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PREFACE. 


Tiik mo.'i.t briiliant pas.<^a:;cs in the history of Spanisli adventure in the New 
AVorld are undoubtedly afforded by the conquests of Mexico and Peru, —the 
t^\o states hiclrcoinbined Avith the largest extent of empire a refined social 
])olity and considerable progress in the arts uf civilization. Indeed, so pro- 
minently do they stand out on the great canvas of liistory that the name of 
tfie one,* notwithstanding the contrast they exhibit in their respective institu- 
tions, most naturally ^'u*geijjts that of the otiicr ; and Avlieji I sent to Spain to 
collect materials for an account of the Comjnest of Mexico I included in my 
rcseai'ches those relating In the Conquest of Peru. 

Tlio larger part of the documents, in both cases, Avas obtained from the 
same great repository, — the arcluA’es of the Royal Academy of History at 
Miidricl ; a body specially intrusted with the preservation of Avhatever may 
serve to iiliistrato the l^panisli colonial annals. The richest portion of its 
collection is probably that furnished by the papers of J^Iunoz. This eminent 
scholar, the histoi iographer f the Indies, employed nearly fifty years of his 
life in amasM’ng materials for a liistory of Spanish discovery aiul conquest in 
America, h’or this, as he acted under the authority of the government, every 
facility Avas afTorded him ; and public offices and i^vate depositories, in all 
the p’rincipal cities of the empire, both at homo and tliroughout the Avidc 
extent of its colonial possossioiie, were freely opened to liis insnection. The 
result was a magnificent collection of manuscripts, many of Avhicli he patiently 
tianscribcd A\ith' liis oavii hand. But he did not live to reap the fruits of his 
])crsevering industry. The first \^lume of his Avork, relating to the voyages of 
Oohinihiis, Avas scarcely*fini.shcd AvJien he died ; and liis m.muscripts/at least 
that portion of them Avhicli have reference to Mexico and Peru. Avere destined 
to serve the uses of another, au inhahitant of tliat Ncaa^ WorKl to which they 
related. t 

Aiiotheij scholar, to an hose literary stores I am largely indcljted, is Don 
•IMartin Fernandez de Navarrete, late Director of the Royal Academy of 
History. Through the greater part of his long life he Avas employed in as- 
sembling original documents to illustrate the colonial annaD. Many of these 
have been incorporated in bis great Avork, “Coleccion de los Viages y Descu- 
briniientog,” Avhichj although far from being completed after, the original plan 
of its author, is of inestimable service to the historian. In folloAving doAvii the 
track of discovery, Navarrete turned aside from the conquests of Mexico and 
Peru, to exhibit the voyages of his countrymen in the Indian seas. His 
manuscripts relating to the tAvo former countries lie courteously allowed to be 
copied for me. »Some of them have since appeared in print, under the 
auspices of his learned coadjutors, Salvh. and Baranda, associated with him in 
the ’Academy ; but tbc documents placed in my hands formed a most impor- 
tant contrilnition to my materials for the present hibtory. 
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Tlip death of this illiisfrioiis man, which occurred some time after the 
present work was begun, has left a*void in liis country not easy to be filled ; 
.for he was zealously devoted to letters, and few have (tone more to extend the 
knowledge of her colonial histoi^-. Far from an exclusive solicitude for his 
own literary projects, he was ever ready to extend his sympathy and assist- 
ance to those of others. His reputation as a scholar was enhanced by the 
higher qualities which he possessed as a man,— by his benevolence, his sim- 
plicity of manners, and unsullied moral worth. My own obligations to him 
are large ; for from the publication of .my first historical work, down to the 
last week of his life, I have constantly received iproofs from him of his hearty 
and most efficient interest in the prosecution of my historical labours ; and 1 
now the more willingly pay this well-merited tribute to his deserts, that it 
must be exempt from all suspicion of flattery. 

In the list of those to whom I have been indebted for materials I must also 
include the name of M. Ternaux-Compans, so well known by his faithful and 
elegant French versions of the IMufloz manuscripts ; and that of my friend 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, who, under the modest, dress of translation, lies 
furnished a most acute and learned commentary on Spanish- Arabian history, 
—securing for liimsclf the foremost rank in that difficult department of letters, 
which has" been illumined by the labours of a Masdeu, a Casiri, and a Conde. 

To the materials derived from these sources I have added some manuscripts 
of an important character from the library of the Escorial. These, winch 
chiefly relate to the ancient institutions of Peru, fonned part of the splendid 
collection of Lord Kingsborough, which has unfortunately shared the lot of 
most literary collection'^, and been dispersed, since the death of its noble 
author. For these I am indebted to that industi'ious bibliographer Mr. 0. 
Rich, now resident in London. Lastly, I must not omit to mention ray 
obligations, in another way, to my friend Charles Folsom, Esq., the learned 
librarian of the Poston Athenfuum, whose minute acquaintance with the 
grammatical structure and the true idiom of our*English tongue has enabled 
me to correct many inaccuracies into which I had fallen in the composition 
both of this and of my former works. 

From these diflereiit quarters I have accumulated a large amount of manu- 
scripts, of the most various character and fipm the most authentic sources ; 
royal grants and ordinances, instructions of the court, letters of the emperor 
’to the great colonial officers, municipal records, personal diaries and memo- 
randa. and a mass of private correspondence of the principal actors in this 
turbulent drama. I*«rhaps it was the turbulent state of the country which 
led to a more frequent correspondence between the government at home and 
the colonial officers. But, whatever be the cause, the collection \ of manu- 
script materials m reference to Peni is fuller and more complete than that 
which relates to Mexico ; so that there is scarcely a nook or corner so obscure, 
in the path of the adventurer, that some light has not been thrown on it by 
the written correspondence of the period. The historian has rather had occa- 
sion to complaip of the emharras des richesses; for in the mnlPIplicity of 
contradictory testimony'^ it is not always easy to detect the truth, as the 
multiplicity of cross-lights is apt to dazzle and bewilder the eye of tho 
spectator. " '' 

Tlte present History has been conducted on the same general plan with 
that of the Conquest of Mexico. In an Introductory Book I nave endeavoured 
to portray the institutions of the Incas, that the reader may be acquainted 
with the character and condition of tliat extraordinary race before lie enters 
on -the story of their subjugation. Tlie remaining books are occupied with 
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the narrative of the Conquest. And here the subject, it must be allowed, 
notwithstanding the opportunities it prestnts for the display of character, 
strange romantic incident, and^^icturesque stenory, does not aflord so obvious 
advantag^es to the historian as the Conquest ^f Mexico. Indeed, few subjects 
can present a parallel with that, for the pui7>oses either of the historian or the 
poet. The natural development of the story, there, is precisely what would 
ne prescribed by the severest rules of art. The conquest of the country is the 
great end always in the view of the reader. From the first landing of the 
Spaniards on the soil, their subsequent adventures, their battles and negotia- 
tions, their ruinous retreat, tl^^ir rally* «and final siege, all tend to this grand 
result, till the long serins is closed by the •downfall of the capital. In the 
march of events, all moves steadily forward to this consummation. It is a 
magniiicent epic, in which the unity of interest is complete. 

Ii\ the “ Conquest of Peru,” the action, so far as it is founded on the sub- 
version of the Iricas, terminates long before the close of the narrative. The 
remaining portion is taken up with the fierce feuds of the Conquerors, which 
wmild seem, from their very iiaturc, to be incapable of being gathered round 
a central point of intcK'st. To secure this, ive must look beyond the immediate 
overthrow of the Indijui empiie. The con(|nest of the natives is hut the first 
step, to be followed by the con(|uest of tlie Spaniards -the rebel Spaniards — 
themselves, till the supremacy of the crown i.s permanently established over 
the country. It is not till this iieriod that the acipusiiion of this transatlantic 
empire can he said to be completed • and by fixing the eye on this remoter 
point tlie .successive stops of tlie narrative will be fouml leading to one great 
i*csult, and that unity of interest pri served Avhich is scarcely less css(*ntial to 
historic than dramatic composition. Ilow.far this has been efl’ectcd in the 
present woik must be left to the judgment of tin* reader. 

No history of the (Jonquest of IVru, founded on original documents and 
aspiring to tbe credit of a classic conqiosition, like the “ (Conquest of Mexico” 
by Sob's, has been attempted, so far as I am aware, by tlie Spaniards. The 
English possess one of high value, from the pen of Holiertson, whose masterly 
sketch occupies its due space in his great work on America. It has been my 
object to exliibit this same story in all its romantic details ; not merely to 
poitray the characteristic features of the Conquest, but to fill up the outline 
with the colouring of lif^ so as to pre.sent a minute and faithful picture of the 
times. For tliis pur])Ose, T have, in the comnosition of the work, availed - 
myself freely of my manuscript materials„allowea the actors to speak as much 
as possible for themselves, and especially made frequent, use of their letters ; 
for nowhere fs the heart more likely to disclose itself than in the freedom of 
private codespondence. I have made liberal extracts Irom these authorities 
in the notes, both to sustain the text, and to put in a printed form those pro- 
ductions of the eminent captains and statesmen of tlic time, which are not 
very accessible to Spaniards themselves. 

M. Amedce Pichot, in the Preface to the French translation of the “ Con- 
quest of Mexico,” infers from the plan of the composition that I must have 
carefully studied the writings of his countryman M. de Baraiite. The acute 
critic does me but justice in supposing me familiar with the principles of that 
wiitcr’s historical theory, so ably developed in the Preface to his “ Dues de 
Bourgogne.” And I have had occasion to admire the skilful manner in which 
lie illustrates this theory himself, by constructing out of the rude materials of 
a distant time a monument of genius that transports us at once into the midst 
of tile Feudal A.^os,— and this without the iucoiigruity which usually attaches 
to a modern-ant'quo In like manner I haveattempted to seize the character- 
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istic expression of a distant age and to exhibit it in the fi'e.sline.^s of life. But 
in an essential particular Diave deviated from the plan of tlie French historian. 
I have suffered tlie sccaffolding to «3raain after the building has been completed. 
In otlier words, I liave shown tef the reader the steps of the process by which 
I have como to my conclusions, c Instead of requiring him to take ipy version 
of the story on trust, I have endeavoured to give him a reason for iny faith. 
By copious citations from the original authorities, and by such critical notices 
of them as would explain to him the influences to v/hich they were subjected, 
1 have endeavoured to put him in a position for judging for himself, and thus 
for revising, and, if neetf be, reversing, tjie iudgments of the historian. He will, 
at any rate, by this means, be enabled to cstiijiato the difliculty of arriving at 
truth amidst ‘the conflict of testimony; iind he will learn to place little 
reliance on those writers who pronounce on tho mysterious past with what 
Fonteiielle calls “ a frightful de^jree of certainty,”— a spirit the most opposite 
to that of the true philosophy of history. 

Yet it must be admitted that the chronicler who records tho events of an 
earlier age has some obvious advantages in the store of manuscript materials 
at his command, — the statements of friends, rivals, and enemies furnishing 
a wholesome conn lerpoise to each other,— ana also in the general course of 
events, as they actually occurred, affording the best commentary on the true 
motives of the parties. Tho actor, engaged in the heat of the strife, finds his 
view bounded by the circle around him, and his vision })linded by the smoke 
Mid dust of the conflict ; while the spectator, wlioc.0 eye ranges over the 
ground from a more distant and elevated point, though the individual objects 
may lose somewhat of their vividness, takes in at a glnnco all the operations 
of the field. Paradoxical as it may appear, trnt^' founded on contemporary 
testimony would seem, after all, as likely to bo attained by the writer of a 
later day as by contemporaries themselves. 

Before closing these remarks, I may be permitted to add a few of a personal 
nature. In several foreign notices of ray writings, the author has been said 
to be blind ; and more than once 1 have had the credit of having lost my sight 
in the composition of niy fii*st history. When I have met with such erroneous 
accounts, I have hastened to correct them. But tlie present occasion affords 
me the best means of doing so ; and I am the more desirous of this as I fear 
some of my own remarks, in the Prefaces Jx) my former histories, have led to 
the mistake. i 

While at the University, I received an injury in one of my eyes, whicli 
deprived me of the sight of it. Th^ other, soon after, was attacked by iuflam- 
raation so severely that for some time I lost the sight of that also ; and, though 
it was subsequently restored, the organ was so much disordered' as to remain 
permanently debilitated, while twice in my life, since, I have been xleprived of 
the.use of it for all purposes of reading and writing, for several years together. 
It was during one of these periods that I received from Madri({ the materials 
for the “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” and ‘ i my disabled condition, 
with my transatlantic treasures lying around me, I was like one pining from 
hunger in the midst of abundance. In this state, I resolved to make the ear, 
if possible, do the work of the eye. I procured the services of a secretary, who 
read to me the various authorities ; and in time I became so far femiliar with 
he sounds of the diftereiit foreign languages (to some of which, indeed, I had 
been previously accustolned by a residence abroa 1) that I could comprehend 
tins reading without much difficulty. As the reader proceeded, I dictated 
copious notes; and when these had swelled to a considerable amount they 
were road to me reiieatedly, till I had mastered their contents sufficiently fur 



the purposes of composition. The same notes furnisliccl an easy means of 
reference to sustain the text. • 

Still another ditticiilty occurred, in the mechanical labour of writing, which 
I found a severe trial to the ey^. This was •remedied by means of a writijig- 
case, suqji as is used by the blind, which en£|[)led me to commit my thoughts 
to paper without the aid of sight, serving mo ecpially well in tlie dark as in 
the light. The characters thus formed made a near approach to hieroglyphics ; 
but my secretary became expert in the art of deciphering, and a fair copy— with 
a liberal allowance for unavoidable blunders — was transcribed for the use of 
the printer. I have described the process with more minutenes.s, as some 
curiosity has been repeatedly ^xpressfid in reference to my mod'ua operandi 
under my privations, and the knowledge of it may be of some assistance to 
others in similar circumstances. 

Though I was encouraged by the sensible progress of my work, it Avas 
neces-safily slow. But in time the tendency to intlamnmtion diminished, anti 
the strength of the eye was confirmed more and more. It was at length .so 
far restored tliat I could read for several hours of the day, thougli my labours 
iu this Avay necessarily terminated witli the daylight. Kor could I ever dis- 
pense with the services of a secretary, or wuth the writing-case ; for, contrary 
to the usual experience, I have found Avriting a severer trial to the eye than 
reading, —a remark, ho va ever, Avhich does not apply to tlie reading of manu- 
script ; and to enable myself, therefore, to revise my composition more care- 
fully, I caused a copy of the ‘‘History of Ferdinand and Isabella” to bo 
printed for my oavii inspection before it was sent to the press for publication. 
Such as 1 IiaA^e described Avas the iiiiproA^cd state of my health during the 
preparation of the “ Conquest of Mexico ; ” and, satisfied with being raised so 
nearly to a level Avith the rest of my .species, I scarcely envied the .superior 
good fortune of those who could proLng their studies into the evening and 
the later hours of the night. 

But a change has again taken place during the last tAvo years. The sight 
of my eye has become gradually dimmed, Avhile the sensibility of the nerve has 
been so far increased that for several Aveeks of the last year f have not opened 
a volume, and througli tlio Avholo time I have not had the use of it, on an 
average, for more than an hour a day. Nor can I cheer myself with the 
delusive expectation that, impaired as the organ has become from liaving been 
tasked, probably, bcyoi^ its streTigtb, it can ever reneAv its youth, or be of 
much service to me Hereafter in niy literary researches. Whether I .shall have 
the heart to enter, as 1 had proposed, on a ncAv and more extensive field of 
historical labour, Avith these impediments, I cannot say. Perhaps long habit, 
and a natunfl desire to follow up the career Avhich I have so longpursned, may 
make this,* in a- manner, necessary, as my past experience has already proved 
that it is practicable. 

From this statement— too long, I fear, for his patience— the reader av ho feels 
any curiosity about tlie matter Avill undenstand the real extent of my embar- 
rassments in my liistorical pursuits. That they have not been very light will 
be readil^ft admitted, when it is considered that 1 have had but a limited use of 
my eye in its best state, and that much of the time I have been debarred 
from the uso cf it altogether. Yet the difficulties I have had to contend with 
are very far inferior to those which fall to the lot of a blind man. I knoAv of 
no historian noAv alive Avho can claim the glory of having overcome such 
obstacles, but the author of “La Conqu^te do TAngleterre i)ar les Nor- 
niai)ds ; ” Avho, to use his own touching and beautiful language, “ has made 
liimself the friend of darkness,” and Avho, to a profound pliilosophy that 
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requires no light but that from within, unites a capaAty for extensive and 
various research, that might well demand the severest application of tlie 
student. • 

The remarks into which I have^been led at such length will, I trust, not be 
set down by the reader to an flnworthy egotism, but to their true source, a 
desire to correct a misapprehension to which I may have unintentionally given 
rise myself, and which has gained me the credit with some — far from grateful' 
to my feelings, since undeserved — of having surmounted the incalculable, 
obstacles which lie in the path of the blind man. 


UusTON, A]pril 2, 1847. 
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BOOK FIRST. 

l\THODUt'T10>J. 

VIEW OF THE CIVILIZATION OF THE IKCA8, 





OOJSTQTTKST OF PFRU. 

►<^# 

« 

3300K I. 

JiNTKODUOTlON". 

VJKVV OK TIIH OlVILIZATION OK THK INCAS. 
CIIAI'TKR T. 

priYS'rrAL \ftpj3CT ok tjik cotiatiiv — ,« ornoKS-OK I’lOJirx'rAX f’lviLizATrox — 

KMl*IJ(n OK THH INCAS — llOYAL TA MITA' -NOJllLITV. 

Of tho nninoroiis iijitiojis which occupied the Ainciican contiiioiit at llio 
time of its discovery l)y the Europo-ias, the two most advanced in iiowcr and 
refinement were undoubtedly thos of Mexico and Peru. Hut, though resem- 
bling one anotln'i' i)i extent of civilizjition, they dilTered Aviilely as to the 
nature of it; and the philosophical student of his species may feel a natural 
curiosity to trace tlie diflerei it steps by uhicli these two mitions strove to 
emerge from the state of harharism and place tliemsclves on a Ijigher point in 
the scale of Immanity. In a former Avoik I have endeavomed to exJnbit Hie 
institutions ami character of the ancient Mexicans, and the stoiy of their 
coiupiest by tbe Spciniards, 'rhe present will be devoted to tlie iWuvians ; 
and, if their history shall be foiuid to present less strange aiiomalies and 
striking contrasts than •that of the Aztecs, it may interest ns quite as much 
by tiic pleasing picture it ofi'ej's of a well-regulated government and Sober 
habits of industry under the ])atriarchal sway of the Incas. 

The einpir® of Pern, at the period of the iSpanish invasion, stretched along 
the Pa,cific from about the second degree iiortli to the thirty-seventh degree 
of south latitude ; a line, .also, which describes the wcslern lionmlaries of the 
modern republics of Ec\iador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili. Its breadth cannot so 
easily he determined ; for, though hounded everywheie by the great ocean on 
the west, towards the east it spre.ad out, in many parts, consitlerably beyond 
the mountains, to the confines of barbarous states, whose exact position is 
undetermined, or whose names .are efiaced from the maj) of history. It is 
certain, howcvei*, that its breadth wa.s altogether di-spropoi Lioned to its length.* 

‘ SarmiKiito, UolacJi.n, MS , caj).Ci5.*— CiVza .\ciording to the la^t authority, the empire, 
lie Lonn.Cionioa del reni(Auvc'iH, 1551). cap. in its ,grc.atpst breadth, did not r.xcced one 
'll.— Oarcilosso do la Voga, ConiniciitaiioK hundred and- twenty leagues. IhitGarcilasiso's 
Jlcak’s (Lisboa, 160U), I’aitc 1, lib. 1, cap. s.— geography « ill not bear cnticisni. 


* [In regai'd to the real authorship of tho Jua'i do Surmionto, see inj m, p. 78, note, 

work erroneously attrihuted by I’rcsoott to — Ki> j 
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CIVILIZATIOX OF THE INCAS. 

fi 

Tlie topographical aspect of the country is very remarkable. A strip of 
land, rarely exceeding twenty leagues in width, nihs along the coast, and is 
hemmed hi through its whole extent by a colossal range of mountains, which, 
advancing from the Straits of Magellan, reaches its highest elevation— indeed, 
the highest on tiie American con'jnent — ^about the seventeenth degixe south,* 
and, Mter crossing the line, gradually subsides into hills of inconsiderable 
magnitude, as it enters the Isthmus of Panama. This is the famous Cordil- 
lera of the Andes, or. “ copiier mountains,” ® as termed by the natives, though 
they might with more reason have been called “ mountains of gold.” Arranged 
sometimes in a single line, though more frequently in two or three lines 
running parallel or obliquely to each other, tlwy seem to the voyager on the 
ocean but one continuous chain ; while the huge volcanoes, wliich to the 
inhabitants of the table-land look like solitary and independent masses, appear 
to him only like so many peaks of the same vast and magnificent range. So 
immense is the scale on which Nature works in these regions that it n only 
when viewed from a great distance that the spectator can in any degree com- 
prehend the relation of the several parts to the stupendous whole. Few of 
the works of Nature, indeed, are calculated to produce impressions of higher 
sublimity than the aspect of this coast, as it is gradually unfolded to the eye 
of the mai iner sailing on the distant waters of the Pacific ; where mountain 
is seen to rise above mountain, and Chimborazo, with its glorious canopy of 
snow, glittering far above the clouds, crowns the whole * as with a celestial 
diadem.^ 

The face of the country would appear to he peculiarly unfavourable to the 
purposes both of agriculture and of internal communication. The sandy strip 
along the coast, wmeie min rarely falls, is fed only by a few scanty streamaj' 
that furnish a remarkable contmt to the vast volumes of water which ron 
down the eastern .sides of the Cordilleras into the Atlantic. The precipitous 
steeps of the sierra, with its splintered sides of poiphyry and granite, and its 
higher regions wrapped in snows that never melt under the fierce sun of the 
e(iuator, unless it be from the desolating action of its own volcanic fires, might 
seem eciually uiipropitious to the labours of the husbandman. And all com- 
munication between the parts of the long-extended territory might be thought 
to he precluded by the vsavage character of the region , broken up by precipices, 
furious torrents, and impassable giiehntdas, -^those hideous rents in the monn* 
tain-chain, whose^ depths the eye of the terrified trav?ller, as he winds along 

Acconling to MaUv-Brun, it is under the Garcilasao, Com. Rcal.» Parte 1, lib. 5, cap. 14. 
equator tJjat we meet with the lolliest summits ^ lliimlJoUlt, Vues dcs Cordqiercs de Monu- 

of this chain. (Universal Geography, Kiig. mens dee Peuples indigenes '"do I’Ameriquo 

trails., book 86.) But more recent mea-^iirc- (’Paris, 1810), p 106.— -Malte-Brun, book 8rt. — 

uieiits have shown thlG to b'j between fifteen The few brief skclcbcs which M. de Humboldt 

mid sev^enteen degrees south, where the has given of the scenery of the Cordilleras, 

A ado de Sorata rises to the enormous height of showing the hand of a great painter, as well 

*25,250 feel, and the Illimani to *24,300.-f as of a philosopher, make us regret the more 

At least, tlie word anta, which hSs been that he bos not given the results of his obser- 

thoiigiit to furnislv the elymolngy of vatlons lii this interesting region ns minutely 

in the Peruvian tongue, signified •» copper." .-j: a.s he has done in respect to Mexico. 

* [Chimborazo (21,423 ff'ct), formerly sup- helgiit of Sorata and Illimani, ns stated by ihc 
posed to be the highest peak of the Andes, Is latest authoritloi, is 21,286, and 21, U!) feet 
surpassed by several summits Id Peru, and by respectively — Kn.] 

Aconcagua, In Chill (23,200* or, according to 
Gaptains Fitzroy and Beecliey, 23, 910 feel), 
the highest elevation in South America.— £D.j 

t [U is now known that the Andes nowhere remarks, is **lost In the obscurity of the 
attain the elevations here mentioned, and the past."— Kn.J 
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SOURCES OF PERUVIAN ClVILIZAIIOK. 

his aerial pathway, vainly endeavours to fathom/ Yet the industry, we mielit 
almost say the genius, of the Indian was sufficieJit to overcome all tliese im- 
pediment of Nature. • 

By a iudicioiis system of canals and subterraneous aqueducts, the waste 
places on the coast were refreshed by copious streams, that clothed them in 
fertility and beauty. Terraces were raised upon the steep sides of the Cor- 
dillera ; and, as the different elevations had the effect of ditterence of latitude, 
they exhibits in regular gradation every variety of vegetable form, from the 
.stimulated growth of the tropics to the temperate products of a northern 
clime; while flocks of Peruvian sheep— wandered with their 

shepherds over the broad^ snow-covered wastes on the crests of the sierra, 
which rose beyond the limits of cultivation. An industrious population settled 
along the. lofty regions of the plateaus, and towns and hamlets, clustenng 
amidst orchards aiid wide-spreading gardens, seemed suspended in the air far 
above the ordinary elevation of the clouds.® Intercourse was maintained 
between these numerous settlements by means of the great roads which tia- 
varsed the mountain -pa.sses and o)jened an easy communication between the 
capital and the remotest extremitias of the empire. 

The source of this civilization is traced to the valley of Cuzco, the central 
region of Peru, as its name implies.' The origin of the Peruvian empire, like 
the origin of all nation.s, except the very few which, like our own, have had 
the good fortune to date from a civilized period and people, is lost in the mists 
of fable, which, in fact, have .settled as darkly roiuul its history as round tliat 
qf any nation, ancient or mcxleru, in the Old World. According to the tra- 
dition most familiar to the European schblai*, the time was when the ancient 
faces of the edntinent were all in deplorable barbarism ; when they 

worshipped nearly every object in nature indLscriminately, made war their 
pastime, and feasted on the flesh of their slaughtered captives. The Sun, the 
great luminary and parent of mankind, taking compassion on their degradeil 
condition, sent two of his children, Manco Capac and Mama Oello Iluaco, to 

f ather the natives into communities and teach them the arts of civilized life, 
'he celestial pair, brother and sister, husbtiiid and wife, advanced along the 
liigh plains in the neighbourhood of take Titicaca to about the sixteenth 
degree south. They bore with tjjem a golden w^edge, and were directed to 
take up their residence. on the .spot where the sacred emblem should without 
effort sink into the ground. They proceeded accordingly but a short distance, 
as far as the valley of Cuzco, the spot indicated by the peiformance of the 
miracle, since Ahere the wedge .'speedily sank into the earth and disappeared 
for ever. Here the children of tlie Sun establislied their residence, and soon 
entered upon their beneficent mission among the ludc inhabitants of the 
country ; Manco Capac teaching the men the arts of agriculture, and Mama 
Oello * initiating her own .sex in the myst(*rios of weaving and spinning. The 

• "These crovlces arc f»o deep,” says M. do says Gareilasso, "sIp:niflos navel.” Com, 
HuTnboldt,'wttb his usual vivacityol illustra- Ileal., l^arte 1, lib. I, cap. is. 
tion, "that if Vesiivuia or the Puy do lX»me T * Jfama, wilh tho reruvtang. si^ift^Hl 
were seated in the Ijuttom of thein, they would " mother.” (G.ircila.sso, Com. I%rte 1, 
not rise above Uie level of the ridges of the lib. 4, cap, l.) i'bc identity of thtaterm with 
neighbouring sierra." V'^ucs des Cordillcres, that used by Europeans is a curious coiiici. 
p. 9. deuce. It is scarcely more h), however, than 

^ The plains of Quito arc at the height of that of the correRpondlug word jtapa, which 

between nine and ten thousand feet above tho with the ancient Mexicans denoted a priest of 

sea. (See Coildamine, Journal d’uii Voyage high rank ; nmindfng iis of the;jai>a.“ pope,” 

a r^quateor (Paris, I75i), p. 48.) Other ot tho Italians. With both, the term scoms 

vallevs or plateaus in this vast gioup of lo embrace In Its most comprehensive sense 

mountains reach a still higher elevation. the paternal relation, m nin,u if u most 

’ ” Cuzco, in the language of the Incas,” familiarly employed by most of the nations of 
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simple people lent a willing ear to the messengers of Heaven, and, gathering 
together in considerahle numbers, laid the foundations of the ci^ of Cuzco. 
The same wise and benevolent maxims which regulated the conaiict of the 
first Incas® descended to their wiccessors, and under their mild sceptre a com- 
munity gradually extended itself along the broad surface of the table-land, 
which asseited its superiority over the surrounding tribes. 8uch is the pleas- 
ing picture of the origin of the Peruvian monarchy, as portrayed by Gaicilasso 
de la Vega, the descendant of the Incas, and through him made familiar to the 
European reader.*® 

Put this tradition is only micof several curri^it among the Peruvian Indians, 
and probably not the one most generally received. Another legend speaks of 
certain white and bearded men, who, advancing from the shores of Lake 
Titicaca, established an ascendency o.ver the natives and imparted to them the 
blessings of civilization. It may remind us of the tradition existing among 
the Aztecs in respect to Quetzalcoatl, the good deity, who with a similar garb 
and aspect came up tire great plateau from the east on a like benevolent 
mission to the natives. The analogy is the more remarkable as there is mo 
trace of any communication with, or even knowledge of, each other to be found 
in the two nations." 

The date usually assigned for these extraordinary events was about four 
hundred years before the coming of the Spaniards, or early in the twelfth cen- 
tury.** lint, how'cver pleasing to the imagination, and liowcver popular, the 
legend of Manco Capac, it requires but little refiection to show its improba- 
bility, even wdicn divested of supernatural accompaiiinieuts. On the shores of 
Lake Titicaca extensive ruins exist at the present day, >vhich the Peruvians 
themselves acknowiedgo to be of older date than the pretended advent of the 
Incas, and to have furnished them with the models of their architecture.** 


Euri)po. Nor \\a\i the uao of it limitcil to 
modern times, beiiij? applie<i In the same vay 
both by (jieeks and Homans ; “ iiawTru (jn\c” 
says Nausikaa, nddrosiiiig her father, in tin* 
simple lanKHttf^e \shich the modern versificis 
liavi-' Ihought too simple to vender literally. 

" Jnai sij^nihed Jcivg or lord Capac meant 
great or powerjid. It ^\as applied to savcral 
of thesuccrssorsof iManco, in the same manner 
as the epithet rupanqiu, signifying rich in 
all virtues, was added to the names uf several 
Incas. (Cicza de Lf^on, Croiiica, cap. 41. — 
Garcilasso, Com. Heal , Haiti' l, lib. 2, cap. 
17.) The good qualities cornmcmorateil by 
the cognomens of nio' t of the I’cruvmii princes 
aflFord nil honourable, tliough not altogether 
mibuspicious, tribute to the excellence ol their 
characters. 

(^om. Real., Parto 1, HI). 1, cap. 9-lG, 

“ TJiose 8c\eral traditions, ail of a very 
jiucrile character, aro to be found in Ondc- 

* [Such legends will not bo con&ldcicd 

** puerile," nor will their bimilarity with thobo 
of remote races seem uiexinHcahle, >vhcn tliey 
are viewed in their true li^it, a** embodying 
conceptions of nature foimed by tlie human 
mind in the early stages of Its dovolopment. 
Thus considered, “tho very iiiyths," as Mr. 
Tylor remarks, “ that were discaidfjd us lying 
fahies, prove to he sources of history in ways 
that their inakei'' aiui tian''nutUTS little 


gardo, Ilehiclou Segimda, MS , — Sarmiento, 
Kelacion, MS., cap, 1,— Ciezade Leon, Croiiica, 
caj). lO*), — Conquista i Hoblacion del Him, 
MS , — T)oclara( ion dc los Hresidente e Oj’dores 
de la Audiencia Realo del Hcru, MS.,— all of 
tliem authorities contemporarj' with the (k)ti- 
quest. The story of the bearded white men 
Hilda its place in most of their legends.* 

Sonic writers carry back the date five 
hundred, or even five hundred and fllty, years 
before the Spanish invasion. (Balboa, llistoire 
dll Heron, chap. i. — Velasco, llistoire dii 
Royaume do Quito, tom. h. p. .si.— Ambo 
auct. lip. Relations ct Memoiros originau': 
pour Hervir a I’Hiatoiro do la Decouvertc do 
I'Amcrique, par Tcrnaux-Coinpans (Haris, 
1840).) In the Report of the Royal Audience 
of Hem, the epoch is more modestly fixed at 
two liuiidred yeai s before the Conquest. Dec. 
dc la Aud. Heal., MS. 

'■* “Otras cosas ay mas quo dezir ilcslc 

dreamed of." The Peruvian traditions seem, 
in particular, to deserve .a closer investigation 
ll an they liavo yet received. Besides the 
autlioritki cited by Hicscott, the relations of 
Chiibtovul do Molina and the Indian Salca- 
mayhua, tran.slated by Mr. Markham, aro 
entitled to mention, both fur tlic minuteness 
and the variations with which they present 
tho leading featiiTcs of the saiuo olt-repeatcd 
naliue-niytli.— Hi) ] 
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Tlic date of their appearance, indeed, is manifestly irreconcilable with their 
subsequent history. No account assigns to the Inca dynasty more than 
thirteen princes befc»re the Conquest. But this number is altogether too small 
to have spread over four hundred y(?ars, and would not carry back the foun- 
dations 0 ? the monarcliy, on any probable computation, beyond two centuries 
and a half,— an antiquity not incredible in itself, ancl which, it may be re- 
marked, docs not precede by more than half a Century the alleged foundation 
of the capital of Mexico. The fiction of Manco Capac and his sister- wife W'as 
devised, no doubt, at a later period,, to gratify tlie vanity of the Peru\ian 
monarchs, and to give additional sanction to their authorify by deriving it 
from a celestial origin,* * 

We may reasonably conclude that there existed tn the country a race 


TiaRuanaco, que passo por no (Ictpnerme: 
concluyedo que yo pip a mi torigo eHta aiiti- 
gualla por la mas aiitigua de todo el Peru. Y 
iibsi sp ticuc quo antes q los Ingas reynassen 
con iniiclios tiouipos csfavari hcchos alguiios 
cdUiuos destns . puiquo yo lu* oydo afirmar a 
liidioH, quo l<is Ingas In/ioion los cdificios 
grandcs del Cn/.co jioi l.i l"ima qiu. vicion 
tiou'i la mnralla o pared i.iu si* \o(! on esie 
pueblo ” (Cie/a de Leon, (^hjiiicn, cap. 105 ) 
S <i also (laicMasso ((loin. Ural , I‘aitc 1, hb. 
S, cap. 1), who gi\ea an accourit of these 
reniains.on the aiiMiorlty of a Spanish ecclesi- 
astic, which iniglit eoinparc, for the m.irvel- 
lous, witli any of llic icgcrals of his order. 
Other rnlns of sinnlar tiaditioual antlquitv 
are noticed by lleiiora (llistona general c' 
los Ileclios de loa Cas'.ellanos en las Islas y 


* [Tins tlieoiy of the origin of the story is 
scarcely more plausible or philosophical than 
that of Uarcilasso de la Vega, wlioconjectu res 
that Manco (Japac "may have been some 
Indian of good understanding, prudence, ainl 
Judgment, who a])prcclated the great slin- 
jdiLity of those nations, and saw the necessity 
they liad for instinction .and teaching in 
natural lile. lie may have invented a Hfblo 
with sagacity and astutenp-s,»that he might 
he respcttcd; saying that he and hia wife 
w'ere cliildreii of the Sun, who had come from 
Heaven, and tliat their Father had sent them 
to tench and do gliod to the people. . . . Tho 
belief in the lahle of tlie Ynca’a origin w'ould 
lie confirmed by the benefits and privileges 
he conferred on the Indians, until they at last 
firmly believed that ho was the Child of tho 
Sun, come from Heaven." (IMarkham's trans., 
i.’94.) Mr. Markham pronounces "all this 
sensible* c'noiigh,'' and It at least indicates the 
true spiiit, it not the, right method, of investi- 
gatioTi. Tint a wider (-omparlson of popular 
traditions has led to a general rejection. In 
such cases ns tlie present, of the idea of con- 
scious invention — whether as idle fable or 
ilesigucd imposture — to account for their 
Brlgin. The only i|ucstion in reganl to sucli 
ft story is whether it Is to be considered as 
purely mythical or as tho mythical adaptation 
or development of an historical fact. In Hiis 
instance Dr. Brinton tak»‘S tho latter ^iew-, 


Tierra Flrnie del Mar Oceano (Madiid, 1730), 
dec. 6, lib. 6, cap. 9.) McCullob, in some 
sen<-ihle reflections on the origin of the 
Peinvian olvill/atlon, ad»lnces, on the autho- 
rity of Cfarcllasso do la Vega, the famous 
temple of Fathacamac, not fiitfrom Lima, as 
an e,\aniple ol architecture more ancient than 
lliat of the Incas. (Uesearclies, Phllhsophical 
and Antiquaiian, concerning the Aboriginal 
History of Amerloti (Baltimore, 1H29'), p.40.'».) 
Tins, it line, would do much to cojifirm tho 
views In onr text, lint McCulloh is led Into 
an enor by his blind guide, llycaut, tho 
tianslator of Garcilasso, for the latter does not 
speak .)f the temple ns existing before the 
time of the Incas, hut before the time when 
the country was conquered by the Incas. 
Cora. R''al., Parte 1, lih. 0, (^p. 30. 


nssoiting that Manco Capac was "a real 
chaijuter," "first of tho hlatorlcal Incas," 
“ the Uiidolph of Hapshurg of their reigning 
family," wdio “flourished about the olcventli 
century," and to w'bom "tradition has trans- 
fen ed a portion of tlie slory of Viracocha," 
the I’ernvian deity. (Myths of the New 
World, 179) Mr. Tylor, on the. other hand, 
after noticing the h’geiid of the Mnyscas, a 
neighbouring people, h; which Bochlca and 
lluythac.1 are evident personifications of the 
sun and moon, says, "liike to this in mean- 
ing, though ditferont in fancy, h the civillza- 
tion-myih of the Incas. . . In after-ages tho 

Sun aiid Moon w'cre still represented in rule 
and religion by the Inca and his sister-wife, 
continuing the mighty race of Manco Capac 
and Mama ( Jello. But the two great ancestors 
returned when their earthly w’ork w'as done, 
to become, wdiat w*c may see they had never 
ce.ased to be, the sun and moon themselves.” 
(Primitive, Culture, 1. 319.) It would nof.be 
inconsistent with a full acceptanco of thla 
theory to consider all such myths as veiling 
the real existence of men of superior endowr- 
inents, to whom civilization must everywhere 
liavp ow'ed its earliest developments ; but to 
link them with the actual history of these 
personages would require very different evl- 
d< nee from what exists In the present or any 
Hiindar case.— Ed.] 
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^vanced in civili:^tion"befdi*e"tfae time of'^the Incas ; and, in conformity with 
every tradition, wef' may derive ^thfe race from the fttighbourhood of 
' ijjelpef. Titicaca'; a'coiideision«str6nglJ,,coiifirmed^ by-the in^posing architec- 
fviral rifta4ns whicJi- still endlAre, afteSjRieJapse of so many, years, on its 
;*boi;aeiu. mho tpis race ^gce^jnKf whence •they came, may afford d tempting 
' then||e.fio^4imufryto the specjpative antiquarian. 'But it is a land of darkness 
t' that lies rar Depnd tn^ don^im of history. 

I'tie same iftiSts that haAg rotind the orimn of the Incas continue to settle 
,om their subse(|j||nt and so imperfect were the records employed by 

' the Peruvians, and so confused and contradictory their tradition^s, that the 
historjairfinds no firm footing on which to stand till within a century of the 
Spanish conquest. *“ *At first, the progress of the Peruvians sChms to have 




Among other authorities fur this (radl- 
tion, see wSarmlento, Uelacloii. MS., cap. 3, 4. 
— Ubrrera, HJst. general, dec, ,6, lib. 3, cap. 6, 
— Conq, 1 I’ob. del* Pirn, Zarate, His- 

toria del Dcsfpbrinilento la Conquista del 
Peru, li|). 1, cap. 10. ap. HWcia, Hi<itori adores 
primifrvos do las Ij^dlas occldeiitales (Madrid, 
174^, tom. 3.-^In most, not all, of the tra- 
dltfoas, Maij«o Capae is recognizeii as tbe 
namef ofr the founder of the Peruvian mo* 
navcby, though his history and chaiacter are 
related ^%ith suflQcient discropaucy. 

Mr. Ranking, 

“ Who qin deep mysteries unriddle 
As easily as thread a needle,” 

finds it ** highly probable that the first Inca 
of Peru was a son of the Grand Khan Kublal ” ! 
(Historical Researche.s on the Conquest of Peru 
etc., by tbe Moguls (l.K>ndon, 1827), p, 170.) 
Tlie coincidences are curious, though we shall 
hardly Jump at the conclusion of the adven- 
turous author. Every scholar will agree with 
Humboldt In tlie wish that *<sume learned 
traveller would visit the borders pf the lake 
of Tltl^ca, the district of Callao, and the high 
plains of ^rhihUanaco, the theatre of tho 
ancient American civilization.'* (Vues des 

* [The regions mentioned by Huml^oldt 

were visited in 1847 by a Krencli savant, M. 
Angrand, who brought away carefully-pre- 
pared plans of many of the mins, of which a 
description is given by DesJardins (I ..0 Perou 
avant la Gonqdete espagnole), tending to con- 
firm the ooncltislons drawn from previous 
sonrees of Information, that a civilization, 
superior to thjst oftfre Incas, had passed away 
long before tije period of the .Spanish conquest. 
A work anpi^pced as In the press, by Mr. 
HutchinG|o||,iibli]^erIy English consul in Pern, 
may be exMCted to give the Ihilts of more 
recent explorattoiis. But it may be safely 
predicted that no discovqies that may be 
made will ever establish ™ fact of a com- 
munication at some remote period between 
the two hemispheres. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether tbe wbofe inquiry, so per- 
sistently pursiipd, has not sprung from' an 
fllnsfon. Had the Eastern Continent been 
discovered by a vo.Viger from the )V'oslern, it 




Cordill&res, p. 199.) And yet tlie a 'cldtectural 
mbnunieuts of tlie aborigines, hitherto brought 
to light, have furnished few niatciials Ibr a 
^bridge of dbrnmunicatloii a^oss the dark gull 
that still separates tM Old World from^the 
New.* 

*“ A good deal within a century, to say 
truth. GarcilaSso and Sarmiento, for example, 
the two ancient authorities in highest repute, 
have scarcely a point of contact in their ac- 
counts of tho earlier Peruvian princes; the 
former represent lug the sceptre as gliding 
down in peaceful succession from hand to 
hand through an unbroken dynasty, while 
the latter garnli>hes bis ialo with as many 
conspiracies, depositions, and revolutions as 
belong to most barbarous and, unhappily, 
most civilized communities. When to these 
two are added the various writers, contem- 
porary and of the succeeding age, who have 
treated of the Peruyian annals, we shall find 
ourselves in such a conflict of traditions that 
criticism Is lost in conjecture. Yet this un- 
certainty as to historical events fortuuately . 
does not extend to the history of arts and 
In.siitullons which were In existence on tbe 
arrival of the Spaniards. 


would pcrluu)o have been assumed that the 
latter nod furnished those swarms wldcli 
afierw^ards passed through Asia into Europe, 
and that here was the original seat of the 
human family and the spotw'bere culture had 
first begun to dawn. Mr. James S. AVilson’s 
discovery, on the coast of Ecuador, of articles 
of pottery and of gold, “in a stratum of 
mould beneath the sea-level, and covered by 
several feet of clay,” proves, according to 
Murchison, that “within the human 'period 
tbe lands on the west coast of equatorial 
America were depressed and submerged ; an<l 
that after the accumulation of marine clays 
a^x>ve tbe tel^estrlal relics the whole co£s: 
was ele vued to its present position.” I f, then, 
t'lie existence not only of the human race, but 
of human ait, in America, antedates the 
present con formation of the continent, how 
futile must be every attempt to connect its 
early history witli that of Egypt or of India ! 
— Ed.J 


they gradually won over the neighbouring ti^iW to their dominion, as. these, 
latter becamajpore^and more coavilieed of uie^Jbene^ts,^f a just aud WeU- 
regulated government^ As they'^resv stronger* piiabled jto.jeJy 

more directly on force ; but^ still i^j^i^cing unuetooveroitljeea^tiab^efic^il 
pretexts «iiployed W their ])redec^or&, tbe.'fprodiMn^itj^'ice.iHld'-tjlyiJiilb^ 
tion at the point of the suord. The rude nat^is<>f tlje cqlWtrj^'withouf 
principle of cohesion among tluynselVes, fell we' affer anotto* -'Before, Jtha , 
victorious anil of the Incas. Yet it was not tiHihe'iniddief of the fift^h|l*' 
century tliat the famous Topainca Yupanqui, ^^tidfatl^e^of flie^moliarcli 
who occupied the throne at the coming of the Spamarift, le^his armies apwss* 
the toible desert of Atacama^ and, penetrating to the soiithern>egion of 
Chili, nxcd the perniaiiciit boundary of his dominions a4 the river Alaiiks. His 
son, Huayna Gapac, possessed of ambititin and inUitary talent fully equal to 
his father’s, marched along ine Cordillera towards flie north, and, pusliing his 
conquests across the equator, added the powerful kingdom of Quito to the 
empire of Peru.*' • ' 

The ‘ancient city of Cuzc'i, meanwdiile, bad been ^adiially advancinsrin 
'wearth and population, till it had become the wortli^ieii Opoli^ of a great 
and flourishing monarchy. It stood in a beautiful valOT on an cleyate(]||iegioii 
of the plateau, wliich 'imong the Alps would have beon*huried iir^g;jiaU 
snows, but whicli within the tropics enjoyed a genial and Eyiibrioqs temnSm- ’ 
tiue. Towards the noith it ivas defended by a lofty eminence, a spiu* of the 
great Cordillem ; and the city w’as traversed liy a river, or rather a small 
stream, over which bridi»es of timber, covered with heavy slabs of stone, fur- 
nished an easy means of communication with the oi)posite banks. The streets 
were long and narrow, the houses » iw, and those of the poorer sort built of 
clay and reeds. I'ut Cuzco w'as the royal residence, and was adorned with the 
ample dwellings of the groat nobility ; and the massy fragments still incor- 
l)orated in many of the luodeni edifices bear testimony to the size and solidity 
of the ancient.^* 

The health of the city was promoted by simcions openin;j3 and squares, in 
Avhich a numerous population from the capital and the distant country as- 
' seiiibled to celebrate the liigh festivals of their religion. For Cuzco was the 
“ Holy City ; ” and the great temple of the Hun, to which pilgrims resorted 
from the farthest borders of the c^upire, was the most magnificent structure 
ill the New World, and unsnrpassetl, probably, in the costliiiess of its decoia- 
tions by any building in tlie Old. 

Tow aids the north, on the sierra or rugged eminence already noticed, rose 

'' Sarmiento, RclacHm, MS , cap. 57, 6i.— pues pstouan piodma tan griidoB muy biPii 

Conq. i Uob del Pit u, MS.— Velasco, liist. de assenUdaa.” (Ibid., ubl supra) Comport* 

Quito, p. 69 . — Dec.de la And. Real., MS.— A\jth flits 31 iller’cii account of the cUy os exlot- 

UarcIlosBO, Com. Real, Parte l, hb. 7, cap. Ing at the present day: “ The walls uf many 

IH, 19; lib. 8, cap. 5-8.— The lost hibtoiian, ot the houses have remaini'd uiuiliered for 

and, indeed, some others, refer the conrju-st centuiies. The great t.i/e of the stones, the 

of Chill to Yiipanqui, the father of Topa Inca. \arlply of their shapes, and the inimitable 

The exploits ot the i\vo inonarchs are so orkmao>hlp they display, gave to the city 
blended together by the different annalists thnt inteiesting air of antiquity and romance 

as in a manner to confound their pcisoiul tihich Alls (he mind with pleasing though 

identity. painful veneration.'* Memoiis Of Gen. Miller 

Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 7, tu the Service of theRcpublio of Peni(Lon- 
cap. 8-11.— CJeza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 92.— don, 1«29, 2iid ed.), vol 11. p. 225. 

•• F)1 Cuzco tuuo gran manera y calldad, deiifo *• “ La Imjwrial Ciudad de Cozco, que la 

Her fundada Yx)!* gente do gran ser. Auia adoravan los Indies, como & Cusa Sagrada." 
grandee calles, saluo q cri angostas, y las Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parle l, lib. 3, cap, 

cases* hechas do pledra pura cO tan Imdas 20. — Also Oudeg irdr, Pel. beg , MS. 

Junturas, q illustra el antiguedad del edifleio, 

B 2 
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a siroiift- fortiess, the loinaiii.s uf which at the present clay, by their vast size, 
excite tlie admiration of the traveller.^® It was clefendea l)y a single wall of 
great thickness, and tv.elvc luuidred feet long on the side facing the city, 
where the precipitous character of the ground was of itself almost sufheient 
for its defence. On the other ft uarter, where the approaches were*less diHi- 
ciilt, it was protected by two otiicr .semicircular walls of the same length as 
the preceding. They were separated a considerable distance from one another 
and from the fortre.ss ; and the intervening ground was raised so that the 
walls aflorded a breastwork for the troop.s stationed there in times of assault. 
The fortre.ss consisted of three towers, detached from one another. One was 
appropriated to the Inca, and was garnished A^itli the sumptuous decomtioiis 
betitiing a royal residence rather than a military post. Tlie othei two were 
held by the garrison, drawn from the Peruvian nobles, and commanded by an 
officer of the blood royal ; for the position was of too great importance to be 
intrusted to inferior hands. The hill was excavated belovV the tow^ers, and 
.several .subterraneous galleries communicated with the city and the palaces of 
the Inca.^^ ' , , 

The fortress, the w'alls, and the galleries were all built of stone, the heavy 
blocks-of wdiich were not laid in regular courses, but so disposed that the small 
one.s might fill up the interstices bctw'eon the great. They formed a sort of 
rustio work, being rough-hewn except towards the edges, which were finely 
W’rought ; and, though no cement was n.sed. the several blocks wore adju.sted 
with so much exactness and luiited .so closely that it was impossible to intro- 
duce even the blade of a knife between 1110111.’-*^ Many of these stones were 
of vast size ; some of them being full thirty-eight feet long, by eighteen broad, 
and six feet tluck.'*^ 

We are filled with astuin.t,hment when we con.nder that these enormous 
masses were hewm fre-m their native bed and fashioned into shape by a people 
ignorant of the use of iron ; that the\r were brought from quarries, ‘from four 
to fifteen l(*ague.s distant,-* w'ithoiit the aid of beasts of buidcn ; wcic trans- 
ported acro.ss rivers and ravine.s, raised to their elevated position on the sierra, 
and finally adjusted there witli the nicest accuracy, witnout the knowledge of 
tools and machinery familiar to the European. Twenty thousand men are 
said to have been employed on this great structure, and fifty years consumed 
in the building.-^ llowover this may be, wiu see in it the workings of a des- 

Sc*f, nuionjf otliors, the JMomuirs, above the work of HOiue unknown author, somc- 
cited, ol (U'li. Miller, A\liich contain a minute wheie probably about the time of Charles 
and very intoreijUiig notice of iiiodcrn Cu/co. HI,, — a period when, as the sagacious scliolar 

(Vol. ii. p. 223, ot w(i ) Ulloa, wlio vlsitcU to whom 1 am indebted for a copy of it rc- 

the country m the middle of the last century, murks, a spirit of sounder criticism was 
is unbounded in his expressions of .ulmir.i- Msible in the Castilian historians, 

tion. Voyige to f?.juth Vmcrica, Kng. tians. Acosta, N.iturall and Morall llistorie ot 

tlxindon, 180G), book xii. cli. li. the East and West Indies, Kug, trans. (Loii- 

-* lietanzos, .SumayNanaciondclos Vngas, doii, 160 1), lib. 6, cap 11. — Ho measured the 

MS., cap. 12 — Garcilasso, Com. Ue;il , Tarte .stones himself. — See also (»ardliiESO, Coni. 

1, 111). 7, cap. 27-20. — The demolition of the IteaL, loc. cit. 

fortress, begun immediately after the Con- ■ ‘ Cic/a de Leon, Cronica, cap. 93 -Ondc- 
quest, provoked the lemoiisirancc of mon; gardo, ltd. Seg., MS. — Many hundied blocU.s 
than one enlightened Spaniard, whose voice, of granite may still be seen, it is said, in an 

however, was impotent against the s|)irit of unfinished state, in a quarry near Cuzco, 

cupidity and violence. See Sarmicnto, lie- .Sarmiento, Kelacion, MS., cap. 48.— On- 

lacion, MS., cap. 4 h. ^ degardo, Hd. Sog., MS — Garcilu.sso, Com. 

““ Ibid , ul)i supra. — Tnscripcioncs, Medal- Heal., Vaite 1, lib, 7, cap. 27, 2.s, — The Span- 

las, Templos, Edificios, A utIgue<Jade-«, y iards, puzzled by the execution of so great a 

Monunienlos del Peru, MS This manuscript, w ork wdth euch apparently Inadequate means, 

whicli forraeily belonged to Dr. llobertson, referred it all, in their summary way, to the 

and which is now’ in the British Museum, !>< lievil; an opinion which GurdlQS's'o seems 
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potism which had tlie lives and fortunes of its vassals at its absolute disposal, 
and which, however mild in its general character, esteemed tliese vassals, when 
employed in its service, as lightly as the briife animals for which they served 
as a substitute. ^ • 

The fortress of Cuzco was but part of a system of fortifications established 
throughout their dominions by jlie Incas. This system formed a prominent 
feature in their military policy ; but before entering on this latter it will be 
propcj' to give the reader some view of their civil institutions and scheme of 
govennnent. 

The sceptre of the Incas, U we may credit their historian, descended in 
unbroken succession from father to son, through their whole dynasty. What- 
ever wo may think of this, it appears probable that the light of inheritance 
might be claimed by the eldest son of the Cojja, or lawful cpieen, as she was 
styled, to distinguish her from the host of concubines Avho shared the affec- 
tions of the sovereign.®'^ The (pieen Avas further distinguished, at least in 
later reigns, by the circumstance of being selected from the sisters of the Inca, 
an arrangement Avhich, hoAvever revolting to the ideas of civilized nations, Avas 
recommended to the Peruvians l>y its securing an Iteir to the croAvn of the 
pure heaven-born race, luicontaminated by any mixture of earthly mould.*' 

In his early years, the royal offspring Avas intrusted to the care of the 
(Kiinaifts, or “ Avise men.” as the teachers of Peruvian science Avere called, Avho 
instructed him in such elements of knoAvledge as they possessed, and especially 
in the cumbrous ceremonial of their religion, in Avhicli he Avas to take a pro- 
minent part, (heat care Avas also bestoAved on his military education, of the 
last imi)ortance in a state Avhich, Avitb its professions of peace and good will, 
Avas ever at Avar for the ac(|uisitioii of ^mpire. 

In this military school he Avas educated Avitb such of the Inca, nobles as 
Avere nearly of his own age ; for the sacred name of 1 nca— a fruitful source of 
obscurity in their annals- -AAas a])plied indiffeicntly to all Avho descended by 
the niale line from the founder of the monarchy.*'^ "At the age of sixteen the 
pupils underwent a ])ublic exajnination, pievious to their admission to Avhat 
may be called the order of chivahy. This examination Avas conducted by some 
of the oldest and most illustrious Incas. The candidates Avore rctpured to 
shoAV their prowess in the athleti^ exercises of the Avarrior ; in Avrestling and 
lioxing, ill running such long courses as fully tried their agility and strength, 
ill severe fasts of seA^eral days’ duration, and in mimic comkits, Avhich, although 
the Aveapons Avere blunted, were alAA'ays atUmded Avith Avounds, and sometimes 
Avith death. •During this trial, Avhich lasted thirty days, the royal neophyte 


willms t«» iiul(trs(’. 'J lu* author ot the Aiitig. 
y IVIonumenlos del I’cni, MS., rejects this 
notion ^\lth hecotiiing gravity. 

Saimiento, Uelacion, MS, ra]». Y. — (iar- 
ci lasso, Com. Ileal., Taitc 1, Iib. ], cap. 20. — 
Atosta .speaks of tlu- eldest brutlier of the 
jnca a.s succeeding in prercrence to the son 
(111). (5, lap. 12). lie may liave contoiinded 
the reruvian with the Aztec usage. The 
llejiuil of the lloyal Audience states that a 
hrolhev succeeilcd in default of a sou. Dec. 
dc la Aud. Keal., MS, 


“AY soror ct co)ijttx” According to 
lrarcilu^bo, the heir-apparent alwai/s married 
a .sister. (Com. Keid , Paite 1, lib 1, cap. 
9.A Ondegaido notices this as an innovation 
at the close ot the llltcenth century. (Uela- 
cion PiimciJ, .AIS.) The historian of the 
Incas, iio\>evoi, is (oiillnncd in his extia- 
ordinary .statement l)y Sanniento. Relacion, 
MS., cap. Y.* 

Ciaicilasso. Com. Real., Parte 1, lih. 1, 
cap. 20. 


* [“The sistci -marriage of the Inc.is," lo- 
marks jMr. Taylbr, “had in tlieir leligion at 
oncaa meaning and a ju.stification,— as typi- 
fying, namely, the supposcil relation of the 
sun and iiiooii, like the Egyptian Osins and 
r.sls. (Primitive Culture, i. 201). It may, 


liouever, indicate also different ideas fToni 
those of our lace in regaid to consanguinity. 
See Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and 
Affinity of the Human Family (Smithsonian 
Conti ibutions). — En J 
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fared no better than his comrades, sleepinjj on the ])are ground, gomg unshod, 
and wearing a menu attire, —a mode of life, it was supposed^ which might tend 
to inspire mm with more sympatJiy with the destitute. With all this sliow of 
impartiality, however, it will probably be doing no injustice to the judges to 
suppose that a politic discretion Inay have somewhat quickened theft percept 
tions of the re^l merits of the heir-apparent. 

At the end of the appointed time, the candidates selected as wor^y of the 
honoui-s of their barbaric chivalry were presented to the sovereign, who con- 
descended to take a principal part in the ceremony Of inaugiimtion. He 
began with a brief discourse, in which, after congratidating the young as- 
pirants on the proficiency they had shown in ^lartial exercises, he reminded 
them of the responsibilities attached to their birth and station, and* address- 
ing them aft'ectionately as “children of the Sun,” he exhorted them to imitetc 
their great progenitor in his glorious career of beneficence to mankind. The 
novices then drew near, and, kneeling one by one before the Inca, he pierced 
their ears with a golden bodkin ; and this was suffered to remain there till an 
opening had been made large enough for the enormous pendants which ivere 
peculLar to their order, aud which gave them, with the Sp^niaitls, the name 
of or^mes?^ This ornament was so massy in the ears of the sovereign that 
the cartilage was distended by it nearly to the shoulder, producing what 
i-'cenied a monstrous deformity in the eyes of the Europeans, though, under 
the magical influence of fashion, it was regarded as a beauty by the natives. 

When this operation was perfonned, one of the most venerable of the nobles 
dressed the feet of the candidates in the sandals worn by the order, wliich 
may remind us of the ceremony of buckling on the spurs of the Christian 
knight They were then allowed to assume the girdle or sash around the 
loins, corresponding with the toga vinlu of the Romans, and intimating that 
they had readied the season of manhood. Their heads were adorned Avitli 
garlands of flowers, which, by their various colours, were emblematic of the 
clemency and goo(lnes.s that should grace the character of every true warrior ; 
and the leaves of an evergreen plant were mingled with the flowers, to show 
tliat these virtues should endure without end.*® The princess head w’as fur- 
ther ornamented by a fillet, or tassellcd fringe, of a yellow colour, marie of 
the fine threads of the vicuna wool, which emnrclod the forehead as the pec^^- 
liar insignia of the heir- apparent. The greiit body of the Inca nobility next 
made tlieir appearance, and, heginning with those neatest of kin, knelt down 
before the prince and aid him homage as successor to the crown. The whole 
assembly then moved to the great square of the capital, where jsongs and 
dances and other public festivities closed the important cerentonial of the 

The irlll be less surprised by the resemblance which this ceremonial 

Parte 1, cap. 22.) “The lai’gei* the hole,” 
Bays one of the old Conquerors, " the more of 
a gentleman!” Pedro IMzarro, Descub. y 
Conq., MS. 

Garcilasso, Coni. Beal., Parte 1, lib. 6, 
cap. 27. 

Ibid., cap. 24 -2S.» According to Fernan- 
des, the candidates jiiiurore while shirts, uitii 
something like a cross embroidered in iVont ! 
(Histovia del Peru (fevilla, 1571), Parte 2, lib. 

3, cap. 6.) We rony fancy ourselves occupied 
with some chivalrous ceremonial of the Middle 
Ages. 



tar/*— “I jOs Caballeros ds 
orejas horadados, y de 
.. . rodetes de plata y oro : 

los Jos Caste- 

lJaiioBla|»rii!^ vea que los vieron.” (Monte- 
BinoSkMemo^fisdantigu hisioriales dal Peru, 
MS., Bb. ^ 6.) The ornament,. W’bJch . was 

|a the ftwtn of a w heel, did not depend Si om the 
dir. but was inserted in the grio^ of it, and 
wds m Iai|t» as an orange, •• lA hacen tan 
anclpi como una gran rosea de nar.mja; los 
i Princlpales tralan aquellas roscas 
de ofp fmo en las orejas.” (Conq. 1 Po»>. del 
Pini, - Also Garcilasso, Com. Beal., 
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bears to the inauguration of a Christian knight in the feudal ages, if he reflects 
that a ^niijar analogy may be traced in the institutions of other people more 
or less civilized^ and that it is natural that nations occupied with the one great 
business of war should mark the period when the preparatory education for it 
was ended, by similar characteristic ceremonidk 

Having thus honourably passed throagh hi» ordeal, the heir-i^parent was 
deemed worthy to sit in the councils of hw father, and was enr|>loy^ in offices 
of trust at home, or, more usually, sent on distant expeditions to practise in 
the field the lessons which he had hitherto studied only on the mimic theatre 
of war. His first cau^paigns were conducted luider the renowned Commanders 
who had grown giay in tfic aer^ce of his father, until, advancing in years and 
experience, he was placed, in command himsClf, and, like Htiayna Oapae, the 
last and most illustrious of his line, carried the banner of tHe rainbow, the 
armorial ensign of his house, far over the borders, among the remotest tribes of 
the plateaiL 

The government of Pern was a des]^isni, mild in its character, but in its 
foym a pure and unmitigated despotism. The sovereign was placed at an 
immeasurable distance above his subjects. Even proudest of the Tnra 
nobility, elainmiga descent from the same divine original as hiinself, could not 
venture into the royal presence, unless barefoot, and bearing a light burden on 
Ids shoulders in token of liomage.^* As the representative of tlie Sun, he stood 
at the head of tho priesthood, and presided at the most in}poii;ant of the 
religious festivals^^^ He raised armies, and usually commanded them in per- 
son. He imposed taxes, made laws, and provided for their execution by the 
appointment of judges, whom lie removed; at pleasm-e. He was the source 
from which everything flowed ,--aH dignity, all power, all emolument. He 
was, in short, in the well-known phrase of the European despoti ** himself the 

The Inca asserted his claims as a superior being by Assuming a pomp in his 
manner of living well calculated to impose on people. His ui’ess was of 
the finest woof of the vicufia, richly dyed, and ornamented with a profusioii of 
gold and precious stones. Round his head was wreathed a turban of many- 
coloured folds, called the with a tasselled fringe, like that worn by the 

prince, but of a scarlet colour, while two feathers of a rare and curious bird, 
called the coraquenq^. placed upright in it, were the distinguishing insignia 
of royalty. The birds ffora which tfiese feathers >vere obtained were found in 
a desert country among the mountains; and it was death to destroyer to take 
then), as they were rei^erved for the exclusive, purpose of supplying the royal 


” Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 1, cap. U.— 
Sarmiento, Uelaclou, MS., cap. 7.— *'*Porquo 
verdatleramaa^te «i lo que yo he averiguado 
todallaYi^tepelan do loa Ingaa fue ntia eub- 
jcccton tow ia^^gente, qual yo nunca he 
uido decir de otra nactoii en tanto 

grade, qtie per muy prinelpat quo un »^fior 
fueec, dende que entrava cerea del Cuace eh 
cierta Mftal quo tetava pueata en cada ca- 
mine de quatre que hay, uavia dende tilli de 
venir cargado basta la preaencla del liiga, y 
nlli dq)ava la carga y hacia au ebedieDCla.*' 
Ondegardo, Hel. Prim.. MS.. 

^ It was only at one of these festivals, and 
hardly authorizes the sweeping assertipii. of 
Carli«that the royal and sacerdotal authority 
were blended together in Peru. We shall 
aee, Ijereaficr, the important apd indepen- 


dent position cccupiTd by the high-priest. 
** Le baceihocc ci I’Empire ^oieht dlylsed an 
JMekique; au Hen miMja etoieot ' tSujUia au 
Ps^rou, comme aa Tibet et' 4 )a Ch^e« et 
coniihe 11 le ftit 4 Rome, 

Jetta ii’S fondemciis de 

sant le Racerdoce ou la 

Pontife.*' r,ettrea Amerlcaiim^^miy^S), 

trad. Fran$., tom. J. let. T. ' 

** <^Porque el Inga davh A' que 
era bijo del Sol, con Mte tltulo sh fadeiaimorar, 
i governava prlocipalmeute en tanto gr^do 
que nadieSe le.atrevla, 1 su palabra era ley, 
i nadfe osaba ir crniUra sh palabra ni volautad : 
aunque obleae oe Ipatar dent mill Indioa, no 
havla ninguno en att Keiuo que le osase decir 
guo no lo hldtise.*’ Conq. I. Pcb. dej Pirn, 
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lieatl-gear. Every succeeding monarch was provided with a new pair of these 
plumes, and his credulous subjects fondly believed that only two individuals of 
the species had ever existed to furnish the simple ornament for the diadem of 
the Incas.** • 

Although the Peruvian monarch was raised so far above the highest of his 
subjects, no condescended to mingle occasionally with them, and took great 
pains personally to inspect the condition of the humbler classes. He presided 
at some of the religious celebrations, and on these occasions entertained the 
great nobles at his table, when he complimented them, after the fasfiion of 
more civilized nations, by drinking the health of those whom he most delighted 
to honour.*® • 

But the most effectual jiieans taken by the Incas for communltating with their 
pe(ple Avere their progresses through the empire. These were comlucied, at in- 
tervals of several years, Avith great state and magnificence. The sedan, or litter, 
in Avhich they travelled, richly emblazoned Avith gold and emeralds, Avas guarded 
by a numerous escort. The men Avho bore it on their shoulders Avere provided by 
tAvo cities, specially appointed for the purpose. It Avas a post to be coveted 
by no one, if, as is asserted, a fall Avas punished Avith death.*' They travelled 
Avith ease and expedition, halting at the fajubon, or inns, erected by govern- 
ment along the route, and occasionally at the royal palaces, Avhich in the great 
toAvns afforded ample accommodations to the Avhole of the monarch’s retinue. 
The noble roads which traversed the table-land w^ere lined with people, avIio sAvept 
aAvay the stones and stubble from their surface, strewing tliem Avith sweet- 
scented lloAvcrs, and vying Avith each other in carrying forward the baggage 
from one village to anbthcr. The monarch halted from time to time to listen 
to the grievances of his subjects, or to settle some points Avhich had been 
referred to his decision by the regular tribunals. As the princely train Avoimd 
its Avay along the mountain-passes, every place Avas thronged Avith spectators 
eager to catch a glimpse of their sovereign ; and Avhen he raised the curtains 
of his litter and sliOAved himself to their eves, the air Avas rent Avith acclama- 
tions as they invoked blessings on his head.*" Tradition long commemorated 
the spots at which he halted, and the simple people of the country held tlioii 
in reverence as places consecrated by the presence of an Inca.** 

” Garci lasso, Com. J’urto 1, lib. 1, rmi.v Ilogionis fnvcntioiK', et UcIjus lu Cdtli-m 

cap. 22; lib. 6, cap. JiM.— Ciez.i do Loon, Cro- nostfe (Antvcrpuv, 1607), lot. 37. — Zaiato, 

nicfl, cap. 114.- Acosta, lib. 6, cap. 12. (’onq. dol I’oni, Hb 1, cap. 11. — According to 

One would hardly expect to lind among tins writer, the litter was cairicd by the 

the American Indians this social and kindly nobles; one thousand of wliom wore specially 

custom of our Saxon ancestors,— now fallen reserved for the humiliating honour. UJd 

somewhat out of use, in tlic capricious iniio- supra. * 

vations of modern fashion, Garcilasso is dif- ■■ The accl.imtitions must have been potent 

fuse in his account of the forms observed at indoeii, if, as Saruiionlo tells us, they souk'- 

the royal table. (Com. Real., Paito l, lib. O, times brought tho birds down from the sky ! 
cap. 23.) The only hours of eating were at “ f)c esta manera c ran tan temidos los Reyo.s 

eight or nine in tho morning, and at sunset, que .si salian por el Ileyno y permitiau alzar al- 

w 01011*^10014 place at nearly the same time, in gun pafHi de los quo Ibaii on las andas para 

all seasons, in the latitude of Cuzco. The <lejarse ver de siis vasallos, al/abau tan gran 

historian of the Incas admits that, though alarido quo bacian caer las aves de lo alto 

temperate In eating, they indulged ft’cely in doiide iban volando a ser tomadas it nianos." 

their cups, frequently prolonging their revelry (Rclacioii, MS., cap. 10.) The same author 

to a late hour of the night. Ibid , J’arte 1, has given In anotlier place a more credible 

lib. 6, cap. 1. account of the , royal progresses, which the 

" *‘In Icctica, aurco talmlato coiistrata, Spanish reader will find extracted in Ap- 
humeris ferebant; in suminfi, ca crat obser- pendix Ko. 1. 

yantia, vt vultum ejus intuerl maxime inci- Garciiasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 3, 

vile put|ircnt, ct Inter baiulos, quicunque vel cap. 14; lib. 6, cap. 3. — Z.iratc, Conq^ del 

leviter pede offenso ha'sitaret, c vcstiglo in- Peru, lib. 1, cap. 11. 

terflcprent.” Levln\is Apollonius. Do Pe- 
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Tlic royal palaces were on a nia^jnificcnt scale, and, far from being confmecl 
to the capital or a fcAv principal towns, were scattered over all the provinces 
of their vast empire.^® The buildings were low, but covered a wide extent of 
ground. Some of the apartments were spaciolis, but they were generallv small, 
and had«o communication with one anothei^ except that they opened, into a 
common square or court. The walls rvere made of blocks of stone of various 
sizes, like those described in the fortress of Cuzco, rough-hewn, but carefully 
wrought near the line of junction, which was scarcely visible to the eye. The 
roofs were of wood or rushes, which have perished under the rude touch of 
time, that has shown more respect for the walls of the edifices. The whole 
seems to have been characterised by solidity and strength, rather than by any 
attempt at architectural elegance.^* 

But wliatever want of elegance there may have been in the exterior of the 
imperial dwellings, it was amply compensated by the interior, in wliich all the 
opulence of the Peruvian princes was ostentatiously displayed. The sides of 
the apartments were thickly studded with gold and silver ornaments. Niches, 
prepared in the walls, were filled with images of animals and plants curiously 
wrought of the same costly materials ; and even much of the domestic furni- 
ture, including the utensils devoted to the most ordinary menial services, dis- 
played the like wantoji magnificence!^* With these gorgeous decorations 
were mingled richly-coloured stiifls of the delicate manufacture of the Peru- 
vian wool, ivhich were of so beautiful a texture that the Spanish sovereigns, 
Avith all tlio luxuries of Europe and Asia at their command, did not disdain to 
use them.^* The royal household consisted of a throng of menials, supplied 
by the neighbouring towns and villages, Avhich, as in Mexico, Avere bound to 
furnish the monaren Avith fuel and oriicr ncccssarie.s for the consumption of 
tlie palace. 

But the favouriti residence of the Incas was at Yucay, about four leagues 
distant from the capital. In this delicious valley, locked up witbiii the friendly 
arms of the sierra, Avhich sheltered it from the rude bj’eezes of the east, and 
refreshed by gushing fountains and streams of running Avater, they built the 
most heautifm of their palaces. Here, when Avearied Avith the dust and toil 
of the city, they loved to retreat, and solace themselves AAith the society of 
their favourite concubines, Avandering amidst groves and airy gardens, that 
shed around tlieir soft, intoxicating odours and lulled the senses to voluptuous 
repose. Here, too, tfiey loved to indulge in the luxury of their baths, re- 
plenished by streams of crystal Avater Avliicli Avere conducted through subter- 
raneous silver channels into basins of gold. The spacious gardens were 
stocked Avith numerous varieties of plants and tloAvers that greAv Avithout 
elTort ill this teiiiperate region of the tropics, Avhile parterres of a more extra- 


Velasco lias given some account of 
several of these palaces situated in dilTerent 
parts in the kingdom of Quito. Hist, de 
Quito, tom. i. pp. 195-197. 

Cieza do Leon, Cronica, cap. 44. — Antig. 
y TMonumentos dc Teiu, MS.— See, among 
others, the description of the remains still 
existing of the royal buildings at Callao, about 
ten leagues south of Quito, by Ulloa, Voyage 
to Soutli America, book 6, ch. 11, and since, 
more carefully, by Humboldt, Vues des Cor- 
dlllercs, p. 197. 

■*“ (iarcil.iH^o, Com. Beal., Parte 1, lib. 6, 
cap, 1. — “Tanto quo todo el scrvicio de la 
Casa del Bey as! de cautaras para su vino, 
como diJ cozinay todo era oro y plain, y esto no 


cn im lugary en una parte lo lonin, sino eii 
muchas." (Sanniento, Belarion, MS., cap. 11.) 
See also the flaming accounts of tlie nalacea 
of Bilcas, to the \vest of Cuzco, by Cieza de 
].eon, as reported to him by Spaniards who 
had seen them in their glory. (Cronica, 
cap. S9.) Tlie niches are still described by 
niodera travelleis as to be found in the walla. 
(Humboldt, Vues des Cordlllcrcs, p. 197.) 

“ La ropa do la caraa toda era do mantas, 
y fre^adas de lana de Vlcufij, que cs tan fina, 
y tan rcgalada, que entre otros cosas prccia- 
daMdeaquolItts Tierras, se las han traido para 
la cama del Bey Don rhellpe Segundo." 
Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 6, cap. 1. 
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ordinary kind Avcro planted by their side, ;;loAving with the variou.'i forms of 
vegetable life skilfully imitated in gold and silver ! Among^ them the Indian 
corn, the most beautiful of American grains, is particulany commemorated, 
and the curious workmanship is noticed with whidi the golden ear was half 
disclosed amidst the broad lea^fes of silver, and the light tassel of “the fame 
material that floated gracefully from its top.^^ 

If this dazzling pictiire staggers the faith of the reader, he may reflect that 
the Pemvian mountains teemed with gold ; that the natives understood the 
art of working the mines, to a considerable extent ; that none of the ore, as 
we shall see hereafter, was converted into coin, and that the whole of it 
passed into the haiuls of the sovereign for hi^own exclusive benefit^ whether 
tor puimses of utility or ornamenti Certain it is that no iact is better 
attesteiV by the Conquerors themselves, who had ample meims Ol }n{6rma<- 
lion, and no motive for misstatoment. The Italian poets, in their goi^geous 
pictures of the gardens of Alcina and Morgana, came nearer the truth than 
they imagined. 

Our surprise, Iiowever, may reasonably be excited when wo consider that 
the wealth displayed by the Peruvian princes was only that which ctuih had 
amassed individirally for himself. He owed nothing to inheritance from his 
predecessoi s. On the decease of an Iiica^ Jiis palaces. were abandoned ; all liis 
treasures, except what were employed in his obseonies, his furniture ai d 
apparel, were suflbred to remain asne left them, and liis mansions, save one, 
were closed up for ever. The new sovereign was to provide himself with 
everything new for his royal state. The reason of this was the popular belief 
that the soul of the departed monarch would return after a time to re^animato 
his body on earth ; and they wished that ho should find everything to whicfi 
he had been used in life prepared for his reception.^* 

When an Inca died, or. to use his own language, was called home to the 
mansions of his father, the Sun,” his obsetpues were celebrated with grert 
pomp and solemnity. The bowels were taken from the body and deiwsited in 
the temple of Tampu, about flve leagues from the capital. A quantity of bis 
plate and jewels was buried with them, and a number of his attendants ai.d 
favourite cDncubines, amounting sometimes, it is raid, to a tliousand, were 
immolated on his tomb.*^ Some of them showed the natural repugnance to 
the sacrifice occasionally manifested by the i^ictims of a similar superstition in 
India. But these were probably the menials and mbre humble attendants ; 
since the women have been known, in more than one instance, to lay violent 
hands on themselves, when restrained from testifying their fidelity by this a( t 
of conjugal martyrdom. This melancholy ceremony was followed by a general 
mourninff throughout the empire. At stated intervals, for a year, tlie people 
assemble to renew the expressions of their sorrow ; processions; were made, 
displaying" the l^cmn^ of the departed monarch : bards and nAproti were 
api^intea to chroniele his achievements, and their songs cQn||||^ to be 

of the warrior mIio fell fa w^iit lo 

Accompany the Sua">ih bijn bright pfogrc8«t 
through the hraveu^. (See. OoiiqUcH ol 
Mexico, l)ook 1, chap. S.> 

Cipq. i Pob.<tel Wrtt, MS.-Aa8to, lib. 
5, cap.^ 6.~Poiir thoneana of tliese vlctlntin, 
according \o Samiten(o;^we may hope ft is 
an cxaggeration,-^raeed the iunertl . ob- 
eequics of Huayna Capac, the la^t of the 
Incas before the corning uf the Sponiardls. 
lU'lacton, MS., cap. 66, 


Garcllitese, Com. Real;* Parte I, lib. 6, 
cap. 26; HI). rap. 2 .-^*^rmtent 04 Kelacion, 
M.S., cap. 24.~CIe'/a do tjeon, Croniea, cap. 
94'>-Tj^ last writer speaks ef a fiement, maoe 
In part of liquid gold, as uMd lu the freyal 
buildings of Tambo, a valley not far ^fW>m 
Yucayl (Ubl supra.) W^^ay exetis® the 
s^ariilards for demolishing euch ediflees,— if 
. . they eyer met with them, 

- Acosta, lib. 6, capw l2.*<-Oarcilarso, Com.. 
Rea). Porte i, lib. 6, cap. 4. 

The Aztec.^ also, believed that tlie eoul 
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relieai>x>il at hkh fe.stivals in the pmence of the reigning monarch,— tlius 
stimulating the living by the glorious example of tlie dead.** 

The body of the deceased Inca was slaifullfr embalmed, and removed to tl e 
great temple of the 8nn at Cuzco. There flie Peruvian sovereign, on entei - 
mg the aVful sanctuary, might behold the efn^es of his royal ancestor, ranged 
in opiK)site files,— the men on the right, and their queens on the left, of the 
great luminary which blazed in refulgent gold on the walls of the temple. The 
bodies, clothed in the princely attire whicJi they had been acciLstoraeil toi\ea’’, 
were placed on chairs of gold, and sat with their heads inclined downwaid, 
their hands placidly crossed over their bosoms, their countenances exhibiting 
their natural dusky hue,— leS.s1iable to change than the fresher colouring of a 
European complexion,— and their hair of raVen black, or silvered over witli 
age, according to the period at which they died 1 It seemed like a company 
ot solemn worshippers fixed in devotion,— so true were the forms and linea- 
ments to life. The Pemviams were as successful as the Egyptians in thfe 
miserable attempt to Yicrpetuate the existence of the Iwdy beyond the limits 
assigned to it by nature.** 

They cherished a still stranger illusion in the attentions wJiicli they con- 
tinued to pay to these insensible remains, as if they uere instinct i\itli life. 
One of the houses belonging to a deceased Inca was kept open and occuj)ied 
liy his guard and attendiints, with all the state appropriate to i*oyalty. On 
cei tain' festivals, the revered bodies of the sovereigns were brought out i\itli 
areat ceremony into the public square of the capital. Invitations were sent 
by the captains of the guard of the respective Inca* to the different nobles and 
oftieers of th6 court ; and entertaiiimaitiwei'e provided in the names of thcir 
masters, whkh displayed all the profuse Hsijpguiticence of their treasmes,— and 
“ .sncli a display,” rays an ancient chiOiitcrer, ** was tlieiti in the great sqpare 
of Cuzco, oa tfiis occasion, of gold and .silver plate and jewels, a.s no other city 
in the w*orl4 ever witnessed,” ** The banquet was served by the menials of 
tlio respective households, and the guests partook of the melancholy cheer in 
the presence of the royal phantom with the same attention to the forms of 
courtly etiquette as if the living monarch had presided 


Clm d$ Leon, Cronica, cap. q2,— Oloni- 
Com. Ileal., Pane l, lib 0, cap f». — 
hiamilcnto, llelacloii, MS , can a. • 
Otideuardo, Rcl. Prim , MS — GaTc{la»<io, 
Tom Heal., Parte 1, lib. 6, cap. 29.— The 
Poiuvian<i aecreted those mummies of tUeir 
^occrelgns aftey the Conmiest, tliot they 
might i)‘>t 1)6 profaned by the insults of tho 
iSpaiifarda. Ondegardo. when corr^ffidor of 
CttfcOf discovered five of them, thiee male 
nnd tevo fejdun^ The former were the bodies 
«f VlraCodtaj^^tbd sreat Tupac Inca Yn- 
panqnt anaflKiilt sou Huayna Cjpao. Oar- 
cllasso Sawni«m in 1660. Ihey were 
dressed In th^r regal robes, wlUi no insignia 
but the llaidu on their beads. They w ere in 
d bitting posture, aud, to use his oevn ex- 
pression, “perfo^ct as life, without so much 
as a hair or an eyebrow wanting." As they 
were earned through the streeta, decently 
shrouded with a mantle, the Indians threw 
themselves on iheir knees, in sign of rever- 
ence, with many tears and groans, and were 
HtiU more touched aa they b^ield some of tbo 
Spaniards ihomselvcs dofilng their cans, lii 
token of respect to departed royalty, (ibid.. 


ubi Pupva.) Hie bodies were subsequently 
removtd to Jama; aud Father Acobta, who 
»aw them there some twenty years latei, 
speaks of them as still in perfect plescrva- 
tion. 

'* “Tciienioa por miiy cierto que ni ni 
Jerusalem, Uoma, hi en Persia, ni eii nii> 
guna parte do) muudopor tiinguua Republics 
nl Hey dc el, so juntaba en an lugar taiita 
rlquerA de Metaies do oro y Plata y J’edreria 
como on esta Plaxa del Cuzco ; qvumdo estos 
fiestas y otias scmejnntcs se baclaa." !?fir- 
mlento, Rolaclon, MS , cap. 27. 

idem, Itelaclon, MS., cap- S W,— Onde- 
ganlu, Kel. Seg , MS.— Jt was itily, liDtaever. 
the great and good pr.uces that were thus 
honoured, accoiding to Sarmiento, whose 
souls the silly people fondly believed, on 
account of their virtues, werv in heaven, 
although, in trutli/' as the same writer 
assures K«, “they were all the time burning 
in tho flamrs of hell " ! ** Digo hs quo 

]ia\jendo bido cu vida bneiios y valer(»M», 
gejK robos con los Indios en les liacer metcedes. 
peidonadorcs dc injurtaa. porque A estos tales 
cfinonlzaban en su ceguedad por Santos y 
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The nobility of Peru consisted of two orders, the first and l)y far tlie most 
important of which was that of the Incas, who, hoastiiifi; a common descent 
with their soverei^rn, h'ved, as it were, in the reflected light of his glory. As 
the Peruvian monarchs availed themselves of the right of polygamy to a very 
liberal extent, leaving behind fhem families of one or even two •hundred 
children,*® the nobles of the blood roval, though comprehending only their 
descendants in the male line, came in the course of years to be very numerous.*® 
They were divided into difterent lineages, each of which traced its pedigree to 
a diflerent member of the royal dynasty, though alKerininatcd in the divine 
founder of the empire. 

Tlicy were distinguished by many exclusive and very important privileges ; 
they wore a peculiar dress, spoke a dialect, if we may believe the chronicler, 
peculiar to themselves,** and had the choicest portion of the public domain 
assigned for their support. They lived, most of them, at court, near the 
Piprson of the jwince, sliaring in his counsels, dining at his board, or supplied 
from his table. They alone were admissible to the great offices in the priest- 
liood. They were invested w’itli the command of armies and of disbint gar- 
risons, were placed over the provinces, and, in short, filled every station df 
high trust and emolument.** Even the laws, sevei’e in their general tenor, 
.^em not to have been framed with reference to them ; and the people, invest- 
ing the Avhole order with a portion of the sacred character Avhicn belonged to 
the sovereign, held that an Inca noble uas incapable of ciime.*® 

The other order of nobility was the CurncaSy the caciques of the compiei'cd 
nations, or their descendants. They were usually continued by the govern- 
ment in their places, though they Avero required to visit the capital occa- 
sionally, and to alloAv their sons to be educated there as the pledges of their 
loyalty. It is not easy to define the nature or extent of their privileges. 
They Avere possessed of more or less i>OAver, acconling to the extent of tneir 
patrimony and the number of their A’assals. Their authority Avas usually 
transmitted from father to son, though sometimes the successoi* Avas chosen 
by the people.*^ They did not occupy the highest posts of state, or those 

bonrraPan 8U3 liuc.sos, sin cntoiid*^r quo las apromlerln, coino LeiiKnagc Divino. Esta mo 

animn.s anliuii rn l«)s Vriflernos y rreian que ewTiven dul INru, quo ho ha penlido total- 

ostaban en cl Cielo.” S.irmiento, Ilelacion, mente; porqne como percclb la lliquibliia 

M.S , ubi supra. partbnilar do los Iiuas, pcrciio tambicn el 

Garcllasso says over tlirce hundred ’ LenKuape dcllost'’ Garcllasso, Cum. Real., 

(Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. :i, cap. 10.) 'I'lie Parte 1, lib, 7, cap. 1.* 

fact, though ratlier startling, is not incredible, ' “ Una sola Rente. Imllo yo quo era exenta, 
if, like Iluayna Capae, tlicy counted seven quo eran los Jiirus del Cuzco y jior alli al 
hundred wives In their seraglio. See Siir- lededor dc ambas parcialidadbs, j^orque e.^tos 
iniento, Relucion, MS., cap. 7. no solo no pagavan tribiUo, pero ami comlan 

“•* Garcilaseo mentions a class of Incas /wr do lo que tr.iiaii al Jnga de toJo cl reino, y 

privileffio, who were allowed to fiosspss the estos eran jioi la mayor parto los Goveriia- 

name and many of the immunities of tlie (lores on todo id rem >, y por dondo quiera que 

blood royal, though only descended from iliaii so les Irncla muoha honna.’' Ondcgaido, 

the great, vas.saN that first .served under tho Rel. Prim , MS. 

banner of Manco Capac. (Com. Real , Parte Garcllasao, (’om. Real., Parte 1, lib. 2, 

J, lib. 1, cap. 22.) This important fact, to cap. 16. 

which he often refers, one would be glad to In tills event, it seems, the successor 

hce confirmed by a single authority. namcil iiaa usually presented to the Inca 

Los Incas tiivioron otra IjPiigiia par- for confirmation. (Doc, de la And. Real., 

tlcular, quo hablavnn entie cllo.s, que no la MS.) At other times the Inca himself sc- 

enteudian los demas Indiosi^l !cs era licito lected the heir from among tho children of 

* [An analysis of fifteen words pieservcd Ueberjdio Ureinbewolmer von Peru, cited by 

by Gurcllasso lias led to the conidiisiun that Urinton, Myths of the New SVorUl, p.* 3L 

the supposed secret language of the Incas was — Ex>.l 

Oply a diaket of the common tongue. Meyen, 
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nearest the pci’son of the .soverei<>n, like tlie nobles of the blood. Their au- 
thority seems to have been usually local, and always in subordination to the 
teiTitorial jurisdiction of the great piovincial j^overnors, who were taken from 
the Incas.** 

It was •the Inca nobility, indeed, wJio con^ituted the real strength of the 
Peruvian monarchy. Attached to their prince by ties of consanguinity, they 
had common sympa-thies and, to a considerable extent, common intere^s with 
him. Distinguished by a peculiar dress and insignia, as well as by language 
and blood, from the rest of the couiinunity, they were never confounded with 
the other tribes and nations who were incorporated into the great Peruvian 
monarchy. After the lapse of centuries they still retained their individuality 
as a peculiar people. Ineywcre to the compicred races of tlie country what 
the Komans were to the barbarous hordes of the Empire, or 'the Normans to 
the ancient inhabitants of the British Isles. Clustering around the throne, 
they formed an invincible ])halanx to shield it alike from secret conspiracqf 
ami open insurrection. Though living chiefly in the capital, they were also 
distributed throughout the country in all its high stations and strong military 
pdsts, thus establishing lines of communication Avith the court, Avhich enabled 
the sovereign to act simultaneously and Avith eflect on the most distant 
quarters of his empire. They possessed, moreover, an intellectual pre-emi- 
nence, Avhich, no less than their station, gave tliem authority Avith the people. 
Indeed, it may he said to have been the princinal foundation of their aiitlio- 
rity. The ciania of the Inca race sIioaa" a decided superiority over the other 
races of the land in intellectual poAver ; *** and it cannot be denied that it Avas 
the fountain of tliat peculiar civilization and social polity Avhich raised the 
Peruvian monarchy above every other state in South Americ^a. Whence this 
remarkable race came, and Avh'at Ava^. its early history, are among those mys- 
teries that meet us so fixvpiently in the annals of the New World, and Avhich 
time and the antiquary have as yet done little to explain.*^ 


the deceased Cnraca. “ In slioi t,” says Onde- 
gardo, “thcic ^vas no rule of buccession 8o 
sure, but it might be set aside by tlie supreme 
will of the sovereign.” Ilel. Prim , M.S. 

(Jareihisso, Com. fUcal., I’arto I, lib 4, 
rap. 10. — Sarmiento, Relation, SIS, cap. 11. — 
Dec. dc lu And Real., MS — Cieza de If?on, 
Cionica, cap. !)3. — Comp 1 Pbb. del Pirn, MS. 


'' Dr. iAbwton’.s valuable work contains 
several engravings of bolli the Inca and the 
oimimon Peiiivian bkull, .“liowing that the 
facial angle In the foi mer, thougli by no means 
great, was mucli larger than that in tlie latter, 
which was singularly Hat and deficient in 
intellectual character. Crania Americana 
(Philadelphia, 1829) f 


[’I’lie vMldost speculations on this point 
have not been -tliosc of early writers, un- 
guided by any principles of philological or 
ethnological science, and accustomed to re- 
gard the Hebrew Scriptures as the sole foun- 
tain of knowledge in regard to the origin and 

t [It sceras extremely improbable that Dr, 
Morton should have been able to obtain any 
well-uutlienticated crania of the Incas. •• With 
the exception,” says Rivero, “of the mum- 
mies of the four [?J emperors which were 
carried to Lima, . . . and the remains of 
which it lias been impossible to di.scovcr up 
to this day, the scpulcliicb of the otheis are 
unknown, as well as of the nobility descended 
from them.” ^ (Peruvian Antiquities, Eng. 
trans., p. 40.) The same writer asserts that 
all the Peruvian crania figured in the work of 
Dr. Morton belong to those of the three races 


diffusion of the human race. lyfodern research 
III matter'^ of language and mythology, while 
dispelling many illusions and furnishing a key 
to many riddle.s, lias opened a field in which 
tho imagination, equipped with a quasi- 
Bclcntlllc apparatu.^, finds a wider range than 

wbicli, according to him, constituted the 
geiieial mass of the ]iopulation, the Chinclias, 
the Aj^tnaracs, and the Huancas. The crania 
of nil these luccs arc, lie further states, dis- 
tinguished by an ostcologlc anomaly; the 
presence, namely, of an interparietal bone, of 
a moie or less triangular form, perfectly dis- 
tinct in the first month after biith, and sub- 
sequently united to the ocx:Ipital, tlie suture 
being marked by a furrow which is never ob- 
literated and which is easily recognized in all 
the crania,— E d.] 
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ORDERS OF THE STATE — PROVISIONS FOR JUSTICE — DIVISION OF LANDS — 
REVENUES AND REGISTERS— GREAT ROADS AND POSTS— ^ULITARV TACTICS 
AND PULIOr. 


If 'we are surprised at the peculiar and original ^tulres of what may he 
called the Peruvian aristocracy, we shall be stul more so as tve des^nd to the 
lower orders of the community and see the very artificial character of their 
institutions, -^as artificial as those of ancient Spartfu and, though in a diftereut 
^y, quite as repugnant to the essential principles of our nature, The institu- 
tions of Lyenrgus, noAvever, were designed fora petty state, while those of Peru, 
although originally intended for such, seemed, like the magic tent in the 
Arabian tale, to have an indefinite power of expansion, and were as w^l 
suited to the most flounsliiiig condition of the empire as to its iiifaiit fortune^. 
Jn this remarkable accommodation to change of circumstances we see the 
proofs of a contrivance that aigues no slight advance in civilization. 

The name of Peru was not known to the native^. It was given by the 
Spaniards, and originated, it is said, in a misapprehension of tlic Indian name 


(vor before. The Ulscoverles of Ihe Abbe 
Hrosseur de Dourbonrg In regard the origin 
of the Mexican civilizaijuii ioivo been niatcheil 
by those of a Peruvian scholar, l>r. Vincente 
I<'idel Lopez, who, in a work entitled Les 
Races arvennos du Perou (Pans, isll), has 
brought fonvard a vast array of argument to 
pnive that the dominant race in Peru was an 
ofhhoot of the great Indo-rEuropean family, 
transplanted at some remote period to the 
American soil, atul not connected by blood 
with any of its other occupants. 'I his theory 
is based on a comparison of languages, of 
architectural and otlier remains, and of inatl- 
tutions and ideas. The Qulchua language, it 
IS admitted, dltfers in form from all the 
r cognized Aryan tongues. Like the other 
American Uhgnag(>Sr it is pohj$yMhetie, 
though J>r. Lopez, who makes no distinction 
])etween the two terms, calls it aggluting.tive^ 
classing It with the dialects of the Tufimiun 
family. Diit 'many philologists hold thattliero 
must have been a perl^ when the oldest 
Aryan tongues were desntute of itiRexions 
and employed tlie same modes of exmcaslon 
as the Chinese and other monosyllabic lan- 


guages. There is thoreR$re a ** missing Udkv'* 
which Is supplied by the Qulchua* this being 
.'igglutlnattve in form but Aryan tn substance, 
'J'he latter point is establtslied by the IdafttUy 
of its leading roots with those pf the SaneorR : 
that is to say, there are X?us, tas, and vas, 
with meanings capable of bsIHg dl^'torted into 
some similarity. In both. The argument tn 
-‘^regard to architecture, pottery, etc., is of a 
m<»re familiar kind, having been long since 
fenced in support of vaHous conjectures. 
'f«ei mythologlco! hypotheses arc wore amus- 


ing. Dr. Lopez holds, with M. Brasseur, that 
all myths are identical ; but while the latter 
insists that their common significance is geo- 
logical, the former eontends that it is astro- 
nomical. A single example will illustrate 
the method by which, the author establishes 
bis points. The most ancient Peruvian deity, 
as Lr. Lopez believes, was A the representa- 
tive of the waning moony identical with the 
Ata of the Homeric mythology. Another step 
brings us to Hecate,— properly 'Kf-ATw, of or 
by Ate , — and a tliirJ to Athene— A ti-inna — 
and Minei'va, both names signifying tlio same 
tbinff, vlz.,/cn’c« dc la lune. Lest It should 
1>e supposed tbat^ueb conjectures have sprung 
from the remoteness and tfMilation in which, 
as Dr. I.opez compiains, the Peruvian scholar 
is placed, it may be proper to mention that 
ho iDis been anticipated and e<ven outstripped 
in his leading ideas by sometjlerman savants, 
who, by a similar etymologh al process, have 
identified both the Peruvians and the Aztecs 
08 Celts. *' Aber W'oherkamen Jl^.^eltcn ? 
asks one of these entbu^n^'j^ explorers. 
**l>enn dass es Kolten gewMl^l^d, kann 
nicht mehr swcifelbaft.'seln. "'"Ahd he an- 
swers his own inquiry by showing the probfl- 
blHty that they were Irish, *nhe last pagan 
remains of that people," w’bO. rescued their 
oil! dnddlcal worsliinf firom the Inroads of 
Uiristlanitjy, and havmg carried it across the 
ocean,— whetlite stopping at G reenland on the 
way or,nof he Js unable to decide,— planted It 
on the Andes, that is to say, the beautiful 
land, from an, pleasant, beautiful, and des, 
land." Frenzel, Per Belas Oder Sonnendlenst 
auf den Anden, Oder Keltcn in America < Leip- 
zig, ise?).— E p.] 
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ol “ rivev.’* * However this may be. it is certain that the natives had no other 
epithet by.which to desigrmte the large collection of tribes and nations wlio 
were assembled under the sceptre of the Incas, than that of Tavantinsnytf, 
or four quarters of the world.” * This wiji not sui|)rise a citizen of the 
United Slates, who has no other name by which to class himself among 
nations than wiiat Ls borrowed from a quarter of the globe.* Tlie kingdom, 
conformably to its name, was divided into four parts, distinguished each by a 
separate title, and to each of which ran one of the four great roads that 
diverged from Cuzco, the capital or navel of the Peruvian monarchy. The 
city was in like manner divided into four quarters ; and the various races 
which gathered there from th^ distant parts of the empire lived each in the 
quarter nearest to its respective province. They all continued to wear their 
peculiar national costume, so that it was easy to determine their origin ; and 
the same order and system of arrangement prevailed in the motley populatioik 
of the capital as in the great provinces of the empire. The capital, in faci|* 
w^as a miniature image of the empii*e.* 

The four great provinces were each placed under a viceroy or governor, who 
ruled over them with the assistance of one or moi*e councils for the diflerent 
departments. These viceroys resided, some poi tion of their time, at least, in 
the capital, where, they constituted a sort of council of state to the Inca.* 
The nation at large was distributed into decades, or small bodies of ten ; aiid 
every tenth man. or head of a decade, had .supervision of the restj— being 
required to see that they enjoyed the rights ami immunities to which they 

MVlii, According to GarciUsso, was tlte vanity reflection that the name of u 
Indian name for “rivet," and was given; l>y hiUabited.'^y so many 

one of the natives In answer toa (lueaiion put uviUied nutldns, has been exclusively con- 
to him by the Spaniards who conceived it to ceded to hira.-^Was ft conceded or assumed i j 

1>e the name of country. (Com. Real., * Garcilasso, Com. Heal.; Parte 1, lib. 2, 

Parle J, lib. 1, cap. s.) Such bluudors have cup. 9, 10.«^Clezade Leon, Crunica, cap. 9y.>- 

led to the name.S of many places both in North The capital was further divided into two part‘<, 

and South America. IWontesinos,' Iwwtvcr, the Upper and Lower town, founded, as pre- 
denies that there is such an Tiuhan term for tended, on the dlffipreut origin of the popuKi- 

“ river " * (Mem. antignas, MS., lib. 1, cap. tiun ; aulvlsion recognized also in the Inferior 

2.) According to this writer, Peru was the cities, Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., M.S. 

ancient OphiVt whence Solomon drew sucli ' Dec. dc la Aud. Real,, MS.>~GarciIaRSo, 

stores of wealth, and which, by aiery natural Com. Real., Parte I, lib. 2, cap, 15.— For this 

transition, has in time been corrupted iiaro account of the councils i am indebted to Gar- 

J*hiruy Piffle Peru ! The first book of tho cilasso, who frequently Oils up gapa that have 

^Jfemorlas, consisting of thirty-two cliapters, been left by hia fellow-labourers. IVbether 
is devoted to this precious dlscovery.f the filling up will, in all cases, bear the touch 

® Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS.— GarciUsso, of lime as well as the rest of Ills work, one 

Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. ll. may doubt- 

“ Yet an American may find food for bis 

* [This statewient would appear to be cor- X [This comparison, which seems quite out 
reel, and GaroUasao'a etymology must be re- of place, might be supposed to Imply that the 

jectedoo that,. if on no ether ground. Mora Peruvian word traiiblaled “four quarters of 

probable deriVaiteosare those given by Pascual the world" boro a similar meaning to that 

de Atidagoya,’^fkhDtt Biru^ tlie name of a pro- conveyed by the Engli.sh phrase. “ But Garci- 

vince first visited by Caspar de Morales and liBsonimself explains it as indicating merely 

Francisco Pizarro,— and by Fatlier Bias Valera the four cardlu ‘ 

—from theQulchua wqiR pirua, a granary. ofterrih 

Garcilasso'a objection, ^nH the spelling Pii'u ments t . 

was a later and oorropt form, would, even if commonly reguliiled among primitive nations, 

well founded, be of little moment.— Ei>.] Tho •extent to which thla was carried in 

t [A recent writer^ forgetting, as Montesinos America, and the consequent Importance and 

seems also to have done, that Peru was not sacredness attached to the number four, as ex- 

the native namo'Tor tbc country, suggests its emplified in many myths apd traditions, have 

connection with rem’u— it><elf a mere cor- been pointed outwlth great fulness of research 

ruptiou— as an argnmerit in support of tbc and illustration by Dr. Brlnton, iu his Myths 

Aryan origin of the Qulchuaus !— E d.J of tho New World.— E d.J 
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were entitled, to solicit aid in their behalf from government, when necessary, 
and to brine oU'enders to justice. To this last they were stimulated bv a law 
that imposed on them, in case bf neglect, the same penalty that would have 
been incurred by the guilty party. With this law hanging over Jiis head, 
the magistrate of Peru, avc may well believe, did not often go to sleep on his 
post.® 

The people were still further divided into bodies of fifty, one hundred, five 
luindred, and a thousand, each with an ofticer having geneial supervision over 
those beneath, and the higher ones possessing, to a ceitain extent, authority 
in matters of police. Lastly, the whole empirt^was distributed into sections or 
departments of ten thousand inhabitants, with a governor over each, from the 
Inca nobility, who had control over the airacas and other territoiial otticers in 
the district. There were, also, regular tribunals of justice, consisting of 
magistrates in each of the towns or small communities, with jinisdiction over 
petty ofi'ences, while those of a graver character n ere cai ried before superior 
judges, usually the governors or rulers of the districts. These judges all held 
their authority and received their support fiom the crown, by which they were 
appointed and removed at pleasure. They were obliged to determine* every 
.suit in five days from the time it was brought before them ; and there was no 
appeal from one tj ibiinal to another. Yet there were important i)rovisions for 
the security of justice. A committee of visitors patrolled the kingdom at 
certain times to investigate the character and conduct of the magi.stratos ; and 
any neglect or violation of duty was punished in the most exemplary manner. 
The inferior courts w'ere alsv^ retjuired to make monthly returns of their pro- 
ceedings to the higher one.s,'and these made reports m like manner to the 
viceroys : so that tlie monarch, seated in tlie centre of his dominions, could 
look abroad, as it were, to their most tlistant extremities, and review and 
rectify any abuses in the administration of the law.^ 

Tlie laws were few and exceedingly severe. They related almost wliolly to 
criminal matters. Few other laws*wc*re needed by a people who liad no 
money, little trade, and liardly anything that could be callecl fixed property. 
The crimes of theft, adultery, and murder were all cai)ital ; though it was 
wisely provided that some extenuating circumstances might be flowed to 
mitigate the punishment.® lllasphemy agg.inst the Sun, and malediction of 
the Inca,— oflciices, indeed, of the same complexion, -rwere also puiiLshed with 
death. Hemoving landmarKs, turning the water away from a neighbour's land 
into one’s own, Imrning a house, were all .severely punished. To burn a bridge 
was death. The J nca allowed no obstacle to those facilities of communication 
so essential to the maintenance of public order. A rebellious city or province 
was laid waste, and its inhabitants exterminated. Rebellion against the 
“ Child of the Sun ” was the greatest of all crimes. 

Dec. de la Aud. Real , MS.— Montesmos, " Ondegardo, Hoi. Prim., MS.— Herrera, 

Alein. Antlguas, MS., lib. a, cap. 6.— Onde- Hist, general, dec n, lib. '4, cap, S. — Thelt 

gardo, Hel. Piim., MS. — How analogous is the was punished less seveiely if the offender had 

I'ernvian t(i the Anglo-Saxon division into been really guilty of it to supply the ncces- 

hundreds and titliingsl But the Saxon law sities of life, it is a singular circumstance 

which imposed only a tine on the district In th.'it the Peruvian law made no distinction 

case of a criminal’s escape was more iiumane. between fornication ahd adultery, both being 

’ Dec. de la Aud. Heal., MS. — Ondegardo, eqiuUly punished with death. Yet the law 

Rcl. Prim, et Scg., MSS.— OarcllanMo, Cora. could hardly have been enforced, since prosti- 

Kcal., Parte 1, lib ‘2, cap. 11 -<14^ — Monteslnos, tutea were assigned, or at least allowed, a 

Mem, antiguaa, MS., lib 2. cap. 6.— Tlie ac- residence [in the suburbs of the cities. See 

counts of the Peruvian tribunals by the early Oarcilasso, Com. Heal., Parte 1, 11b. 4, caji. 34. 

authorities are very meagre and unsatisfactory. " .Sarmiento, Helacion, MS., cap. 23.—“! 
Even the lively imagination of Oarcilas-io has los traidores entre ellos llamava aucaes, i esta 

foiled to supply the blank. palabra es la mas abiltada de todns quantas 
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The simplicity and severity of the Peruvian code may be thouglit to infer a 
state of society but little advanced, which had few of those complex interests 
and relations that grow updn a civilized cod^nmnity, and which had not pro- 
ceeded fa*- enough in the science of legislation to economize human suffering 
by proportioning iienaltics to crimes. But the Peruvian institutions Jiiust be 
regarded from a different point of view from that in which w’e study those of 
other nations. Tlie laws emanated from the sovereign, and that sovereign 
held a divine commission and was possessed of a divine nature. To violate 
the law was not <jnly to insult the majesty of the throne, but it was sacrilege. 
The slightest offence, viewed this liglit, merited death ; and the gravest 
could incur no heavier penalty. Yet in the infliction of their punishments 
tlioy showed no unnecessary cruelty ; and the sufferings of the victim were not 
prolonged by the ingenious torments so frequent among barbarous nations." 

These legislative provisions may strike us as very defective, even as compared 
with those of the semi-civilizcd races of Anahuac, where a gradation of courts, 
moroovei’, with the right of appeal, afforded a tolerable security for justice. 
But in a country like Peru, where few but criminal causes were known, the 
right of appeal was of less eonsemiencc. The law was simple, its application 
easy ; aiul, where the judge was noncst, the case was as likely to he deter- 
mined correctly on the lij :>t heai’ing as on the second. The inspection of the 
hoard of visitors, ami the monthly returns of the tribunals, aftbnled no slight 
guarantee for their integrity, tlic laAV which required a decision within five 
days would seem little suited to the complex and embarrassing litigation of a 
modern tiibunal. But, in the simple (luestion^ubmitted to the Pemvian 
judge, delay would have been useless ; and thef^aniards, familiar with the 
evils growing out of long -protracted .Miits, wdicre the successful litigant is too 
often a ruined mai., are loud in their encomiums of this swift-handed and 
economical justice.’* 

The fiscal regulations of the Inwis, and the laws rosnccting property, are the 
most remarkable features in the Peruvian polity. The wliole territory of tlic 
empire w^as divided into three parts, one for the Sun, another for the Inca, and 
the last for the people. Wliicli of the three was the largest is doubtful. The 
pi oportious diflered luatei'ially in ditlcrent provinces. The distribution, indeed, 
was made on the same general prii\fiple, as each new conquest was added to the 
monaichy ; hut the proportion varied according to the amount of population, 
and the greater or less amount of land consequently required for the support of 
the inhabitants.’* 

pnedoii dcclr aim Indio did Pin'i, quo quicro proof of sensibility and letiiiezuent. lic- 
decir traldoi u .sii iSoi'ior.” ((’oiiq. I Pob. del M'.irches, p. .‘JOl. 

f'ini, MS. ) “ Pji las rebelioiies y alzaniientos The Uoyal Audience of Peru under Philip 

se hicieron los rastigos tan aspero.s, que algu- II. — there cannot he a liiKher authority— bears 

lias vice.® asolaron las provinclas de todos los cinpbatic testiuiony to the cheap and efficient 

vanmes de otLid bin quoUar ninguno." Ondi - adrainlstratioii of justice under the Incas : 
g.^rdo, Rel. I'liin., MS. ‘*l)u suerte que los vicioscrau blencastlgados 

“ 101 castigo era rlguroso, que por la mayor ylagentc estaba bien sujeta yobediente; y 

paitc Cia dc mneite, por livinno quo fuese el aunque en las dichas penas havia csccso, re- 

dolito ; porque decian, quo n<i los oastigavan dunduba en buen govierno y policia suya, y 

por el delltu quo avian hecho, ni poi la ofensa mediante clla eran uumontados. . . . Porque 

agona, si no por aver quebrantado el rnanda- los Yndios alababan la govcrnacion del Yng.'i, 

Tiilcnto, y rompido la pababia del fnca, qui* lo y aun los Espafioles que algo alcanzande ellu, 

respetavan como a Dios." (Jaicilasso, Com. es porque todas las cosas susodiclias sc detcr- 
iical., Parte 1, lib. 2, cap, l‘J. niinaban sin luccrlcs costas." Dec. dc la 

* ' One of the punishments most frequent for Aud. Real., MS. 

rntnoroifences was to carry a stone on the back. Acosta, lib. 6, cap. 15. — Oarcllasso, Com. 

A punishment attended with no suffering but Real., Uarte 1 , lib. 5, cap. 1. — Si esto-s partc.s 

what arises from the disgrace attached to ft Is fiieson iguales, o qual fuese mayor, yo lo he 

very justly characterized by Mc^JuUoh u.s a procurado averiguar, yen uuas cs diferonte de 
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The lands assigned to the Sun furnished a revenue tasii|»^rLtfa^ temples 
and maintain the costly ceremonial of the Peruvian worsl^ ana yie multi- 
tudinous priesthood. Those rescirved for the Inca went to Mpport the royal 
states as well as the numerous numbers of his household and his kindn^L and 
supplied the various exig:encies of government.^ The remainder of tm lands 
was divided, per capita, in equal .shares among the people. It was provided 
by law, as we shall see liereafter, that evei7 Peruvian should marry nt a cer- 
tain age. When this event took place, the community or district in wliich he 
Jived iiirnished him with a dwelling, which, as it ^vas constructed of humble 
materials, w*as done at little cost. A lot of land w*as then assigned to him 
sufficient for his own maintenance andtliat of ¥iis wife. An additional portion 
was granted for every child, the amount alloived for a son being the double of 
that for a daughter. The division of the soil was renewed every year, and 
the possessions of the tenant were increased or diminislied accorning to the 
numbers in his family,^* The same arrangement was observed with leference 
to the Caracas, except only that a domain was assigned to them corresponding 
with the superior dignity of their stations.** 

A more thorough and effectual agrarian Jaw than this cannot be imagined. 
In other countries wliere such a law lias been introduced, its operation, after 
a timj^ has given way to the natural order of events, and, under the superior 
ntttdiigence and thrift of some and the prodigality oi others, the asuat vicissi- 
tudes of fortune have been alloived to take their course and restore things to 
their natural inequality. Even the iron law of Lycurgus ceased to operate 
after a time, and molted before the spirit of luxury and avarice. The 
iieare.st. i^ijoach to constitution was probably in Judea, where, 

on the rdajrl^uceipf jubilee, at the close of every half-cen- 

tmy, estal^ reverted to thetr original proprietors. There was this important 
differencein Peru | that not only did the lease, if we may so call it, terminate 
with the year, hut duVing that period the tenant bad no power to alienate or 
to add to his possessions. The end of the brief term found him in precise’y 
the .same condition that ho ivas in at the be/sdniiing. Such a state of things 
might be^supposefl to be fatal to anything like attacbment to the soil, or to 
that desire of improving it which i.s natural to the permanent proprietor, and 
hardly less so to the holder of a long lease. But the practical operation of the 
law seems to have been otherwise ; and it iis^probable that, under the influence 
of that love of order and aversion to change which marked the Peruvian inst’- 
tutions, each new partition of the soil usually cohfivmed the occupant in h's 
pos.session, and the tenant for a year W'as converted into a proprietor for life. 

The territory was cultivated wholly by the people. The lands belonging to 
the Sun were first attended to. They next tilled the lands of the o!d, of the 


otras, y finalmte yo tengo cntoiidido que 
li.ir'ia conforme (( la dinp^lclon de la tieira y 
SI la calfdad do los Indlos.*’ Oodegardu, Uel. 
l*rlm . M.S. 

' * OndGgardo, Uel. Prim., MS.— Oarcilasso, 
Com. HeaL, Parto 1, Ub. 5, cop. a.— The por- 
tion granted to each uew-inarried couple, ac- 
cording to QarcUasso, was a/anepa and a half 
of land. A similar quantity was added for 
each male child that was bom, and half vC the 
f|UaniUy for dach female, faneffo, was 
ae much land as could be planted with a 
hunsired-welght of Indian corn. In the fhiit- 
ihl soil of Peru, this was a liberal allowance 
lor a family. 

Ibid., Parte 1 , lib. 5, cap, 3.— It is singu- 


lar that, white so much is said of tlio Inca 
suverei^, so little should bedafal of the Inca 
nobility, of their estates, or .the tenure by 
W hich they held then. Their hMoriaii tells 
us that Uiey had the best of thodands, wher- 
ever they resided, besides the interest wliicli 
they had In those of the 8un and the Inca, 
as children of tlie one and kinsmen of the 
other. He informs us, also,, tliai they W'cre 
supplied from t|w royal table when living at 
coui t. (lilv 6, «p. 3.) But this is very loose 
lunguige. The^student of history will learn, 
on the threshold, that he Is not to expect pre- 
cise, or even very consisKiit, accounts ef the 
Institutions of a barbarous ago and people 
from contemporary annalists. 
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skk. ^ the orphan/and of soldiers engaged in actual service ; 

in shorti 0 jdt ttmt part of the community ^ho, from bodily infirmity or any 
other cai^e, vfert unable to attend to their own concerns. The people were 
then allpwea to work on tlieir own ^roiindi each man for himself, but with tlu: 
generaPoTdigation to assij^t his neignboror whSi any circumstance— the burden 
of a young and numerous familj^ for example— miglit demand it.‘® Lastly, 
they cultivated the lands of the Inca. This was done, with great ceremony, 
by the whole population in a body. At break of day they were summons 
together by proclamation from some neighbouring tower or eminences and all 
the inhabitants of the district men, women, and children, appeared dressed 
in their gayest apparel, .bede&ed with their little store of nnery and orna- 
ments^ as if for some CTeat .|nbilee. They went through the JabiM!»rs of the 
day with the same joyous spirit chanting their popular ballads which com- 
memorated the heroic deeds of the Incas, regulating their movements by the 
measure of the chant, and all mingling in the chorus, of which the word 
AatlHf or “ triumph, ’ was usually the burden. These national airs had some- 
thing soft and pleasing in their character, that recommended them to the 
Spaniards ; and many a Peruvian song was set to music by them after the 
Conq^uest, and was listened to by the unfortunate natives witli melancholy 
satisfaction, as it called up recollections of the past, when their days glided 
peacefully away under the sceptre of the Incas.*' 

’'A similar arrangement pievailed witli respect to the different manufactures 
as to the agricultural products of the country. ^ The flocks of llamas, or Peru* 
vian sheeps w'ere appropriated exclusively to ttaytoiAnd to thp Inpa.*^ Their 
number was immense. They yt^re scattefeaH^ the diflhrentj^rovinces, 
chiefly in the colder regions of tUb cf trere intrimed to the 

care of experienced shepherds, who conuuctw them to different pastures 
accoi’ding to the change of season. A large number was every year sent to 
tlie capital for the consumption of the couft, and for the religious festivals 
and sAcriflees. But thesq were only the males, as no female was allowed to 
be killed. The regulations for the care and breeding of these flocks were pre- 
scribed with the greatest minuteness, and with a s^igacity which excited the 
admiration of the Spaniards, who were familiar with the management of the 
gieat migiatory flocla of merinos in their own country.*® 

At the appointed season they tfere all sheared, and the wool was depudtod 
in the pubne magazines. It was then dealt out to eaeh family in such mian- 
tities as siiflicetl for its wafits, and was consigned to the female i)art ot the 
household, who were Avell instructed in the business of spinning and weaving. 
When this labour was accomplished, and the himily was provided with a coarse 
but warm covering, suited to the cold climate of the mountains,— for in the 
lower country cotton, furnished in like manner by the crown, took the place, 
to a certain extent, of wool,— the people were required to labour for the Inca. 
The quantity of the cloth needed, as well as the peculiar kind and quality of 


Garcitasso r^Iafeefi that aa Indian was 
hanged by Hnayna Capac for tilling the ground 
of a cumca. his near relation, before that of 
the poor. The gallows was erected on the 
cnraca's own land. Com. Real-i Parte 1, lib. 
5. cap, 2, 

Gardlasso. Com. Real., Parte l. 11b. 5, 
cap, 1-3 --Ondegardo, llel, Seg.. MS. 

Ondegardo' Rel. Ihrim., MS.— Yet some- 
times the sovereign would recompense mjme 
great chief, or even some one among the 
people, who had rendered him a service, by 


the grant of a small number of llamas,— never 
mapy. These were not to be disposed of or 
killed by tbelr owners, but descended as com- 
mon property to their hellS^ This strange 
arrangement proved a fruitful soiiite of liii- 
gatlon after the Gonquesk ] bid, . uhl snpnt. 

'• See espoclally the account of the Licen- 
tiate Ondegardo, who goes into more detail 
than any contemporary writer concerning the 
management of the Peruvian flocks. ReL 
Seg., MS. 
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the fabric, was first detcriaiiiccl at Cuzco. Tlie work was then apportioned 
among the difterent provinces. Ofiicers appointed for tlie purpose superin- 
tended the distribution of tiie ^vnpol, so that the manufacture of the dinerent 
articles should lie intrusted to the most competent hands.^® They did not 
leave the matter here, Init entertid the dwellings, from time to timoj and saw 
that the work was faithfully executed. This domestic iiuniisition was not con- 
fined to the labours for the Inca. It included, also, those for the several 
families ; and care was taken that each household should employ the materials 
furnished for its own use in the manner that was intended, so that no one 
should be unprovided with ncccssafy apparel.*^ In this domestic labour all 
the female part of the establishment was expected to join. Occupation was 
found fomll, from the child five years old to the agM matron not too infirm 
to hold a distaff. No one, at least none but the decrepit and the sick, was 
allowed to eat the bread of idleness in Peru. Idleness was a crime in the eye 
of the law, and, as such, severely punished ; while industry w’as publicly com- 
mended and stimulated by rewanls.** 

The like course was pui-sucd with reference to the other requisitions of the 
government. All the mines in the kingdom belonged to the Inca. TJioy weVe 
^wrought exclusively for his benefit, by persons familiar with this service and 
selected from the districts where the mines were situated.*^ Every Peruvian 
of the lower class was a husbandman, and, with the exception of those already 
specified, was expected to provide for his own support by the cultivation of his 
land. A small portion of the community, however, was instructed in mechanical 


reign and-^his court ; but thi7aboiir of a lar^o 

for the execution of tlie great public works which covered the land. The nature 
and amount of the sej'vicos recpiired were all determined at Cuzco by com- 
mis.sioners well instructed the resources of the country and in the character 
of the inliahitants of different provinces.^* 

This information was obtained by an admirable regulat ion, wliich has scarcely 
a cuuiitorpart in the annals of a sVmi-civilized people. A register was kept of 
all tlic hii’ths and deaths throughout the coiiiitiy, and exact returns of the 
actual population were made to the government every year, l)y means of the 
(juipiiSy a curious invention, which will be cxiilained hereafter.*® At certain 
intervals, also, a general survey of the country was made, exhibiting a com- 
plete view of the character of the soil, its fertility, the nature of its products, 
both agricultural and mineral,— in short, of all that constituted the physical 


Omlogaulo, U«‘l. Trim et Seg , MSS. — 
Tho nianiifactuio of clutlis for the lnui in- 
cluiicd tlioso tor the iiuineious iviNons of the 
blood royul, Who woi»' garments of a finer 
texture than was iKiiuittcel to any eaUer 
Peruvian. (jjarcilas.so, Com. lleah, Parte 1, 
lih. 5, cap. G. 

Ondegardo, llel. Seg., MS.— Acosta, lib. 
6, cap. 15. 

Ondegardo, llel. Seg., MS.— Garcllasso, 
Cora. Real., Parte I, Iib. 6, cap. 11. 

Garcila^so would have us believe tliat the 
Inca was indebted to the curacas for tils gokl 
and silver, which were furni&hed by the great 
vassals as presents. (Corn. Real., Parte 1, 
lib. 6, cap. 7.) This improbable statcraent 
is contiiuUcted by the Report of tho Royal 
Audience, MS., by Sarraienlo (Rclacion, MS., 
cap. ir*), arnl by Ondegardu (Uel Piim , MS ), 


who all speak of the mines as the property of 
the government and wi ought exclusively for 
its benefit. I' rom this reservoir tlie procccnls 
were libriMlly dispensed in tlie form o* 
presents among tlie great lords, and still more 
for the embellishment of the temples. 

Gareilasso, Com. Real., Parte l, lib. 5, 
cap. 13-16.— Ondegardo, Rel. Prim, et Seg., 
MSS. 

Montfsinos, Mem. antigiias, MS., lib. 2, 
cap. 6. —Pedro Pizarro, Relaclon del Descubrl- 
micnto y Conqulsta do los Reynos del Peru, 
MS. — “Cuda piovincia, en fin del afio, man- 
dava usentar en los quipos, por la cuenta do 
HUS undos, todus los hombres que babian mu- 
erto en olla en aquel afio, y por el consiguiento 
lo.s que habian nacido, y por principio del afio 
que entraba, vcnian con los qnlpos al Cuzco.” 
Saniiieiito, Relaclon, MS., cap. 10. 
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resources of the empire.’*® Furnished with these statistical details, it was easy 
for the government, after determining the amount of requisitions, to distribute 
the work among the respective provinces best «ualified to execute it. The task 
of apportioning the labour was assigned to the local authorities, and great care 
was takeif that it should be done in such a manner that, while the most com- 
petent hands were selected, the weight should not fail disproportionately on 
any.’*^ 

The diftcrent provinces of tlie country fiirnishod persons peculiarly suited to 
different employments, which, as we shall .see hereafter, usually descended from 
father to son. ' Thus, one district suppliea those most skilled in working the 
mines, another the most curioifs woi^ers in metals or in wood, and so on.*® 
The artisan was provided by government with the materials ; and no one was 
required to give more than a stipulated portion of his time to the public service, 
lie was then succeeded by another for the like term ; and it should be observed 
that all who were engaged in the employment of the government—and the re- 
mark applies equally to agricultural labour— were maintained, for the time, 
at, the public expense."® By this constant rotation of labour it was intended 
that no oim should be overburdened, and that each man should have time to 
provide for4:he demands of his own household. It was imjiossiblc — in the 
judgment of a high Spniiish authority — to improve on the .system of (listribu- 
tion, so carefully was it accommodated to the condition and comfort of the 
aitlsan.®® The security of the working- clas.ses .seems to have been ever kept 
in view in the regulations of tlic government ; and the.se were .so discreetly 
arrangetl that the most wearing and unwholesome labonns, as tliose of tlje 
mine.s,' occasioned no detriment to the health labourer ; a striking con- 
trast to his .siib.sequei]t condition un<l'‘r the Spanish rule.** 

A part of the a.gricultiiral ])roduce and manufactures was transported to 
Cuzco, to minister to the immediate demands of the Inca and his court. But 
far the greater part was stored in magazines scattered , over the different pro- 
vinces. These spaciou.s l)uiMiiigs, cou.struqted of stone, were divided between 
the Sun and the Inca, though the greater share seems to have been appro- 
priated by the monarch. By a wise regulation, any deficiency in the contribu- 
tions of the Inca might be supplied from the granaries of the >Snn.*® But such 
a necessity could rarely have Iiappeiied ; and the providence of the government 
iLsually left a large surplus in the n-oyal depositories, which was removed to a 
third class of magazines, whose de.sign was to supply the people in seasons of 
scarcity, and, occasionally, to furni.sh relief to individuals whom .sickne.ss or 
misfortune had reduced to poverty ; tlms iii a manner ju.stifying the assertion 


r.ariiLi'^so, Com. licjil , J’artc* 1, lib. 2, 
cap. 14. 

Otideganlo, lid. Piim , MS. — Sarinlcnto, 
llel.,M.S.,cap. 15.— “ Presiipuestay enteniUda 
la diclift diviHion qu« el Inga tenia lifclia de 
su gento, y orden qne tonia puesta on cl govi- 
criio de clla, era muy facil haverla on la 
division y cobran/a do los dichos tril)Utofl; 
porque ora claro y clerto lo quo it caila uno 
cabia sin que linbloso dcsignaldad nl ongafio.” 
Dec. de la And. Ileal., MS. 

.Sarmiento, Tlclncion, ItlS., cap. I.'). — 
Ondegardo, Rd. .Scg., MS. 

Ondegardo, Rel. Prim , MS.— Gur<!ilus*»o, 
Com. Real., Pii’te 1, Ub. n, cap. 5. 

** Y tambicii so tenia cueiita que el trn- 
bajo quo pasavan fiiese moderado, y con el 
menus riengo one fiii'M' po‘obli> Kra tanfn*' 


la ord^'n quo tuvleron ostos Indio.'i, (lue a mi 
parccer aunqiie mneho so plcn.so on olio Horia 
dlficuUuso mtjorarla conoclda su condlcion y 
costumbres." Ondegardo, Ild. Prim., M.S. 

“The walking of tlic rniiics,'’ says tlio 
Prevsident of the Council of the Indies, “was 
BO regulated that no one felt it a hardship, 
much le.vs was his life shortened by it.” 
(Sarinlento, Tldaoion, Mi^., cap. 15.) It is a 
frank admission for a .Spaniard. 

” Garcllasso, Corn. Real., 'Parte 1, lib .5, 
cap. 34. — Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., M.S.~“K 
asi eata parte del Inga no 'ay duda slno 
que de todofi tres era la mayor, y on lo.s dc- 
jwsito.s se parCce blen que yd visite muchos 
eii dlfcrentes partes, e son niayores c mas 
largoa que nd los de bu religioi sin compara- 
lion ” rdeiii, Pel Seg,MS. 
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of a Castilian dociiineiit, that a large portion of the revenues of the Inca found 
its way back again, through one channel or another, into the hands of the 
people.** These magazines wre found by the Spaniards, on their arrival, 
stored with all the various proc^icts and manufactures of the couijtry,— with 
maize, coca^ qninua^ woollen and cotton stufls'of the finest quality, with vases 
and utensils of gold, silver, and copper, in short, with every article of luxury or 
use within the compass of Peruvian skill** Tire magazin,^ Of graiiv in par- 
ticular, would frequently have sufficed for the consumption of the adjoining 
district for several years.** An^tventoiy of the various products of the 
country, and the quarters whence Iney were obtained, was everyyear taken by 
the royal officers, and recorded by the miipu&imaym on their r^^jisters, with 
surprising regularity and precision, Tliese registers were trenaiwitted to the 
capital and submitted to the Inca, who could thus at a glance, em- 

brace the whole results of the national industry and see how ^ar tliey con’e- 
sponded with the requisitions of the government.*^ ' 

Such are some of tlie mast remarkable features of the Peruvian institutions 
relating to property, as delineated by writers who, however contradictm'jLiii 
the details, have a general conformity of outline. These Institutions are 
certainly so remarkable that it is hardly credible tliey should ever have been 
enforced throughout a great empire and for a long period of years. Yet we 
have the most unequivocal testimony to the fact from the Spaniards, who 
landed in Pern in time to witness their operation ; some of whom, mei\ of high 
.ludieijj station and character, w^ere commissioned by the’government to make 
investigations into the state of the country under its ancient,^nlers., 

The ^i^sitions on the Pei^yian people seem to have been suffieiei^tly heavy. 
On th®®|ested thq whole hntden of maintaining not only their own order, but 
every othcf order in the state. The membeis of the royal house, tlie great 
nobles, even the public functionaries, and the numerous body of thC priestnood, 
were all exempt froui ^axation,*^ The whole duty of defraying the expenses • 
of the govei nment belonged to the 4 people. Yet this was not matS'ially different 
from the condition of things formerly existing in most parts of Europe, where 
the variouit privileged classes claimcil exemption—not always with success, 
indeed— from bearing part of the public burdens. The gi^t hard^Jiip in the 
case of the Peruvian was that he could not better his condition. Ilis labours 
were for others, rather than for him.self. However industrious, he emdd not 
add a rood to his own possessions, nor advance himself 6ue haiPs breadth in 
the so'cuil scale. The great and universal motive to honest industry, that of , 
bettering one’s lot, was lost upon him. The gi*eat law of human nrogress Avas 
not for him. As he Avas born, so he Avas to die. Even his time lie could not 


“Todos \p3 dIcTios IributoR y s6rvi(!loft 
qne cl Inga fmponia y llevaba conio dicho ca 
ejau con color y paraefecto del goviernO y 
pro coinnn de todos, asl conio lo que sc poiila 
en deposltos todo ae combertia y distrfbuia 
outre loH mlsmos naturales." Dec. dc U And. 
Real., MS. 

** Acoiito, lib. 6, cap, 15,— “No podro 
dcclr," says obe-;pf the Conquerors, “lai 
deposltos. Vide do rropas y do tpdoa generos 
do tropas y veatidos que en este relno ao 
hacion y vsavan que faltava ttejippo para vello 
y enU'ndlmiento para compreiraer tauts cosa, 
mudioS 4epo6Uo8 de barretas de cobre para 
las jnlnaa y de costales y sogas do vaso.<i do 
valo y'platoft del orn y plata que aqui se hallo 
uera, cosa despunto. " l\\lro riaai ro, ] )e9cub. 


y Conq., MS. 

For ten years, someUmes, If we may 
credit Ondegardo, who had every means of 
knowing : “ £ ansi cuando nd era nienester sci 
estaba en los deposltos 5 habia algunas vezes 
comida de dlez aAos. . . . l^os ciialcs todos se 
ballaron llenos cuando llegaron.los Espafloles 
desto y de todas las cosas neceiserlos para la 
vlda humatia.” Uoi. St‘g., MS. 

Ondegardo, lid. Frljui., MS.— “ Tor tanta 
orden e epenta qae serla.dlflcultoso cmerlo iil 
darlo d ebte^d^r come eltos lo iicnen en su 
cuenta e por reglatros d por menudo lo man!- 
feeiaron que se pudtera por estenso." Idem, 
Rel. Sfig , MS. . * 

GarclIa<i5o, Com. Ileal., Parte 1, lib. 6, 
J6. 
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properl;^ call lus own. Without nioney. with little property of any kind, he 

S aia his taxes in labour.*® No wonaer tliat the j^overninenr should liave 
ealt with sloth as a crime. Tt was a crime age^nst the stote^ and to be waste- 
ful of time, was, In a manner, to rob the exchequer. Ilie Peruvian, labouring, 
all his life’for others, might he compared to the convict in a treadmill, going 
the same dull roitiid of incessant toil, with the consdousnoss that, however 
profitable the ?-esults to the state, they were nothing to him. 

But this is the dark side of the picture. If ho man could become rich in 
Peru, no man could become poor. No spendthrift could waste his substance 
in riotous luxury. No ^venturous scbeuiilf could impoverish lu| family by 
the spirit of speculation; The law was constantly directed to enforce a steady 
industiy and a sober management of his affairs. No mendicant was tolerated 
in Peru. When a man was reduced by poverty or misfortune (it could hardly 
be by fault), the ami of the law was stretched out to minister relief ; not the 
stintM relief dE private charity, nor that which is doled but, drop by drop, as 
it were^ from the frbzen reservoirs of “ the parish,” but in generous measure, 
bringing no humiliation to the object of it, and placing him on a level with the 
^resPof his countrymmi.-*® 

No man could be rich, no n)an could he poor, in Peru ; but all might enjoy, 
|Wid did enjoy, a comp<*tence. Ambition, avarice, the love of change, tlic 
morbad.spirit of discontent, those |jassions which most agitate the minds of 
men, found no place in the bosom of the Peruvian. The very condition of his 
being seemed to be at war with change. He moved on in tlie same unbroken 
circle in which his fathers had moved, before him, and in which lijs cbjldi’en 
Werf ta |4;iJIow. It was the object of the Incas ta into their sujMects a 
spint/^l passive obedience and tranquhlity— a peribet ac(miesceinji(i« the 
estabKslted order hf things. ‘ In this tliey fully succeeded The Spaii^m who 
first visited the co^tuti-y ai’c emphatic in their testimony that no government 
could have been better suited to the genius of the people, and no People could 
have appeared more contented' with tlieir Jot or more devoted to their govern- 
moiit.^® 

Those who niay distrusT; the accounts of Penivian industry will J^id their 
doubts removed on a visit to the country. The traveller still meets, especially 
in the central regions of tiie table-land, with memorials of the past, remains of 
temples, palaces, fortresses, terraced mountains, great military roads, aque- 
ducts, and Other public works, which, whatever degree of science they may 
display in theji* execution, astonish him by their number, the massive character 
of the materials, and the grandeur of the design. Among them, perhaps the 
most remarkable are tlie great roads, the broken jomains of which are still in 
sufficient preservation to attest their former magnificence. Tliei’e were many 
of these roads^ traversing different, parts* of the kingdom ; but the niqst con- 


** **Solo el Irabdjo de las pei -sonaa era el 
itibato rpiO'Eie davo, porquo elloa nu puselaii 
otra OndogaiUo, Kel. rrim., KS. 

** “Kra tania U orden que tenia cn todos 
PUN IteinoN y provinclas, que no couscutle 
haver nliigUii Indio pobre nl inepoNteroso, 
porque havla orden 1 formas para ello sin qiio 
108 pueblos reciviesen Vexaclon ni molestfa. 
porque' el ]o saplia do sus tributos.” 
(Conq. t PoW.4el Pfm, MS.) The Licentiate 
Ondegardo sees only a device of Satan in these 
provisions of the Peruvian law, by Which the 
old. the mfirm, and the poor were tendered. In 
a manner, independent of their children and 


those nearest of kin, on whom they would 
natorallyhavo leaned- for support; no surer 
way to bardou the heart, he considerR, than 
by thus disengaging it from the sympathieH 
of humanity ; and no circumstance has doim 
more, )u> concludes, to counten^ihe ihftiienco 
and spread of ChrisUatiliy iMtHng the natives. 
(Rel. Seg;, M.S.) The ingenious ; 

but in a country where the i^ple had no 
property, as in Peru, there would seem to be 
no alternative for the Bupernumerartes but to . 
receive support IVofii government or to star^. 

*** Acosta, lib. 6. cap. 12, lfi.~-Sarmiento, 
Belaciou, MS., cap. Id. 
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siderable were the two w'hich extended from Quito to Cuzco, ajid, .'ijs-ain diverg- 
ing? from the capital, coiitiiiiied in a .southerly direction towards Clnli. 

One oi these roads passed ov^ii* the grand plateau, and the other alon^' the 
lowlands on the borders of the ocean. The foriner was much the more difficult 
achievement, from the charactet of tlie country. It was conrhicted^ver path- 
less .sierras buried in .snow ; galleries were cut for leagues through the living 
rock ; rivers were crossed by means of bridges that swung suspended in the 
air ; precipices were scaled by stairway.s hewn out of the native bed ; ravines 
of hideous depth were filled up with solid masonry : in short, all the difficulties 
that beset a wild and moiintaino\if region, and which might appall the most 
courageous engineer of modern time.s, were encountered and succes,sfally over- 
come. The length of the road, of which scattered fragments only remain, is 
variously estimated at from fifteen hundred to two thousand miles ; and stone 
pillars, in the manner of Eiiropaui mile-.stoues, were erected at stated hitervals 
of somewhat more than a league, all along the route. Its breadth scarcely 
exceeded twenty feet.^^ It was built of heavy flags of freestone, and. in some 
l)arts at least, covered witli a bituminous cement, which time has made harder 
than the stone itself. In some places, where the ravines had been filled*iip 
with masonry, the mountain-torrents, wearing on it for ages, have gradually 
eaten a way through the Kaso, and left the suiierincnmbenb mass— .such is the 
cohesion of the materials— still spanning the valley like an arch ! 

Over some of the boldest streams it was necessary to construct suspension - 
bridges, as they are termed, made of the tough fibres of the maguey, or of the 
osier of tlie country, which has an extraordinary degree of tenacity and strength. 
These (jaicra were woven into cables of the thickness of a man’s body. The 
huge rtffes, then stretched across the wateiy were conducted through rings or 
holes cut in immense buttresses of stone raised on the opposite banks of the 
river and there secured to heavy pieces of timber. vScveral of these enormous 
cables, bound together, fonned a bridge, whicli, covered with planj:s, well 
secured and defended by a railing of the .same osier materials on the aides, 
afforded a, safe passage for the traveller. The length of this aerial bridge, 
.sometimes*exceedni^ two hundred feet, caused it, confined as it was only at 
the extremities, to dip with an alarming inclination tow'ards the centre, while 
the motion given to it by the passenger occasioned an oscillation still more 
frightful, as his eye wauiiered over the dtwk abyss of waters that foamed and 
tumbled many a fathom beneath. Yet these light and fragile fabrics were 
crossed without fear by the Peruvian.s, and are still retained hy the Spaniards 
over those streams which, from the depth or impetuosity of the current, would 
seem impractictable for the usual modes of conveyance. Tlie wider and more 
tranquil waters were crossed on Oahas—a, kind of raft .still much used by the 


■*' J>cc. de la And. lUjil , US. — “Jiste ca- 
inino hccliij por valies ondos y por sIorraB 
altas, por luontes dc nlev(?, pov tipuiedoles de 
agua y por pcDa viva y junto li rioa furio8o.s 
1 ) 01 * ostto partes y ballanu y enipcdrado por 
las laderos, aacado por las sierras, deshe- 
oliado, por lies socavado, por junto los 
Uios sus pared^’^^re nieves con cscaloncsy 
dOBcausp; ppr tcklivpartos limpio barrido des- 
coiobrado, llciio d'e aposentos, de d'^positos dc 
teisoiros, de Tenaplos del Sol^do I’ostas quo 
]\avl(^ on estd camino." Saitniento, Helacion, 
60. 

, avalt coniblc Ics vides nt los ravins 

pai do graudes masses de tDa 9 onncrie. Les 


torrents qui descoiident des hauteurs aprosdes 
pliiles abondantes avaieut creuse les endroiti 
les uioins solidcs, et s’etaient Iraye une vole 
sous lo cliemln,.le laissaut ainsl suspondu cii 
I’air conime nn pout fait d'urie eeulo piece.*’ 
(V'elasco, Hist, de Quito, tom. i. p. 206.) This 
writer speaks from personal observation, 
having examined and measured dlfTereiit parts 
of the road, in the latter part of tlie last cen- 
tury. The Spjmish scholar will find in Ap- 
pendix No 2 an animated description of this 
magnificent work and of the obstacles encoun- 
tered in the execution of it, iu a ptLssago 
bon owed from Sarmknto, who saw It In the 
days of the Incas. 
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natives — to >Y)iich siiils were attached, fiirni.slnn^. 5 " tlie only inshince of this 
higher kind of navigation among the American Indians.** 

The other great road of the Incas lay through the level country between the 
Andes and^the ocean. It was constructed in a /lifferent juaniier, as demanded 
by the nature of the ground, which was for the most part low, and much of it 
sandy. The causeway was raised on a high embankment of earth, and defended 
on cither side by a paraiiet or wall of clay ; and trees and odoriferous slirubs 
were planted along the margin, regaling the sense of the traveller with their 
perfumes, and refreshing him by their shades, so grateful under the burning 
sk’y of the tropics. In flie strips^ of sandy waste which occasionally intervenea, 
where the liglit and volatile soil was incapable of sustaining a road, huge piles, 
many of thorn to be seen at this day, were driven into the groinul to imlicate 
the route to the traveller.** 

All along these highways, caravansaries, or tamhos, as they wore called, woi*o 
erected, at the distance of ten or twelve miles from each other, for the accom- 
modation, more particularly, of the Inca and his suite and those who journeyed 
on .the public business. Tnere were few other travellers in Peru. Some of 
these buildings were on an extensive scale, consisting of a fortress, barracks, 
and other military works, surrounded by a parapet of stone and covering a 
large tract of ground. These jvei-e evidently destined for the accommodation 
ot the imperial armies when ou their march' across the country. The care of 
the great roads uas comiuitted to the districts through which they passed, and 
under the Incas a largo number of ha* ids was constantly employed to keep 
them in repair. This was the jnqre easily done- in a country where tho modo 
of tmvelling was altogether on foot ; though the roads arc said to lii^ye been 
so nicely constructed that a carriage )..ight liave rolled over tlicm as securely 
as on any of the gre* t roads of Europe.** 8till, in a region where the elements 
of fire and water are botli actively at work in the business of destruction, they 
must, without coiistant sunorvisioii, have gradually gone to decay. Sucli has 
been their fate under the Spanish coiuiuerors, who took no care to enforce the 
admirable system for their preservation adopted by the Incas. Yet the Iwoken 
portions that still survive here and there, like the fragments of tlie great Roman 
roads scattered over Europe, bear evidence to their primitive grandeur, and 
have drawn forth the eulogium from a discriminating traveller, usually not too 
profuse in his panegyric, that “ thJ roads of tlie Incas were among the most 
us^ul and stupendous works ever executed by man.” *® 

, The system of comninnicatioii througli their dominions was still further 
improved ]:>y the Peruvian .sovereigns by the introduction of posts, in the .same 
manner as was done by the Aztecs. The Peruvian posts, however, established 
ou ail the great routes that conducted to the capital, were ou a much more 
o.xtcndcd plan than tho.se in Mexico. All along tlic^e routes, .small buildings 

CliircilasBO, Com. Purte I, lib, .I, gloty, and vhich Ik' tviiiks among llic greatest 

cap. 7. — A parlicular account of these biidges, M’omlers of the woi Id 

as they are still 1o be seen in different p^lrts Helaeion del primer Dcficub., MS. —Cieza 

of J*eru, may bo found in Humboldt. (Vuqs do Leon, Croriica, cup. 37.— Zarate, Conci. del 

des Oordillercs, p. 23iJ, et seq ) The UeiJms I’cru, lib. 1, cap. 11. — OarCilasso, Com. Real., 

are dcsciibfd with e(iual mirjutcne>s by .Stc- I'artc l, lib. 9, cap. 13. 

vciison. Residence In America, vol. li. p. “Cette chauss^e, hordes de graudta 

222, et scq. )rieuca du taille, pent eire compart aux plus 

CiezudoLeoii.Cionka, cap. 90 — Rcdttcioii >»ellcb routes des lloniains que j’aie vues on 

del primer Descubrimiento de IaCo.slayMur Italic, ou France et en Esp.agiie. , . . Le 

del Sur, MS. — Tllia anonymous document of grand chcmiii de I’lnca, iiu des ouvrages..Ie8 

ime of 4he early Conquerors contains a minute plus utile.s ct en rncme tompa dos plu^^ati- 

aiKl probably trustworthy account of boti I tlio teaqiica quo les hommoa aient execute.'' 

high-roads, wldch the writer saw in their Humboldt, Vues des Cordilleres, p. 304. 
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wore 0wcted,at the distance of less than five rtilw asander,*’’ in each of ^htch 
nuiiiber Of rtinners, or cJmsquUj as they t^ere canedywere station<rf to owty 
^i^vard the despatches of goverament.^* These dgspatcheif'ji^e eiuSer verw, 
or by means of qnipusy and ^sometime/ accempaftS^ by t^thiead of 

ihe^rason fiingc woin round flie temxfies of the Inca, whkjh w«*j^regarded 
* Witli the same implicit deference as the signet ring of an Ofienfal de^^ot^‘ 
*^\\^chaeqms were dressed in apecidiar livery, intimating 'their profession. 

^ They were all trained to the employment, and selected for tSeir speed and 
" fideuty. As the distance each ctniiier had to perform was biwall, and as he 
Ijad ample time,, to refiesh himself at tlie stations, thfi# I'an jyer the ground 
lidth great swiftness, and messages neiccanifil throfi^ tire -wHcde -extent ^ 
tllojong routes, at the late of a hundred and fifty miles a ejay. Th^ oflfice oT 
Hj^i^-chjdsqws was not limited to cat rying despatches. They ^QuentJy ()rohgbt 
vaiious articles for the use of the court ; and in this ^vay nmfiom to® distant 
ocehw,* fruits, game, and different cominodities from the hot^regiofisrofi' the' 
cixist, TV ere tihen to the capital in good conditioa* and served fresh at the 
loyal tablei*® It ij remaikable that thin impoitant* institution should have 
been known to botfi the jMevicans and the Peruvians without any correspoiwl- 
once with one another, and that it should have been found among "two bar- 
barian-nations of the New World long befora-lt was introduced among the 
rivfl!5»d nations of Europe.^* * « 

By these Tvise contrivances of the lucas, the most distant part^of the ^g- 
extended empire of Peru were biouahU into intimaie relations with ‘‘eadi 
other. And while the caintals of Chnstendom, but a few hundred miles 
remained as far asunder as if seas had i oiled betweei) them, the great toitalB 
Cuzcor arid Quito’ weie placed by the high-voads of the Incas hntne^ate 
correspondence. Intelligence fiom the niimenms piownces wa& tran^snntt^ 
on thawings of tlie wind to the Penivian metfopohs, the gr&t focus to iVhich 
all the lines of communication coineiged. Not an insnirectionary movement 
could occur, iiot an invasion on tho^enuitest fi antler, before ^le tidings weie 
conveyed to the capital and the imjpeiial aiimeswpie on their march* across 
the magnificent roads of the counliy to suppiess it. So admirable was tlie 
machinery contrived by the American despots for maintaining ’tran^ujwity 
throngliout their dominioi ^ ! It may remind ns of the similar ii|stitntions of 
ancient Rome, when, undti the Caesars, she^was misticss of hfilf the waild. 


The distance between the post-houses Is 
xariouely slated ; most writers not esUniatlDg 
It at more than tbree-fom ths of a league I 
have prefened the authority gf Oiidegai<lo» 
who usually Witten with muic con«ci«»ulwus- 
)ie«-s and knowledge of his irround than Ing^t 
of Iris contemptirarlcs 

** Tho term ihasqm, an oidfng to Mootesi- 
nos, signifies “one that rrcF-i\es a ihlDg” 
(^Icrit anti^as, MS ,cap. Y ) 13ut Clarcilasso, 
a better anthorlty lor his own tongue, «a>^ it 
meant “one A\hu makes on eNchaiigo " Com 
IleaU I'erte lih. 6, cap. H 
'• * Con vri hll<i lie esta Borla, entregado ^ 
tinode aquelh^ Ore^neSf governabaii la'Ji- 
orta/l lo qne querian con maior 

Qbqmj&a. qtm en ningnna Prqyfricu dai 
^ ' ' pfl^iSto tener a las Proi issioucs do 



Conq dil J'eru, Hb. 1, 


jlon, MS , cap 18 --hei!. 
, . If w e may ti ust Mon- 

ro^l table seived .v^ith fi*>h, 


taken a huudrul leagues fiom the capitahj 
tWenty-fonr liours altei It was qraWfi ti 
the ot ean ' (Mehi antlgius, MS , lib. 2, t 
7«r) 1 Iris islalhir too expeditious foranyttflffg 
but railways. " *. i 

*’• The ln‘tt»tution of tho r 0 in\lan ppats 
seems to have made a gicat impression oft tb^ * 
niitids of the , Spaniards w ho nr^ visited Ute 
iountry , and amph- notices of It max be 
Itmndin Sarmiftoto,^'lac on, MS , cap. 

Dec do la Aud. Itoal , MS , -Kemandez, Ulst. 
del PuMi, Pui to 2, lib 3, cap &'^.-4)onq 1 iVb. 
del Pn u, JMS , et anct plnrlnna.— Tlic estjib- 
lisbiRitit of )>os(s IS ot old ifete among Uife 
Ciunose, aud protiably stiU older atnong thu 
4 ^ Persians (Seo ||erodot9i!t> Hist , Uramat^c. 
98 ) Tt IS Bingqlar tb# an Inventi^ 
for the uses of t desp^lc goyernment ebon Id 
^bave recel\*ed IM fuU appIMion only imdet 
a free one, Fdr k» it we the g&r# d 
beautiful mceredmpoituHektlon 

wBleh binda iul the npliona of Chrimndoaxi 
t'>getber os Ooe Vast commonw^lth, 


MILITARY Tactics and policy. as' 

* 

A principal design pf ,tlie great .roadn was to serve the purposes of. military 
communication, ft iomied an important item of their military policy^ y^^iich , 
is t^ll worfH studying as their mnnicijial. , 

Jxotwithstahditig .^0 pacihe^rofessio^ of tKe Incas, and the pacific teiv^ 
dency^iudcad, of domestic institutions, they were constantly at wai'. It 
.*was Jby war that' meir paltry territory* had been §j*adually enlarged to A' 
powerriil empire. When this was achieved, the capital,, safe in its cejitral 
position, was riojonger shaken by these ^military movements, and the country 
enjoyed, in a gi'-St aemee, the blessings of ' tranquillity and order. But, ho^y . 
ever tranquil at near^ there is a reign upon record in which the natioil 

was not en^ged in war against barbarous nations on tlie frontier. Reli- « 

gion fiunished a plausible pretext for incessant aggression, and disguised tl^^e 
lust of conquest in the Incas, probably, from their own' eyes, as well as frdhi 
th«iiM of then* subjeasi i^iike the followers of Mahomet,' bearing the sword iu 
one nandVud the Komn m the other, the Incas of Peru offered no alternative 
but the worship 6t the' Sun or war. » 

It is tnie^ their fanaticisill— their policy — showed itself, in a milder form 
than* was found in the descend^its. df the Prophet. Like thb'^ great lumiuaiy 
which they adpred, they operated by gentleness, more potent than violence.^’- 
They W^ht fo soften the hearts of the rude tribes around thein^ and melt 
them by acts of condescension and kindness. Far from provoking hostilities, 
they allowed time foi* the salutary exjiraple of they* own institutions, to W(Jrk 
rts effect, trusting that their less civilized neighbours would subniif t(f' their 
sceptre; from a conviction of the blessings it wotild seciu*e''to them. AVheii 
this codrse failed, they employed other measures^ but vstill of a pacific cha- 
racter, ian^ endeavoured by negoti^ion, by conciliatory treatment, and by 
presents, to the leading men, to winflftem over to their dominion. In short, 
they practised ap tlie ai*ts fauiiJiaf most subtle politician of a civilized 
labd tp secure the acquisition of cntjiife. When all these expedients failed, 
they prepared for^^war. « ' 

Tlieir fevi§!,s were diawn from all the different piovinces; though from 
some, wher^ the character of the people wa^ particularly hardy, more Ilian 
from c4her.s.“^ It,^^6ems probable that pvery Peruvian who had reached a 
certaiul^age might to called to bear ams. But the rotation of military service, 
and the ^tegular drills, which took place twice or thrice in a month, of tlie 
inliabitants of' eVeiy village, raised the soldiers generally above the rank of a 
raw/ipilitia. The Peruvian army, at first inconsiderable, came with the in ' 
criGtse pf- population, ih .^he latter days of the empire, to be very large, so tlmt 
their nlonarchs could briitg into tlie field, as contemporaries assure us, a force 
aniountifig to two hundred thousand men. They showed the same skill amb 
respect, for order in their military organization as in other things. Tlie trijopKS;^ 
were divided into bodies corresponding with our battalions and companies, led 
by officers, that rose, in regiilar gradation, from the lowest subaltern to the 
Inca noble who was intrusted witii the general command.^^ . 

Their arms consisted of the usual weapons employed by nations, wfiether 
civilized or uncivilized, before the invention of powder, — U)av.s and arrdws, ^ 
lance^, datts, a^Kon kind of sword, a battle-axe oV partisan, and slihgs, with 
whieK they were very expert. Their spears and arrows were tipped with 
copper^ pii more commonly, with bone, and tbS weapons of the, Inca Idrtls 

“KftSso iilcieron^eftorosalprlncipIo por , , , 

mdfta, ftTife po» fuem." Ondegardo, Uel. (iptnara, Cronica, cap. i 

Prim., MS. . Fob. del riru, MS. 

l^m, Hel. Prim., M3.-Dec. de la And, ' , , 
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were fre(|uciitly iiioiintc'd willi gold or .silvei'. ' Tiieir heads were protected by 
casques made either of wood or of the skins of wild aiiiiiials, and sometimes 
richly decorated ^vitli iiudal and with precious stones, surmounted.by the bril- 
liant iduinage of the tropical* birds. These, of course, were the ornaments 
only of tlie higher orders. The great mass of the soldicjy were dressed in the 
peculiar costume of their provinces, and their heads were wreathed with a sort 
of turban or roll of different-coloured cloths, that produced a gay and ani- 
mating effect. Theii* defensive armour consisted of a shield or biiCKlcr, and a 
close Linic of (^uillcd cottoji, in the same manner as with the Mexicans. Each 
company had its particular banner, and the imperial standard, high above all, 
disjilayed the glittering device of the rainbow,— the armoiial ensign of the 
Incas, intimating their claims as children of the skics.*^ 

By means of the thorough system of communication established in the 
country, a short time sufticed to draw the levies together from the most dis- 
tant quarters. The army was put under the direction of some experienced 
chief, of tlie blood royal, or, more frequently, headed by tlui Inca in person. 
The march was uqiidly performed, ami Avith little fatigue to the soldier; for, 
all along tlie great routes, quarters Avere provided for him, at regular jihs- 
tanc(is, Avhere he could find ample acemmnoflationH. The country is still 
covered Aviththe remains of military Avorks, constructed of porphyry or gi*anite, 
Avhich tradition assures us Averc designed to lodge the Inca and his army.®" ^ 
At regular intervals, also, magazines Avere established, lilled Avith grain, 
Aveanons, and the difUirent munitions of Avar, Avith which the army Avas sup- 
plied on its march. It was tlie especial care of the governnient to see that 
these magazines, whi<5li Averc furnished from the stores of the Incas, A\'ere 
always Avell filled. AVheu the Spaniards invaded the country, they supported 
tlieir oAvii armies for a long lime on the provisions found in Tlie 

Peruvian soldier Avas forbidden to commit any trespass on the property of the 
inhabitants aaIiosc territory lay in the line of march. Any violation of this 
order Avas punished Avitli (leat)i.®'* ^ TJie soldier Avas clothed and fed by the 
industry of the people, and the Incas rightly resolved that he should not repay 
this by violence. Far from being a lax on tlie labours of the Lusbaiidiiian, 
or even a burden on his hospitality^ the imperial armies traversed the country, 
from one extixMiiity to tlio other, Avith as little inconvenience to the irdiabi- 
tants as Avould be created by a procession of jieacefnl burghers or a muster of 
ll 0 ^i(lay soldiers for a revicAv. • 

From tlie moment war Ams proclaimed, the Peruvian monarch used all 
jiossible ex})edition in assembling his forces, that he might anticipate the 


(.lomam. C'r jiucu, nbi hupra. — Sarmiculu. 
Jlplarioii, MS., cap. 'JU. - Vcluvsco, Jlist. 
Quito, torn. i. pp. 17G-179. —This last writer 
gives VI Tuinute catalctgue the auriont 
reruviaii arms, compiohcndiug nearly every- 
thing familiar to the P^iirupcau suldier, extejit 
iirc-arms. It was judicious in him to omit 
those 

Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 1 , cap. 11 . — 
Sarmiento, Rolacion, MS., cap. CO.-^onda- 
niiue speaks of the great number of these 
fortiiied places, scattered over the country 
iw'tween Quito and Tjima, which he saw in his 
visit to South jA'merlca in 17'17; ^ome of 
which lio has desciibed with great uiiiinte- 
ness. Meraoii'i sur qudqiir'S aiiriens Monn- 
m<?l4» ,du I’/Vou. du Terns des Incas, ap. 
Histott^ Ue I'Actuleinie lloyah- des .Seumcc'. 
ct Tic lie,'*- Lett res (llerliii, I7i>q, tom il. 


p. 4-J'i. 

“ E ansi cuando.” says Ondegardo, speak- 
ing from Ida own personal knowledge, “ el 
.Sefior Piesidente (lasca passd con la gente de 
eostigo de Gonzalo Pizairo por cl vallo de 
Jauja, rstuvo alii sk te seiuanus a lo que mo 
aeuerdo, so hallaion on deposito maiz de 
ruatro y de trea y de do.s afioa mas de 15 =». 
lianegas junto al canifno, 6 alii eomid la 
gente, y se entendio que si fuera meiu'Hter 
luiichas mas ud faltaran^ on el vallo en 
aquelloH depositos, conformo a la orden 
antlgua, p inpie a ml cargo cstubo el repar- 
tirlos y bacfcT la cncnta para pagavlas.” Ucl. 
Seg., IVIS. 4 

<.«. i>edro Pizarro, Descub. y Coiiq., MS.— 
Clezad" Leon, Cronica, cap, 44 . — Sarmieuto. 
KeUcion, MS., <ap. 14. 
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movements of his enemies and prevent a combination with their allies. It 
was, howevei-, from the neglect of such a principle of combination that the 
several nations of the country, who might have prcvo-ilcd by confederated 
strength, fell one after another under the imperial yoke. Yet, once in the 
field, the Iupa did not usually show any disposition to push his advantages to 
the utmost and urge his foe to exti*emity. In every stage of the Avar, ho Avas 
open to propositions for peace ; and, although he sought to reduce his enemies 
by carrying off their harvests and distressing tliein by famine, he allowed his 
troops to commit no unnecessary outrage on person or property. “ We must 
spare our enemies,” one of the Peruvian princes is ([uoteu as saying, ‘‘or it 
Avill be our loss, since they and all, that belongs to them must soon be oiirs.’’*^ 
It Avas a Avise maxim, and, like most other Avise maxims, founded ecpially on 
benevolence and prudence. The Incas adopted the policy claimed for the 
Romans by their coiuitryman, avIio tells us that they gained more by clemency 
to the vanquished than by their victories."*’ 

In the same considerate spirit, they AVere most careful to provide for the 
security and comfort of their own troops ; ami when a Avar was long protracted, 
or the climate proved unhealthy, they took care to relieve their men by fre- 
quent reinforcements, allowing the earlier recruits to return to their homes."’ 
But while thus economical «'d life, both in their own followers and in the enemy, 
they did not shrink from stci-ner measures Avhen provoked by the fcror;ious or 
oI)‘tinato character of the resi.stam;o ; and the Peruviaii aniials contain more 
tfiaii one of those sanguinary iia^es whi(;h cannot be pondered at the present 
day Avithout a slmddijr. It slnaild lie added that the beneficent policy Avliich 
1 have been delineating as characteristic of the Incas did not lielong to all, 
and that there Avas more than one of che royal line who displayed a full 
measure of the hold and unscrupulous s,Mrit v)f the vulgar corKpieror. 

The first step of the goveriimcMit after the reduction of a country Avas to 
introduce timre the Avorship of the Sun. Temples AA’ere erected, and placed 
under the care of a numerous priesthood, who expuuuded to the concpierod 
people the mysteries of their new faiih and dazzled them by the display of its 
iich and stately ceremonial.**- Yet the religion of the coiupiered Avas not 
treated with dishonour. The Sun Avas to he Avorshipped above all ; but th(^ 
images of tlieir gods aati’c removed to Cuzco and established in one of the 
temples, to hold their r.iiik among the inferior deities of the Peruvian I’an- 
tli(‘on. Here they remained as hostages, in some sort, for the coiupiered 
nation, which Avould he the less inclined to forsake its allegiance Avhen by doing 
it must leave its oavji gods in the hands of its enemies.®* 

The Incas ])rovidod for the settlement of their new" conquests, by ordering a 
census to he taken of the population and a careful survey to he made of the 
coiiiitry, ascertaining its prodiujts and tlie character and cajiacity of its soil.®* , 
A division of the territory was then made on thi^ same principle with that 
adopted throughout their OAvn kingdom, ami their respective portions Avere 
assigned to the Sun, the sovereign, and the people. The amount of the last 
Avas regulated by the amount of Uie poi>ulation, hut the chare of each iiuli- 

*■* “ Mandabasc que cn los luantonimientos cap. 42. 
y coaas do l().s oiienngt)a ho hiciosR poco dafio, " Gavcilasso, Com. Ileal.,, Parte 1, lib. 6, 
diciendoles el Seflor, pre.sto Herdn ostoa nu- caj». 18. 

ostros corno loa quo ya lo hoii , coino cstu Sarmieulo, Uolacion, MS., cap. 14. 

tenlan conocido, prooiirabaii qup la gnonii ' ' Jlcoata, lib. 'i, cap. 12. — Carcilasso, Com. 
Inese la mas liviana quo sur imdiose.” Sar- Ileal., Parte 1, 111) 5, cap. 12. 

mioiito, Kelacion, M.S., rap. 14. Can ilasMi, Com. Roal., Parte 1, Ub, 5, 

CO ,( parceiido vitlH, quam viii- cap. ly, 14. -Surmieuto, Kelacion, SIS., cay. 

cendo luipcrium auxissc." Livy, lib. 30, 15. 
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vidiial was uiiifornil3^ the same. It may seem strange that any people slioultl 
patieMly luive acquiesced in an arrangement which involved such a total 
siirrenaer of property. But Of was a conquered nation that did so, lield in 
awe, on the^ least suspicion of meditated resistance, by armed garrisons, who 
were established at various commandnig points throughout the country.’*^ Jt 
is probable, too, that the Incas made no greater changes than was essential to 
tlie new arrangement, and that tliey tissigned estates, as far as possible, to 
their former proprietors. The curacas, in particular, were confirmed m their 
anciejit authority ; or, when it was found expedient to depose the existing 
curaca, his rightful heir Avas allowed to succei'd bim.“® Every respect was 
shown to the ancient usages and laws of tfie land, as far as wa.? compatible 
with the fundan)cntal institutions of the Incfis. It must also be remen>bered 
that the conquered tribes were, many of them, too little advanced in ciyiliza' 
tion to possess that attachment to the soil which belongs to a cultivated 
nation.**’ But, to whatever it he referred, it seems probame that the extra- 
ordinary institutions of the Incas \vere e.'5tablishe<l with little opposition in the 
conquered territories.**" 

Yet the J^cruviaii sovereigns did not trust altogether to this show of obedi- 
ence in tlieir neiv vassals ; and, to secure it mere effectually, they adopted 
some expedients too rcmai kahle to be passed over in silence. Immediately 
after a recent conquest, the curacas and their families were removed for a time 
to Cuzco. Here they learned the language of the capital, became familiar with 
the mannei-s and usages ot the comt, as well as with the general policy of the 
government, and experienced such marks of favour from the sovereign as 
would be most giateful to their feelings and might attach them mo.st warmly 
to his person. I' nder the inlluencc of these .sentime?its, they were again sent 
to rule over their vassals, but .still leaving their eldest sons in the capital, to 
remain there as a guarantee- for their own fidelity, as well as to grace the 
court of the Inca.*’® 

Another expedient was of a bolder and more original character. This was 
nothing less than to revolutionize the language of the country . South Auierica, 
like North America, liad a great variety of dialects, or l athei- languages, having 
little affinity with one another. This cn’cumstance occasioned gre-at emhavrass' 
ment to the government in the administration of the difl'ereiit provinces with 
whose idioms they w'ere unacquainted It^w'as determined, therefore, to sub- 
stitute one universal language, the Qwkhua ^ — the language of the court, the 
capital, and the surrounfling country,— the richest and most comprehensive of 
the South American .dialects.. Teachers were provided iu the towns and 

Sarmlento, Relaclon, MS., cap. in. the Kscorial, is almost unknovvn, T have 

Fernandez, Hist, del I'oni, Parte 2, lih. iransfcircd the whole chapter to Appendix 
3, cap. 11. Ts'o. 3, 

Sarmiento has given a very full and -• According to Velasco, even the powerful 
intcrestlng'account of the 8lngiilurl.y liuniaiic state of Quito, sufficiently advanced in civlli- 

policy observed by the Incas in their con- station to have the law of pioperty well 

quests, forming « strilcing contrast with the recognized by its people, admitted the in^ti* 

usual course of those scourges of mankind, tiitions of the Incas “nut only wlihont re- 

whom mankind is wise enough to requite pugnaiice, but with joy” (Hist, de Quito, 

with higher admiration, even, than it be- tom. ii p. 183.) Hut Velasco, a luoderii 
stows on its benefactors. As Sanuierito, authority, believed j easily, — or reckoned on 
who was President of the Royal Council of his readers' doitig so. 
the Indies, and came Into the c^ntiy stxm ^ ”” Gaicjla8.so, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib, 5, 

after the Conquest, is a high antbority. and cap. 12 ; lib. 7, cap. 2. 

Wr hli work,* lodged in the dark recesses of 

* fSawnlento never visited America, and, the work here referred to. See 78. 

•8 already mentioned, was iiot the autlior of <— Kn.J 
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villages tlirougliout the land, who were to give iii.«truction to all, even the 
himiLIest classes ; and it was intimated at the same time that no one should 
be raised to any office of dignity or profit who was miacquainted w iMe this 
tongue. The curacas and .other chiefs who intended at the capital jSecame 
familiar \^th this dialect in their intercourse with the court, and, on their 
return home, set the "example of conversing in it among themselves. This 
example was imitated by their followers, and the Quichiia gradually became 
the language of elegance and fashion, in tho same manner as the Norman 
French was affected hv all those who aspired to any consideration in England 
after the Conquest. By this means, while each province retaiiicfl its peculiar 
tongue, a beautiful medium of cpmmiinication was introduced, which enabled 
the inhabitants of one part of the country to hold intercourse with every dthcr, 
and the Inca and his deputies to communicate with all. This was the state 
of things on the arrival of the Spaniards. It must be admitted that history 
furnishes few examples of more absolute authority tluin such a revolution in 
the language of ah empire at the bidding of a master.'® 

Yet little less remarKablc was another device of the Incas for .securing the 
loyalty of their subjects. Wlien any portion of the lecent compiests showed 
a pertinacious spirit of disaffection, it wtis not uncommon to cause a part of 
the population, amounting, it might be, to ten thousand inhabitants or more, 
to remove to a distant quarter of the kingdom, occupied by ancient vassals of 
undoubted fidelity to the crown. A like number of these last wa.s transplanted 
to the territory left vacant by the emigrants. By this exchange the population 
was composed of two distinct races, who regarded each other with an eye of 
jealousy, that served as an effectual check on any mutinous proceeding. Jii 
time, the influence of the wcll-afiected prevailed, supported as they were by 
royal authority and by the silent work ijg of the national institutions, to which 
the .strange races became gradually accustomed. A spirit of loyalty sprang up 
by degrees in their bosoms, and before a generation bad passed away the 
different tribes mingled in harmony together as members of tlie same com- 
munity.^' Yet the different races continuccl to be distinguished by difference 
of dress ; .since, by the law of the land, every citizen was re(pure<l to wear the 
costume of liis native province.’® Neither could the colonist who had been 
thus unceremoniously transplanted return to his native district. For. by 
another law, it was 'forbidden to any one to change bis residence without 
license.’® lie was settled for life.* The Peruvian government prescribed to 
every man his local habitation, his sphere of action, nay, the very nature and 
quality of that action. He ceii-sed to he a free agent ; ft might be almost said 
tliat it relieved him of personal responsibility. , 

In following out this singular arrangement, the Incas showed as much re- 
gard for the comfort and convenience of the colonist as was compatible with 
tho execution of their design. Tliey were careful that the 9Hiihnaes^ an these 
emigrants were styled, should be removed to climates most congcmial with their 
own. The inhabitants of the cold countries were not transplanted to the warm, 

Garcilasfio, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 0, tJado y tan do veras so ontendio en ello que 

cap. 35; lib. 7, cap. 1, V.— Ond( gardo. Red. <n tloinpo do pocos afios se savla y usaba nna 

Seg., MS.— Sarmiento. Relaclon, MSm cap. lengua en maa de mil y dosclcntas leguaa.*’ 
55. — *' Ann la Crlatura no bubieso dojado el Ibid., cup. 21. 

Pecho do su Madre quando le comenzason ” Ondegurdo, Rcl. Prim., MS.— Fernandez, 

u mostrar la Lengua que liavla de pabor; y Hist, del I'cru, Parte 2, lib. 3, cap, 11. 

annqiio al principio fue dificultoso, e niuchos ’* “This regulation, ’* says Father Acosta, 

80 pnsleron on no querer depronder mas “the Incas held to be of great importance 

lenguos de las suyaa proplas, los Reyos to the order and right government of thi 

pudieron tanto qne salieron con su intencion realm." Lib. 6, cap. 16. 

y ello 9 mbleroii per bien de cumplir su ’■* Couq. t Pob, del Piru, MS, 
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nor the inliabitants of tlie warm countries to the cold.'* Even their liabitiial 
uccufflfttions w’ere consulted, and the fisherman was settled in the nei^hbour- 
ho6(W)f the ocean or the great lakes, while such lands were assigned to the 
husbandman as were best adapted to the culture with w^hicli h(;i was most 
familiar.'* And, as migration by many, perhaps by mbst, would be regarded 
as a calamity, the government was careful to snow particular marks of favour 
to the by various privileges and immunities, to ameliorate their 

condition, and thus to reconcile them, it possible, to their lot.’® 

The Peruvian institutions, though they may have been modified and matured 
under successive sovereigns, all bear the stamp of tlic same original,— were all 
cast* in the same mould. The empire, strengthening and enlarging at every 
successive epoch of its histor^r, was m its latter days but the development, on 
a great scale, of what it was in miniature at its commencement, as the infant 
germ is said to contain within itself all the ramifications of the future monarch 
of the forest. Each succeeding Inca seemed desirous only to tread in the path 
and carry out the plans of his predecessor. Great entei prises, commenced 
under one, were continued l)y another, and completed by a third. Thus, while 
all actiid on a regular plan, without any of the eccentric or retrograde move- 
ments which betray the agency of difierent inilividuals, the state seemed to be 
under the direction of a single hand, and steadily pursued, as if through one 
long reign, its great career of civilization and of conepiest. 

The ultimate aim of its institutions was domestic quiet. But it seemed as 
if this were to be obtained onlv by foreign war. Tranquillity in the heart of 
the monarchy, and war on its borders, was the condition of Peru. By this war 
it gave occupation to a part of its people, and, by the reduction and civilization 
of its barbarous neighbours, gave security to all. Every Inca sovereign, how- 
ever mild and benevolent in his domestic rule, was a warrior, and led his 
armies in person. Each successive reign extended still wider the boundaries 
of the empire. Year after year saw the victorious monarch return laden with 
spoils and followed by a throng^ of tributary chieftains to his capital. His 
reception there was a lioman triumph. The whole of its numerous population 
poured out to welcome him, dressed in the gay and picturesque costumes of 
tlie different provinces, with banners waving above their heads, and strewing 
branches and flowers along the path of the conqueror. The Inca, borne aloft 
in his golden chair on the slioulders of his >iobles, moved in solemn procession, 
under the triumphal arches that w^ere tlirown across the way, to the great 
temple of the Sun. There, without attendants, — for all but the monarch were 
excluded from the hallow ed precincts, — the .victorious prince, stripped of his 
royal insignia, barefooted, and with all humility, approached the awful shrine 
and ofl’ered up sacrifice and thanksgiving to the glorious Deity who presided 
over the fortunes of the Incas. This ceremony concluded, the whole popula- 
tion gave itself up to festivity ; music, revelry, and dancing w^ere lieard in 
every quarter of the capital, and illuminations and bonfires commemorated the 
victorious campaign of the Inca and the accession of a new territory to his 
empire.” 


’* “ Trasmutaban de las talcs Provinrias la 
cantldad de gente Ue qiic dc clla parocla con- 
vciiir quo baliose, d los ciialfs luaiidaban 
pasar » poblar otra tlerra del temple y 
manera de donde salian, si fria IVia. si callcntc 
c^iente, cn donde lea daban tierras, y cani- 
pos, y cusas, tanto, y mas como dejaron.'' 
Sarmiento, Kelacion, MS., cap. 19. 

Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS. 


The descendants of these mitimaea are 
still to be found in (inito, or were so at the 
close of the 'ast century, according to Ve- 
lasco. distinguished by this name from the 
rest of the population. Hist, dc Quito, tom. i. 
p. 176. 

’■ Sarmieuto, Relacion, MS., cap. 65. — 
Garcilasso, Com. Real.. Parte i. lib. 3, cap, 
11. 17; lib. 6, cap. 1(], 
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In this celebration we sec much of the character of a religious festival. 
Indeed, the character of religion was impressed on all the IVruvian j^rs. 
The life of an Inca was one long crusade against the inlidol, to spreatrwido 
the worship of the Sun, to reclaim the benighted nations from their brutish 
superstitioiffe and impart to them the blessings of a well-regulated government. 
This, in the favourite phrase of our day, was the “ mission ” of the InCca. It 
was also the mission of the Christian conqueror who invaded the empire of 
this same Indian potentate. Which of the two executed his mission most 
faithfully, history must decide. 

Yet the Peruvian monarchs did not show a childish imnaticnce in tlib 
acquisition of empire. They paused after a campaign, and allowed time for 
the settlement of one conqqest before they undertook another, and in this 
interval occupied themselves with the quiet administration of their kingdom, 
and with the long progresses which brought them into nearer intercourse with 
their people. During this interval, also, their new .vassals had begun to 
accommouate themselves to the strange institutions of their masters. They 
learned to appreciate the value of a government Avhicli raised them above the 
physical evils of a state of barbarism, secured them protection of f)erson and a 
full participation in all the privileges enjoyed by their conquerors ; and, as 
they became more familiar with the peculiar institptions of the country, habit, 
tiiat second nature, attached them the more strongly to these institutions from 
theii- very peculiarity. Thus, by degrees, and without violence, arose the great 
fabric of tne Peruvian empire, composed of numerous inrlepcddent and even 
hostile tribes, yet, under the iimucnce of a common religion, common languages, 
and common government, knit together as one nation, animated by a si)irit of 
love for its institutions and devoted lo ilty to its sovereign. What a contrast 
to the condition of the Aztec monarchy, on the neighbouring oontinciit, wliich, 
composed of the like heterogeneous materials, without any internal principle 
of cohesion, was only held together by the stern pressure, from without, of 
physical force ! Why the Peruvian monarchy should have fared no belter 
than its rival in its conflict with European civilization will appear in the 
following pages. ^ 


CHAPTER III. 

PERUVIAN RELIGION — DEITIES— GORGEOUS TEMPLES — FESTIVALS — VIRGINS OP 
THE SUN— MARRIAGE. 

It is a remarkable fact that many, if not most, of the rude tribes inhabiting 
the vast American continent, however disfigured their creeds may have been 
in other respects by a childish superstition, had attained to the sublime con- 
ception of one Great Spirit, the Creator of tho Universe, who, immaterial in 
his own nature, was not to he dishonoured by an attempt at visible representa- 
tion, and who, .pervading all space, was nOt to be circumscribed within the 
walls of a temple.* Yet these elevated ideas, so far beyond the ordinary range 

* [This BtatciDPnt represents what is atlll, with the general inquiry as to tho tlevelop- 

probably, the common belief— based on the mont of ndigious conceptions, and of mono- 

representutlona of the early missionaries and tlieism, considered eltlier as an original 

of many subsequent explorers— In regard to intuition or as the latest outcome of more 

the religious ideas of the aboriginal races. primitive beliefs. Dr. Brlnton, who considers 

The subject has, however, undergone of late that the intuitiou of an unseen power — “ the 

a more critical investigation, in connection sum of those intelligent activities which tlie 
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of the untutored intellect, do not seem to have led to the practical conse- 
(pieces', that nifght have been expected; and few of the American nations' 
haVlf shown more sdlicitiide for 'the ^intenance df a religious worship, or 
found in their faith a powerfiu spring of action. 

Buf ^vith progress in civilizatioh ideas more akin to those of civilized com- 
munities were gradually unfolded ; a liberal provision was made, and a sepa- 
rate Older instituted, for the services of religion, which were conducted with a 
minute aiid nmgnificent ceremonial, that challeiwed comparison, in some 
respects, with tnat’'«f the most polished nations of Christendom. This was 
the ^se with* the nations inhabiting the table-land of North America, and 
with the natives of Bogota, Quito, Peru, and the other elevated regions on 
the great Southern continent. It was, above all, the case with the Peruvians, 
who claimed a divine* original for the founders of their empire, whose laws all 
rested on a divine sanction, and whoso domestic institutions and foreign wars 
wei*e,alike directed to preserve and propagate their faith. Religion wa.? the 
basis of their polity, .tlio very condition, as it were, of their social existence. 
Tlie government of the Incas, in its essential principles, was a theocracy. 

though religion entered so largely into the fabric and conduct ot the 

e rfccal institutions of the people, their mythology, that is, the traditionary 
jends by whicli they affected to unfold the mysteries of the universe, was 
exceedingly mean and puerile. Scarce one of their traditions— except the 
beautiful one respecting the founders of their royal dynasty— is worthy of 
note, or throw* much light on their own antiquities or the primitive history 
of man. Among the traditions of importance is one of the deluge, which 
they held in common with so many of the nations in all parts of the globe, and 
which they related with some particulars that bear resemblance to a Mexican 
legend.* 

Their ideas in respect to a future state of being deserve more attention. 
They admitted the existence of the soul hereafter, and connected with this a 

’ Tlipy related that, after the seven in Artlan.* (Conf. Acosta, lib. 0, cap. 19; 

persons i^sucd from a cave where they hod lib. 7, cap. 2.— Dndegardo, Kel. Prim., MS.) 

!>aved tbeinselvcs, and by them the earth was The stgry of the deluge is told by different 

repcopled. One of tlio traditions of the writers with many variations, in some of 

Mexicans deduced their de>cf>iit, and that of which it is not difficult to detect the ptustic 

the kindred tiibes, in like manner, from hand of the Christian convert, 

seven persons who camo from as many caves * 


individual, reasoning from the analogy of bis 
own actions, imagines to be behind and to 
bring alx>ut natural phenomena " — is common 
to the species, ti aces this conception in the 
Ameiicun mythologies, especially those in 
which the air, the breath of life, appears os 
tlie symbol oT an animating or creative Spirit. 
Yet he odds, ** Let none of thcs4 expressions, 
however, be construed to prove the distinct 
Tccognitioii of One Supreme Being. Of mono- 
theism, either as displayed in the one personal 
definite God of the Semitic races, or In the 
dim pantheistic sense of the Brahmins, there 
was not a single instance on the American 
continent .... The phrases Good Spirit, 
tireat Spirit, and sinular ond, have oeqa- 
C'loned endless discrepancies in the minds of 
ttnivcllers. ]n most instances they are cti- 
tirefy of modern origin, coined at the sug- 
gestion of missionaries, applied to the whlto 
God ” (.Myihs of the ^ew World, p. 


62.) Mr, Tylor finds among various races of 
North and South America, of Africa and of 
Polynesia, the acknowledgment of a Su- 
preme Creator,” yet always In connection 
with a system of polytheism, of which this 
belief Is the culmination. (Primitive Culture, 
2nd ed., vol. ii. p. 332.) It maybe doubted, 
however, whether it Is possible to anivo at 
any certainty in regard to conceptions so 
vague In themselves and so liable to be 
moulded into definite shapes by the mediums 
through which they are communicated.— Ed.] 
* (A similar tradition is found in some 
Sanscrit legends. “This coincidence,” re- 
marks Dr^ Brlntdb, “ arises firom the mystic 
powers attav led to the number seven, de- 
lived from its frequent occurrence In astro- 
logy.” (Myths of the New AVorld. p. 203.) 
Yet the ovidence be adduces will hardly apply 
to the American myths.— £p.) 




PERIjVUK llTStWlON: « 

. beli^ in the rffiun'ection. o! the bod v. , two distinct plshd for 

the residence of the good and bf the fee , , the latter ofrt\^hi(d» they 
yie centre of the- earth. ♦ The good, ineyhiippojed'^^niet'ovto pjwe’a mMinous 
life of tranmiiUity and ease, ivhicn^coii^freneijdi^ tlieir highest 11911, on^ of 
happiness. The iticked were to exwate tnek.crwn^s^by ages ef wearisome 
labour. They associated with these ideas a belief in an eviLpfinciple.jor spirit, 
bearing th^ name of Cupay, whoin-fliey did not attempt to’propitiatp bjjisacri- 
fices,and who seems to nave been only a shadowy personi^ktionte sin,*^ tha^ 
exercised little influence over their conduct.* * , . v 

It was thhs belief in the resurrection of the body uhich led them to^resei^vo 
the body with so inuth solicitud^—by a simple process, howeverj that, unlike 
the elaborate embalming of the Egyptians,, consisted in exposing it fo the 
action of the cold, exceedingly dry, and highly raic^^ atmosphere of the 
mountains.^ As they believed that the occupations in t{ie future world wop Id- 
have great resemblance, to those of the present, they bpried witli the ’deceased . 
noble some of his apparel, his utensils, and, frequently, his treasures, and 
completed the glooiiiy ceremony by sacrificing his wives and favourite dfini^- 
tics, to bear him coinpafiy and do him service in the happy regions beyoiM,.t|ip 
clouds,^ Vast mounds of an irregular or, more frequently, oblong Shape, 
penetrated by galleries rimniiig at right angles to each other, ivere raised over 
the dead, whose dried liodies or mummies have been found in considerable 
number.^ sometimes erect, but more often in the sitting posture common to 
the Indian tribes of both continents. Treasures of gieat value*have also been 
occasionally drawn from these monumental deposits, and have stimulated 
speculators to repeated excavations with the hope of similar g^od fortune. It 
was a lottery like that of searching af<* r wines, but where the chances have 
proved still more ageinst the adventuiei s.* 


** OndeKArdo, Rel. See.. ^IS.-'Gomar.i.HiRt. 
dc las IdcT., cup. 123 — daicilasso, Cum. Real.. 
Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 2. 7.— One udghl suppose 
that the educated Pcru>ianB— -if 1 may so 
hpcak— imagined the common people had no 
^ul 1 le, so little is said of their opinions as to 
the condition of these latter in a IXiture bio, 
while they are diffuse on the prgsp^-cta of the 
biglier orders, whkli they fondly bellevey 
were to keep pace with their condition here. 

' Such, Indeed, seems to be the opinion of 
(larciJasso, though some writeis speak of 
resinous and other applications farembalniing 


the body 1 be appeuiaticc of the lo.Val muin- 
luies found at Cii7co. reported both l>y On- 
degardd and OartUusno, uiaKc ii prulmblo 
that no foreign substame a as employed tor 
theli preservation. 

Omlegardo, Rel. Seg , MS — ’i’he Licen- 
tiate rays that tbio usage continued even alter 
the t7onquebt, ami that he liad saved the Ide 
of more than one favourite domestic, whir bad 
fled to him for protection, as they yerc about 
to be sacrificed to the Manes of their deceased 
lonls^ ibid., ubi supra. 

” Yet these sepujcliral mines have somo- 


* [Dr. Rrinton, citing with approval the 
remark of Jacob Onmm, that *' the idea of the 
Devil is foreign to all primitive religions,^ 
denies that such a conception had any exist- 
ence in the AmerfcaJi mythologies, and con- 
tends that "the Cupay of the Peruvians never 
was, AS Prescott would have ns believe, the 
shadowy embodiment of evil, but simply and 
Hulcly their god of the dead, the Pluto of their 
uantheon, cofresponding to the Mictla of the 
MexicauB.*' It is certam that maify myths pf 
the American Indians, in which a good and an 
evil power ara opposed to each other, owctl 
tills idea to the later introduction of Uio 
Christian notions of Satan, or to the miscon- 
ception of narrators influenced by the ssme 
belief. Yet Mr. ’fylor, while admitting the 
skill with which many of these legehde nave 
been analyzed by Dr. Bi inton, and the general 


force of his c(iticit!>m, maintains that "tiidl- 
menCary foiro't oi Dualism, tbo ontagonkm of 
a <iQQd and Kvli Deity, are well known among 
tlie Ihwer races vf tiuiikind,'* and, after re- 
viewing the evidences of this cunceptiun in 
vaiioos stages of development, makes the 
pregnant remark that "the conception of the 
light-god as the good deity. In contrast to a 
rival god of evil, is one plainly suggested by 
naturp,” (Pilmitive Culture, i.2&7-2»i.) U 
is therefore among the sun-worsbippets that 
we might especially expect to hnd the iii- 
frtiuctive conception of a power of darkness, 
as the representative not merely of death but 
(if the evil principle. This dualibm Js, accord- 
mgly, the distingtitsbing feature of the ZurO‘ 
aslrlati religion, ahd its existence in that of 
Peru cannot well be questioned on the toli 
ground of inherent Improbebillty.-^ED.j 

0 2 
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CIVILIZATION OF THE INQAS. 

The Peruvians, like so many other of the Iiuliaii races, acknowledged a 
Supreme Being, the Creator and Ruler of the Universe, whom they adored 
under tlie different names oi Pachacamac and Viracocha.*' No temple was 
raised to this invisible Being, save one only in the valley wiiicli took its name 
from the deity himself, not Star from the Spanish city of Lima. " Even tliis 
temple had existed there before the country came under the sway of the Incas, 
and was the great resort of Indian nilgriins from remote parts of the land, — a 
circumstance which suggests the idea that the worship of this Great Spirit, 
though countenanced, perhaps, by their accommodating policy, did not origi- 
nate with the Peruvian princes.^ * 

The deity whose worsnip they espccially inculcated, and which they never 
failed to establish wherever their banners were known to penetrate, was the 
•Sun. It was he who, in a particular manner, presided over the destinies of 
man ; gave light and warmtn to the nations, aiid life to the vegetable world ; 
whom they reverenced as the father of their royal dynasty, tlie founder of 


times proved worth the digging. Sarmicnhi 
Bpeiiks of gold to the value of 100,000 caste- 
Ilanox 08 occasionally hurled ^vith the Indian 
lords (Ilelucion, ]MS., cap. 67); and Las Casas 
— not the Ijest authority iu numerical esti- 
mates — says that treasures worth m(»re than 
half a million of ducats had been found within 
twcnl V 3’ear8 after the OoiKpieat, in the tombs 
near Truxillo. (Cliuvres, ed. Llorenle (Paris, 
1H22), tom. ii. p. 192.) Tiaron Humboldt 
visited the sepulchre of a PeruvLm prince, in 
the Slime quarter of the country, Avhence a 
Spanianl in 1676 drew forth a mass of gold 
worth a million of dollars » Vues des Cordil- 
leres, p, 29. 

" Pat'hacamac aignilics “He who sustains 
or gives life to the uiincrsc.” 'J’he name <ji 

* fNo^ only this inlcrence, but the facta on 
which it rests, are strenuously disjiuted by Mr. 
Markham, on tlx' ground that Pachacamao 

“is an Ynca word, and is wliolly foreign to, 
and unconnected with, the coast language." 
It was the name, he 8^yi>, given by the iTuas 
to the coast-city, when they conquered it, 
“ for some reneon that has not been preserved, 
possibly on account of its size and im])ort- 
ancc.” “ The natives worshipped a fish-god 
there under a name now lost, which bi^ame 
famous as an oracle and attracted pilgrims ; 
and when the Yncas conqucrctl the place they 
laised a temple to the Sun on the htimmit of 
the hill commanding the city,” “Put they 
never built any temple to Pachacamac, and 
there never was one to that dcitjr, except at 
Cuzco.” (Jleports of the Discovery of Peru, 
Introduction, xiv.-xx.) There seems to Ik* 
here much more of assertion than of aiguraent 
or proof. The statement tliat there, was a 
temple to Pachacamac at Cuzco is a novel one, 
for which no authority is adduced, and it Is in 
direct contradiction to tlie reiteralod assertions 
of Garcilasso, that the Peruvians worshipped 
Pachacamac only “ inwardly, as an unknown 
God,” to whom they built no temples and 
offered no sacrifices. For the statement that 
the ln<?as ** erected a temple of the Sun*’ at 
Pachacamac (p. xix.), w^e are referred to Cicza 


Hie great deity is sometimes expressed by 
both Pachacamac and Viracodia Lomjuned. 
(Seo Balboa. Hist, ilu Perou, chap. 6.— Acosta, 
lib. 6, cap. 21.) All old Spaiiiarri fiiidH in the 
jiopnlar meaning of VirnrochOt “ foam of the 
sea,” an ai'gumeut for deriving the Peruvian 
civilization from some voyager from the Old 
World. Coiiq. i Ihib. del Plrii, MS. 

’ Pedro J’izarro, Descub, y (Joan.. MS. — Sar- 
mionto, Uelaclon, MS., cap. 27. — ulloa notices 
the e.xtensive ruins of brick, which mark the 
probable site ot the temple of Pachacamac, 
attesting by their present appearance^ its 
ancient magnificence and strength. Memoiros 
philosophhiues, iiistoriquos, physiques (Purls, 
1787), trad. Fr., p. 7H. 


do licon.wlio says that “ rlicy agreed with the 
native chiefs and with the minister.^ of this 
god ordevilj that the temple of Pacliacamac 
should conttnne with tlic .luthovlty and revc- 
leiice it formerly possessed, and that tlie lof- 
tiest part should bo set aside as a temple ot 
the Sim.” That the temple had exi'^ted long 
prior to the conquest of the place by the Incas 
1 m asserted by all autliorities and attested b^' 
the great antiquity of Its remains. Garcilasso 
asserts that its bulhlors had borrowed the con- 
ception of Pachacamac from the Incas, — a less 
probable siqiposltion tiiaii that of l‘rescott, 
and equally i ejected by Mr. Markham, though 
the statement of the same author tliat “ the 
Yuncas placed their Idols in this temple, which 
weio figures of fishes,” seems to be the chief 
foundation for his own account of the worship 
practised by the people of the coast, respect- 
ing which he admits that little is known. 
What is known of it with any certainty comes 
to us from Garcilasso de la V ega and Cleza de 
Leon ; and both these authorities represent 
the temple and worship of Pachacamac as 
having e: 'sted in the valley of that n.imc 
prt'vious to the conquest, or rather peaceful 
Kubjiigation, of the province by the Incas, and 
their sanction of this religion, in cordniiction 
with tliat of the Sun, as the result of a. txun- 
promise,. Ed.] 
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their empire ; and whose temples rose in every city and almost every village 
throughout the land, while his altars smoked with biirnt-ofFerings,>-a form of 
sacrifice peculiar to tlie Peruvians among the semi-civilized nations of the New 
World.® 

Besides trie Sun, the Incas acknowledged various objects of woi’ship in some 
way or other connected with this principal deity. Such was the Moon, his 
sister- wife ; the Stars, revered as part of her heavenly train, —though the 
fairest of them, Venus, known to the Peruvians by the name of Chasca, or tlie 
"youth with the long and curling locks,” was adored as the page of the Sun, 
whom he attends so closely in his rising and in his setting. They dedicated 
temples also to the Thunder an^ Lightning,^' in whom they recognized the 
Sun’s dread ministers, and to the Rainbow, whom they worshipped as a 
beautiful emanation of their glorious deity.^'^ 

In addition to these, the subjects of the Incas enrolled among tlieir infeiior 
deities many objects in nature, as the elements, the winds, the earth, the air, 
great mountains and rivers, which impressed them with id(*as of sublimity and 
power, or were supposed in some way or other to exercise a mysterious in- 
fluence over the destinies of man." Tliey adopted also a notion, not niiliko 
that professed by somti of the schools of ancient j)hilosophy, that everything 
on earth had its archetype or idea, its mother^ as they empliatically styled it, 
which they held sacreu, as, in some sort, its spiritual essence." But tludr 


" At least, fio sayw Dr. McCulloh , and no 
better authority can be required on American 
antiquities. (Researches, p. 392.) Might he 
not have added Ixirbarous nations, also ? 

“ Til under. Lightning, and Tliundcrbolt 
could be all expressed by the Peruvians In 
one word, TUapa, Hence some Spaniards 
have inferred a knowledge of tiie Trinity \ii 
the natives ' “ Tlie Devil stole all he could," 

exclaims Herrera, with lightcous indignation. 
tHist. general, dec. 5, lib. 4, cap. .5.) The'^e, 
and even rasher conclusions (see \costa, lib. 
Ii, cap. 28), are scouted by Gareilasso, as in- 
ventions of Jntllaii converts, willing to please 
the imaginations of their Christian teacliers. 
(Com. Real., Parto 1, lib. 2, cap. 5, 6 ; lib. 3. 
tap. 21.1 Irapu.stnrc on the one hand, ann 
ciedulity on the other, h.ive fuvnisbed a plenti- 
ful harvest of absurdities, whft:h has been 
diligently gatlierod in by the pious antiquary 
of a later geuerufion. 

Gftrcilas.so’8 .assertion thatthtse heavenly 
IXKHes were objects of reverence as^holy things, 
but not of worship (Coin. Real., Parte 1, lib. 
2, cap. 1, 23), is contradicted by Ondegardo, 
Rel. Seg„ MS.,— Pec. do la And. Real., MsS., 
— Herrera, Hist, gcneial, dec. 5, lib, 4, cap. 4, 
— Gomara, Hist, de las Ind., c.ip. 121, — and, I 
might add, by almost every ivrlter of authority 
whom 1 have roflsultcd.* Jt is contradicted, 

* [“ Mr. Prescott gives his high authority 
in support of the Spanish historians Onde- 
gardo, Herrera, and Goinara, and against iJar- 
cilasso (ie la Vega, in this matter [the worship 
of lightning and thunder aS deities]. Yet 
surely, in a question relating to the religion 
of his ancestors, the testimony of the Ynca 
... is worth more than that of all the .Sp.inish 
historians put together, Ciezi do Leon alone 


in a manner, hy the a<lmission of Gaieilasso 
himself, that tliese several objects were all 
personified by the Indians as living beings, 
and liad temples dedicated to them as such, 
with their efllgies delineated in the .same 
manner as was that of the Sun in his dwelling. 
Indeed, the effort of the historian to reduce 
the worship of the Tticas to that of the Sun 
alone is not very reconcilable with whit he 
elsewhere says of the homage }»aid to Pacha- 
camar, above all, and to Rimac, the great 
oracle of the common people. The Peruvian 
mythology was, prob.a])ly, not unlike that of 
Hiiidostan, wliere, under tw-f), or at most 
three, pniicijial deities, wore a’^sembleil a host 
of infiHor ones, to irbom the nation paid 
religious lioniage, as pcrsoniiication.s ot the 
different objects in nature 

" Ondegardp, Rel Seg., MS — These con- 
secrated objects were termed hiiaras , — a word 
of most prolific import ; .•'ince it signified a 
temple, a tomb, any natural object reniaikable 
for its size or shape, in short, a cloud of UK'aii- 
ing.s which by then oiminulictory sense liave 
thrown inc.ilcnliiblc ronfu^.ion over tho writ- 
ing.s of historians and travellers, 

“ ]ja ordeii por doiule lundavan sus hiu- 
cas qiic olios llaraevan a las Idolatrias hem 
poique decianque lodas criava el sol i qiie les 
daia raodre por niadre qua mo.stravan d la 


excepted.” (Markham, transhatiou of Gurci- 
iiiKso (1869), vol. i. p. 103, note.) “'fhe sun, 
moon, and thunder appear to have been the 
deities next in importance to Pachnyachacliit ; 
sacrifices weie made to them at all the peri- 
odical festivities, and several of the prayei s 
given by Molina are addressed to them." 
Markham, Rites and Laws o^* the Y nca‘^ (t8T3), 
Introduction, p. xL— En.J 
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system, far from being limited even to these multiplied objects of devotion, 
embraced within its ample folds the numerous deities of the conquered nations, 
whose images were transported to the capital, where the b^irdensome charges 
of their worship were defrayed by their respective provinces. It|»wasarare 
stroke of polievin the Incas, who could thus accommodate their religion to 
their interests.** 

But the worship of the Sun constituted the peculiar' care of the Incas, and 
was the object of their lavish expenditure. The most ancient of the many 
temples dedicated to this divinity was in the island of Titicaca, whence the 
royal founders of the Peruvian line were said to have proceeded. From this 
circumstance, this sanctuary was held in peculiar veneration. Everything 
which belonged to it, even the broad fields of maize which surrounded the 
temple and formed part of its domain, imbibed a portion of its sanctity. The 
yearly produce was distributed among the different public magazines, in small 
quantities to each, as something that would sanctify the remainder of the 
store. Happy was the man who could secure even an ear of the blessed 
harvest for nis own granary ! ** 

But the most renowned of the Peruvian temples, the pride of the capital, 
and the wonder of the empire, was at Cuzco, where, under the munificence of 
successive sovereigns, it had become so enriched that it received the name of 
Concaiichay or “ the Place of Gold.” It consisted of a principal building and 
several chapels and inferior edifices, covering a large extent of ground in the 
heart of the city, and completely enconjpassed by a wall, which, with the 
edifices, was all constructed of stone. The work was of the kind already 
described in the other public buildings of the country, and was so finely 
executed tliat a Spaniard who saw it in its glory assures us he could call to 
mind only two edifices in (Spain which, for their workmanship, were at all to 
be compared with it.** Yet this substantial and, in some respects, magnificent 
structure was thatched with straw I 

The interior of the temple was the most worthy of admiration. It was 
literally a mine of gold. On the western wall was emblazoned a representa< 
tioii of the deity, consisting of a human countenance looking forth from amidst 
iiiiiumcrable rays of light, which emanated from* it in every direction, in the 
same manner as the sun is often personified with us. Tne figure was en^ 
graved ou a massive plate of gold of enormous dimensions, thicldy powdered 

tierra, pnrque decian que tenia tnadre, I tenlan qne clerto mJ caned gran odrolracion.” Rcl. 
16 echo 8U vulto i sns odoratorios, i al fuego MS. 

decluu qae tanihlen tenia madre i al mala J & ** Qarcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 3, 

las otras sementeras 1 d las ovejas iganado cap. 25. 

decian one tenlan majlre, i & la choctoa ques '* Tenia este Templo en clrcnito mas de 

el brevAje qne elloa usan df clan que el vlnagre quatro elentos pasos, todo cercado de nna mu- 

di'lla hera la madre 1 lo reverenclavail I lla- ralla fberte, labrado todo el edlficio de cantera 
mavan mama agua madre del vinagre. i d cada rony exoelente de fina piedra, muy blen puesta 

cosa adoravan destas do su manera.” Conq. y asentada, y alguuaa pledras eran mny gran- 
i f*ob. del Pini, MS. des y soberbias, no tenlan metela de tierra nl 

Pedro Plsarro, Desenb. y Conq , MS.-^ cal, alno con el betun qne olios suelen hacer 

it «Gcms to have been regarded by the Licen- sns ediflolos, y estan tan blen labradas cstas 

tial • Ondegardo : '* E los Idolos estabaii en aqi pledras que no se les parecemesclanf Juntnra 

galpon grande de la casa del&l, y cada Idolo iilngnna. En toda Espafla no ho visto cosa 

dttstuB tenia su scitIcIo y gaatos y mugeires, y que pueda compaFar d estas paredes y postura 

on la casa del Sol le iban dibdcer reverencia de piedra, . ino d la torre que llaman la Gala- 

lob q ue venian de su provincial para io qual 6 hoi ra que estd junto con la puente de Cordoba, 

sarrificios que se haclan provdan de sumlsnia y & una obra que vl en Toledo, cuando fui i 

tierra ordinaria e muy abundantemento por presmtar la prlmera parte de ml Cronica al 

la misma orden que Io haclan quando estaba Principe Dn Felipe.'* ^mlento, ReladoD, 

on la mt^ma provincia, que daba gran autorl- MS., cap. 34. 

dad & ml parccer 6 futrza a estctf Ipgas 
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with emeralds and precious stones.*^ It was so situated in front of the great 
eastern poi*tal that the rays of the morning sun fell directly upon it at its 
rising, lighting np the whole apartment with an eiliilgeiice tliat seemed nioie 
than natural, and which was reflected hack frdhi the golden ornaments with 
which the vails and Ceiling were everywhere incrusted. Gold, in the figura- 
tive language of the people, was “ the tears wept the sun,” and every 

S art of the interior of the temple* glowed with burnished plates and studs of 
[le precious metal The cornices which surrounded the walls of the sanctuary 
were of the same costly material ; and a broad belt or frieze of gold, let into 
the stone-work, encompassed the whole exterior of the edifice.** 

Adjoining the principal structiye were several chapels of smaller dimensions. 
One of them was consecrated to the Moon, the deity held next in reverence, 
as the mother of the Incas. Her effigy was delineated in the same manner as 
that of the Sun, on a vast plate that nearly covered one side of the apartntent. 
But this plate, as well as all the decorations of the building, was of silver, as 
suited to the pale, silvery light of the beautiful planet. There were three 
other chapels, one of which was dedicated to the host of Stars, who formed the 
bright court of the Sister of the Sun ; another was consecrated to his dread 
ministers of vengeance, the Thunder and the Lightning ; and a third, to the 
Rainbow^ whose many-coloured arch spanned the wans of the edifice witli 
hues almost as radiant as its own. There were, besides, several other build- 
ings, or insulated apartments, for the accommodation of the numerous priests 
■who officiated in the services of the temple.** 

All the plate, the ornaments, the utensils of every description, appropriated 
to the uses of religion, were or gold or silver. Twelve immense vases of the 
latter metal stood on the floor of the great saloon, filled with grain of the 
Indian corn ; the censers for the perfumes, the ewers which held the water 
for sacrifice, the pipes which conducted it through subterraneous channels into 
the buildings, the reservoirs that received it, even the agricultural implements 
used in the gardens of the tetnple, were all of the same rich materials. 
gardens, like those described belonging to the royal palaces, sparkled with 
flowers of gold and silver, and various imitations of the vegetable kingdom. 
Animals, also, were to be found there,-— among which the llama, with its 
golden fleece, was most conspicuous,— executed in the same style, and with a 
degree of skill which, in this instan^, probably, did not sii^ass the excellence 
of the material.** 

Conq. i Pob. del Pirn, M9.— Gleta de oro, i todo el servicio desta casa era de plota i 
Leon, Cronica, cap. 44, 93.—** La flfuira del oro, 1 tenian doze horonea ile plata blaiica quo 

Sol, muy grande, faecha 4e oro obrada muy doe liombres no abrazariaii cada utio quailia- 

primatnente engaatonada cn muebaa pledras doe, i eran mas altus que una buena plcadondo 

ricas.” Sarmlento, Relacion, IVTS., cap. 24. hediavan el mala qua bavian de dar al Sol, 

** 1 al oro aeimismo declan que era logrl- segun ellos dectan que conilcse.'* Conq. i Pob. 

niaa que el Sol llorava/* Conq. 1. Pob. del del Pirn, MS. — The original, as tbe Spaulsh 

Piru, 01$. reader perceires, says each of these silver vases 

‘‘ Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 24.— or bins was as high as a good lance, and so 

Antlg. y Monumentos del Peru, M8.«^**0er- large that two men with outspread arms could 

coda Junto d la techumbre de una plaacba de barely encompass them ! As this might per- 

oro de palmd i medio de ancho 1 Id mismo haps embarrass even the most accommodating 

tenian por de dentro en cada boblo 6 casa f faith, 1 have preferred not to become icspoa- 

aposentou" (Conq. 1 Pob. del Piru, MS.) sible lor any particular dimensions. 

** Tehluuna data de planchas de oro de anchor ”* Levbius Apollonius, fol. 38.— Gorcilasso, 

de'masdennpalmoenlazadasenlajtpledrae.'* Com. ReaL, I’arte 1, lib. 3« cap. 24.— Pedro 

Pedro Pltarro^ Desoub. y Conq., MS. Plzarro, De^ub. y Conq., MS. — “ Tenian uii 

** Sarmiento, Melacioo, MS., cap. 24.— Qar- Jardin que los Terrones cran pedazos de oro 

cUasso, Com. ^al.» Porte 1, lib. ^ cap. 31.— lino y estaban artifleiosamente sembrado do 

Pedro Fizarro, Descub. y Conq,, MS. Tnalzalos los qualea erin oro asl las Cafios do 

*' £1 bulto del Sol teuian mui grande de eilo como laa oJas y maKercos, y cataban tan 
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If the reader secs in this fairy picture only the romantic colouring of some 
fabulous h2l Dorado^ he must recall what has been said before in reference to 
the palaces of the Incas, aiuj consider that these “ Houses of the Sun,” as 
they were styled, were the common reservoir into which floTved all the streams 
of public and private benefaction throughout the empire. Some dl the state- 
ments, through credulity, and others, in the desire of exciting admiration, may 
be greatly exaggerated ; but in the coincidence of contemporary testimony it 
is not easy to (letermine the exact line which should mark the measure of our 
skepticisih. Certain it is that the glowing picture I have given is warranted 
by those who saw these buildings in their pride, or shortly after they had been 
despoiled by the cupidity of their countrymen. Many of the costly articles 
were buried by the natives, or thrown into the waters of the rivers and the 
lakes; but enough remained to,atte<it the unprecedented opulence of these 
religions establishments. Such things as were in their nature portable were 
speedily removed, to gratify the craving of the Coii((iierors, who even tore away 
the solid cornices and frieze of gold from the groat temple, tilling the vacant 
places witli the elu'apei*, but — since it affords no temptation to avarice “more 
durable, material of plaster. Yet even thus shorn of their spleudoui' the 
veneral)le edifices still presented iin attraction to the spoiler, who found in 
their dilapidated walls an inexhaustible (fuany for the erection of other 
buildings. On the voiy ground once crowned by the gorgeous Coricancha rose 
the stately church of fSt. Dominic, one of the most magnificent structures of 
the New World. Fields of maize and lucerne now bloom on the spot which 
glowed with the golden gardens of the temple; and the friar chants his 
orisons within the consocvat(*d i>recincts once occupied by the Children of 
the Snn.« 

Besides the gi’eat temple of the Sun, there was a large number of inferior 
temples and relicious houses in the Peruvian capital and its environs, amount 
ing, as is stated, to thi ec or four hundred.** For Cuzco was a sanctified spot, 
venerated not only as the abode of the Incas, but of all those deities who pre- 
sided over the motley nations of the empire. It was th(i city beloved of the 
»Sun ; where his worship was maintained in its splendour ; “ where every 
fountain, pathway, and wall,” says an ancient chronicler, “was regarded as a 
holy mystery.”*^ And unfortunate was the Indian noble who, at some 
period or other of his life, had not made his pilgrimage to the Pemviaii 
Mecca. 

Other temples and religions dwelJinp were scattered over the provinces, 
and some of them constructed on a scale of magnificence that almost rivalled 
that of the metropolis. The attendants on these composed an army of them- 
selves. The whole number of functionaries, including those of the sacerdotal 
order, who officiated at the Coricancha alone, was no less than four thousand.** 

bien j)l.mtado8 qup aiinquc Ijicio'^cn recios media do la redonda quatrocientos y tantos 

bientos no se arrancaban. Sintodoestotenian lugarca, donde se haciaii eacrificioa, y se ruh- 

hccfa.ts mas de veinte obejas de oro con 8 uh ta\a mneha Buma do hacienda on ellos.’’ Uii- 

Torderos y Inn Postorea con hub ondas y caya- degardo, Rcl. Prim., MS. 

doft que laa guardaban hccho de este metal ; “ Que aqucUa cindad del Cn/co era casa 

havia mucha cantidad do Timkas de oro y de y morada de Dioscs, 6 ansi nd babia on toda 

Plata y esmeraldas, vasos, ollas y todo gcncro i*lla fuente n! paso nl pared quo n6 dlxeaen 

de vasijas todo de oro flno ; por o*raa Paredes quo tenia miaterio. Ondegardo, Rel. Seg,, MS- 

tenian esculplda.s y pintodas otras mayoros ■'* Uonq i Pob. del Piru, MS.— -An army, 
C083R, on fin era uno do lo8 ncos 7 omplos quo indeed, 11, as Cioxa de Leon states, the num- 

liubo on el mundo." Sarmieiito, Kelacion, ber of priests and menials employed in the 

MS., cap. 21. famous temple of Bilcas,on the route to Cliili, 

“ Miller’s Memoirs, \ol. ii. pp, 223, 224. amounted to 40,4100 ! (Cronica, cap. h9.) 

Iferrera, Hist, general, ilec. r», lib. 4, Kverything relating relating to these Ifouses 

cap. i. — “ Havia cn aquclia ciudad legua y of the Sun appears to have been on a grand 
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At the head of all, both here and throughout the land, stood the great 
High-Priest, or Villap Vniu, as he was called. He was second only to the 
Inca in dignity, and iVas usually chosen from his brothers or nearest Kindred. 
He was appointed by the monarch, and held* his office for life ; and he, in 
turn, appointed to all the subordinate stations of his own order. This order 
was very numerous. Those members of it who officiated in the House of the 
Sun, in Ciusco. were taken exclusively from the sacred race of the Incas. The 
ministers in the provincial temples were drawn from the families of the Cara- 
cas ; bpt the office of high-priest in each district was reserved for one of the 
blood royal. ' It was designed by this regulation to preserve the faith hi its 
purity, and to guard against any^ departure from the stately ceremonial which 
it punctiliously prescribed.*® 

The sacerdotal order, though numerous was net distinguished by any 
peculiar badge or costume from the rest oi the nation. Neither was it the 
sole depository of the scanty science of the coiuitry, nor was it charged with 
the business of instruction, nor with those parochial duties, if they may so be 
called, which bring the priest in contact with the great body of the people, — 
as was the case in Mexico. 1'he cause of this peculiarity may probably lie 
traced to the existence of a sup(>rior order, like that of the Inca nobles*, whose 
sanctity of birth so far transcended all human appointments that they in a 
manner engrossed whate\cr there w^as of religious veneration in the people. 
Tliey were, in fact, the holy order of the state. Doubtless, any of them might, 
as very many of them did, take on themselves the sacerdotal functions ; and 
their own insignia and peculiar privileges w*erc too well understood to reipiire 
any further badge to separate them from the peoide. 

'rhe duties of the priest were confin* d to ministration in the temple. Even 
here his attendance was not constant, as he was relieved after a stated uiterval 
by other brethren ot his order, who succeeded one another in regular rotation. 
Ills science was limited to an actpiaintance witJi the fasts and festivals of his 
religion, and the appropriate ceremonies which distinguished them. This, 
however frivolous might he its character, was no easy acquisition ; for the 
ritual of the Incas involved a routine of observances as complex and elaborate 
as ever distinguished that of any nation, whether jxigan or Christian. Each 
month had its appropriate festival, or rather festivals. The four principal 
had reference to the Sun, and commemorated the great periods of his annual 
progress, the solstices and e<piiiioifes. Perhaps the most magnificent of all 
the national solemnities was tlie feast of Raymi, held at the period of the 
summer solstice, when the Sun, having touched the southern extremity of his 
course, retraced his path, as if to gladden the hearts of his chosen people by 
his presence. On this occasion the Indian nobles from the different quarters 
of tiie country thronged to the capital to take part in the great religious 
celebration. 

For three days previous, there was a general fast, and no fire was allowed 
to be lighted in the dwellings. When the appointed tlay arrived, the Inca 
and his court, followed by the whole population of the city, assembled at early 
dawn in the ^eat square to greet the rising of the Sun. They were dressM 
in theit gayest apparel, and the Indian loros vied with each other in the dis- 
play of costly ornaments and jewels on their persons, while canopies of gaudy 

scale. But we may easily believe this a to Garcllasso, from the estates of the Suti. At 
clerical error ^or 4000. other times they were to get their support 

““ Sarmieiito, Relacion, MS., cap. 27.--Conq. fnnn their own lands, which. If he is correct, 

1 Pob. del Piru, MS. — It was only while the wire asslRnod to them in the same manner as 

pIic^ts were engaged Iti the service of the to the other orders o*" the nation. Com. Hen 1., 

teUiples that they were maintained, according Parte 1, lib. 5, cap. 8. 
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tinted stuffs. boVtfe ity the attendants over their 
to't^^^real aauare^ cmtihe Atreet^ thaj^ emptied into it^ the 
i ^ipett^vflce of "’being spread over wifh one vast amrmagni^cent 

-they watched tlfe coAiwg their deity, and no sooner did his* first 
\yel}ow^ rays^ strike the tiin'Ots and loftiest building of the capital than a shout 
»o( 'gratulation broke forth ^rdm assembled multitudey accompanied by 
sdngs 01 triumahtond'the' wild melody of barbaric^nstruments, that swelled 
leudei' and louctef^s Ills bright orb, rising above the menntain- range towards* 
the east, shone iirtnll splendour on his votaries. After the nsual ceremonies 
ot adpration,"a libation was offered to the great deity by the a huge 

golden vase; filled with the fermented liqiK^ of mai^ or of wag»eyf> which, 
after the n^onarch had tasted it hirnseH he dispensed among his rof^'kindred. 
These ceremonies completed, thejlast assembly was arranged in order of pro* 
cession and took its way towards xhe Ooricanena.*^ 

As they entered the street of the sacred edifice, all divested themselves of 
thpir sandals, except the Inca and his family, who did the same on passing 
through’ the portals of the temple, where none but these august personages 
Hvere adrnittcfl?* After a decent time spent 4 n devotion, the ao\ereign," at- 
tended by his courtly train, again appeared, and preparations were made to 
commence the sjicrificc. This, with the Peruvians, consisted of animals, grain, 
flowers, and sweet-scented gums, — sometimes of hurnan beings, on which occa- 
sions a child or beautiful maiden was usually selected as the victim. But 
such sacrifices were rare, being leserved to celebrate some great public event, 
as a coronation, the birth of a royal heir, or a great victory. They w^ere never 
followed by those cannibal repasts familiar to the Mexicans and to inahy of 
the fierce tribes coininered by the Incas. Indeed, the conquests of these 
princes might well be deemed a blessing to the Indian nations, if it were only 
from their suppression of cannibalism, and the diminution, under their nile, 
of human sacnfices.-® 


®" Dec. tk* la And R«al., MS.— Rarmlcnto. 
Ilclaclun, iUS., cap 27.— The reader will flivl 
a brilliant, and not very extravagant, acconnt 
of the I’eiiivian lestivnla in MarmontePa ro- 
inanco of /,«* Jnrai. 'J’he French aiitljor •mw 
In fhelr goigcoua lerem^nlal a mtliig intro* 
duction to Ina ow ii literary pageant. Tpm. i. 
chap. 1-4. I ^ 

*" “Nlngnn Indio comimosabapaaarpor la 
callo dei Sol oal/ado; nl nlnguno, aitnque* 
fbesft ynul grand Si'i'oT, entrava en la«» caHas 
ilel Sol con zapato"." Conq. 1 Pob. del Piiu, 
M 5 . 

Oarclladao do le Vega flatly deniea that 
the Inca? were guilty ofliuman^arrlflceil^ and 
inaintaliia, on the other hand, tliat they iini- 
foimly aboliabrd them in eveiy coumry they 
subdued, where they liad previously exi&ted. 
^m. Real., Patte 1, lib. 2, cap. 9, et alibi.) 
But In this material fact he Is nnequlvocally 
contradicted by Saronento, Heiaelon, MS, « cap. 
22,— Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS ,-s.MQnte^no?, 


* [In a long note on the phseage in Darcl- 

laeeo relating to the su)d^« Mr Marklunn 
that the V nca? did not offer np huttian 
eocilflblni.” and, complaining thai Mr. Prer- 
cqlt allows hiniself te accept .spiudsli teail- 
nloiiy to prelercnco to that df the Ynca** 


Mem. antlgnas, MS , lib. 2, cap. 8,— BUlboa, 
iilRt. du Perou, chap. 5. 8,— Oleza de 
Croiilca, cap, 72,— Ondegardo^Eel. Seg., JWS , 
— Acoata, lib 5, cap. 19.— aim I might add, f 
Kuapect, were 1 to pursue the InOHlfy. by 
nearly every andent writer ofauthontyi some 
whom, having come Into the country nwm 
after the Conquest, while Its piimitlv^ ilistt* 
ttUions were in vigour, are entitled to more 
deference in a matter of this kind than Har- 
cilassp himeelfr It was natural that the. de- 
scendant of the Incas sliould deeirc to relieve 
his race from so odloue an imputation ; and o 
must have charity for him if he does show 
hlnseelf on some occasions, where the honour 
of MScountry is at “high gra%’el blind.” 

It should be added, Iq jiditfce to the Peruvian 
government, that the bmt authmitlee concur 
in the admission that tjio sacrlflcra Were few, 
lx>th In number and in magnjtdde, being re- 
served for such extraordinary occaeione aa 
those mentioned in the text.^ 

4- — Au— 

Garcllaeeo, examines the evidence adduced, 
and rejects it as tw,iceed1flg from credulity, 
prejudice, and Ignorance. &veml of the ob* 
jeettons be alleges would requite detailed 
consideration if the question bod not since 
been definitively settled by his own publtea- 



PESTii^ps'; 

At the tmt of itajDii» the sincrifice m3^> 

and the priest, a#er Offnhig the bo^ of his 
which it exhtmm to read tl^ lesson of the nfystenoois If 
were nnpropitious, a seMSond victim £as slau^tfe’H A^theiheM of recmvjdg, 
sot^e more somfortaM^assurauqe.' The Peruvhui «ugiir mipt have leimed 
a lesson of the B^man,-~to eonsidei every oiiien ^ fovcittrable^ whkA 
served the interests of his dbuntry.*® 

•^A fire was then kindled by means of »;ooncave^ mirror ^pdished mfttgL 
which, collecting the rays of the sun into a focus upon a quantity oLdri^ 
cottouj speedilf let it on fire. It was the expedient used on the like occasions" 
in ancient Rome, at least under the reimi of the pious Numa. 'When the sky 
was overcaft, and the face of the good olity was hidden from his worsbij^ers, 
which was esteemed a bad omen, fire was obl|ined by means of friction. The 
sacred fiabe Was intrusted to the care of tw Virgins of the Sun ; ^nd if, by 
any neglect, it was sufFeied to go out in the course of the year, the event was 
regarded as a calamity that Med some strangCj dr^ster to the monarcli^.^^ 
A.buriit-ofiering of the victims was then made on the altars of the deity. 
This eacrifice was but the prelude to the slaughter of a gre^irt nurfiber of llamas, 
part of the flocks ot the 8un, which fui^j^ished a banquet not only for the Inca 
and his court, but for the people, who made anjcnds at these festivals for the 
frugal faiv to which they weie usually condemned. A fine bread or cake, 
kneaded of maize flour by the fair hands of the Virgins of the Sun, was also 
pjaced on the royal board, where the Inca, presiding over the feast, pledged 
riLS great nobles in generous goblets of the lernienM liquor of the country, 
and the Jong revelry of the day was closed at night by music and dancing. 
Dancing aim drinking w’ere the favouri^^ pastimes of the Peruvians. The'‘e 
amusements continued for several days, though the sacrifices terminated on 
the first, 8uch was the great festival of Raymi and the recurrence of this 
and similar festivities gave relief to the monotonous loutine of toil prescribed 
to the lower orders of tlie community.” 

In the distribution of bread and wine at this high festival, the orthoilox 
.Spaniards who first came into the couiitiy paw a striking re'-embliince to th< 

* *‘Ao§5U**Qu^ «nn easet, Ulcere aufcus ost, ’• “ Vlgilem<i«o Bdcraverat iguem, 

uptimfo tiQSjpf^fla geri, quse pro relpnbllcw KxtublaA (li\ dm fcternos 

saliito gereventttr.^' (Cicero, iJe Senethite.)— ♦ 
ihls InBpectjaii of tlio entiaiU of animals for 
tUe purposes of divination Is worthy ol note, 
ns a most rare, 11 not a solitary, instance nr 
the kind among tiw nations ot tlia New Woi id, 
though 80 familiar iu the ceremonial of saarl- 
fice arahng the pagan nations of the Old. 


tion, In an English transin^Ion, of an Impor- the hwacai while yet palpitating ” The bodies 

tant and tniStWortby account, by Cbrlstoval ivere interred with the other satrlflces. ** fhev 

de Molina, of the rftes practised by the Incas. ,dso bad a custom, when they conquered and 

From this It appears that, while the ordinary subjugated any nuw’ons, of <iiolecting some of 

sacrifices cpmifsted of the sheep ” and the handsomest of t Je conquered j^ple and 

lambs ” uf the country, the great festival sending them to Cuzco, where were aacrl- 

called Cdapaeoeha or C<ichahuaca was cele* ficed to the Sun, who, aa they said, had given 

biated witn human sacriftcog, both at Cuzco them the victory ” n'’’able8 and Hites of the 

and at the chief town of each province, The Yncas, pp, 54^59.) Mr. Mafhham describes 

victims conaistedof children, male and female, the narrative of Molina as supplying ** more 

agd aboilt ten years, one or two being se- than one incidental cmroboratlon of the cor- 

lec^ Ihim each lineage or tribe. Some were i ectness of (rarcllafa^o's stateniente.** but omits 

Bti angled; "fbom others they took out tho to notice Its incidental rontiadlotion of them 

hearts while yet alive, and offered them to on this veiy important point.— E» ] 


Plutarch, In his life ot Numa, desnijbe^ the 
reflectors useil b> theltomaos loi lun®iigth(* 
sacred fire, as concave Instinments ofl|i(iraas, 
liough not sphei teal like thi Pci u\ idiH but 
oi a tiiangulor form. 

^ Acosta, lib 5, cap. 2% 29. -Clarcllas'^o, 
0cm Heal , Paitc 1, lib. 0. cap. 23. 
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Christian comnmnion ; “ as in the practice of confession and penance, which, 
in a most irregular foi’ni indeed, seems to have been used by the Peruvians, 
. they discerned a coincidence with another of the sacraments of the Church.” 
The good fathers were fond of tracing such coincidences, which they con- 
sidered as the contrivance of Satan, who thus endeavoured t® delude his 
victims by counterfeiting the blossed rites of Christianity.** Others, in a 
different vein, imagined that they saw in such analogies the evidence tliat 
some of the primitive touchers of tlie gospel, perhaps an apostle himself, Iiad 
jiaid a visit to these distiiiit regions ana scattered over them the seeds of 
religious truth.*® But it seems hardly necessary to invoke the Prince of Dark- 
ness, or the intervention of tlie blessed saints, to account for coincidences 
which have existed in countries far removed from tho light of Christianity, 
and in ages, indeed, when its ligjit had not yet risen on tho world. It Is much 
more reasonable to refer such casual points of resemblance to the general con- 
stitution of man and the necessities of his moral nature.*' 

Another .singular analogy with Reman Catholic institutions is presented by 
the Virgins of the Run, tile ‘“elect,” as they were called,*'* to whom 1 have 
already liad occasion to refer. 'IMiose were young maidens, dedicated to the 
service of the deity, who, at a tender age, were taken from their homes and 
introduced into conveut.s, where they were placed under the care of certain 
elderly matrons, manufcona,^^ who had grown gray within their walls.*® Under 
these venerable guides the holy virgins were instructed in the nature of their 
religious duties. They w(tc (unployed in spinning and cmbroideiy, and, with 
the lino hair of the vicuna, wove the hangings for the temples, and the apparel 
for the Inca and his household.**® It was their duty, above all, to watch ovei* 
the sacred fire obtained at the fe.stival of Rayini. From the moment they 
entered the establishment, they were cut off from all connection with the world, 
even with their own family and friends. No one hut the Inca, and tho Coya 
or queen, might enter the consecrated precincts. The greatest attention was 

“That which Is most adiniral)le in the issatltifled tliat this anoStle roust have been 

hatred and presumption of Siithan is, that lie .St. Bartholomew , whose travels were known 

not oiiely counterfeited in idolatiy and sacri- to have been extonslve. (^nq. de Granada, 

flees, but also in certain eeremouie.s, our .sacra- P.ute 1, lib. 1, cap. 3.) Tnc Mexican anti- 

inentH, which Jesus Clirist our Lord instituted, quariea consider St. Thomas as having had 

and tho holy Church uses, liaviiig especially charge of the mis"'"* to tho people of Ana- 

pretomied to imitate, in some sort, the sacra- <iuac. These two ai^v-K'-tles, then, would seem 

ment of tho communion, wbicli is the most to have divided the New World, at least the 

high and divine of all otherr." Acosta, lib. 5, clvilizoii portions of it, between them. How 

cap. ‘J.3. they came, whether by Behring's Straits, or 

** Ilerrora, Hist, general, dec. 5. lib 4, ca]i. directly across the Atlantic, we are not in- 
4.— Ondegardo, I tel. Prim., SIS. — ** Tlie father formed. Velascjo— a writer of the eighteenth 

of lies would likewl-e counterfeit the sacra- century! — luis little doubt tliat they did really 

ment of Coufessio'i, and in ins idolatries come. IHst. de t^uito, tom. i. pp, 89, 90. 
sought to 1)6 honoured with ceremonies very The subject is- illustratca by some ex- 

Uke to the manner of Christiiuis." Acosta, amples in the “ History of the Conquest of 
hb. 6, cap. 26. aIej.aco,” vol. ili., Appcnd[.v No. 1 ; since tho 

Cie/a do Leon, not content W'ith many .same usages in that country led to precisely 

marvellous accounts of the influence and real the same rash conclusions among the Coii- 

appantion of Satan in the Indian ceremonies, queroTB. 

has garnis4ed his volume with hUraerous “ Llamavose Casa de Kscogfdas ; porqnc 

wood-cuts representing the Prince of Evil in las oscogian, 6 por Linage, 6 por Hermosurp.” 
bodily prc.senco, with the usual accompani- Garci lasso, Copn. Real., Parte 1, lib. 4, cap. 1. 

ments of tail, claws, etc., as if to re-enforce Ondi ^:;ardo, Rcl. iMm., MS.— The word 

the homilies in his text! The Pciuvlaii saw mamacona stgnifleil “matron;" maniet, the 

in hIs idol a god. His Christian conqueror first half of this compound word, as already 

saw in it the Devil. One may lie puzzled to noticed, meaning “ mother." See Garcilasso, 

doclde which of the two might lay claim to the Com. Heal., Parte 1, lib. 4, cap. 1 . 

grossest superstition. Pedro Pizarro, Doscub. y Conq., MS. 

*•* PiedrahUa, the historian of the Muyscas, 
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paid to their morals, and visitors were sent every year to inspect the institu* 
tions and to report on the state of their discipline.^* Woe to the unhappy 
maiden who was detected in an intrigue ! By tgc stern law of the Incas, she 
was to be buried alive, her lover was to be strangled, and the town or village 
to which hel3clonged was to be razed to the ground, and “ sowed with stones,” 
as if to efface every memorial of his existence.** One is astonished to find so 
close a resemblance between the institutions of the American Indian, the 
ancient Roman, and the modern Catholio ! Chastity and piiritv of life are 
virtues in woman that w'ould seem to be of equal estimation with the barbarian 
and with the cmlized— Yet the ultimate destination of the inmates of these 
religious houses was materially different. 

The great establishment at Cuzco consisted wholly of maidens of the royal 
blood, who amounted, it is said, to no less than fifteen hundred. The pro- 
vincial convents were supplied from tlie daughters of the curacas and inferior 
nobles, and occasionally, where a girl was recommended by great personal 
attractions, from the lower clas.ses of the people.** The “Houses of the 
Virgins of the Sun ” consisted of low ranges of stone buildings, covering a 
large* extent of ground surrounded by high walls, which excluded those within 
entirely from observation. They ^vt‘re provided with every accommodation for 
tin* fair inmates, and were embellished in the same sumptuous and costly 
manner »'is the palaces of tin* Inais, and the temples ; for they received the 
particular care of the goveriiincnt, as an important part of the religions estab- 
lishment.** 

Yet the career of all the inhabitants of these cloisters was not confined 
within their narrow walls. Tliouglx Vireiiis of the 8nn, they were brides of 
the Inca, and at a mariiagc'able age t* c most beautiful aniong them were 
selected for the liououi's of his bed and transferred to the royal seraglio. The 
full complement of this amount^'l ' i time not only to hundreds, but thousands, 
who all found accommodations In his different palaces thi'ougliont the country. 
When the monarch was disposed to lessen the number of his estahlisimient, the 
c<incubiiie with whose society he was willing to dispense i*eturned, not to her 
former monastic re.sidenco, but to her own home; whei*e, however humble 
might he her original condition, she Avas maintained in great state, ami, far 
from being dishonoured by the situation she had filled, w^as held in universal 
reverence as the Inca’s bride,** • 

The great noldes of Peru were allowed, like their sovereign, a plurality of 
wives. The people, generally, whether by law, or by neces.sity stronger than 
law, ■were more happily limited to one. JMarriage >vas conducted in a manner 
that gave it quite as original a character as belonged to the other institutions 
of the country. On an appointed day of the year, all those of a marriageable 


■*' Doc. dc la And, Real., MS. 

** Balhoa, Hist, du Pnrou, chap. 9.— Fcr- 
nande7, Hist del Pent, Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. 11. 
— Qarcllas^o, Coui. Real , Parte 1, lib. 4, rap. 
3. — According to the historian of the Incas 
the terrible penalty was never incurred by a 
single lapse oii the parv* of the fair bisterhood ; 
though, if it bad la^en, the sovereign, be assures 
UB, would have "exacted it to the letter, with as 
little compunction as he would have drowned 
apuppy.” (Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 4, cap. 3 ) 
Other writt*rs extend, on the contrary, that 
tltese Virgins had very little claim to the re- 
putation of Vestals. (See Pedro Pl7arro, J>es- 
cub. y (^nq., MS.— Gomara. Hist, do las Ind., 
cap. 121.) Such imputations are common 


enough on the Inliabitaiitsof religious housefl, 
whether pagan or Christian. They are oon- 
tradicted In the present instance by the con- 
current testimony of most of those wlio had 
the l)est opportunity of arriving at truth, and 
are made particularly improbable by the 
superstitious reference entertained for the 
Incas. 

Pedro Pi7arro, Dcscub. y Conq., MS.— 
Garcilasso, Com. Rt'al., Parte 1, lib. 4, cap. 1. 

Ibid., Parte 1, lib. 4, cap. Q,— Cieza de 
Ijcon, Cronica, cap. 44. 

' ' Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS. — Garcllosso, 
Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 4, cap. 4. — Montesi- 
nos, Mem. antiguas, MS., lib. 2, cap. 19. 
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fi^e— which, having reference to their ability to take charge of a family, in tho 
males was fixed at not less than twenty-four years, and in the women at 
eighteen or twenty— were called together in the great squares of their respec- 
tive towns and villages, throughout the empire. The Inca presided in person 
over the assembly of his own kindred, and, taking the hands of the dilterent 
couples who were to be united, he placed them within each other, declaring the 
parties man and wife. The same was done by the curacas towards all persons 
of their own or inferior degree in their several districts. This was the simple 
form of marriage in Peru. No one w^as allowed to select a wife beyond the 
community to which he belonged, which generally comprehended all his own 
kindred ; nor was any but the sovereign q,uthorized to dispense with the law 
of nature— or, at least, the usual law of nations— so far as to many his own 
sister/' No marriage was esteemed valid without tlie consent of the parents ; 
and the preference of the pai ties, it is said, was also to be consulted ; though, 
considering the barriers imposed by the prescribed age of the candidates, this 
must have been within lather narrow and whimsical limits. A dwelling was 
got ready for the new-married pair at the charge of the district, and the pre- 
scribed portion of land assigned for their maintenance. The law of Peru pro- 
vided for the future, as wdl as for the present. It left nothing to chance. 
The simple ceremony of marriage was followed by general festivities among 
the friends of the parties, which lasted several days ; and as every wedding 
took place on the same day. and as there were few families who had not some 
one of their members or tneir kindred personally interested, there was one 
universal bridal jubilee throughout the empire.^ 

The extraordinary regulations respecting marriage under the Incas are 
eminently characteristic of the genius of tlie government ; which, far from 
limiting itself to matters of pubfic concern, penetrated into the most private 
recesses of domestic life, allowing no man, however humble, to act for himself, 
even in those personal matters in which none but himself, or his family at 
most, iniglit be supposed to be interested. No Peruvian was too low for the 
fostering vigilance of government. None was so high that he wa.s not made 
to feel Ills dependence upon it in every act of liis life. His very existence as 
an individual was absorbed in that of the community. Ilis hopes and his 
fears, his joys and his sorrows, the tenderest sympathies of his nature, which 
would most ^turally shrink from observation, were all to be regulated by 
law. He was not allowed even to be happy in his own way. The government 
of the Incas was the mildest, but the most searching, of despotisms. 


** By the strict Icttrr of the law, according 
to Qarcilosso, no one was to marry out of bis 
own lineage. Hut this narrow rale bad a 
most liberal interpretation, since uU of the 
same toWn, and even province, be assures us, 
were reckoned of kin to one another. Com. 
Real., Parte l, lib. 4. cap, 8. 

■’ Fernandez, Hist, del Pera, Parte 2, lib. 
3, cap. 9. "-This practice, so revolting tu our 

[The precise nature of the Peruvian religion 
does not seem to have been much elucidated 
by the discussions it has underj^e In recent 
yearn. The chief source of pe^lexity l(cs in 
the rccDgnitloD of a Creator, or World-Deity, 
side by side ^ith the adoration of the .Sun as 
the prestdtilR divinity and direct object of 
worsidp. Mr. 'fylor speaks of thiv as a 
** rivalry full of interest in the history of 


feelings that It might well be deemed to vio- 
late the law ot nature, must not, however, be 
regarded os altogether peculiar to the Jncos, 
since it was countenanced by some of the 
most polished nations of antiquity. 

**■ Ondegardo, Bel. Seg., MS.— Gardtoo, 
Com. Beal.^ Parte I, lib. C, cap. 39.— Dec. de 
la And. Real., MS.— Montesinos, Mem. antl- 
guas, MS., lib. 2, cap. 9. 

barbaric religion;" and he takes the Yiew 
that the Sun, originally ** a subordinate Ood," 
** the divine ancetmor of the |nca family," ** ^ 
virtue of ^Is nearer intercourse and ptower,’* 
gradually “ usurped the place of the Supreme 
Deity." (Copf. Primitive Culture, 1st edition, 
YOl. il. p. 307, and 2nd edition, yoI li. p. 
338.) But the facts cited In support of this 
theory ore too slight or too quesUonablo to 
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form a siilBcIcnt basis for it. Tiie reported 
speech of one of the later Incas, iii which 
the doctrine that the Son is ** the maker of 
all things,” or hlmaelf *»a living thing,” is 
condemned, and lio is compared to “ a beast 
who makes a Sally rCund under the eye of a 
master,” ”an arrow which must go wtiithcr 
it Is sent, not whither it wislics,” may be 
regarded as, wlmljllilr. Tylor indeed calls it. 
” a philosophic protest,” and as nothing more. 
The forms of prayer coltectffd by M^plina from 
the lips of certain aged Indians, addressed 
conjointly to the Creator, the Sun, and the 
Thunder, prove, if anything, that the%ii- 
premacy of the first-mentioned person in this 
singular trinity was an artirJo of that ” state 
church ” which, according to Mr. Tylor, orga- 
nized the worship of the Sun and raised itto 

S rcdominaticc. Aa to the statement, on Mr. 

larkbam's authority, tiiat the great temple 
at Cuzco waa originally dedicated to Pacha- 
camat^ this seems to rest merely on a tradi- 
tion related by Molina, which attributea the 
enlargement of the temple and the erection 
of a golden statue to the Creator tp the same 
Inca who Is represented as baviu^' denied tho 


divinity of the Sun. In fhet, (ho whole of 
this evidence bettor accords with the view 
taken by M. Desjardins, who considers tho 
Inca referred to— Yupanqul according tu 
most authofitles-^as having introduced tho 
worship of Pachacamac at Cuzco, where ix;- 
fpre the Sun been worshipped ts the 
Supreme God.*' ttiO P^rou avant laConquetc 
espagnol, p. 94.) “Out these notions,” ho 
remarks, **ol an immaterial, infinite, and 
eternal God could not easily penetrate the 
minds of tho multitude, who adhered to their 
ancient superstitions.” (Ibid., n. 103.) That 
the complex character of the Peruvian myth- 
oiogy proceeded chiefly from the union under 
one government of several different rarm* 
.and the tolerance, and to some extent tlo; 
adoption, by the conquerors of various local 
or tribal religions, is r. point on whlcli all 
who have given the sutdoot any close Investi- 
gation concur. (See Drlnton, Myths of the 
Sew World, p. I7fi,ctal.) Henco the variety 
and conflicting character of the traditions, 
which cannot m constructed into a system,* 
since they represent diverse and perhaps 
fluctuating conceptionfl.-.-KP.] ^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

EDUCATION— IjniPUS— ASTRONOMY — AGRICULTURE— AQUEDUCTS— 

. OUANO— IMPORTANT ESiJiULENTS. 

“ Science was not intended for the people ; bat for those of generous blood. 
Pei*sons of low degree are only puft'ed up by it, and rendered vain and airo- 
gant. Neither should such meddle with the affairs of government : for this 
would bring high offices into disrepute, and cause detriment to tfie state.’^ * 
Such was the favourite maxim, often repeated, of Tupac Inca Yupanqui, one 
of the most renowned of the Peruvian sovereigns. It may seem strange that 
such a maxim should ever have bein proclauned in the JJ^ew World, where 
popular institutions have been established on a more extensive scale than was 
ever before witnes.sed ; where government rests wholly on the people, and 
education— at lea.st, in the great northern division of the continent— is mainly 
directed to qualify the people for the duties of govermnent. Yet this maxim 
was strictly conformable to the genius of tho Peruvian monarchy, and may 
serve as a 'key to its habitual policy ; sinc^ while it watched with unwearied 
solicitude over its subjects, provided for their physical necessities, was mindful 
of their morals, and showed, throughout, the affectionate concern of a parent 
for his children, it yet regarded them only as children, who were never to 
emerge from the state of pupilage, to act or to think for themselves, but whose 
whole duty was comprehended in the obligation of implicit obedience. 

Such was the humiliating condition of the people under the Incas, while 
tlie numerous families of the blood royal enjoyed the benefit of all the light of 

‘ *' No 09 licito, que onseflen k los bijos de aprendan loa Ofleios de nua Padres ; que el 

loa Plebelos, lo^Ciendas, qua perieacscen k Maiidar, y Goventar no es dePlebeios. que cs 

{q 8 Generosos, y no masi; porque como Gento hacer agravio al OAcio, y A la Repiibllca, en- 
baja, no ae eleven, y ensoborvezean, y menus- comendateela k Genie comun.” Garctlasso, 
y Apoquen la Republica : bastales, que Com. Heal., Parte 1, lib. 8, cap. 8. 
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education which the civilization of the country could afford, and long after the 
Conquest the spots continued to be pointed out wJiere the seminaries had 
existed for their instruction. These were placed under the care of the 
amautas,{M “wise raeo,'’ who* engrossed the scanty stock of science — if science 
it could be called— possessed by the Peruvians, and who were the sole teachers 
of youth. It was natural that the monarch should take a lively interest in the 
instruction of the young nobility, his own kindred. Several of the Peruvian 
princes are said to have built their palaces in the neighbourhood of the schools, 
in order that they might the more easily visit them and listen to the lectures 
of the amautas, which they occasionally Ve-enforced by a homily of their own.® 
In these schools the royal pupils were instructed in all the dinerent kinds of 
knowledge in which their teachers were versed, with especial refeicn^’e to the 
stations they were to occupy in after-life. They studied the laws, and the 
principles of administering the government, in which many of them were to 
take part. They were initiated in the i^eculiar rites of their religion most 
necessary to those who were to assume the sacerdotal functions. They learned 
also to emulate the achievements of their royal ancestors by listening to the 
chronicles compiled by the amautas. They were taught to sneak their" own 
dialect with purity and elegance ; and they became acquainted with the mys- 
terious science of the quipus, which sunplied the Peruvians with the means of 
communicating their ideas to one anotiicr, and of transmitting them to future 
generations.® 

Tin* quipu was a cord about t^vo feet long, composed of different-coloured 
threads tightly twisted together, from which a quantity of smaller threads 
were suspended in the manner of a fringe. ^J'he threads were of different 
colours, and Avere tied into knots. Tlie ^^ord qulpn^ indeed, signifies a knot. 
The colours denoted sensible objects ; as, for insUuice, white represented silv€i\ 
and yellow, fjoUL They sometimes also stood for abstract ideas. Thus, white 
sigiilfied peace, and red, war, Put the qiiijius were chiefiy used for arithme- 
tical purposes. The knots served instead of ciphers, and could be combined 
in such a manner as to represent numbers to any amount they required. By 
means of these they went through their calculations with great rapidity, and 
the Spaniards who first visited the country bear testimony to their accuracy.^ 

Officers were established in each of the districts, who, under the title of 
qiiipvcamayus, or “keepers of the qniyus,” were required to furnish the 
government with information on various important matters. One had charge 
of the revenues, reiwrted the quantity of raw material distributed among the 
labourers, the quality and (luantity of the fabrics made from it, and tho 
amount of stores, of various kinds, paid into the royal magazines. Another 
exhibited the register of births ana deaths, the marriages, the number of those 
(lualified to bear arms, and the like details in reference to the population of 
the kingdom. These returns were annually forwarded to the capital, where 
they were submitted to the inspection of officers acquainted with the art of 
deciphering these mystic records. The government was thus provided with a 
valuable mass of statistical information, and tlic skeins of many-coloured 
threads, collected and carefully preserved, constituted what might be called 
the national archives,® 

*■ "Garcilosso, Com Real., Favte 1, lib. Y, rap. 19. 
cap. 10. — The rtescciidant of the Jnra'. notice-* * Coaquista 1 Poblaclon del Piiu, MS — 

the remains, viRlble in his day, of two of the Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., rap. 9. -Acosta, 

palaces of his royal ancestors, which had been lib. 6, cap. 8.— Gatcilasso, (’oni. Keai., Parte 

built in the vicinity of the schools, toi more J, lib. (i, cap, 8. 

easy aocesa to them. ® Ondegardo expresses his astonishment at 

• Garenasso, Com. Real , Parte^ 1, lib 4, the variety of objects embraced by those 
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Bu^ although the quipus siifliccd for all the purposes of arithmetical com- 
putation demanded by the Peruvians, they were incompetent to represent the 
manifold ideas and images which are expressed bv writing. Even here, how- 
ever, the invention was not without its use. For, independently of the direct 
representatimi of siniple objects, and even of abstract ideas, to'a very limited 
extent, as above noticed, it afforded great lielp to the memory by way of asso- 
ciation. The peculiai* knot or colour, in this wav, suggested what it could not 
venture to represent ; in the same manner — to borrow the homely illustration 
of an old writer— as the number of the Commandment calls to mind the Com- 
mandment itself. The quipus, thus used, might be regarded as the Peruvian 
system of mnemonics. • 

Annalists were appointed in each of the principal communities, whose busi- 
ness it was to record the most important events which occurred in them. 
Other functionaries of a higher character, usually the amaiitas, were intrusted 
with the history of .the emjiire, and were selected to chronicle the great deeds 
of the reigning Inca, or of his ancestors.® The narrative, thus concocted, could 
be communicated only by oral tradition ; but the quipus served the chronicler 
to ari'ange the incidents with method and to refresh his memory. The story, 
once treasured up in the mind, was indelibly impressed there by frequent repe- 
tition. It was repeated Iw the amauta to his pupils, and in this way history, 
conveyed jmrtly by oral tradition and partly iiy arbitrary signs, was handed 
down from generation to generation, with sufficient discrepancy of details, but 
with a general conformity of outline to the truth. 

The Peruvian (piinus were, doubtless, a wretched substitute for tlmt beautiful 
contrivance, the alpliabet, which, employing a few simple characters as the re- 
presentatives of sounds instead of idea’', is able to cojivey the most delicate 
shades of thought that ever passed through the mind of man. The Peruvian 
invention, indeed, was far below that of tlie hieroglyphics, even below tlie rude 
picture-writing of the Aztecs ; for the latter art, however incoinpetent to convey 
abstract ideas, could depict sensible objects with tolerable accuracy. It is an 
evidence of the total ignorance in Avhich the two nations remained of each 
other, that the Peruvians should have borrowed nothing of the hieroglyphical 
system of the Mexicans, and this, notwithstanding that the existence of the 
maguey-plant, mjatry in South America might Jiave furnished them \vith the 
ve^ material used by the Aztecs for fhe construction of their maps.' 

ft is impossible to contemplate without interest the struggles made by 
different nations, as they emerge from barbarism, to supply themselves Avith 
some visible symbol of tnought,— that mysterious agency by which the mind 
of the individual may be put in communication witli the mimls of a whole com- 
munity. The want of such a symbol is itself the greatest impediment to the 
progress of civilization, h’or what is it but to imprison the thought, which has 
the elements of immortality, Avithin the bosom oi its author, or of the small 

fiimplp rocords, **' hardly crcdi bio by one ^^ho ParU* 1, lib. 0, rap. h, 0.) A vrstige of tlip 

liatl not seen them.” “ Fn aquella ciudad so quipus is shll to bo found in some parts of 

hallaron mucUos viojos oflciales antiguos dol J’eru, where the shepherdH keep the tallies of 
Inga, asi do la religion, como del Govierno, y their numerous flocks by meniiN of this ancient 
otra cosa qtie no pudiora creer slno la vIera, arithmetic, 
que por hilos y nudos bc hallan ilguradas las *■ (iarcllasso, iibi supra, 

leyes, y estatutoa asi de lo uno como de lo ’ Garcilaaso, ubi eupra. — Per. do la Aud. 

otro, y las sucesioncs de los Reyes y tiempo Real., MS.-— Sarmiento, Relacion, MS , cap. 

quo governaron ; y halloso lo que todo esto A"et the quipus must he allowed to bear 

tonian a su cargo ^que no fue poco, y aun tube some resemblance to tbc belU of wampum— 

.^lgllna claridad de los estatutos que en tiempo made of coloured beads strung together— in 

de c^a uno sc havlaq puesto.” (Rcl Prim , familiar use among the Xorth Amencan tribes 

MS.) (See also Saxmiento, Relacion, MS., for commemorating treaties, and for other 
cap. 9.— Acosta, lib. 6, cap. 8.— Garcilasso, purposes. 
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circle conic in contact with him, instead of sending it abroad to give light 
to thousands and to generations yet unborn I Not only is such a symbol an 
essential element of civilization, but it may bo assumed as the very critenon 
of civilization ; for the intellectual advancement of a people will keep pace 
pretty nearly with its facilities for intellectual communication. » 

Yet we must be careful not to underrate the real value of the Peruvian 
system, nor to suppose that the quipits were as awkward an instrument in the 
lianfl of a practised native as they would be in ours. We know the eft’ect of 
liabit in all mechanical operations, and the Spaniards bear constant testimony 
to the adroitness and accuracy of the Peruvians in this. Their skill is not 
more surorising than the facility with whieh habit enables us to master the 
contents^ a printed page, comprehending thousands of separate cliaractcrs, by 
a single glance, as it were, though each character must require a distinct re- 
cognition by the eye, and that, too, without breaking tJie chain of thought in 
the reader’s mind. We must not bold the invention of the quipus too lightly, 
when we reflect that they supplied the means of calculation demanded for the 
affairs of a great nation, and tnat, however insufficient, they adbrded no little 
help to what aspired to the credit of literary composition. 

The ofhco of recording the national annals was not wholly confined to the 
amaiitas. It was assumed in part by the haravecs^ or poets, who selected the 
most brilliant incidents for their songs or ballads, which were chanted at 
the royal festivals and at the table of the Inca.^ In this manner a body of 
traditional minstrelsy grew up, like the British and Spanish ballad poetry, by 
means of which the name of many a rude chieftain, that might have perished 
for want of a chronicler, lias been borne down the tide oi rustic melody to 
later generations. 

Yet history may be thought not to gain much by this alliance with poetry ; 
for the domain of the poet extends over an ideal realm peopled with the 
shado^ forms of fancy, that bear little resemblance to the rude realities of 
life. The Peruvian annals may be deemed to show somewhat of the effects of 
this union, since there is a tinge of the marvellous spread over them down to 
the very latest peiiod, which, like a mist before the reader’s eye, makes it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between fact and fiction. 

The poet found a convenient instrument for his purposes in tfie beautiful 
Quichna dialect. We have already seen ^he extraordinary measures taken by 
the Incas for propagating their language throughout their empire. Thus 
naturalized in the remotest provinces, it became enriched by a variety of 
exotic words and idioms, which, under the influence of the court and of poetic 
culture, if I may so express myself^ wa.s gradually blended, like some finished 
mosaic made up of coarse and disjointed materials, into one harmonious whole. 
The Quichua became the most comprehensive and various, as well as the most 
elegant, of the South American dialects.® 


" Dec. de la Aud. Keal., ^IS.— Garcilasso. 
Com. Real., l*arte 1, lib. 2, cap. 27.— Tha wond 
Itaravec slgnlfled “inventor" or finder;" 
and in his title, as well as in Ins fnnctionn, 
the minstrel-poet may remind us of the Nor- 
man troutitre. Garcilasso bas trid^lated one 
of the little lyrical pieces of his countrymen. 
It isiightand lively; but one short specimen 
affords no baals for general enCihism. 

” Ondegardo, Re). Prim., MS.— Sarmiento 
itiBtly laments that Ills countrymen should 
imve suffered this dialect, which might have 
preyed so serviceable In their intci course with 


the motley tiibes of the empire, to fait so 
much out of use as it bos done : “ Y con tantu 
digo quo fue barto beneflcio para Espafioles 
haver esta lengua, pues podlan con el la undar 
por todas partes cii algunas do las quales ya 
se v& perdiendo." Rclaoion, MS., cip. 21. 
According to VolasoOi the Incas, on arriving 
aith theit conqiimng legions at (julto, were 
astonished tu' find a dialect of the Quichua 
spoken there, although it was unknown over 
much of (be intermediate country ; a singular 
fact, if true. (Hist, do Quiio, tom 1. p. 1B6.) 
Tbe author, a native of that country, ha4 
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Besides the compositions already noticed, tlio Peruvians, it is said, showed 
some talent for theatrical exhibitions ; not those barren pantomimes which, 
addressed simply to the eye, have formed the ^musement of more than one 
rude nation. Tne Peruvian pieces aspired to the rank of dramatic composi- 
tions, sustained by cham^jter and dialogue, founded sometimes on themes of 
tragic interest, and at others on such as, from their light and social character, 
belong to comedy.*® Of the execution of these pieces w'e have now no means 
of jiuiging,* It was probably rude enough, as befitted an unfonned people. 
But, whatever may have been the execution, the mere conceptioji of such an 
amusement is a proof of refinement that honourably distinguishes the Peruvian 
from the other American races, wliese pastime was nar, or the ferociops sports 
that reflect the image of it. 

The intellectual character of the Peruvians, indeed, seems to have been 
marked rather by a tendency to refinement than by those hardier qualities 
which insure success in the severer valks of science. In these they were 
behind several of the semi- civilized nations of the New World. They had 
some acquaintance with geography, so far as related to their own einpiic, 
which was indeed extensive ; and they constructed maps with lines laised on 
them to denote the boundaries and localities, on a similar principle with those 
formerly used by the bln id. In astronomy they appear to have made but 
moderate proficiency. They divided the year into twelve lunar month<>, each 
of which, having its own name, was distinguished by its appropriate festival.** 
They had, alsOj w’eeks, but of what length, whether of seven, nine, or ten 
days, is uncertain. As their lunar year would necessarily fall short of the true 
time, they rectified their calendar by solar observations made by means of a 
number of cylindrical columns raised ( u the high lands round Cuzco, which 
served them for taking azimuths ; and uy measuiing their shadows they ascer- 
tained the exact times of the solstices. The period of the equinoxes they 
determined bv the help of a solitary pillar, or gnomon, placed in the centre of 
a circle, which was described in the aiea of the gieat temple and traversed hy 
a diameter that was drawn from east to w'est. When the shadows w'ere 
scarcely visible under the noontide rays of the sun, they said that “ the god 
sat with all his light upon the column.’’** Quito, wliicJi lay immediately 
under the equator, where the vertical rays of the sun threw no shadow at 
noon, was liefd in especial veneration as the favoured abode of the great deity. 
The period of the equinoxes was celebrated by public rejoicings. The pillar 


acr6A<) to 8omo rare 80 urco<» of information ; 
and hia curious volumes show an intimate 
analogy between the science and social liibti- 
tutlons of the people of Quito and Peru. Yet 
his book betrajsan obvious anxiety to set tbe 
pretensions ol hln own country in the most 
imposing point of view, and he frequently 
haieards asset tions with a confidence that is 
sot well calculated to secure that of bis 
readers. 

Garcllasso, Com. Real , iibi supra. 


" Ondegardo, Bel. Prim., MS.— Fomancler, 
nho differs from roost autboritloB In dating 
the commencement of tbe year from June, 
gh es tbe names of the several months, with 
their appropridtc.occup itluiis. Hist, del Pern, 
Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. 10. 

“ Oarcllosso, Com. Beal , I’arle 1, lib. 2, 
cap, 22-2b.— The Spanish conquerors threw 
down these pillars, as savouring of idolatry 
ill the Indians. Which of the ivvo wore best 
entitled to the name of barbarians ? 


• [Dr. Vincente I^opea speaks of two speci- 

mens of this dramatic literature, preserved, 
in an altered form, by Spanish tradition, — the 
ApUrOllantay and the Uska-l^aukar^ The 
latter, he says, contains entire rules which 
are evidently of Spanish and Catholic origin. 
To the former he*l8 Inclined to ascribe a 
greater degree of genuineness; though ita 


authenticity has been altogether denlcHl, nnd 
its composition abcribcd to Dr. Valdez. (Les 
Paces aryennes du Pdrou, pp. 325-329.) An 
English translation ol It has been published 
by Mr. Markham, under the title of “ Ollanta, 
an Ancient Ynca Drama ” (London, 1871).-^ 
Ed ) 
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was crowned by tlio golden chair of the Sun, and both then and at the solstices 
the columns were Hung with garlands, and offerings of flowers and fruits 
w^crc made, while higli festival was kept throughout the empire. By these 
periods the Peruvians regulated their religious rites and ccrcinoiiial and pre- 
scribed the nature of their agricultural labours. The year itself took its 
departure from the date of the winter solstice.*® 

This meagre account embraces nearly all that has come down to us of 
Peruvian astronomy. It may seem strange that a nation which has pro- 
ceeded thus far in its observations should have gone no farther, and that, 
notwithstanding its general advance in civilization, it should in this science 
have faflen so far short not only of the Mexicans, hut of the Muyscas, in- 
habiting the same elevated regions of tlie great southern plateau with them- 
selves. These latter regulated their calendar on the same general plan of 
cycles and periodical scries as the Aztecs, approaching yet nearei’ to tl)o 
system pursued by the people of Asia.*^ 

It might have "been expected that the Incas, the boasted children f)f the 
Sun, would liavc made a particular study of the phenomena of the hetavens 
and Jiave constructed a calendar on principles as scientific as that of tlieir 
serni-civilized neighbours. One historian, indeed, assures us that they threw 
their years into cycles of t(3n, a Imndred, and a thousand years, and that by 
these cycles they regulated their chronology.*® But this assertion— not ini- 
pvoliable in itself --'rests on a writer but little gifted with tho spirit of criticism, 
and is counterbalanced by tin*, silence of every higlier and earlier authority, 
as well as by the absence of any monument, like those found among other 
American nations, to attest the existence of such a calendar. The inferiority 
of the Peruvians may be, perhaps, in part explained by the fact of their 
priesthood being drawn exclusively from tho body of the Incas, a privileged 
order of nobility, who had no need, by the assumiition of superior learning, to 
fence themselves round from the approaches of the vulgar. The little true 
science possessed by the Aztec priest supplied him with a key to unlock tho 
mysteries of the heavens, and the false system of astrology which he built 
upon it gave him credit as a being who had something of divinity in his own 
nature. But the Inca noble was divine by birtli. The illusory study of 
astrology, so captivating to the unenlightened miml, engaged no snare of his 
attention. Tlie only persons in Peru who claimed the power of reading the 
mysterious future were the diviners, men who, combining with their preten- 
sions some skill in the healing art, resembled the conjurers found among many 
of the Indian tribes. But tlie ottice was held in little repute, except among 


Betanzofl, Nar. dc Iob Ingas, IVIS., cap. 16. 
- Sarmiento, Relacio’i, MS., cap. 23 — Acusta, 
lib. 0, cap. 3. — The niost celebrated gnomon 
in Knrope, that raised on the dome of tho 
metropolitan cliurc-h of Floience, was erected 
by tlie famous Toscanelli — for the purpose of 
determining tlie solstices, and regulating the 
festivals of the Church — about the year 1468 ; 
perhaps at no very distant date from that of 
the similar astronomical contrivance of tho 
American Indian. Sec Tlraboschi, Historia 
della Lettcratura Italiana, tojp. vi. lib. 2, cap. 
3, BCC 38. 

“ A tolerably meagre account— yet as full, 
probably, as authoritieB could warrant— of t his 
interesting people has been given by I’lrdra- 
bita, Tlishup of Panamd, in the first tivo Kooks 
of h|8 Historia general de las ConquNtas del 


nupvofcpgno do Granada (Madrid, 1688).— M. 
de llumlioldt was fortunate in obtaining a 
MS . comiiosed by a Spanish ecclesiastic resi- 
dent in Santa Fe de Bogota, in relation to tho 
IVluysca calendar, of which the i’russian phi- 
losopher has given a lar^e and luminous 
analysis. Vues dos Cordillercs, p. 244. 

Montesinos, Mem. antignas, MS., 'lib. 2. 
cap. 7. — "llonovd la computacion de los 
lieiupos, quG se Iba perdiendo, y se contaron 
cn su Eeynado los ailos por 365 dias y seis 
horas ; it Ir ' ailos afladio decadasdcdicz afluz, 
fi coda diez dccadas una centuria de lOU afio.s, 
y d coda diez centurias una capachoata 6 Ju- 
tiphuacan, quo son lUOO ofios, quo quicrc deeir 
cl grande aflo del Sol; aslcontaban los sJglps 
y los succHos memorables de sus Keyes,’' 
Ibid., loc. cit. 
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the lower rhisscs, and was abiindonod to tliose whose age and infirmity dis- 
qualified tliein for the real husiness of life.*® 

. The Peruvians had knowledge of one or two constellations, and watched the 
motions of thq, planet Venus, to which, as we have seen, they dedicated altars. 
But their ignorance of the first principles of astronomical science is shown by 
their ideas of eclipses, which thoysupposed denoted some great derangement 
of the planet ; and when the moon laboured und(*r one of these mysterious 
infirmities they sounded their insti uments, and filled the air with shouts and 
lamentations, to rouse her from her lethargy. »Such puerile conceits as these 
form a striking contrast with the real knowledge of the iMexicans,as displayed 
in their hieroglyphical maps, in whiSh the true cause of this phenomenon is 
plainly depicted. 

But, if Jess successful in exploring the heavens, the Incas must he admitted 
to have surpassed every other Americau race in their dominion over the earth. 
Husbandry Avas pursued by them on principles that may ho truly called 
scientific. It Avas the basis of their political institutions. Having no foreign 
comnietce, it Avas agricidture that furnished them Avith the means of their 
internal exchanges, their siihsistoJiCe, and their revenues. AVe liftve seen their 
reijjarkable provisions for <li.stiibuting the land in Ofpi.al shares among the 
pcoj)lo, while they re(iuired t very man, except the privileged orders, to assist 
in its cultivation. The Inca himself did not disdain to set the example. On 
one of the great annual festivals he proccodc'd to the environs o1 Onzco, 
attended by his court, and, in the presmice of all the people, turnctl up the 
earth Avith a golden plougli, -or an instmment that served as such,— thus 
consecrating the occupation of the husbajalman as one AA'ortliy to be folloAved 
by the Children of the Sun.” 

The patronage of the government did not stopA\ith this cheap display of 
royal condescension, hut Avas shoAvn in the most eilicient measures for facili* 
tatiiig the labours of the husbandinan. JMuch of the comitry along the sea- 
coast suffered from Avant of Avater, as little or no rain fell there, and the feAv 
streams, in their short and hurried course from the mountains, exerted only a 
A^cry liinitcHl influence on the Avide exttuit of territoiy. The soil, it is true, Avas 
for the most part sandy and sterile ; but many places Avero capable of being 
reclaimed, and, indeed, needed only to be properly irrigated to be siisceptihlo 
of extraordinary ])roductiou. To these ’spots Avater Avas conveyed by means of 
canals and subterraneous aqueducts executed on a noble scale. They fX)nsisted 
of large slabs of freestone nicely fitted together Avithout cement, and discharged 
a volume of Avater sufficient, by means of latent ducts or sluices, to moisten the 
lands in the lower level, through Avhich they passed. 8ome of these aqueducts 
were of great length. One that traversed the district of Condesuyu measured 
between four and five hundred miles. They Avere brought from some elevated 
lake or natural reservoir in the heart of the liiountains, and were fed at intervals 


“ Ansi inismo les hicicron sonalar gento 
parahochi*crosq«etambipnP8entreello<»,oflcio 
publico y conoscido cti todos, . . . log dipiita- 
doH para pIIo no lo tenian por travajo, por quo 
ninguno podia tener Bemojanto oficio corao ios 
dicljos sino fucBcn vlejoB 6 vipjaa, y personas 
inaviles para travajar, como tnancos. cojos d 
rontrechoB, y gente asi d quien faltava las 
fiicrzas para cl!o.” Ondegardo, Ite.l. Seg., 
MS. 

See Codex Tel.-Remonsis, Pait 4, PI. 
22, ap. Antiquities of Mexico, vol. 1., Ijondon, 
JH29. 

*'* Sarmfento, Rejacion, cap. 16.— The 


nobles, also it seems, at tliis high festival, 
imitated the example of their master. ** Pa- 
sadas todas las fiestas, cn la ultima llcvavan 
Tiiuchos arados de nianos, los qualcR atjtigua- 
mente Ijeran de oro ; 1 echos Iob ofleios, tomava 
el Inga un arado 1 comenzava con el a romper 
la tierro, i lo mismo los dernas'Beflorcs, para 
que dcalli adelontc cn to«io su seflorlo hicie.scrt 
lu inismo, 1 Bin quo cl Inga biciese estu no 
avia Indio quo osase romper la tierra, nl pen- 
Havan que produjesc si el Inga no la rompla 
primero i osto vaste quanto d las fiestas.” 
Conq. 1 Pob. del Plrq, MM. 
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by otinr biiJsiiis which lay in tlieir route along the slopes of the sierra. In this 
ilescent a nassage was sometimes to bo opened through rocks, —and this with- 
out the aiu of iron tools ; impracticable mountains were to be turned, rivers 
and marshes to be crossed ; in short, the same obstacles were to be encounteie.l 
as in the construction of their mighty roads. ' But the Pevuv^ins seemed to 
take pleasure in wrestling with the dirficulties ot nature. Near Caxamarca a 
tunnel is still visible which they excavated in the mountains to give an outlet 
to the waters of a lake when these rose to a height in the rainy seasons that 
threatene{l the country with inundation.*^ 

Most of these benehcent works ot the Incas were suffered to go to decay by 
their Spanish conquerors. In some spoils the waters are still left to ffow in 
their silent, subterraneous channels, whose windings and who.>o sources have 
been alike unexplored. Others, though partially dilapidated, and closed up 
with rubbish and the rank vegetation of the soil, still betray their course by 
occasional patches of fertility. Such are the remains in the valley of Nasca, a 
fruitful spot that lies between long tracts of desert ; where the ancient water- 
courses of the Incas, measuring lour or live feet in depth by three in wirlth, 
and forinedi of large blocks oi imcemcnteil masonry, are conducted fjom an 
unknown distance. 

The greatest care was tiiken that every occupant of the land through which 
these streams passed should enjoy the benefit of them. The ([uantity of water 
allotted to each was prescribed by law ; and royal overseers superintendetl the 
<listributioii and saw that it was faithfully applied to the irrigation of the 
ground.**® 

The Penivians showed a similar spirit of enterprise in their schemes for 
introducing cultivation into the mountainous j>artti of their domain. Many of 
the hills, though covered with a strong soil, weic too precipitous to be tilled. 
These they cut into terraces, faced wiih rough stone, diminishing in regular 
gradation towaixls the summit ; so that, while tlie lower strip, or andeuy as it 
was called by the ypaniards, tliat belted round the base of the mountain, 
might comprelieiul hundreds of acres, the uppermost was only large enough to 
accommodate a few rows of Indian corn.** Some of the eminences presented 
such a mass of solid rock that after being hewn into terraces they were obliged 
to bo covered deep with earth before they could serve the purpose of the 
husbandman. With such patient toil did the Peruvians combat the formi- 
dable obstacles presented by the face of their countiy ! Without the use of the 
tools or the machinery familiar to the European, each individual could have 
done little ; but acting in large masses, and under a common direction, they 
were enabled by indefatigable perseverance to achieve results to have attempted 
which might have filled even tlie European with dismay.** 

Sarmiento, llo'acion* MS., cnp. 21. — Oar- MemoirB of Gen. Miller, vol. li. p. 220. 

cilasBO, Coni. Ileal.. Tarte J, lib, o, rap. 24 — ** Miller supposes that it was from these 

•Stevenson, Narrative of a Twenty Years’ a that the .Spaniards gave the name of 

Residence in South America (Lundun, 1829), Andes to the South American Cordilleras, 

vol. I. p. 412; il. pp. 173, 174.— “Sacauan (Memoiraof Gen. Miller, vol. ii. p. 219.) Hut 

acequioN en cabos y por partes quo es cusa tiie name is older than the Conquest, accord- 

estrafia aflrmar lo: porquo las echauan pur ing to Oarcllasso, who traces it to Anti^ the 

lugarcs altos y baxos : y por ladcras do los name of a province that lay east of Cuzco. 

caho 908 y haldas de sierras q catan eii los ’ (C ora . Heal., Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 11.) Anta^ 
valles : y por olios mismos atramesaan mu- the wprd for j^opper, whteb was found abun- 

cljas: uiias i)or una parte,^ otras por otra, dtmt In c'rtain quarters of the country, may 

que es gran delectacio caiuinar jior aqucllos have Kuggested the name of the province, if 

Valles: porque parecc que se anda ciitre hu- not immediately that of the mountains, 

eilosy ilorestas llenas de frescuras." Cieza -■* Memoirs of Oon. Miller, ubi supra.— 
dr J4*on, Cronica, cap. 66. Oarcflasso, Cpm. Iteul , Paite J, IjU 0, cap. 1, 

Pedro pizarro, peecub. y t.'ouq , MS.— 
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In the same spirit of economical husbandry which redeemed the rocky sierra 
from the curse of sterility, they du{? below the arid soil of the valleys and 
sought for a stmtum where some natural inoistupc might be found. These 
excavations, called by the Spanuirds hoyas, or “pits,” were made on a great 
scale, comprehending frecmently more than an acre, sunk to the depth of 
fifteen or twenty feet, and fenced round within by a wall of adobes^, or oricks 
baked in the sun. The bottom of the excavation, well prepared by a rich 
manure of the sardines,— a small fish obtained in vast quantities along the 
coast,— w^as planted with some kind of grain or vegetable.*^ 

The Peruvian farmers were well acquainted with the different kinds of 
manures, and made large use of thdm ; a circumstance rare in the rich lands 
of the tropics, and probably not elsewhere bractised by tlie rude tribes of 
America. They made great use of guano^ the valuable deposit of sea-fowl, 
that has attracted so much attention of late from the agriculturists both of 
Europe and of our own country, and the stimulating and nutritious properties 
of which the Indians perfectly appreciated. This was found in such immense 
quantises on many of the little inlands along the coast as to have the appear- 
a)ice of lofty hills, which, covered with a w'hite saline incrustation, Jed the 
Conquerors to gi\c them the mime of tlie siemi or “snowy inoiui- 

tains,” 

'J’he Incas took their usual precautions for securing the benefits of this 
important article to the husbandman. They assigned the small islands on 
the coast to the use of the respective districts which lay adjacent to them. 
When the island was large, it was distributed among several districts, and the* 
boundaries for each were clearly defined. All encroachment on the rights of 
another was severely punished. And Viey secured the preservation of the 
fowl by penalties as'stcrn as those by which the Kurman tyrants of England 
protected their oAVn game. No one w’as allowed to set foot on the island 
during the season for breeding, under imin of death : and to kill the birds at 
any time was jninisbed in tlie like manner.** 

With this advancement in agricultural science, the Peru\iaiis might lo 
supposed to have had some knowledge of the plough, in such general use 
among the primitive nations of the hhistcrn continent, i^ut they had neither 
the iron ploughshare of the Old World, nor had lhe3r animals for draught, 
which, indeed, were nowhere found in the Xe»v. ^J’he instrument which tluy 
used was a strong, sharp-iioiiited stake, traversed by a horizontal niece, ten or 
twelve inches from the point, on which the ploughman might sot ids foot and 
fovco it into the ground. Six or eight strong men w^ere attached by ropes to 
the stake, and dragged it forcibly along, - pulling together, and keeping time 
as thevmoveil by chanting their national songs, in which they were accom- 
panied by the women who’follow^ed in their train, to break up tlie sods with 
their rakes. The mellow soil offered alight resistance ; and the labourer, by 
long practice, acquired a dexterity which enabled him to turn up the grouiul 
to the requisite depth with astonishing facility. This substitute for the 
plough was hut a clumsy contrivance ; yet it is curious as the only specimen 
of the kind among the American aborigines, and was perhaps not much in- 
ferior to the wooden instrument introduced in its stead l>y the European 
conquerors.** * 

= ' CieKft de Leoii> Oronlca, enp, 73.— Tho re- 

mains of these ancient excavations aiill excite ’** Acosta, lib. 4, cap. 36. — Gafcilasso, Cpm. 
the wander of the modern tiaveller, See Real., Parte 1, lib. 6, cap. 3. 

Stevenson, Residence in South America, VoL Garcilassu, Cum. Real., Parte 1, lib, D, 

1. p. 359. --Also McCulloh, Reseftrehes p. cap. 2, 
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,It was frequently the policy of the Incas, after providing a deserted tract 
with the means for irrigation and tlms fitting it for the labours of the hus- 
bandman, to transplant there a colony of mitiimmy who brought it under 
cultivation by raising the fcrops best suited to the soil. While the peculiar 
character and capacity of the lands were thus consulted, a means of exchange 
of the different products was afforded to the neighbouring provinces, which, 
from the formation of the country, varied iimch more than usual within the 
same limits. To facilitate these agricultural exchanges, fairs Avere instituted, 
which took place three times a mouth in some of the most populous places, 
where, as money Avas unknown, a rude kind of commerce Avas kept up by the 
barter of their respective products. Tliei^ fairs afforded so many holidays for 
the relaxation of the industrious labourer.''*® 

Snell were the expedients adopted by the Incas for the iniurovemeiit of 
their territory ; and, although imperfect, tliey must be alloAved to shoAv an 
aciiuainiaiice Avitli the i)rinciples of agricultural science that givoi tliem some 
claim to the rank of a civilized people. Under their patient and discrimi- 
nating culture, ev(*ry inch of good soil was tasked to its greatest power of 
production ; Avhile tlie most unpromising spots wore compiled to conlnbute 
something to the subsistence of the people. EveryAvhere the land teemed Avitli 
evidence of agriciiltuval Avoalth, from the smiling valleys along the coast to 
the ten ace<l steeps of the sierra, wiiich, rising into pyramids of verdure, glowed 
Avith all the splendours of t)'0[)ical vegetation. 

The formation of the country was particularly favourable, as already 
remarked, to an infinite A^aricty of products, not so much from its extent as 
from its various elevations, Avhich, more remarkable even than those in Mexiai, 
comprehend <*very degree*, of latitude from the ocpiator to the polar regions. 
Yet, though the temnerature changes in this region with the degree of eleva- 
tion, it remains nearly the same in the same spots throughout the year : and 
the inhabitant feels ilono of those grateful vicissitudes ot season Avhicli belong 
to the temperate latitudes of the glolxj. Thus, Avhile the summer lies in full 
poAv^er on the burning regions of the palm and the cocoa-tree that fringe the 
borders of the ocean, tiie Inoad surface of the tiible-land blooms Avitli tht) 
freshness of perpetual spring, and the higher summits of the Cordilleras arc 
Avhite Avith everlasting av inter. 

The Peruvians turned this fixed variply of climate, if I may so say, to the 
best account, l)y cultivating the jnoductions appropriate to each ; and they 
j)artici daily directed their attention to those Avliich afforded the most nutri- 
ment to man. Thus, in the lower level Avere to be found the cassava-tree and 
the banana, that bountiful plant, Avhicli seems to have relieved man from the 
jn'imeval curse — if it Avere not rather a blessing — of toiling for his sustenance.*^ 
As the banana faded from the landscape, a good substitute Avas found in tlie 
maize, the groat agricultural staple of both the northern and southern divisions 
of the American continent, and which, after its exportation to the Old World, 
spread so rapidly there as to suggest the idea of its being indigenous to it.** 

Sarmiento, Rol., MS., cap. 19.— Clarci- poso tliat. this plant was not indigenous to 
lasso. Com. Real., Parte J, lib. 0, rap. 30; lib, Suutli America. The banana-leaf has been* 
7, cap. 1.— Herrera, Hist, gen., dec. 6, lib. 4, frequently fouiiil in ancient Peruvian tomb^. 
cap. 3. -» Tlio misnomer of ble de Turquie show.s 

The prolific propertic'^ of the banana are the popular crrfjr. Yet the rapidity ot its dif- 

sUown by M. de Uiimboldt, wl^p staU's that fusion throu, h Europe and Asia after tho 

its productiveness, as compared with that of discovery of America is of itself sufficient to 
wheat, is as 133 to i, and with that of the show that it could not have been iudigenous 

potato, as 44 to l. (Essal politique sur Ic to the Old World and have so long remained 

Koyaame de la Nouvelle-E«»pagne, Paris, generally unknown there. 

142^, tom. it. p. 389.) It ib a mistake to bui)- 
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The Penmans weie well aeciuainted with the diffeient modes of prepaimg this 
useful vegetahle, though it seems they did not use it for biead, except at 
festivals ; and they extracted a soit of lioiiey fiom the stalk, and niacle an 
intoxicating liquor fiom the feinieiitcd grain, to^hich, like the Aztecs, they 
weie inimode^teiy addu ted 

The tempeiate climate of the table land furnished them with the maguey, 
iifjave Amuiuiaa^ many of the extraoidinary qualities of which they eom 
mehended, thougli not its most impoiUnt one of affording a mateiial for papei 
Tobacco, too, was among the products of this elevated region Yet the 
Peiuvians difleied fiom eveiy other Indian nation to whom it was known, by 
using it only foi medicinal piupose^ in the form of sniifi They may have 
found a substitute foi its nan otic qiiahtu^s in the coc.i [Ei ifth ozylum Pent 
vuuufm)y 01 cffca, as called hy the natives This is a shrub which glows to 
the height of a man ^J’he leaves when gathered aie diied m the '»un, and, 
being mixed with a little lime, foim a pieparation foi chewing, much like the 
betel leaf of the East With a small supply of this cuc«i in ms pouch, and a 
handful of loasted maize, the Peiiivian liufiau of oui time pei forms his weaii- 
somc jouincys, day «ifter day, without fatigue, or, at least, without complaint 
Even food the most luvigoiating is less giateful to him than his loved 
narcotic Undei the Im it is said to hive been c\f lusivcly lescived foi 
the noble oideis If so, the people gained one Inxuiy by the Conquest ; and 
aftci that peiiod it wis so extensively used by them that this aiticle consti 
tuted a most impoitiiit item of lue colonul levemic of Spam Yet, with the 
soothing ( haims of an opiate, this weed so much vaunted by the natives, when 
used to excess, is s<ud to bo attended with all the mi'^chicvous effects of habitual 
lUtOXKAtlOU ’ 

llifthei up on the slopes ot the Coidil las, beyond the limits of the maize 
and of the giain beaiing some lesemblance to i ice, and largely 

rultivakd by the Indians, -was to be found the potato, the intiodnction of 
which into Em ope lias nude an eia iii the histoi> of agncultuie Whethei 
indigenous to i’eiu, oi iiiipoited fiom the iieighbommg country of Chili, it 
foi rued the great staple of the moie elevited jilains, undei the Incas, ind its 
cultiue was continued to a luiglit iii the equatorial legioiis which leaihed 
many thousand feet above* the limits of jioiiietual snow in the tonipeiatc 
lititiides of Euiope^^ WiM siJtcmiens of the vegetable might he seen still 


Atosta lib 4, cup 10 — The sacLbunm 
mittcr coutaintd iii the itiaiz< stalk m much 
tsCLutd m tropical C3untnes thin in more 
iiorthf 1 n latltii les ho that the natives in the 
farmer maybe seen simctirms sucking it like 
the sugar canc On kin I cf the terinonttcl 
liquors sora madi from tlie corn was of such 
strtngtU that tlu use ot it wasfoibuWin by 
the Incas at least to the common people 
lh(Ji lojunetious do mt seem to hive been 
obeyed ho implicitly In this Instance us 
usual 

OarcilasBO, Com K*al , Parto 1, lb 2, 
cap Vi 

‘ The pungent leaf of the bi,tel is In like 
manner mixed with llmt when chevinl 
(Mphmstone, History of India Ijondon, 1841, 
vol i p 331 ) The similunty of this social 
indulgence, m the remote East and V\ est, is 
Blnguisr 

** Ondcgaido, Rel Seg, MS— Acosta bb 
4, cap 2J —Stevenson, Reside nee in South 


Aineiica, vol ii p CJ — (lezadejion Cro- 
nies, cap 'Ih 

A travillei (PoeppigV notlcid hi thi 
I ureign Quarteily Ih view (N > I**) expatiates 
on the malignant ellocts ol tlu liabitiial use 
rf the c?(ra, as v« rj similir to those produced 
on the ehewer of opium Strange that sueh 
bam fill piopeities slnuli not bt tlu subjeet 
of more frequent comment witli the i v\ nters ' 
1 do not reuumb i to have seen them even 
adverted to 

* Malt! Ill un bo jk so — The potato, found 
by the early diseoveieis m Chill, Peru, New 
Granada, aiil all along the Cordilleraa of 
Smth Amcnea, was unknown in Mexico, — 
an ariditional ptoot of tlu entire Ignorance m 
which the respectn e nations of the two conti- 
nents remained of one another M do llpm- 
boldt who has bestowed much attention on 
the earlj history of this vegetable, which has 
exerted so impoitant an i iflu nco on Euro- 
pean society, supposes that the cultivation of 
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higher springing up spontauedUsly ^tnidst tlie stunted shrubs that clothed 
the lofty skies of the Cprdilleras, till these gradually subsided into the mosses 
and the short yellow which, like a golden carp^et, was unrolled 

around the base of the mighty cones, that rose far into the regions of eternal 
silence, covered with the snows of centuries.*^ 


CHAPTER V. 


rERUVl4N SHEEP— CHEAT HUNTS— MANUFACTURES— MECHANICAL 
AROHlTUCTUHE — CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 


A NATION which had made such progress in agriculture might be reasonably 
expected to have made also some proficiency in the mechanical arts,— esjie- 
cially when, as in the case of the Peruvians, their agricultural econonjy de* 
inanded in itself no inconsiderable degree of mechanical skill. Amonj? most 
nations, progress in inaiiufactnres has been found to have an intimate con- 
nection with the progress of husbandry. Both aits are directed t6 the safiie 
great object of supplying the necessaries, the comforts, or, in a more refined 
condition of society, the luxuries, of life ; i** bronglit to a 

perfection that infers a certain advance in civilization, the other must iiatii- 
rally find a corresixinding development under the increasing demands ^ntl 
capacities of such a state. The snbiccts^f the Incas, in their ^tient^and 
tranquil devotion to the move humble occupations of industry wnich bound 
them to their native Si>il, l^ire greater resemblance to the Oriental nations, as 
the Hindoos and Chinese, than they bore to the inembors of the gierft Anglo- 
Saxon family, whose liaiay temper has driven them to seek their fortunes on 
the stormy ocean and to q)en a romnierce with the mo'^t distantj^’egions Of 
the globe. The Peumans, though lining a long extent of sea-coast, had no 
foreign commerce. 

They had ^peculiar advantages for domestic manufacture in a material in- 
comparably superior to anything posses.sed by the other races of the Western 
continent. They found a good substitute for linen in a fabric which, like 
the Aztecs, they" knew how to weave from the tongli,tliread'of the maguey. 
Cotton grew luxuriantly on the low, .siiltiy level of the coast, and furnish^l 
them with a clothing suitable to the milder latitudes of the country. But 
from the llama and the kindred s|x?('ies of Ponivian sheep they obtained a 
fleece adapted to the coWer climate of the table-land, “more estimable,” to 
quote the language of a well-informed writer, “ than the down of the Canadian 
beaver, the fleece of the hrebu des Caltnoncks, or of the Syrian goat.” * ' 


it In Virginia, where It wa.^ known to the 
early planters, muse have been originally 
<leri\*6a from the Soutlioru Spatiisli colonics. 
Essal politique, tom. il. p. 462. 

While Peru, under the Incas, could 
boost these Indigenous products, and many 
Otliars less familiar to the European, It was 
unacquainted with several, of jpreat Import- 
aUAe, uhicb, since the Guiiqurst, have thrlvou 
tb^ as on their natural soil. Such are tho 
oHvu, the grape, the llg, the apple, the orange, 
the augar-cane. None r)f the cereal grains of 
the Old Woild weie found there. Tlv flr^^t 


wheat was introduced bv' a SfAnlsh lady of 
q'lUNillo, who took great pains to disseminate 
it among the colonists, of w'hlch the govern- 
ment, to its credit, was not unmindful. Her 
name was Mai la de Escobar, history, wbicli 
is so much occupleil with celebraiing the 
hcourges of huma^y, should take pleura 
111 commemorsting one of Its real beaofactors. 

* W'alton, Hitt9rical anda Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Peruvian Sheep (London, 1811), 
p. 116. Til iSk writer’s comparison Is directed 
to the wool of the vicufla, the most csioeAK d 
of the genus fop Its fleece.' 



. -PEltuVlAN' SHEEP. «5 

tlia four varieties of tho Peruvian shOepf tiKl llama, ilie one most fami- 
lwljf*)ciiqwn) is the least valuable on account ojf its wool. It is Chiefiy em- 
x pleyfta a£ a beast of burden, for which, althougsit is somewhat larger than 
'any w the o^ler varieties, its diminutive size and^trength would seem to dis- 
q:i^lify it.^ - It carries a load of little more tlian a hundred pounds, and i^nnot 
mVel a1;^v0-|iiii'ee or four leagues in a day. But all this is compensated ^ 
cafie ^nd cost required for its management and its maintenance, ft 
]»ie% it^n ea.sy subsistence from the moss and stunted herbage tliat grow 
. scantily along the withered sides and the steeps of tlie Cordilleras. Thcstruc- 
of 4ts stomach, like that of the camel, is such as to enable it to dispense 
iwitli aqy supply of water for weeks, hay, months together. Its spongy hoof, 
*"^i«ed with a claw or pointed talon to enable it to take secure hold on too ice, 
Ver reiiuires to be s^od ; and the load laid upon its back rests securely in 
„,j bed of wool, without the aid of girth or saddle. The llamas move in troopi? 
of hye liundred or oven a thousand, and thus, though each individual carries 
but little, the aggregate is oonsidori^ble. The whole caravan travels on at its 
pace, passing the night in the open air without spidering from the 
coldest temperature, and marching in perfect order and in obedience to the 
voice of the diiver. It is only When overloaded that the spirited little animal 
*■ refuses to stir, and neither blows nor aircsses can induce him to rise from the 
ground. He is as sturdy in asserting his rights on this occasion as he is 
usually docile and iinresistiii|f.^ 

» ^hc employment of domestic animals <listingui8hefl tho Peruvians from the 
other racfs of the New World. JMs economy of human labour by the sub- 
^^statution of the brute is an imporUnt c*'*meiit of civilization, inferior only to 
’what is gained by tbe substitution of machinery for both. Yet the ancient 
Peruvians seem to have made much less account of it than their Spanish con- 
qimrOrs, and to have valued the llaniJi, in common with the other animals of 
that geinis, chiefly for its fleece. Immense lierd.s of these “ large cattle,” as 
't riey werdTalled, and of the “ smaller cattle,” ^ or Qlpacan^ were held by the 
government, as already noticed, and placed under the direction of 6hei)herds, 
who coiKlucted them from one quarter of the country to another, according to 
the changes of the season. These migrations were regulated with all the pre- 
cision with which the code of the mesta detei mined the migrations of the vast 
merino flocks in^, Spain'; and the Conquerors, when they landed in Peru, were 
amazed at fliiding a lace of animals so similar to their own in properties and 
habits, and under the 'control of a system of legislation which niignt seem to 
have been imported from their native land.^ 

But the 1 idlest store of wool w'as obtained, not from these domesticated 
animals, but from tlie two other species, the hmmeo* and the vicunrn^, whicli 
roamed in TiativO freedom over liie frozen ranges of the Cordilleras ; where 
not mifroquently they might be seen scaling the snow-covered peaks which no 
Jiving thi^ inhabits Save the condor, the huge .bird of the Andes, whose 
bro^id pinions bear him up m the atmosphere to the height of more tlian 


* Walton. and Descrip. Account of 
tbo Peruvian Sheepf p. 23. otneq. — Garcilaesq, 
Com. Real., Parte 1 , llb.iS. cap. 16 — Acosta, 
Ub. d, cap. 41.— Lktma, accordinfc to Garci- 
laiwo da la Veg«k H a Peruvian word signify- 
ing * ‘ flock.*' (Ibid., ubi emp'^aO The narlvea 
,got slt»milk from their domostioated ankpals ; 
nor was milk used, I believe^ Jfy any tribe on 
tbh American continent.^ 

' CanAdd maibr, panodo ntenor. 


* Tho Judicious Ondegardo emphatically 
rerommeiids ihe adoption of mapy of these 
regulations by the Hpanleh governmept, as 
P'H.uliarly suited to the Exigencies Of the 
natives* “Rn esto de los ganados parescid 
baber hecho muchas consti^ciones en dlfe- 
rentes tiempos e algunas tan utiles 6 pioVe- 
rhosas para an conservacion qne convendrla 
(jue tambien ^uardasen agora." Uel. Seg., 
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twenty thou 'ind foot ahovr Hu* hnel of tlie soi Iii t]ie>e pa^tuies, 

"the flock W}tlioiif a fold iiiuK siirticitiil siisttriiiuc* ui tho n species 

of glass whuli IS foiirul scviftcicd ,ill along the u'uat lidije of tne ( Viulilleias, 
fioin the equator to tlie soiitlioin limits of Patagonia And a** these limits 
define the to ntoiyr tiaversed liy tho Peniviaii slieep, which laicly, if evei, 
vontiiie noitli of the line, it seems not impioliable that tin. inysteiious little 
plant IS so import int to tlien existence that ab once of it is the piincipal 
reason why they have not pcnetiated to the iioitheiii latitudes of yiiito and 
New (Iraiiada ® 

But, altliongh thus loaming witlioiit a piastci ovei the hounPess wastes of 
the Coidilleias, tho Peiiiviaii peasant was ncvci allowed t6 hunt tl wild 
amiiialiS, which wore protected by tas as sevcie as woie fhe sleek heius that 
glazed on the moic niltivated slopes of the platiaii The ivild game of the 
Tbiost and the mountain was as much the piopert\ of tlu* g weiiiment as if 
it had been o iclosed witliin a i>aik oi penned within .i fold ^ It was only on 
stated occa jous, at tlie ^leat hunts which look place once a >eai, uiidei tho 
pcisonal snpeiinteiuleiKo of the Inca oi hi ])imcipal office is, that tlii* game 
was allowi d to be taken 'PIk sc hunts wtie not lepeatc d in the «ame quartei 
of the counli\ oftemi tlnii ome in foiu yc ii , that tune imi^ht be allowed 
for the waste occasioned hv them to bo leph mslied At the appointed time, 
all those li\nig in the distin t and its nei^hboni hood, to the iiumliei, it might 
be, of fifty Oi i\ly thou and iu(n,**weic disiiibutecl loiind, so as to foim a 
coidon of imiiu use extent, that should emhiace tho whole country which was 
to be hunted ovei The men weie aimed with lon^ polc^ and speais, with 
wdiich they beat up game of evciy desciiption linking in tho woods, tho 
valleys, and the luountaiii^, killin^, the beasts of ])iey without meicy, and 
driving the othei>, (oiisistiu^ ch efly of the dtci of the couiitiy, and the 
iiuaiiacos and \Kuilas, towaids the ccntie of the wide extendi d ciiclc ; until, 
as this grailnally coutmted, the timid inhahitant' of the foiest wcie cuncen 
tiated on some spicious phiin, wheie fhe eye of the hiintei mj,,ht range freely 
over his \ietnns, who found no place foi slielhu oi escape 
-The male deei Jiid 'ome of die coaisci kind of the Peiuvia'i sheep were 
Slaughteicd/ then skins wiie leseived foi tlie vaiious iisofiil uuiuiifa« tuios to 
which they aio oidiiiaiily applied, am^then flevli, cut into thm slices, was 
distributed among the people, who coiivciteii it into chaiqin^ tho diied meat 
of the countiy, which constituted then tho sole, as it has since tho pimupal, 
animal food ot tho lowoi clessos oi Poiu** 

But iieaily the v hole of the sh^'^ji, amounting usually to thnty or foity 
thousand, 01 even alaigci iiiimbc i , aftci being caiifully shcaitMl, weie sufleied 
to escape and legam fhoir solitai y haunts anion ^ the inountains The wool 
thus collected was deposited in the royal maga/uies, whence, in due time, it 
was dealt out to the pt^ople Tdie coaisei quality worked up into garments 
foi tlien own use, and the fimr toi the luca , foi none but an Jiua noble 
could A\eai the fine fabiic of tho viciiiia 
The Peiuvians showed gxeat skill iii tlie iim lufactuu* of diflcunt aiticles 
foi the loyal lioiisehold fiom tins delicate mateiial, which, midei the name of 

Malte-Bj nil, book ^0 Person'is o cifn rail si mandodo Its on ” 

^ iH/f, talbd in tlic flora. Il^inaim In Kt Juuon, Ms , , p 1 
mwa, Moinndria Ui^ynii sk W ul Ibid, ubi supra —CArti , Ikikp, pro- 

ton,p 17 labliy, hays XIc( nlli b, Un teim “jeikid, ' 

’ c)ndt(;aulo» Jltl Tn a MS tpplifd lo tho diud lioet ol South Amt’ici 

" Sometimes c\ on a JmiKiio I Ihujsjiirl Ul i - Kcseaitlios, p J77 

Ifreti, wlion the Int i hunt d in pi r n, i \\* barnmnto, Iulic»on, MS, Inc at — 

uiay tiedit Snrruuito “1J( dondf havi n- <i(/ad< Leon, ( loinci i ip si — Gsuilasso, 

dobt jra junttdo tinqu t* o b ^ ila i- 1 Cou Ktal , i’urtt 1, 1 b b, cii> b 
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vvjonia wool, is noAV faniiluir to the looms of Europe. It was wrought into 
shawls, rohes, and other articles of dress for monarch, and into carpets, 
coverlets, and hangiiiijs fo?* the imperial palaces and the temples. The clotli 
was finished on both sides alike ; “ tlio delicacy nf the texture was .such as to 
give it tlie lustre of silk, and the brilliancy of the dyes excited the admiration 
and the envy of the European artisan.^* The Peruvians produced also an 
article of great strength and durability by mixing the hair of animals with 
wool ; and they were export in the lieautiful feather-work, which they held 
of less account tlian the ^Icxicans, from the superior (puility of the materials 
for other fabrics which they had aUbheir command.^-* 

The natives showed a skill in other mechanical arts similar to that displayed 
by their manufactures of cloth. Every man in Peru was expected to be 
acquainted with tint various handicrafts e>spntial to domestic comfort. No 
long appreiiticesliii) was retjuirod for tins, wheic the wants were so W as 
among tlie simple peasantiy of the Incas. Put, if this wore all, it would imply 
but a very moderate advnuct ueiit in the arts. Theic were certain individuals, 
howovtr, carefully trained to those <K*c“upations which minister to the demands 
of the more opulent classe of sock v. These occupations, like (*very other 
calling and ottico in Peru, always descended from fatlicT to son.** The ilivi,sion 
of cistcs, ill this particular, was as precise as tliat w'hich existed in Egypt or 
Hindostan. Ff tliis arrangement he unfavourahle to originality, or to the 
development of the peculiar talent of the iudi vidua), it at least conduces to an 
easy and finislicd (*xocution, by familiarizm.»> the aitist with the practice of liio 
art from childhood.*’ 

Th(‘ royal magazines and the huacas or tombs of the Incas have licen found 
to contain many specimens of curious and elaborate vrorkmanship. Among 
these are vases of gold and silver, biacelcts, collars, and other ornaments for 
the person ; utensils of every description, some of fine clay, tand*many more 
of copper ; mirrors of a hard, polished stone, or burnished silver, with a gi’eat 
vanety of other articles made frequently on a whimsical pattern, evincing quite 
as much ingenuity as taste or inventive talent. **' The character of the Peruvian 
mind led to imitation, in fact, lather th.an invention, to delicacy and minute- 
ness of finish, rather than to boldness or beauty of design. 

TJiat they should have accomplishe(i these difticult works with .uich tools as 
they possessed is truly wonderful. It was comiiaratively easy to cast and even 
lo .scul])ture metallic substances, both of which they did with consummate skill. 


” Acosta, lib 4, caj). 41. 

'■* “ Itopas flnisimaa para los Keyes, quo lo 
(•ran tanto que pareeun tie aarga de fccda y 
eon culores tan porfectos quanto sc puodo 
uflrrnar.” Saimiento, Relaciou, MS., cap. 13. 

*■* I’odro Pizarro, l>scub. y Conq., MS.— » 
“Kopa flnlssima para los seiiores Ing.is de 
lana de las Vlcunlas \ aertu fue tan piima 
esta ropa, como auran a isto en Espaila : jior 
alguna quo alia lue liiego que be gano esta 
royno. Los vestidos destos Ingas ^ran tA- 
miactas desta ropa vnas pobladaa dc* argen- 
tcrla do oro, ^otras de oanieraldaa y piedr.v. 
pieciobas. y *algun.w do plumaa de aiiO'C 
otias de aolamento Ja manta. Paia hazer 
ibtob ropas, tumoro y ticnen tail perfetaa 
tolores (ie carme^i. azul, amaiillo, negro, y 
de otrau suerto>, tnie veidaderamente tieneii 
veiitaj i a las do Espa&a.” CitZii de Lcoii, 
t^oinra, cap Hi 

* Ondegaido, Kd. Priui ot bpg , — 


(iiircllaeso, Com. Real , Parte 1, lib. 5, cap. 7, 
V, 13. 

‘ At lea'^t, rulIi \v.is the opinion of the 
Egyptians who referred to this arrangement 
of tastes as the souicejot their own peculiar 
dexterity in the arts. &ee Diodorus Sic., lib. 
1, see 7 1. 

' ’ Ulloa, Not Ainrr , eiit. 21 — Pedro Pi- 
/arro, Iie&cub. y Coiui , MS.— CVra di* lacou, 
Cronjea, tap 114. — Condatuine, Mem. ap. 
Hist, do r Vrad. Kojale de Beilin, tom. II. 
pp. 151-450 — 'llie last writer saya that a 
large collcH ti<»n «jt nuissiyo gold ornamepfca of 
xery rich woikmanshlp was long pietirted 
ill the loyal treasury of Quito. But; on bis 
going thuru to examine them he learned that 
the> had just been melted Jowu into ingots 
to scud to Cartbagena, then besieged by the 
English ! The art of war can flourish only 
at the expeobe of <iU the other arts 
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But Uiat thty should have sliowu the like facility in cutting the hardest sub- 
stances, as enicialds and other precious stones, is not so easy to explain. 
Emeralds they obtained in considerable quantity fiom the barren district of 
Atacaines, and this indexible material seems tt> have been almost as ductile fn 
the hands of the Peruvian aitist as if it had been made of claV Yet the 
natives i\ere unacquainted with the use of non, though the soil was largely 
impregnated with it ** The tools used wer#" of stone, oi moio frequently of 
copper. But the mateiial on which they lelied for the execution of their most 
dirticult taaks was foimed by combining a veiy small portion of tin with 
copper This composition ^ave a hardness to the metal which seems to have 
been little mferioi to that of steel With the aid of it, not only did the 
Peiuvian artisan hew into shape poiphyiy and granite, but by his patient m 
dustiy accomplished woiks which the European would qot have ventured to 
undeitake Among the remains of the monuments of Cannai may be seen 
movable iings in the muzzles of animals, all nicely sculptuied of one entire 
block of giamte It is worthy of remark that the Egyptians, the Mexicans, 
and the Peiuvians m then piogiess towards civilization, should nevqr have 
detected the use of iron, which lay around them in abundance, and that they 
should each, without any knowledge of the otliei, have found a substitute for 
it 111 such a curious composition of metals as gave to their tools almost the 
tempei of steel , ** a seciet that has been lost— or, to speak more correctly, 
lias never been discoveied— by the civilized Emopean 
I have already spoken of the laige quantity of gold and silver wrought into 
vaiious at tides of elegance and utility foi the Incas , though the amount was 
inconsiderable, in comparison with what could have been aftoided by the 
muieial nclies of the land, and with what has since been obtained by the more 
sagacious and luisciupulons cupidity of the white man Gold was gathered b> 
the Incas from the deposits of the sti earns. They extracted the oie also m 
considemble <man titles fiom the valley of Cunmayo, noith east of the Caxa 
marca, as well as from other places, and the silvei mines of Poico, m pai- 
ticular, yielded them consideiable returns Yet they did not attempt to 
penetrate into the bowels of the eaith by sinking a shaft, but simply ex 
cavated a cavein in the steep sides of the mountain, or, at most, opened a 
horizontal vein of modeiate depth They were equally deficient m the know 
ledge of the best means of detaching llie pr^ious metal fiom the dross with 
which It was united, «uid had no idea of the virtues of quicksilver— a mineral 
not raie in Pei u— as an amalgam to eftect tlus decomposition ** Their method 
of smelting the oie was by means of fuinares built in elevated and exposed 
situations, where they imglit be fanned by the strong breezes of the moun 
tains. 4 Tne subierts of the Incas, m short, with all their patient perseverance, 
did little more than penetiate below the crust, the outei nnd, as it were, formed 
ovei those golden caverns which he hidden in the dark depths of the Andes 


'They bad turquoises, also, and might 
have had pearls, but for the tenderness of the 
Incas, who were unwilling to risk the lives 
qf their people in this perilous fishery ^ At 
least, so we are assured by Oarcilasso, Com 
, Pai te 1, Iib a, Cap 23 
**No tenfan herramlentsB de hierro nl 
aaero ” Oudegardo, Rel Seg , MS —Herrera, 
Hist 'general, dec 6, lib 4, cap 4 

* M de Humboldt brought with him back 
to hnrope one of these metallic tools, a chisel, 
lotiod In a silver-mloe opened by the Incas 
not for from Cuzco On an analysis, it WM 


found to contain 0 94 of copper and o 06 of 
tin See Vues des Cordilleres, p 117 

** ** Quoiqu'il en soit/* says M de la Con- 
damlne, ** nous avons vn en quelques autres 
Tuines des oruemens du meme granlt, qul 
represeqlolent lies mufles danimaux, dont 
lea narines percees portoient des anneaux 
mobiles de la in£me pierre " Mem ap Hist 
do 1 Acad Koyale de Berlin, tom fi p 452 
' See the History of the Conquest of 
Mexico, Book 1, chap 6 
•» GaicilBSSo, Com Beal , Parte 1, lib 8 
cap 25. 
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Yet what they gleaned irom the surface was more than adequate for all their, 
demands. For they were not a commercial people, and had no knowledge of 
money.** In this they differed from theartfeiont Mexicans, who had established 
currency of a determinate vahie. In one respect, however, they were superior 
to their Aiflerican rivals, since they made use of weights to determine the 
quantity of their commodities, a thing wholly unknown to the Aztecs. This 
fact is ascertained by the discovery of silver balances, adjusted with perfect 
accuracy, in some of the tombs of the Incas.** 

But the surest test of the civilization of a people— at least, as sure as any- 
afforded by mechanical art is to be found in their architecture, which presents 
so noble a field for the display of ^he grand and the beautiful, and which at 
the same time is so intimately connected with the essential comforts of life. 
There is no object on which the resources of the wealthy are more freely 
lavished or which calls out more effectually tlie inventive talent of the artist. 
The painter and the sculptor may display their individual genius in creations 
of sill-passing excellence, but it is the great raoni”""ents of architectural taste 
and niagnificcnce that are stamped in a peculiar manner by the genius of the 
nation. The Greek, the Egyptian, the Saracen, the Gothic,— what a key do 
their respectives styles aftord to the character and condition of the people ! 
The monuments of Chino, of Hindostan, and of Central America are all 
indicative of an immature period, in which the imagination has not been 
disciplined by study, and which, therefore, in its best results, liietrays 
only the ill-regulatecl aspirations after the beautiful, that belong to a seini- 
civuized people, 

Tlie Peruvian architecture, bcariiiff -dso the general characteristics of an 
’impel feet state of ref nenient, liad still its peculiar character ; and so uniform 
was that character that the edifices througliout the country seem to have been 
all cost in the same mould.** They were usually built of poiphyry or granite ; 
not unfrequently of brick. This, which was formed into blocks or squares of 
much larger dimensions than our brick, w'as niade of a tenacious eartli mixed 
up >vith reeds or tough grass, and acquired a degree of hardness with age that 
made it insensible alike to the storms and the more trying sun of the tropics.*®. 
The walls were of great thickness, but low, seldom reaching to more than 
tw'elve or fourteen feet in height. It is rare to meet with accounts of a build- 
ing that rose to a second story.** • 

The apartments had no communication with one another, but usually opened 
into a court ; and, as they were unprovided with windows, or apei’tnrcs that 
.served for them, the only light from without mast have been admitted by tJie 


Qarcilasfio, Com. Real., Parte 1, llh. 5, 
cap. 7 ; lib. C, cap. S.— Ondegardo. Rel. Seg., 
MS. — Thlf), Which Bonaparte thought 6o in- 
credible of the little island of Loo Choo, was 
still more extraonlinary In a great and flourish- 
ing empire like Pcru,~tbe country, too, which 
contalped within its bowels the treasures that 
were one day to OimiHh tlurope with tho basis 
of its vast metallic currency. 

** tnioa. Not. Amer., ent. 21. 

It is observation of Humboldt. « II 
est impossible d'e.Tamlner uttentivement un 
aeul 6diflce du temps des Incas, sans recon- 
noitre le meme type dans tons les autres qui 


couvrent Ic dos des Andes, sur une longueur 
de plus de quatre cent cinquantc licues de- 
puis mi lie Jusqu'a quatre inille nfetres d’ele- 
vatiun au-dessus du niveau de COcean. Op 
diralt qu'UD seal architcctc a construit ce 
grand nombre de (monumens." Vues des 
Cordlll^es, p. 197. 

Ulloa, who carefully examined* thefe 
bricks, suggests that there must have been 
some secret in their composition,'— so superior 
ill many respects to oyr own manufacture,— 
iiuw lost. Not. Amer., ent. 20. 

Ibid., ubi supra. Ifc 


* NVecording to Mr. Markham, the palaces « vals ; ” and he adds, ** It has been stated ttet 

of the Incas «‘had small square uiudows, the ancient Peruvian bUlkliDgs bad no wlh- 
aiid dec]) recesses of the same size, at Inter- down. This Is a mistake. Amongst other 
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dooiways. Those \\oio niailo amHi the sides aiipioacluiig eacli othoi to\\ards 
the top, so that the luitd A\as oonsidciabJy iiai lower than the tliieshold, a 
peculiarity, also, in Kf?yptiaii aichitoctuio The loofs 1 avc, foi the most pait, 
uisappeaicd with time SonU few survive in the less ainhitions tvlifioes, of a 
singular hell shipo, and made of a composition of eaith and peljl>les Thev 
aic snpiiosed, howevei, to have been gene i ally fount d of moie perishable 
mateiiafs, of wood oi stiaw It is (ei tain that some of the most tonsideiable 
stone buildings weie th.itfbed with stiaw Many seem to have been con 
stiiicted without tin* iid of cement, «‘ind wiiteis have contended that the 
Peruvians weie un icijuainted with tlie use of nioitii, oi ci ment of any kind 
But a close, tenacious mould, mi\ed with him, may he dis(<i\e’ed filling u]) 
the inteistues of the ^lamte m some buildnn^s , and m othcis, wheie the 
vvell-htted idocks leave no loom foi tins roaisci mateiial, the eye of the anti- 
quary has detected a hue bituminous clue, .is haid as the lock itself 

The gieatest simplicity is ohsenetl in the consti notion of the Imildings, 
winch aie usually fiee from oiitwaid oiuament; tliough in some the iiiige 
.stones arc slmped iiito a convev foim with gic.at legulanty, and adjusted with 
siichiiKc piccisioii to one anotuei thit it would ho impossible, but for the 
rtutings, to deteimine the line of junction. In othms the stone is lough, as it 
was taken fiom the qtiany, m the most iiic-,nlai foims, with the edges mcel> 
w roue hf and htted to cull othei Theie is no appearance of cohiums oi I'f 

aiches ; though theie is some contiadiction as to the lattei point. But it is 
not to be doiibtc'd that, although they may have nude some appioaeh to this 
mode of eonstiuction hy tlie gieatei oi less inclination of the walls, the Peiii 
vian aichiteits w Cl e wholly nnacejuamted with the unepiintipleof theciicular 
aicli reposing on its key stone « 

Tlie aiclutectiue of tin Incas is chhiacteiized, siys an eminent travellei, 
“by simplicity, symmetiy, and solidity It nny seem unpin losopliical to 
condemn the peenh u fashion of a nation «is indicating want of taste, hcuinso 
its stand lul of taste ditleis from oui own Yet theie is an inconguuty in the 
composition of the Peruvian buddings which aigiies.i vciy mipcifect acquaint 
ance with tlie hist piinoiples of aichitectuie While they put togethoi then 
bulky masses of poiphyry and gianitewitli the nicest ait, they weie imupahle 
of moitisiiig then tiiiilieis, and, m then ignoi.ince of non, knew no liettei way 
of lioldnu the beams togethei than t>m^ them with thongs of maguey In 
the same iiicongiuous sjuiit, the building that was thatched with stiaw aiul 
umllummated by a window was glowing with tapestiies of gold and silvei ' 
These aie the inconsistencies of a Hide people among whom the aits aie hut 

" Ament; othriM, mc A cost i, lib < tip Tln*^ glutinous conipositiun, inixoU 

1*1 Koberrson History of \ino ica (T oridon with jubbUs, nude a sort ol macadamt^td 

179b), \ol 111 4) ill load inutb ustd by Ihf Incas, as haid and 

Ondcgirdo. Hd b'g.VIS Ull)\, Not almost as sniootb is marble Hist do Ciulto, 

Amci , oit 21 Humboldt, v\lio uiiU^ l t im 1 pp ]2fa lis 

tlio comeut of tin uiuicnt sfi iktuios at ( an Coiulimino, AUm ap IJlst do I'Acad 

nar Pi>fl that It 18 i lino ni jit u, fount i of i I*ojalt <U Berlin, tom 11 i> 14H — Anlig v 

mixtiUG of pebbles and a t la>ry mail (\ uo-, Monumentos del Ptiu, MS — Ileiicra, Hist 

des Poidillcrofl, p 11b) Fatlu r \ ol isco is in gtmril, the '>, lib 4, cip 1 —Acosta, lib b. 

raptiiroB with an “ almost Imperceptible Kind tap it I lloi Voja^e to South America, 

of cpmont"made ol lime and a mtnminoiis \ol i p 109 — Ondogaido, K( 1 Stg, AtS 
aubatanro rosomhlfng* glue, \Nhli.h incorpo- ‘ Simpliclte, hv mi trie, et solidite, \oil i 

rated with tin stoms so is ^ h dd thorn los troia caru Uiospai ksqnols st dlstinguent 

firmly togothor Iiko one solid ina s jet lolt a\antagiu»oment t ms lestdlhccspi luvlens " 

nothing visible to the tje ol the (ommon oIh llumlwhlt, Vius dos OordilUrcs, p 116 

instances T may mention the oiruiremo of» wix Sot ilsi liivtio Autiquiths of IVru, 

ooein the pahiiPi 1 thi t h mipii i, it( u/co ]» 2 Ii J 

Cieza do Lion, 1 ng li ms , Inti itliuti n p 
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partially develoiied. It iiiiglit not Ix' dilhndt to find (^vaiiiplos of like incon- 
sistency in the aiclutecture and donnstic an an cements of our Anglo Saxou 
and, at a still latei peiiod, of oin ^ollnan ancestorii. 

Yet the Imiidiiig'j of tlie Incas weie ticcomniodated to the character of the 
oliniate, and weie well ht+ul to lesist those teiiihle convulsions which belone; 
to the land of \olcanoe^ The wisdom of then plan is attested by the nuraliei 
which still siuvive, while the luoie modem roiisti iii tioiis of the CoiKpierois 
have been buned in nuns The hand of the ( ’oik juckus, indeed, has fallen 
heavily on these vein lahle moinnnents, and, in thtii bliiul and superstitious 
search foi hidden tieasuie, has caused infiiiilelv inoie i inn than time oi the 
eaitlupiake'*- Yet enough of these monuments still lemain to invite the 
leseaiches of the antit|uaiy Those only in the most consjiKuoiis situations 
have been liitlu i to (‘xa mined Ihit, by the testimony of travcllei s, many moie 
are to be foiuul m the less fiequented paits of the (ountiy ; and we nuiyhopo 
they will one day tall forth a kindied spnit of entei prise to that which luis 
so successtully exploied the niysbuious ie< esses of (Vntial Ameiica and 
Yucatan * 


I cannot close this aiitlysn rf the Peuixian institutions without a few 
reflections on their gem j " chaiacter and tendency, whiih, if they involve 
some lepetition of pievioiis loiiiaiks, ui ly, I tuist, be esc used, from my desiie 
to leave vi collect and consist(‘nl impiession on the leadoi. In tins survey we 
cannot hut be stimkwith tlu total dissimilaiity between thesse m^titutions 
and those of tht* A/tecs, — the other gieat nation who led in the maich of 
civili/ation on this Western continent, and whose enipiie in the noithern 
poition of it was as t()ns])icuous as P it of the Incas in the south. Both 
nations (aim* on the ] lateau and comm^ced then (areer of eoiufuest at dates, 
it may be, not fai lemoved fiom ( ich othei ” Ami it is woithy of notice that, 


llic anoiiyinous iiitlm of the Antic, v 
Monymciito^? d 1 1 ern MS gi\ i s us, at m ( on 1 
h'lnd, oTu ol tin bo gulden ti iditioiiH wLidi, in 
c/irly tun s lostind th pint oi uhnituic 
I ho ti ulitinn in this inslancc bo thinks will 
uitillM toirfdit liiouvloi iNiIl In Igf Icr 
hiinsi It 

ft IS i wc 11 ant 1 * nil ited it ‘ind 
gcnfiall> i(<(i\( I tint li u n \ mint liull* 
m the toi tress ol ( ii/c \s1 u an iinnionsi 
tnasurc Is ttnroiUd (onsistiii 'of thestitins 
ot all tin Inc IS, ivTonclit in g>U \ lnd\ is 
still liMiig TXniMuiiid 1 sqiiivel lli(>\ilt 
of tin last Inc I w ho Ins \ i it d this h ill, and 
IhavohondJ r lolntc tl o wi> in nliicli sh< 
w IS csirnd ti s ( it 

“Don Oailfs, the lady s husband dil not 
Diaintain ist\k of li\ ing becoming Ins hip,h 
rank Don i Afarla sonic tlnn sn pi irlu d him 
doclanng thit she had bnu docciied int » 
ninrrjing a poor Indian nnd< r tin I >fty title 


of 1 f rd u In ' sho said this so ft( quontly 
(hat 1) n C ulos om night oxcldimod, ‘ Lady! 
do yell wish to know whether I am iich or 
poor? \oii shall s(C tliat no lord noi king m 
tin woil 1 has a larg r ticasure than f have ' 
Ihi n coMTing hei i yt s with a ht tidkerchief, 
lie madi hoi lum round two or three times, 
and, tak iig hci the band led her a short 
d slanc hr I( ic In nmov id the bandage On 
I p( niiig her oyi s what was her aniazoment ' 
She n 1(1 gi no not more than two bj^ndred 
par s ami distended a slioit flight ot htepo, 
and she now found htrsolf m a largo quad- 
r ingulai hall, win u , langed on hi nehes round 
the walls filic boheld (111 statue r of the Incas, 
( ith of the si/f ft 1 1) »y twi Ivi ytarw dd, all 
ot niassu e gold • She saw als » many \ i sacla 
ot gfli iTid Pthcr ‘In fad, t*hc soi 1, ‘it was 
ini of tin most in igriihcent trcisuies in the 
whole woi Id ' ’ ' 

^ Ante, (hap 1 


• [In the foiegting iniiaiks tin authoi has 
scarcely dont just no t Iht artistic dui uTri 
of the PeruMun aiclntrctuio itsguitsupc 
riontj to tin Mexican, and the ii si mb! in s 
which It uistjli and dt\ol(pnKn t> 

the larly stugis of (inik nut J g)i tian ait 
The ‘“iiliji tt lia*! b ri fiilU and ot cuiir*. \f i\ 
ably, tr^atid l)^ Mi Icigiiss ii m hi Hand- 
book of Aiclnt''ct un 1 liL Pi iu\ iin 1 itnv, 


wliiih I’riscitt his passed over with a mere 
ImilLiital m ntion, might also have claimed 
p irticnlar notice Its Lhaiactcrlstics are now 
more fimiliir, troiu nnmoious specimens in 
pul Ik and pnv ik colh ctions 1 or a dcscripc 
tini it the c inti resting nlich, and a eoui- 
I II SI 11 with otlior uiuams ol ancient ceraniie 
art, s(c W il m, I’lehistoiit Alan, chap 17 — 
i I J 
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in America, the elevated legion along the crests of the great raonntain Ranged 
should have been the chosen seat of civilization m both hemispheies 

very different wac the policy pursued by the two races in their military 
career The Aztecs, animated by the most ferocious spirit, earned on a war 
of extermination, signalizing their triumphs by the sacrifice of hecatombs of 
captives , while the Incas, although they pursued the game of conquest with 
equal peitinacity, prefened a mildei policy, substituting negotiation and 
intngue for violence, and dealt with their antai,omsts so that their future 
lesources should not be crippled, and that they should come as friends, not as 
foes, into the bosom of the empire 

Their policy towards the conquered forms a contrast no h ss sinking to that 
pursued by the Aztecs The Mexican vassals were ground by excessue 
imposts and military conscriptions No legaid was had to their \\elfaie, and 
the only limit to oppression was the powei of enduiaiu e They were overawed 
by fortresses and armed gariisons, and were made to feel every hour that they 
were not part and of the nation, but held only in subjugation as a 
conquered iieople The Incas, on the othei hand, admitted then new subjects 
at once to all the rights enjoyed by tJie rest of the community , and, though 
they made them confoim to the estab^^hed laws and usages of the empire, 
they watched over their personal security and comfort with a sort of parental 
solicitude. The motley population, thus bound together by common interest, 
was animated by a common feeling of loyalty, which gave gi eater stiength and 
stability to the empiie as it became more and nioic widely extended , while 
the various tribes who successively came under the Mexican sceptre, being 
held together only by the piessuie of external foice, weie readv to fall asunder 
the moment that tliat force was withdiawn The policy of the two nations 
dimlayed the principle of fear as conwasted with the principle of love 

The characteristic fcattnes of then religions systems had as little resem- 
blance to each other The whole Aztec pantheon partook moie oi less of the 
sanguinary spirit of the teirible war god who presided over it, and then 
frivolous ceremonial almost alnays tcimmated with human saciifice and 
cannibal orgies But the iites of the Peruvians were of a noie innocent cast, 
as they tended to a more spnitual woiship For the worship of the Creator is 
most nearly approached by that of the heavenly bodies, which, they levolve 
in their bright orbits, seem to be the most gloiious symbols of his beneficence 
and power 

Imthe minuter mechanical arts, both showed consideiable skill ; but in the 
construction of impoitant public works, of roads, aqueducts, canals, and in 
amcultuie in all its details, the Peruvians weie much suponoi Stiange that 
they should have fallen so far below their rivals m their effoits aftei a highei 
intellectual culture, in astronomical science more especially, and m the ait of 
communicating thought bj visible symbols When we considei the greater 
refinement of the Incas, tlieir luferioiity to the Aztecs m these particulars can 
be explained only by tne fact that the lattei in all probability were indebted 
for their science to the race wlio preceded them in the land, —that shadowy 
race whose origin and whose end are aJike veiled from the eye of the iiiquirei, 
but who possibly may have sought a refuge from their ferocious invaders in 
those regions of Central America, the architectural remains of which now 
supply us with the mosti»pleasmg monuments oi Ii dian civilization It is with 
thw more polislied race, to whom the Peruvians seem to have borne some 
resemblance in their mental and moral oiganization, that they should be com- 
paied. Had the empire of the Incas been peimitted to extend itself with the 
rapid strides with which it was advancing at the period of the Spanish con- 
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quest, the two races might have cotiie into conilict, or perhaps into alliance, 
with one another. • v. ^ 

The Mexicans and Peruvians, so different in thft character of their iKJciiliar 
civilization, were^ it seems probable, ignorant of each other’s existence ; and 
it may appear singular that, during the simultaneous continuance of their 
empires, some of .the seeds of science and of art which pass .so imperceptibly/ from 
one people to another should not have found their way across the iiiterval 
which separated the two nations. They furnish an interesting example of the 
opposite directions which the human mind may take in its struggle to emeige 
from darkness into the light of civiyzation.* 

A closer resemblance— as I have more than once taken occasion to notice-^ 
may be found between the Peruvian institutions and some of the despotic 
governments of Eastern Asia ; those governments where despotism appears in 
its more mitigated form, ami the whole people, under the patriarchal sway of 
the sovereign, seem to be gathered together like th# members of one vast 
family. Such were the Chinese, for example, whom the Peruvians resembled 
in their implicit obedience to authority, their mild yet somewhat stubborn 
temper, their solicitude for forms, thei^reverence for ancient usage^ their skill 
in the minuter manufactures, their imitative rather than inventive cast of 
mind, and their invincible patienc^ which .serves instead of a more adven- 
turous .spirit for the execution of dilhcult undertakings.** 


** Count Carll has aniusod himself with 
tracing out the different points of resemblance 
between the Chinese and the Peruvians. The 
Vinperor of China was stvled the sou of 
Heaven or of the Sun. Ho hIjo l^eld a plough 
once a year in presence of liis people, to show 

* [Professor |>aniel Wilson, commenting 

on ^his passage, remarks that, ** whilst theie 
seems littlo room for doubt that those two 
nations w-ere Ignorant ot each other at the 
period of the discovery of America, there aie 
many indications in some of their arts of an 
earlier Intercourse between the northern and 
sontherti continent." (Prehistoric Man, 2iid , 
edition, p. 285.) This supposition is con- 
nected with a theory put forward by the 
learned writer in regard to the aboriginal 
population of America, liejccting the com- 
mon opinion of its ethnical unity, he considers 
the Indications as pointing to two, or possibly 
three, great divisions of race, with as many 
distiucl lines of immigration. He cunc4>ive8 
“ the earliest current of population " from ” a 
supposed Asiatic cradle land ’’ **to have spread 
through the islands of the Pacific and to have 
reached the South American continent long 
before an excess of Asiatic population had 
diffhsed Itself into its own inhospitable north- 
ern steppes. By an Atlantic Ocean migra- 
tion, another wave of population occupied ihe 
Canaries, Madeira, and the Azores, and so 
passed to the Antilles, Central America, and 
probably by the Cape Verdes, or, guided by 
the more southern equatorial current, to Bra- 
zil. Latest of all, Behring Straits and the 
North Paciflo Islands may have become the 
highway for a northern migration by which 
certain striking diversities of nations of the 


his respect for agriculture. And the solstIceH 
and equinoxes were noted, to delerrome in« 
r- nods of thoir leligious leaitivnls. The coin* 

h idences aie curious. Lettres 
[»ni. ii. pp, 7, H. 


nonhern continent, including ihe conquerors 
of tho Mexican plateau, are most easily ac- 
counted for/' (Ibid., p. 604.) “The north 
and south tropics were the centres of two dis- 
tinct and .seemingly independent inanilesta- 
tions of native development,’' but with “clear 
indications of an overlapping of tw’u or uioie 
distinct migratory trails leading from opposite 
points.” (Ibid, p. 602.) It IS to bo re- 
marked that iho tiovelty of this theory loii- 
sists, not in any new biiggestton to accoiint 
for the original settlement of America, but 
in the adoption and symmetrical blending of 
various conjectures, and the application of 
them to e.xplain the diffciences of physical 
charucterihtics, customs, development, eu-., 
between the savage and civilized or semi- 
civillzed nations scattered over ihe contineni. 
The evidence offered in its support does not 
admit of l>eing summarized bere. Elaborate 
as it is. It will scarcely bo considered siifll- 
cient to establish the certainly of the general 
conclusions deduced by the author. On tlie 
other hand, liis arguments in disproof of u 
supposed craniological uniformity of type 
uMong the American aborigines appear to be 
irresistible, and to Justify tee statement that 
**tbo form of the human skull is just* as 
little constant among different tribes or races 
of tho New World as of the Old.” (Ibid , p, 
4S.1 ) . t'n.j 
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A still closei analOo^y may bo found A\ith tlie natives of Ilindostan in then 
division into casUs, then ^voislnp of the heavenly bodies and the elements ot 
natuie, and tlieii acfiuain^ ince with the snentitic pimciples of husbandly To 
the ancient K^yptians, also, thi*y bore consideiable resemblance in the same 
particulais, as viell as in those ideas of a future existence vihich led them to 
attach niudi impoitance to the peimanent pieseivation of the body. 

But we sliill look in vain in the history of the East foi a parallel to the 
absolute contiol exercised by the Incas ovei then subjects In the East, this 
was founded on iihysicil powei, — on the extiinal lesoiiices of the ^iovei nment 
The tiuthoiity of the lnc.i mu^ht be compaied with that the Pope in tlu 
day of his misht, when (’hiistendoin tiembled at the tlumdeis of the Vatican, 
and the successoi (d St i’etei set lii> foot on the necks of piinces But tlie 
authoiity of the Pope was founded on opinion Tlis temporal powei w.is 
nothing The empiie of the ln<as lestod on both It was a theocracy Uiore 
potent ill its opciation^tluin that of the Jews , tm, though the sanction of the 
law mu(ht be as gieat amon.^ the latte i, the law was expounded by a human 
Iaw^?ivei, the soiv.int and it piesentative of Divinity. But the liKa was both 
the ]aw^(ivci and the law Jit was not lueitly the lepiesentative of Divinity, 
or, like the i^ojii , its vice^eit nt, hut he was Divinity itself The violation of 
Ins oidinanoe w as vici ik i\ t vei was tlicie a ‘ ohonio of f,ovei nment enfoi ced 
hy such teiublo viiictious, or which hoic so oppiessivel> on the subjects of it 
Poi it leuhed not only to the visible acts, but to the piivate conduct, tin 
words, the vciy t}u»Uw,hts, of its vassals 

It added not a little to the efhcacy of the gov ei nment that below the sove 
reign there was an o»*d( i of ]ieierlit«iiy nobles of the same divine oiiginal with 
himself, who, plac<.d f u oelow hiiiisc \f, weic still iimneasui ably above the icst of 
the community, not uuiely by desicnt, but, as it vv mid seem, by then in 
tellectual lutiiie These weic the cxdusivi denositanes of power, and, as 
then long heieditaiy tiamin^ mide them fumliai witli then vocation and 
secured them implicit defeience fiom the multiiudc, they became the prompt 
and well practised agents foi aiiiyin^ out tlie executive mtasuies of tlu 
adniimstnitiou All that occuiied tliiou^liout the wide e vleul of his emiaie — 
such was the peifcct systc in of (ommuuuatioii — p.issed m levicw, as it weie, 
hefoio the eyes of the luoiiaieli, and .i tlioiisinel h in(ls,arnUMl with luesistible 
authoiity, stooel rcruly iii eveiy (luaitel to do Jiis biuding A\as it not, as we 
liave said, the most oppressive, though tlu* mildest, of despotisms i 

It was the mildest, fiom the veiy ciicumstance tliat the tiaiiscendent lank 
of the soveieigii, and the humble, n ly, supeistitu»us, devotion to his will, made 
it siipeiliuo IS to asseit this will by acts ot violence oi iigoui The gieat mass 
of the people may luive at)pe.iu*d to his eye s tis but little lemovcd above the 
condition of tlu biute, formed to ininistei to lus jdeasiues But fioin then 
veiy helplessness be iCj^aided them with feelings of commiseiation, like those 
which a Kind mastci might feel foi the pot>i animals committed to his diaige, 
or — to do justice to the beneficeut cluuactei attrilnited to many of the Incas 
— ^that a parent might feel foi his young and impotent oftspring The laws 
wei e carefully di i ected to tl icii pi esei vatioi i and pei sonal comf oi t The people 
weie not allowed to be employed on works neiiiicious to then health, noi to 
pine-— a sad contiast 4iO then subsequeni- uest uy -iindei the imposition of 
tasks too heavy foi tin u powoi s Tin y were novei made the victims of publit 
01 private extol tion amt a beiuvolent fnecast watched cai efully ovi i then 
necc'ssities, and jiiovided for then iclief in seasons of iiifiimity <ind foi then 
sustenance in health The .^ov eminent of the Ineas, liowevei aibitiaiy in 
form, wa*' in ib spuit tiuly ] itn.neii il 
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Vet 111 tills tliere was uotlnii,, ducim,; to tlio dii^nitv of limiiiUi iiatiuo 
WIi.it the people had w.is toiiiedi ri is a boon, not .is a i];>ht \\ hen a nation 
A\as bioin,lit uiidei the sieptie ot the Incas, it i^si^ned eviiy peisonal inj'ht, 
even the lights deaiest to humanity Undei this extiaoidinary polity, a people 
advanced in many of the social lehnements, ^vell skilled in iiiaimfactiiies and 
agnciiltiiie, Avere uiiaupiainted, as ne ha\e seen, AAith money, ^'hey had 
nothing that desei v ed to lie c illetl pi opt i ty The y could follow no ciaft, could 
engage in no laboiii, no aiiuisciiiont, but such as Avas specially pi oviaed by 
law They eonld not change then leadcnce or then diess Avithoiit a license 
fiom the goveininent They could not even exenist^ the fieedom Avhich is 
conceded to tlio most abject in otnei coimtnes, — that of silectiiig their own 
AAives The impciative spnii of despolisni would not allow them to be happy 
01 nnseiable in any A\ay hut that established by laAv. Tlie poAvei of fiee 
agency -the inestimable and inboiu light of eveiy hum, in being— was anin 
hilated in iVni. 

The astonishing meth uiisin of the IViiivian polity could have lesulted only 
fioni Ihe combined anthonty of o, anion and positive ])ow( i in the luler to an 
extent nnpiecedented in Ihe histoiy of man \ cd that it sljoiild have so 
siK< essfiilly gone into ojjc i lion, and so h uidiucd, in oiijiosition to the 
t istt the ]ne|udices, and ihe \eiy piinciples of oui nature, is a stiong pioof 
of a ^cneMlly wise ind teiupci lit admin istiation of the goAeinment 

The ixduy hahitu.iliy puisucd by the Incas foi tlic px vetttton of evils that 
might have distuihed the oidcn of thin-,s is Avell exeinidihed in then piovisions 
agiinst poveity and idleness In t!itH‘ ^liey lightly disceined th(‘ tA\o great 
causes of disillectioii ni a ]jo]ndous eon jiimty The mdiistiy of the people 
was seemed noi only >y then compiilsoiy oec ipations at home, but by then: 
e iiiployinciit on those* gieat ])uhlic A\oiks A\!nch centred evcTV pait of the 
imntiy, and which still ben testimony in then deny to then piimitivo 
giaiideni Yet it may well astouisli ns to find that the natuial chfticnlty of 
these iiiielei takings, sutheic ntly v leat in itM If, eoii'^idciing the i npendeetion of 
their tools and rn.uhmciv, AAas iiucjiicciv ibly tiihaiiccMl by the jiolitie con 
trivaiico of the govcinment The loyal edilici*s of Quito, we aie assiueel by 
the Spanish conqiieiois, Aveie constiiictcd of blue ni.isses of stone, m,iny of 
aaIucIi Avcie earned ,ill the A\ay along the inountam loads fiom Cuzco, a 
distance of sevcial hmidied leagues*' The gieat scpuie of the capital was 
tilled to a consideiable depth with mould bi ought Avith ineiedilile lahoui np the 
ste^ep slopes of the Coidilleias fiom the distant shoie& of the raeihe Occ'an.®'' 


‘ miiy pniKipil lnt« iito quo ligc'iitt 
no holgiSL qnr aa\a ciusa a qnc (^sjuiLsqiu 
lo*? Tiigas tstUMCion in pa/ ham lur tli 
Quito ai Cii7( o pit dr i qui \oni i dc pinvliicia 
< u provinci i pui i hater tasib paia si o pt d 
Sol cn grau rantidid, y dd C n/to llevalla a 
Quito p“ el misDi 1 efrrto, y asi dt sta'i 
cosaa hacian los Tiigan muthis dc pocho pio- 
vecho y dc* cscesivo travnjo t n qiu Iraiau ocu- 
pada*i Its piovintias oulinaii init , y m Un d 
travajo era ciusa dt sn u)n'«( r\ ilk n Ondi - 
j,ardo, Rol Pnm ATS — ANo Antig y Monn- 
inentos dd Ptiu MS 

1 his was littiiUy g M dust, for Oidt 
gardo states tliat, whtn c \ r in n of C u/t < 1 1 
caustd grcit quintitiis ot gold vehsels in I 
ornaments to bi disintenid lioni tin sind in 
wliicli thiy had l)Ltn seen led hy Ihi natives 
“ Que tod i aquella pi i7 1 dd C u/co U sun i 
la tieiia piopn j sc 11 v t otras partes p u 


t >si d( gran tstima, t J i hincln ion dc arena 
dt 1 1 costa do la in xr, t m ) li isf ids palmos 
y nitdlo ((1 alL,unas pailts, in i*. vm’naron 
pir totia t Ha inuchuw vast s tie oro t plata, y 
hovLjmlas y lioinbiecillos pequeilos de lo 
uiismo, lo ciul St In sac ido (ii mucha < anti- 
dad, quo todo lo htm»s visto, desta arena 
estaba to la la pJu/a, qu indo yo tui a governai 
atimlla C i i lad , t st lut verdad quo aquella so 
trajo do dlos ihruim i tifiien puestosen sus 
rt glstros, pare->tLuxi qut sta ansi, ((uo toda la 
tuira junti tulio nectsidid do entoudor eii 
ellt, por quo K pla/a ts giandc, y no tlone 
nuuiero I is t irj^as tpie en 1 11 n ntiaron , y la 
txstu p)i I) ma*- ctit i tsti mas do nolKiiti 
1 guis il fpK cii » citrtj sutistuo 

porqut todos ihmi, qut xquel gfiipio dt 
arena, no lo Lav lusta lacosti ' 1,(1 Seg , 
A1S 
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Labour was regaided not only as a means, but as an end, by the Peruvian 
law. 

With tlien manifold piovisions against poveity the readei has already been 
made acquainted They were so peifect that in then wide extent of teiritory 
— much of it smitten with the curse of barrenness— no man, however humble, 
sudered for the want of food and clothing Famme, so common a scourge in 
every othei American nation, so common at that period in every country of 
civilized Emope^ was an evil unknown in the dominions of the Incas 

The most enlightened of the Spaniaids who fust visited Peiii, struck with 
the general appearance of plenty and pipsperity, and with the astonishing 
order with which eveiythiug throughout the country was regulated, are loud 
in their expressions oi adnuiation No better government, in their opinion, 
could liave been devised for the people Contented with then condition, and 
free fiom vice, to boiiow the language of au emiiunt authority of that early 
day, the mild and docile chaiacter of the Peiiivians would have well fitted 
them to recene the teachings of Chiistianity, had the love of oonveision, 
instead of gold, animated the breasts of the Coiuiueiois And a philosopher 
of a later time, wanned by the contemplation of the pictiiie -which Ins otmi 
fancy had coloured— of public pi osperity and piivate happiness under the lule 
of the Incas, pioiioiinces “the 'moral man in Peru fai superior to the Euio 
pean ” 

Yet such results are scarcely leconcilable with the theoiy of the goveniment 
I have attempted to analyze Where there is no fiec agency there can be no 
moralrty W^heie thf'ie is no temptation then can be little cbmi tovntue 
Where the routine lu oiously piesciibed b\ 1 iw, the law, and not the man, 
must have the ciedit of the conduct If that ^oveinment is the best which is 
felt the least, wliuh encioachts on the natmal libeity of tlio subject only so 
far as is essential to civil suboidnntion, then of all governments devised by 
man the Peruvian has the least real claim to oui adiniiation 

It IS not easy to comprehend the genius and the full iniooit of institutions 
ho opposite to those of our own free lepubhc, wheie eveiy man, ho^^ever 
humDle his condition, may aspire to the Inghest honours of the state, — n»ay 
select his own caieer and cai ve out his fortun<^ in his own way , where the light 
of knowledge, instead of being concentiated on a chosen few, is slied abioad 
like the light of day, and suneied to fall equally on the poor and the iich ; 
where the collision of man with man wakens a gencious emulation that call 
out latent talent and tasks the energies to the utmost; wheie consciousness 
of independence gives a feeling of self i chance unknown to the timid subjects 


“ Y si Dios permitlera quo tubipran qnipn 
con celo dc Cnstlandad, y no con rarao dc 
Godlcia, cn lo pasodo, lei dlcian r ntera noticia 
de nuestra sagiada Rellgiou, era geute eu (pv 
Lien Imprlxnleia, segun vemos per lo que 
ahora con la buena onlen que hay so obra 
'Darmiento. Relation, MS , cap 22 — But the 
most emphatic testiinuny to the merits of the 
people is that afforded by Mancl > Sierra L< - 
jesema, the last survivor of the early Spanish 
Conquerors, who settled m Peru In the 
preamble to his testament, made os he states, 
to relieve his conscience, at the time of Ins 
death, he declares that the whole population, 
under the Incas was distinguished by sobriety 
and industry, that such things as robbeij 
anj theft wen unHnown, that, (ar ftoui 
licentiousness, there was not even a prostitute 


in the country, and that everything vas 
conducted wiih the greatest order, and entire 
submission to authoiity I be paiitgjrlc is 
somewhat too unquallflod for a whole nitii n, 
and may lead one to suspect that the stings of 
remorse for bis o\mj treatment of the natives 
goaded the dying vettran into a bight r esti- 
mate of their deserts than was strictly wai 
laiited by facts Yet this testimony by such 
a Euan at such a time Is too remarkable, ns 
will as too honourable to the Peruvians, to 
be passed over in silence by the hlstoiian, 
aud I have transferred the document in the 
oilginal to Appendix No 4 

“ • &ians doute 1 homme moial du Peron 
^toit inhuiinent plusperftctloime querhuro 
pien" tarll, Lettres AmencftineSjtom I p 
215 
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of a de^i)otis>m ; A\here, in slioit, the government is made for man,— not as m 
Peru, l^nele man seemed to be made only for the government. The New- 
World IS the theatre on which these two political systems, so opposite in their 
character, haye been carried into operation. The empire of the Incas has 
passed away and left no trace The othei great evpeiiment is stiU going on, 
-the expeiinient which is to solve the problem, so long contested m the Old 
Woild, of the capacity of man for self government. Alas foi humanity, if it 
blioiild fail ’ 

The testimony of the Spanish comnierois is not uniforiii in respect to the 
favoniahle inflnence eveite^l by the Peiuvian institutions on the character of 
the people Dnnking and daiiciug aie said to have been the pleasures to 
which they wcie immoderately addicted Like the slaves and serfs m other 
lands, whose position exclude(l them from more seiious and ennobling occupa 
tions, they found a substitute in fnvolous oi sensual indulgence Lazy, 
luMiiious, and licentious, aio the epithets bestowed on them by one of rhoso 
who saw them at the Coiiouest, but whose pen was not too fiiendly to the 
Indians Yet the spint of mdependtnce could hardly lie stioiig in a people 
who had no interest in the soil, no peisonal lights to defend ; and the facility 
with which they yielded ti the Spanish invader— aftci every allowance foi 
then compaiative infeiionty— u^ues a deplorable destitution of that patiiotie 
feeling wnicli holds life as little in (oniparison with freedom 

But wc must not judge too luidly of the iinfortunnte native because he 
quailed befoie the civilization of the Emopean We must not be insensible 
to the really great results that were achievcJl by the goveniment of the Incas. 
We must not forget that un<ler their ru'^ the meanest of the people enjoyed 
a far gieatei degiee of personal comfort, at least a greater exemption fiom 
physical buffeimg, than was possessed by similar classes m other nations on 
the Amencan continent, — greater, probably, than was possessed by these 
classes in most of the countries of feudal Europe Under their sceptre tlie 
lughei orders of the state had made advances m many of the arts that belong 
to a cultivated community The foundations of a regular government weie 
laid, which, in an age of rapine, seemed to its subjects the inestimable bless- 
ings of tranquillity and safety By the well sustained policy of the Incas, the 
rude tubes of the forest were giadually drawn from their fastnesses and 
gathered within the folds of civili^tion ; and of these materials was con- 
^ti acted a flourishing and populous empire such as was to be found in no 
othei quaitcr of the Amencan continent The defects of this goveniment 
were tliose of over refinement m legislation^— the last defects to have been 
looked for, ccitainly, in the Amencan abongines 


® “Herau muy dados a la lujiina y al 
bo\ er» teniaii accetjo cai nal cuii las licrmanos 
y las mugeres de sus padres romo uo fuesen 
SU9 mismas madres, y aun algunos avia quo 
con el las mlsmas lo hacian y ansi mlsmo con 
BUS liljas E&tondo borrachos tocavaii algunos 
en el pecado nefando, emborroeba^anse muy 
A menndo, y estando borrachos todo lo quo el 
demonio les traia 6, la volnntad hacian. Hoi an 


estos oiejoncs muy soberbfos y preauntuosos 
Teman otros muchas nialdadesqne por 
Bor muclias no las digo ’* Pedro Piaarro, 
]>escuU y C’onq , Ms — llicse random asper 
sions of the bard conqueror show too gross an 
ignorance of the institutions of the people to 
merit much confidence as to what is said of 
their character 


Noxr —I base not thought it necessary to 
swell this Introduction by an Inquiry into the 
origin of Peruvian cl^ ilization, like that ap- 
pended to the history of the Mexican The 
Peruvian history doubtless suggests analogies 
with more than one nation in the 1 ast, some of 
which have bcenbriefl;^ ad^ erted to In the pre* 


ceding pages , although these analogies are 
adduct^ there not as evidence of a common 
origin, but as showing the coincidences 
which might naturally spring up among 
differem. nations under the same phase of 
civilization Such coincidences are neither so 
numeious nor so striking as those afforded by 
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tUcA/toc lust>i\ llio L xi(spon(l( luc pio 
-strirdl by Uu a-ti jnomiuil nck ncc of tho 
MoMcaiis is ill lied molt importanu thin 
all the lest \ itthe light oi analogy ilTorileri 
by tlio institutions {of the Inns sttnis to 
point, as fii as it goes, tow aids tlu same 


T wo (f tlu i>roinincnt authoiitics on whom 
1 havi iditd in this /iitiodiutoi v poition of 
tin woik au Jnurt di '^arini<nto ind the 
Lnentmtc Oiidtgardo Ot tin form rl ha\c 
hrtn able to tollcct no ^inloimitlon b(>ond 
w hat Is aflorded by his own wiitings. In tlu 
tith prdixed to liis manuaciipt In is styled 
Tiesident of the C ouncil ot tlu Tndn s, a post 
of high authority which infns a weight of 
Lharacter md means of inlorniatioii that 
entitle Ins opinions on colonial topics to great 
deference 

Those means of inloimation wok m ich 
tnlaiged by huini iitos Msit t > the c lonus 
during the odiuimstr It 1 in f (lasca Having 
conceived tht design ot comp ling i lilstoiv 
of the ancK nt IVi u\ lan iiistitiitu i s h visited 
t n/co, as lie t« 11s us, m 1 ‘io and th it drew 
from the n itiMS themseKc s the m itc n Us lor 
las namtuc Ills position gave him access 
to tlie most anthcnlic sou < < s (1 1 m w 1 dge, 
and from the lips of til Inui a hi •» tii best 
iiihtructfd ftbi conquend ru < Ik gatlnrtd 
the traditions ct tin ir national histoi-v and 
institutions The quipus fr rnie 1, is w« havo 
been, an impci tect system l min monies 
requiring constant attentun an* mmh in 
fori r to tlu Aloxican hi rcoljphks it was 
only by diligent instruct! m that tho\ w i< 
made avtulable to bisloncai purposes, md 
this instil 0(1011 was so far ingh < 1 d ittci tin 
Conqiu bt that the ancient inn ils ot tin 
country would have perished vM(h tin gentia- 
tion which wa.s the sole dc])osUar\ < 1 tliem, 
had It not bei u foi tin (ft its of a lew intelli- 
gent scholars, like barniUnlo, who siw the 
importance, at this critic U peiioJ, of cul- 
tivating an mtercxiui&e with the natiies and 
drawing from them thiir huhhn stoics ol 
iiformation 

♦[It lb rtingiilai that Pi esc tt sh mid have 
fallen into tin trior ot supposing this languagf 
to iiidieate that the wor' w as tlic t mpositi n 
of the perison whose naun appeal sm tin title 
bchor Giyangos, in a letter to Air Squicr 
which that gentleman has kindly commnm 
raUd to the editor, says, “ Jt is evident- tc mi 
that this Kelation was written — pcrliaps bv 
order of Don Juaii Sarmlentn pirsidt nt of the 
< oiinal ot the Indus ~/or him, and not by 
him, as stated bv I'l esc ott , and he iiointb out 
the improbability of 'saimieiitg'ri rv i having 
visited Amerua, as well as of his hiving 
used the deteicntial tone m wHIth th authoi 
of the manuscript addu sbes certain iiiemljeis 
of the Jmjal Audi ncf, pci sons lar intenir 
in rank to an ecclesiastic ot high position 
holding one of the llrst offices lu th^ kiiigd ni 
The mutakc was so lar fortunate tbit the 
doubts buggesitcd by it s^tm to h we led to an 


dirccti n md is the iiucstigatlon could pre- 
sent but littk substantially to contirm, and 
htiP liss to (ontiite, tL'' views taken in the 
formn disquisition, 1 have not thought it 
best to latigue the rc ickr with it 


lo giv( still fmthti iiilhenMcilv to his 
woik *Niiiiiiciito ti ivcllcd ovci the country, 
oxanuned tin pimcipal objects ot intercht 
wilb his own i\ts and tliiis vcrihod tin 
accounts ot the natives as fai as pobtlblo by 
person il observation Jl^ usult of tin so 
lib^urswas his woik entitled Rtlacion do 
hibuccsion } givKiuode lahAiigis ^mioics 
natuiales epic Imun de las I'roviiuias del 
Peru y otias cos is tot antes ii aqifl Ileyim, 
paia cl lltmc Scjioi l)« Juan Saiinicnto, 
Piesi lent( dc I ( on c Jo IP de Indias ’ * 

It IS diviUd into chapteis, and embraces 
ibi ut tvm hunditd folio jiagcs m innniiscript 
lln inti liictuy poitioii of the woik is otcu- 
pn 1 w 111 til ti idition iiy talcs ot the ougln 
uid early p ii d ot the liuas tconiing, as 
usii il in tin anlniuitiLs ot a birbirons people, 
with bgciidiry libUs of the most wiUl anrl 
moustr ms < h ii ictc i \ ct these pnciilo con- 
( pti IIS aftoi 1 m iinvhaustibh mine loi tlie 
lal ins i th anliciu nniii, y\ho eneleavoiiib 
to nnrayel the n'l g iicil wtb which i cun- 
ning pi lest hood had devised as Bymbolkal of 
those mjbte rn s ot ci iti n th it it w is beyond 
then 1 \ ri to ( iinpieh iid Put Sanniento 
Inppilj nliins hmiscli ti thi men state- 
ment ot iihtioual fables without tho 
cliinieiical aiubili n tei i xplain them 
Irim this legnii rf lomaiice Sainiiento 
pas-.-'s t tlu iiistitulu 11'' of the Pcnivians, 
descrilx's then incient pe>lt\, their religion, 
thou progribb in tho aith esiiecially agiicul- 
ture» and pre s nts, in shert, an elabcuare 
pie lure e f the e ivili/ution whi i the^y i cached 
nndei the Inca dMiisty Ihis pait of his 
work, rtsting an it docs, on the best lutliouty, 
t nlirmed in many iijctanees by hib own 
obbcivitiou IS ol imquostiuii il)h value', and 
is yviittcn with au appaunt u spect foi tiiitb, 

irnestigition with the result of de tormining 
the real aiitheiship ot this important Itela- 
tion, an i ol chaimg up, at the same tune, 
another moote I and not less mteiosting point 
III re nu I to one of tlio chid authorities foi 
eaily IVruvmn history Seher Gonzalez do 
la Kisa a learned Peruvian, is able, according 
to a recent statement (London Athoncum, 
Inly \ isY {), “to piovethat the manuboript 
111 epi stiou IS rcilly the second part of tho 
‘ (''lire Hide ot Pe ru by ( ic/a de Lenm, hitherto 
supposed to bo lust ' 1 he evidence piomiscd 

has not yet been adduced Jt consists, no 
doubt, cuicfly ol thoso internal proofs which 
irt h fact sulftcient to put the matter beyond 
<lurstion, and which will find moie appro- 
piiate ineiit ton in connection with Piescott's 
account ot the lilc and wiitiiigs (i Cicza de 
book iv , tbap ) Lb J 
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tliafc engager the conhdonce ot the icadei 
I he touUurting portion of the manuscript is 
occupied with the civil hiatoiy ot the country 
Jhe reigns of the early Incas, which lie 
lieyoud tlio sober piovince of history, he 
despatches with comiiK ndablc brevity Bui 
on the three last reigiin— lortunatcly, those ut 
I he greatest princi s who occupied tlie Pei uviftn 
\ throne— he is moir diflube fhia was com- 
IpaiatiTcly firm ground for the chronicler, lor 
the events wire too leccnt to be obscured by 
the vulgar legends that gather like moss 
lound every incid< iit of the old< r time His 
account stops with i.hc Spanish invasion ,Jor 
tins story, Sarniiento Iclt, might be safely left 
to his cuntcmporai ics who act^'d a iiart in it. 
but w hose taste and education had qiiaUlied 
them but indilTtrontly for exploring the 
unti(|uities and bucial institutions of the 
nati\(s 

Sanment j h work is composed in a siin))ic, 
]Kispu noils btylf, without tint tnibiiioii ul 

I hetorkal dispJuv too comuion v\ it i his conn 
tiynicn He writes with IioiKM candour 
and A\)ii 1 e he docs ample justice to Iht merits 
and 1 ij)icityol the (onqucicdracts lie notices 
w ith iiidigimiion the atrocities ol th« Spaniards 
uid the demoralizing tcndniej of tin ( m- 
(lU(st Jt may ht thought, indeed tint he 
lot ms t )o high iiubtimati ot tin attainments 
( f til nation undii the Iruas And it is not 
improbabh tiiat, astonlslied by the visugts 

II III rl (1 of an <ngiiui (iMli/ation, he 
UcuuK ( luuroijudot lussuhicet and thus ex- 
JiilnteiJ It in coloiii s somew hat too glov\ mg to 
the f\ ot the Luiopean But this wis an 
iiiiiabh lading, not too laigc ly shaicd by th( 
Mr 11 ( onqueiors, who bUtiverUd ilic institu- 
lu ns 1 1 tilt eoiiritiy, and saw little t ) idmiK 
Jii It Mve Its gold It must be luithn ad- 
initte (1 tiut SaiioK uto has no d« dgn to impose 
<11 Ins iiadei, and lint lie is eauful to dis- 
tingnibli between wliat ho iex>oits on heaisay 
and what on persuial txpcrunce Ihc 
1 itliij ot History Jiinioclf do<s not disciiini-^ 
nntc between tlx sc two things more care- 
fully 

Neither is the Spanish histoiian to be 
iltogithcr vindicated fiom the supeistition 
whuh belongs to Ids time, and we often 
tmd liim uhrring to tlie iminidiitc iiitor- 
poHitiori ot Satan those <if(cts whuh might 
quite as well be elinigod on the perveiscness 
ol man But tins was cemimori to the age, 
and to the wisest men m it , and it is too 
much to demand of a man to bo wiser than 
Ids generation it is sufilnont piaiso ot 
ISaimiintn, that, m an age when suitcrstitioii 
was too oiten allied witli iaiiatie ism, lie so* ms 
to have had no tluctuii* ol bigotiy in his 
nature His lx ait opt us with benevolent 
iulncss to the unfoilunate native, iiui his 
language, while 1 ft is not kindled into the 
religions glow ot the missionary, is warmed 
by a generous lay ot philmthiopy tlmt em- 
braces the conquered no less than the con- 
querors, as Ids biethren. 

Notwlthbtandlng the great value of bar- 


micnto s woik foi the infoimation it affords of 
Peru under the Incas it is but littlo known, 
has been larely consulted by historians, and 
still Tcmaips among the unpublished manii- 
bcripts which lie, like uncoined bullion, m 
the bPtret cliambi rs ot the Kiscorial. 

i he other aut horit y to whom 1 hav e alluded, 
the Licentiate Polo de Ondegaido, was a highly 
icspectable piiist. whose iiamo appeals fre- 
ipiently in the affairs of Pf ni T tmd no ac- 
count of the period when he first came into the 
country But he wab there on the arrival of 
Gasca, and resided at Lima uruh r the usurpa- 
tion of Gon/alo Pi/arro When the artiiii 
< i peda endeavoured to secure the signatures 
of th( inhabitants to the insiiument proclaim- 
ing the sovircignty ol his < hief, we find On- 
dt gardo taking the lead among those of Ills 
jiiofession m icsisling it On Gasca a arrival 
he consented to take a commission In his 
aiiiiy At the ilosc t»t the irbf Him lie was 
madocoiregidoi ot I a Pljtiu and subsequently 
of ( u/co, m vvlncli hoiiomable station he 
hcems to have lemaiixd several yeais In 
the exeiiist of Jim raagisUiial functions he 
wasbiought nto iamiliar mtereourse with the 
natives, and had ainjile oiiportumty foi study- 
ing their laws and ancx iit customs He con- 
dmted himsflt with such pruiUnce and 
moderation that ht set ms to have won the 
c ihdenei not only of his eoiintrvinen but of 
ludiaiis, while tlu administi itinn was 
eaiilul to pioht by his higi exp lienee in 
d( vising mcas us for tlie better go veiimient 
c t the colony 

ihe Htluowm , so of tn cited m this His- 
toiy, were pi paud al tlx suggestion of the 
vueroys, tlx hist lx mg addiessed to the 
Marques deOafxte, m lObl and the second, 
tell yearN 1 itn, to tlif ( unde ile NieVa Ihe 
two covti about as aiueh ground as Sarmi- 
ento s uiumi^'Cript , and the secontl memorial, 
vviiUt n sc long alter tlie hint, maybe thought 
to intimate the advancing age of the author, 
111 tlie gn atei carelessness and difiTiisoness of 
tlx composition 

\s tiiese iloenmints aie m the natuie of 
inswers to tlio Intenogitoiies propounded by 
tlx gov eminent the langi of topics niiglit 
Mem to I limited within narrower bounds 
than the mo<lem historian would desire 
IlidbO qneiles, imleed, had particular refer- 
eiiee to the reve nues, the tributes, — ^tlie finan- 
cial administration, in short, of the Incas, 
anil on these otwcure topics the eommnnlcation 
of Gndegai <io is particularly full But the en- 
lightened eiiiiosity ot the government etn- 
biaecd a lir vvidei rangi , and the answers 
necx^ssarlly implied an acquaintance with the 
domt'itic policy ot the Incas, with their laws 
md social habits, their religion, science, and 
arts. 111 slunl, with all that make up the 
(lemoiits ut civilization Ondegardo’s me- 
moiis, therefore, covtr the whole ground of 
imiuiry loi the ))hilosophlc historian 
In tlx management ot these various sub- 
jects Ondc gardo displays botii acuteness and 
t’uditluu. IJ[e never shnuks flora the dis- 
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cushion, hotitvor (lifHcuit And uIiiIl he gives 
his coriclusioDS with an an of modesty, it Is 
ovident that he fceN contcfous of hhving 
derived bis information through the most 
authentic channels lie rejects Tne fabulous 
with disdain , decides on the probabilities of 
such facts 08 he relate^, and candidly exposes 
the deflclency of evidence I ar from disjilay- 
ingthe simple enthuslaMii of the well mean 
lug but credulous missionary, he proceeds 
with the cool and cautious step of a lawyer 
aeeiistomed to the conflict of testimony and 
the uncertainty of oral tradition lliis cir- 
I umspect manner of proceeding, and the teni« 
peratc character of Ids jiulgnteiits, entitle 
Undigardo to much higher iorioideration as 
an authority than in st ot liis countiymcii 
^lio have treated of Jiidian andquitios 

J here runs thiough his writings a vein of 
humanity, shown particulaiiy in his tcndei- 
ness to the unfortunate natives, to whose 
ancient iivilization he does entire, but not 
extravagant. Justice, while, like Sarmieiito, 
he fearlessly denounces the excesses of his 
own countrvmen, and admits the dark re 
proach they had brought on the honour of the 
nation But while this censure foiniSj^tbe 
strongest ground for condemnation of the Con- 
ti uerors, since it comes from the lips of a 
Spaniard like themselves, it proves, al<io that 
*^pain in tUs age of violence could send forth 
from her bosom w ise and good men who re- 
fused to make common cause with the licen 
t’ous rabble around them I lUeed proof 
enough is g^ven in these very memorials ot 
the unceasing efforts ot tiie colonial govern- 
ment, from the good viceroy Menloza down 
wards, to secure proteotioii and the beneflt of 
a mild legislation to the iinfortuiiatoi natives 
But the iron Conquerors, and the colonist 
nhose heart softened only to the touch of 
gold, presented a formidA&Ic barrier to im- 
provement 

Ondegardo’s writings are honourably dis 
tinguished by freedom ftom that superstition 
which is the debasing characteristic of the 
times, — a superstition shown m tlie easy 
credit given to the marvellous, and this 
equally whether in heathen or in Cliristian 
story ) for in the former the eye of credulity 
could discern as readily the direct inter- 
position ot Satan, as in the latter the band 
of the Almighty it is this ready bel ef 
in a spintual agency, whether for go^ or ibr 
evil, which forms one of the most prominent 
features in the writings of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Nothing could be more renuguaot to 
the true spirit of philosophical inquiry, or 
more irreconcilable with rational criticism 
i>ar from betraying such weakness, Onde- 
^rdo writes in a direct and buHipessrlike 


manner, estimating cliUgl tot ^hat tiiey a,m 
worth by tlie plojn n|)^i»b( 49 i|pon sapse He 
keeps the main oldsaC^ hfli az:gn|n^t aver 
in view, without |laM4rin Umself, like Che 
garrulous chroniclers Of tne^rkM}, to 4)e led 
astray into a thousand rambliDg episodes tliat 
^wilder the reader and lead fo nothing 
*Ondeganlus memoirs deal not only with 
the antiquities of the nation, but with its 
actual condition, and with the best means for 
ledressing the manifold evils to which it was 
subjected under the stern rule of its con- 
querors His siiggeBtlons are replete witli 
wjsdom, and a merciful liolicy, that w ould 
reconcile the interests of government with 
the prospci ity and liappiness of its humblest 
vassal Phns, while his contemporai its 
gathered light from his suggestions as to the 
piesent condition of affair**, the hisioriaii^f 
later times is no less indebted to him for In- 
formatirn in respect to tlie past Uis manu- 
script was truly consulted by Hiwera, and 
the leader, as he peruses the pages of the 
learned iiistorlaii of the Indies, is unconsci- 
ously enjoying the benefit of the researches of 
Ondegardo His valuable Jfelactonesthus had 
their uses for future generations, thougli thev 
]i ivc nevei been admitted to tile lionours of 
the press The copy in my possession, like 
that ot Sarmiento s manuscript, for w inch 1 
am irdebtcd to that industrious bibliograplier 
Mr Rich formed part of the magnitlcent col- 
lectiou of I ord Ivingsborough, a name ever 
to be held lii honour by the scholar for his in- 
defatigable efforts to illustrate the antiqultits 
of America 

Ondegardos manuscripts, it should be re 
marked, do not bear uis signature But they 
contain allusions to several actions of the 
writer s life, which Identify them lieyond any 
reasonable doubt, as his production Ju the 
archives of Siman<4i8 is a duplicate copy of 
the first memorial, Helacxon l x ime; a tnougli, 
like tlie one in the Lscorlal, without its 
luthor's name Muftoz assigns it to the pen 
of Gabriel do tCoJas, a distinguished cavalier < t 
the C^onque^t Ibis is cieaiiy an error, for 
the author of the manuscript identiflts him- 
self with Ondegardo by declaring, in his reply 
to the filth interrogaturv, that he was the 
person who discovered the mummies of the 
Incas in Cu/co,'— an act expressly refened, 
both by Acosta and Gariilasso, to the Licen- 
tiate Polo de Ondegardo, when corregidor of 
that city Should the savana of Madnd here- 
after embrace among tlie publications of valu- 
able manuscripts these UelactoneM, they sliould 
be careful not to be led Into an error here b/ 
the authority of a critic like MtiAoz, whofle 
criiicism is really at fault. 
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MOLRS (UNCI KM\ IfHL 

VVi[\TiviR (liftciciKo ff may exist .is to the computxtive meiit of 

the aiicKJits diul tli( uioddiis m thc.iils, lu poctiy, cloixiiciicc, and all that 
depends on iin ition, tluu can he no doubt tliat in science the moderns 
have eminently tlu idv iutaeje It < oiild not be othei wise In the e.iil> ages 
of the woild, as in tin ( ally pt i lod of life thei( i\ is the fioshncss of i morn 
111^ txi&tdice, wlun the gloss of noiellv \ is on ( vi lythn^ that met the eye ; 
when the senses, not bluntid by famniaijti, iscie moic kionly ah\e to the 
beautiful, and the mind, muki tin mtliiencc of a hetiltliy and natiual taste, 
ivas not pu Vi I ted by philosophic id tlicoiy, when the simple was lucossaiily 
(onnccted luth the hciutiful, ami tlic tpicuieaii jiitc licit, sited liy lepctition, 
Jijul not begun to seek foi stimulants m the fant istic and capiiiious The 
loaliii'' of famy were all iinti.uelled, and its faiiest fioiicis Jiad not been 
^athcicd, noi its beauties despoiled, by the iiule touch of those who afkcteil 
to cultiiate them The wm^ of ,,cmus was not bound to the i nth hv tfic cold 
and (onveiitional iiiles of ciiticism, but was iicinnttcd to take its tlight far 
.ind wide o\ei the bioad expanse of ciie.Rion 

l-Jut with science it was othei wise No genius could suffice foi the ci cation 
of facts, — baldly foi then detection They were to be gatheicd in by piinful 
indiistiy, to be collected fiom caieful obscivation and exjieiiment Genius, 
indeed, iiu„lit iiiiant,c and coiubme these facts into ncwfoiins, and elicit fioin 
then combinations new .iiid impoitiiit infeiences, and in this piocess might 
almost ii\al in oiigmahty the cuatioiis of the poet and th( aitist But if the 
lirocesses of scitm o aic neccssaul^ slow, they aic sine Theie is no letiogiade 
movement in her domain. Aits may fade, the Alnse become dumb, a moral 
Jcthaigy may lodciiii the faculties of a nation, the iiition itsclt may pass 
away and leave only the inenioi^ of its existeme, but the stoics of science it 
h.is gaincicd np will enduie foi ovei As othei nations come upon the stage, 
and new foinis of civilization aiisc, the monuments of ait and of imagination, 
pioductions of an oldei tunc, will he as an obstacle in the path of improve 
ment They cannot be built upon ; they occupy the gieniuct which tlie new 
aspirant for immoikihty would (over toie whole v.oik is to be gone over 
again, and othii foi ms of bc.iuty— whether highen oi lovei in the scale of 
11101 it, unlike the past must ause to take a place by then side But, in 
science, eveiy stone that has been laid reu aiiis as the foumiation foi anotliei 
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The conuiig geiieidtion takes up the woik ^^here the pieccding left it There 
Ls no retrograde movement The individual nation may lecede, but science 
still advances Every st^ that has been gained makes the ascent easier for 
those ivlio come after Eveiy step carries the patient in^iuiiei aftei tmth 
bighei and higher towaids heaven, and unfolda to him, as ho rises, a wider 
lioiuon, and new a id iiioie magnificent views of the univeise 
Geogiap^ partook of the ernbairas&raents which belonged to eveiy other 
depaitmenf of science in the piimitiVe ages of the world The knowledge of 
the earth could come only fiom an extended commeice; and commerce is 
founded on artihcial wants or an enlightened cuiiosity, hardly compatible with 
the caihei condition of society In the infancy of nations, the different tribes, 
occupied with then domestic feuds, found few occasions to wander beyond the 
mountain cliain oi broad stream that formed the natural boundary of then 
domains The Phoenicians, it is tme, are said to have sailed beyond the 
Pillais of Hercules, and to have launched out on the great western ocean 
But tlic adventures of these ancient \ojagers belong to the mythic legends of 
anticiui^, and asc end far beyond the domain of authentic i ecord 
The Uieeks, c|uick and adventurous, skilled in mechanical art had many 
of the qualities of successful navigators, and within the limits of their little 
inland sea langed fearlessly and freely But the conquests of Alexandei dicl 
more to extend the liinits of geogiaphical science, and opened an acquaint 
.inco with the remote count? iC'> of the East Yet the march of the conqueror 
IS slow in comparison with the movements of tlie unencumbered tiavcllei 
The Romans were still less enterprising than the Gieeks, were less commercial 
ill their charactei The contributions to geogiaphical knowledge grew with 
the slow acquisitions of empire But then system was centiahzmg in its 
tendency , and, instead of taking an outward diicction and looking abroad foi 
discovery, every pait of the vast imperial domain turned towards tlio capital 
as its head and c^ntial point of atti action The Roman conq^ueror pursued 
Ins path by land, not by sea But the water is the gieat hi^way between 
nations, the true element for the discoveiei The Romans were not a mari- 
time people At the close of their empire^ geogiaphical science could hardly 
be said to extend faither than to an acquaintance with Europe,— and this not 
its more noitheni division, —togethei with a portion of Asia and Afiica; 
while they had no other conception of a worm beyond the Western waters 
than was to be gathered from the fortunate prediction of the poet * 

Then followed the Middle Ages ; the dark^ages, as they aie called, thoiigli 
in their daiknes-. weie matured those seeds of knowledge which, in fulness of 
time, were to spring up into new and more glorious forms of civilization. The 
organization of society became more favourable to geographical science In 
stead of one ovci grown, lethargic empire, oppressing everything by its colossal 
weight, Europe was broken up into various independent communities, many 
of which, adopting liberal forms of government, felt all the impulses natural 
to f icemen ; and the petty repubbes on the Mediterranean and the Baltic sent 
foith their swarms of seamen in a profitable commerce, that knit togethei the 
diflereut couatnes scattered along the great European watera 


' Seneca's well-known prediction, in Um 
M edea, perhaps the mc^ remarkable ran- 
dfHH prophecy on record fw It is not a simple 
extension of the bonndarles of tne known 
parts uf the globe that is so confidently an- 
nounced, but the existence of a /few World 
across the waters, to be revealed in coming 
Ages, 


*'Q»ibu6 OceonuB 
Vinckla remm laxet, et ingena 
t Atcat tellns, lyphisque Kovos 
Detegat Orbei '' 

It was the lucky hit of the philosopher 
rather than the poet. 
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But the improvements which took place in the art of navigation, the more 
accurate measurement of time, and, above all, the discovery of the polarity of 
the magnet, greatly advanced the cause of geographical knowledge. Instead 
of creeping timidly along the coast, or limiting his expeditions to the narrow 
basins of inland waters, the voyager might now spread his sails boldly on tlie 
deep, secure of a guide to direct his Imrk unerringly across the illimitable waste. 
The consciousness of this power led thought to travel in a new direction ; and 
the mariner began to look with earnestness for another path to the Indian Spice- 
islands than that by which the Eastern caravans ha^ traversed the continent 
of Asia. The nations on whom the spirit of enterprise at this crisis naturally 
descended were Spain and l^ortu^i, placed as they were on the outposts of 
the Euroiiean continent, commanding the great theatre of future discovery. 

Both countries felt the responsibintv of their new position. The crown of 
Portugal was constant in its efiorts, through the fift^nth century, to find a 
passage round the southein point of Africa into the Indian Ocean ; thouffh so 
timid was the navigation tliat every fresh headland became a formidable 
barrier, and it was not till the latter pait of the century that the adven- 
turous Diaz passed ((uite round the Stormy Cape, as he termed it, but which 
John the Second, with happier augury, called the Cape of Good Hope. But, 
l^efore Vasco da Gama had availed niniself of this discovery to spread his sails 
in the Indian seas, Siiairi entered on her glorious aireer and sent Columbus 
across the Western waters. 

The object of the great navigator was still the discovery of a route to India, 
but by the west instead of the east. He had no expectation of meeting with 
a continent in his way, and, after ^peated voyages, he remained in his 
original error, dying, os is well known, in the conviction that it was the eastern 
shore of Asia which he had reached.* It was the same object which directed 
the nautical enterprises of those who followed in the Admiral’s track ; and 
the discovery of a strait into the Indian Ocean was tlie liurden of every older 
from the government, and the fdesign of many an expedition to different 
points of the new continent, which seemed to stretch its leviathan length along 
from one pole to the other. The discovery of an Indian passage is tlie true 
key to the maritime movements of the fifteenth and the first half of the 
sixteenth century. It was the gi’eat leading idea that gave its peculiar 
cliaracter to the enterprise of the aga 

It is not easy at this time t^omprehend the impulse given to Europe by 
the disco veiy of America. It vvas not the gradual acquisition of some border 
territoiy, a province or a kingdom that had been gained, but a new world that 
was now thrown open to the European, The laces of animals, the inincial 
t^sures, tlie vegetable forms, and the varied aspects of nature, man in the 
different phases of civilization, filled the mind with entirely new sets of ideas, 
that changed the habitual current of thought and stimulated it to indefinite 
conjecture. The eageiness to explore tne wonderful secrets of the new 
hemisphere became so active that the principal cities of Spain were, in a 
manner, depopulated, as emigrants thronged one after another to take their 
chance upon the deep.* It was a w^orld of romance that was thrown open ; 
for, whatever might be the luck of the adventurer, his reports on his return 
were tinged with a colouring of romance that stimulated still higher the 
sensitive fancies of his countrymen and nourished the chimerical sentiments 

* The Venetian ainba8<«adur Andrea Xavu- embarkation, was so stripped of Its Inhabi- 
Rlero, who travelled thiou^h Spain in 1525 , tants, he says, **tbat the city was left alinosD 
near the period of the commencement of our to tbo women.” Viogglo fatto Itt Spagnw 
narrative, notices the geTieral lever of einiKni- (Vlnegio, 1563), fol. 16. 
tivu, Seville, in paiticiiUr, the gteat i>oit td* 
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of an age of cliivaliy Tliey listened nitli attentive cats to tales of Amazons 
whicJi seemed to it-eli/e thcclussic legends of antniuity, to stones of Pata- 
gonian giants, to flaming jiietuies of an hi Doiado where the sands spaikled 
witli gems and ijoldcn pebldcs as large as buds’ eggs weie diagged in nets out 
of the ii\eis 

Vet tliat the adventiiieis weic no impostois, lait dupes, too easy dupes, of 
then own ciediilous fancies, is shown by the extiavagant chaiactci of then 
enteipiises , by expeditions in staich of the magical Fountiin of Health, of 
the golden Temple of Doboyba, of the gokkn sepukhies of Zuni , foi gold 
was ever floating befoietheii disteinpeiul vision, and the name of CasiiUtahl 
O/o, Golden Castle, the most iinhealtlif and impiofitahk fHion of tlu 
Isthmus, held out a hiight pionnse to the iinfoitunatc stttlu, who too fre 
queiitly, instead of gold, found theie only Ins giave 

In this lealiii of enchantment, all the accessoiies served to maintain the 
illusion. The simple natives, with then dcfencekss bodies and rude weapon'^, 
were no matcli f( 1 the Euionean waiiioi aimed to the teeth ni mail The 
odds were as gn it as those found in any legend of chivaliy, wlnie the lance 
of the good knight o^ei turned niindieds at a touch, dlie penis that lay in 
the discovorei’s patli, and the siiflcnngs he hid to sustain, were scaicely in 
ferioi to those tliat lient the knight enant lliin^^oi and thiist and fat^iie, 
the deadly eftluvia of the moiass witli its swarms of venomous insects, tin 
cold of mountain snows, and the sciiching sim of the tioincs, these won the 
lot of every cavalier who c«uiie to seek his foi tunes in the ^cw Woild It 
was the reality of lomaino Tlie life of tht Spanish advontuicr was one 
chapter moie and not the least icmaikibU —in the chioiiicles of knight 
errantly 

The charactei of the w irrim took on somewh it of the cxaggciati d colouimg 
shed ovoi his exiiloits Proud and vaingloriiuis, swelled with lofty anticip ilioiis 
of his destiny and . n invincible conhdence n his own lesoiuci s, no d ingci could 
appall and no toil could tiie him 1 he gre itei tl e daii^ei, indeed, the highei 
the charm; foi his soul levelled in excitement, ind the cntcipiise witlnmt 
peiil wanted that spur of lominct whuli w is nciissiiy to louse his cncigies 
into action Vet in the motives of aitiou nicinci iiitluences weie stian.,ely 
mingled with ti e loftici, llie teiiipoial with the spnitnal Gold w is the in 
centive and tin lecompciise, and in tlie pm suit of it his inflexible nature 
rarely hesitated as to the moans Ills couia^ was sullied with ciucity, the 
ciuelty tliat flowed equally stiango as it may seem fiom his avaiiii and 
his religion, i elision as it was iindeistood in that a^e,- the uh-,Jon of the 
Crustuler It was tlu convenient cloik for a muliitiKlc of sins, which coveiod 
them even fiom h niself ^Ihe (astihan, too pioiid foi hyjiociisy, coniinitted 
moie ciiielties in the n line of icligion than weie ever practised hy the jiagan 
idolatei 01 the kinatical Alosleni The burning of the nitulel was ^ saciihce 
.icceiitahle to Heaven, and +he conveision of those vvlio siiivivcd amply 
atom d for the fouk st oftences it is a nn lancholy and mortifying considcra 
tion that the most mu niipionnsing spmt of nitoleiance the spmt of the 
Inquisitor at home, and of the Ciuvulcr ahioad- should have emanated from 
a religion which pleached pt ice iqiun caith and good will towaids man ^ 

What a contiast did^ those childieii of Suitbein Fmopo prc'.i nt to tlic 
Anglo-Saxon races who scatti led themselves along the great northeiri division 
of the Western lu inispliere Foi the jirmcijile of action with these lattci w is 
not avafree, noi the moie speiions picUxt ut piosdytisiii , but independence, 
independence religious ami ] ohtic il To sc<me tins, they weic nmttnt to 
earn a.bare subsi'^tcuicc Ik \ Ijh of fm^ality and toil Tluv asked nothing 
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from the soil but tho leasonablc letmns of their own labour. No f^oldeu 
visions threw a deceitful halo aiouiul then patli and beckoned them onwards 
through seas of blood to the sub\ersion of an unoffending dynasty. They were 
content w ith the slow but steady m ogress of their social polity They patiently 
enduied thopi>vationsof the wilderness, watenng the tree of liberty with their 
teais and with the sweat of then blow, till it took decn loot m the land and 
sent up its branches high tow aids the heavens : while the connniuuties of the 
neighbouiing continent, shooting nij into the sudden splendours of a tropical 
vegetation, exhibiti'tl, even in tlieii iiriine, the sine symptoms of decay. 

It would seem to have been esjiecially oideied by Piovidence that the dis- 
covery of the two gi cat divisions t>f tho Ameiiean hennspheie should fall to 
the two races best fitted to con<iner and colonue them. TJnis, the noitherii 
section was consigned to tlie Anglo-ha\on race, whose oidcily, industrious 
habits found an ample held for development under its coldci skies and on its 
moie lugged soil; while the southein poition, with its rich tiopical products 
ami tieasuies of mineial wealth, h*»ld out the most attractive bait to invite 
the eiiteipiise of the Spaniard Ilow difieient migdit have been the lesnlt if 
the haik of Columbus hul taken a moie iioitheily diuction, as he at one time 
meditated, and landed it liand of adventurers on the shoies of what is now 
Protestant Ameiica’ 

Under the piessine of tint sjarit of nautical entei prise which filled the 
maritime communities of Eiuope in the sixteenth eentuiy, the whole extent 
of the mighty continent, fiom Labiadoi to Teria del Fuego, was explored ii 
less than thirty yeais after its discovny ; and in 1521 tho Portuguese JMa- 
ghellan, sailing under the Spanish lla^ solved the pi oblem of the strait, and 
found a wostei ly wav to the lon^ .on^ht Spice islands of India, — gieatly to the 
astonishment of the Poitiiguese, who, sailing fiom the oiiposite direction, 
theie met then iivals, face to face, at the aiitipodc'- But while the whole 
eastern ccvist of the Ameiican continent had been (‘xploied, and the cential 
portion of it colom/ed, -even aftei the brilliant aclneveincnt of the Mexican 
comjue&t, — the veil was not yet iai>ed that hung ovci tho golden shores of the 
Pacific 

Floating ruinouishad leached the Spaniaids, fiom time to time, of c'onntnes 
in thcfai west, teenniig with the metal they so much coveted, but the hist 
distinct notice of Pciu was about the year 151 1, when Vasco imez de Balboa, 
the discovorei of the Southein Sea, was weitohmg some gold which he had col 
lected fiom the natn os A young baihaiiaii chieftain, w )io was present, stiiick 
the scales with his fist, and, scattering the glitteiiug mottil aionnd the apart 
ment, exclaimed, “If this is what you jnizo so much that von are willing to 
leave yoiu chstant homes and nsk even life itself foi it, 1 can tell vou of a land 
where tiiey eat and dunk out of golden vessels, and gold is as cheap as non is 
with yoiU’ It was not long attei this fitaithng intelligence that Kilboa 
achieved the foimidable adventuie of scaling the mountain lampait of the 
isthmus which divides the two mighty oceans from each otlier ; wlien, armed 
with swoul and buckler, he rushed into the waters of the Pacific, and cued 
out, in the true chivalious vein, that “he claimeil tins unknown sea. with all 
that it contained, foi the King of Castile, and that he would make good the 
claim against all, Oluistian or infidel, who dared to gainsay it ’ ’ * All the 
broad continent and sunny isles washed by the watcis of the Southein Ocean ’ 
Little did the bold cavaliei compiehend the full import of his magniheent 
vaunt. 

lion era, Ihst \l dit l,hb 10, cap CMiUn 1, IbSoV, Um li i 41 
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On tbi$ spot lie received more explicit tidings of the Penivian empire, heard 
proofs recounted of its civilization, and was shown drawings of the llama, 
which, to the European eye, seemed a species of the Ambian camel. But, 
although he steered his caravel for these golden realms, and .even pushed his 
discoveries some twenty leagues south of the Gulf of St. Michael, the adven- 
ture was not reserved for him. The illustrious discoverer was doomed to fall 
a victim to that miserable jealousy with which a little spirit regards the 
achievements of a great one. 

The Spanish colonial domain was broken up into a number of pettv govern- 
ments, which were dispensed sometimes to court favourites, though, as the 
duties of the post, at this early period, were of an arduous nature, they were 
more frequently reserved for men of some practical talent and enterprise. 
Columbus, by virtue of his original contract with the crown, had jurisdiction 
over the territories discovered by himself, embracing some of the principal 
islands,' and a few places on the continent. This jurisdiction differetl from 
that of other functionaries, inasmuch as it was hereditaiy ; a privilege found 
in the end too considerable for a subject, and commuted, therefore, for a title 
and a pension. These colonial governments were multiplied with the increase 
of empire, and hy the year 1524, the period at which our narrative properly 
commences, were scattered over the islands, along the Isthmus of Darien, the 
broad tract of Terra Firma, and the recent conquests in Mexico. Some of 
these governments were of no great extent ; others, like that of Mexico, were 
of the dimensions of a kingdom ; and most had an indefinite range for dis- 
covery assigned to them in their immediate neighbourhood, by which each of 
the petty potentates might enlarge his territorial suay and ennch his followers 
and nimself. This politic arrangement best served the ends of tlie crown, by 
aftbrding a perpetual incentive to the spirit of enterprise. Thus living on 
their own little domains at a long distance from the mother-country, these 
military rulers held a sort of vice regal sway, and too frequently exercised it 
in the most oppressive and tyrannical manner,— oppressive to the native, and 
tyrannical towards their own followers. It was the natural consequence, wlien 
men originally low in station, and unprepared by education for office,* were 
suddenly called to the possession of a brief, but in its nature irresponsible, 
authority. It was not till after sopie sad experience of these results that 
measures were taken to hold these petty /yrants in check by means of regular 
tribunals, or Royal Audiences, as they were termecl, which, composed of men 
of character and learning, might inteipase the^arm of thellaw^, or at least the 
voice of remonstrance, for the protection of both colonist and native. 

Among the colonial governors who were indebted for their situation to their 
rank at home was Don Pedro Arias de Avila, or Pedrarias, as usually called. 
He was married to a daughter of Doha Beatriz de Bobadilla, the celebrnted 
Marchioness of Moya, best known as the friend of Isabella the Catholic. He 
was a man of some military experience and considerable energy of chara<3ter. 
But as it proved, he was of a malignant temper ; and the base qualities which 
might have pass^ unnoticed in the obscurity of private life were made con- 
spicuous, and perhaps created in some measure, by sudden elevation to 
power ; as the sunshine, which operates kindly on a generous soil and stimu- 
lates it to prodiiction,^iCalls forth from the unwholesome marsh only foul and 
pestilent vapours. This man was placed over the territory of Cmtma del Oro^ 
the ground selected by Kuhez de Balboa for the theatre of his discoveries. 
Success drew on this latter the jealousy of his superior, for it was crime enough 
in the eyes of Pedrarias to deserve too well. The tramcal history of this* 
cavalier belongs a period somewhat earlier than that ivith which we are to be 
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Occupied. It has been traced by abler hands than mine, and, though brief, 
forms one of the most brilliant passages in the annals of the American 
conquerors.* * 

But, though Pedrarias was willing to cut short the glorious career of his 
rival, he was not insensible to the important consequences of his discoveries. 
He saw at once the unsuitableness of Darien for prosecuting expeditions on 
the Pacific, and, conformably to the original suggestion of Balboa, in 1519 he 
caused his rising capital to be transferred from the shores of the Atlantic to 
the ancient site of Paiiani^, some distance east of the present city of that 
name.'^ This most unhealthy spot, the cemeteiy of many an unfortunate 
colonist, was favourably situated for the great object of maritime enterprise ; 
and the porr, from its central position, atforded the best jDoint of departure 
for expeditions, whether to the north or south, along the wide range of undis- 
covered coast that lined the Southern Ocean. Yet in this new and more 
favourable position several years were suffered to elapse before the course of 
discovery took the direction of Peru. This was turned exclusively towards 
the north, or rather west, in obedience to the orders of the government, which 
had ever at heart the detection of a strait that, as was supposed, must inter- 
sect some part or other of the long-extended Istnmus. Armament after arma- 
ment was fitted out with this chimerical object ; and Pedfarias saw his domain 
extending every y^ar farther and farther without deriving any considerable 
advantage from his acquisitions. Veragua, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, were suc- 
cessively occupied; and his brave cavaliers forced a way across forest and 
mountain ana warlike tribes of savages, till, at Honduras, they came in 
collision with the companions of Corte-^, the Conquerors of Mexico, who liad 
descended from the great northern plateau on the regions of Central America, 
and thus completed the survey of this wild and mysterious laud. 

It was not till 1522 that a regular expedition was despatched in the direc- 
tion south of Panama, under the conduct of Pascual de Andagoya, a cavalier 
of inudi distinction in the colony. But that officer penetrated only lo we 
Puerto de Pinas, the limit of Balboa’s discoveries, when the bad state of his 
health compelled him to re-embark and abandon his enteiprise at its com- 
meucemeiit." . ^ ^ 

Yet the ffoating rumours of the wealth and civilization of a mighty nation 

♦ The memorable adventureB of Vasco Nu- • navfos ajproveeben ea mentrfiter quo sc hnean 

tie-A de Balboa have been recoixied by Quin- allu.” Oapftulo de Carta escrita por el iley 

tana (Kspanolcs celebics, tom. 11.) and by Oatolico 6 Pedrarias Pdvila, ap. NiixarrcUs 

I In Tifa fk)tupanioii8 of Columbus. Ills Odecclon de loa Vfimes y I)escubriniicDto‘» 

rare that the life of an individual has formed (^Madrid, I.S29), tom. Hi, Ko. 3- 

the subject of two sucJi elegant memorials, * Arcording to Monteainos, Andagoya re- 
produced At nearly tJie samo lime, ami in ceived a severe injury by a fall from his burse, 

Uiflerent languages, without any commuulca- while showing off the high-mettled animal to 

tioii between the authors. the w ondering eyes of the natives. (Annalea 

’ Tile court gave positive InstruotloiiB to del Peru, MS., aflo IB24.) But the Adelan- 

Pedrarias to make a settlement in the Cnlf of tado. In a memorial of his owrn awcoveries, 

St. Michael, In obtdlence to the suggestion of drawn up by himself, says nothing of this 

Vasco l^ufiez, that It wrould be the most eli- unlucky feat ofhor8Cman8hip,bnt Imputes his 

glWe site for discovery and traffic In the South Illness to bis having fallen into the Water, an 

Sea ; “ El asionto qae se oviere de hacer en el accident by whicli he was near being drowned, 

golfo de S. Miguel en la mar del sur delKi ser so that it was some years before he recovered 

eii el Puerto que mejor se hallare y mas con- ftom the effects of it,— a mode of accounting 

vonibie para la contratacion do aquel golfo, for his premature return, more soothing to his 

tierque segund lo que Vasco Nufleal escribe, vanity, probably, than the cue usually re- 

seria muy necesarlo quo alU haya algunos ccived. This doculnent, important coming 

navfus, asf para descubrlr las cosas del golfo ; from the pen of one of the primitive dla- 
y de la coroarca d6l, come para la contratacion covcreti;, is preserved In the Indian Areniws 
de rescates do lasotrsscosasneccsariesalbucii of Seville, and was publisbod by Navarrete, 
proveimlento do aquollo; 6 para quo estos Coleccion, tom. ill. No. 7. 
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at the south wcie coiitimully reachui^ the e<iis and kiiKlliii^ the dreamy 
imai^matioiis of the colonists ; and it may seem astunislim^ tluit in expedition 
in that diieotion should have hem so loiii* defc ned But the exact position 
and distance of this faiiy leklm ^^(le mattei of conicctuie Tlie long tiact of 
Intel veiling couiitiy was occupied by rude and i\ai like races , and the little 
exiJLiience ivliich the Spanish navi^atois had alieady had of the iicighboui ing 
coast and its inhabitants, and, still moie, the ti mpestuous chaiacter of the 
seas, foi then expeditions had taken place at tin most unmopitioiis seasons 
of the yevii, enhanced the appaicnt ddhcultics of the unde i taking and in ide 
even their stout heaits shinik fiom it 

Sucli lias the state of feeling in the litll^e community of Faii.tma foi scveial 
yeais aflei its fonndation jNU xinihile, the da/zhiu (Oiuiuest of Mevico ga\e 
a new impulse to the aidoui of diseoveiy, and in 1524 thiee nun weie fnimrl 
in the colouv m mIioiii the spiiit of advciituie tniimphed oiei tveiy consicbia 
tion of dilhcidty and dangei th it obsti lifted the jiiosecution of the cnteipiise 
One among then iias sflected as littnl b> his chai.ietd to eoidiift it to a 
successful issue TJiat man w is Fianeisco Ih/aiio , and, as he iicld the same 
conspicuous post in the (oinjiest of Pein tint x\is oeuijucd by Cuitcs in 
that of Mexico, it will he nece siiy to take a biuf ie\iew of Ins eaily 
bistoi y 
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Pkaxcisco Pizarro was bom at Tiuxillo, a city of Estiemadura, in Spain 
The period of his birth is iiiiceitam but pioliably it was not fu fiom 1471 ‘ 
He was an illegitimate child, and that Ins paunts should not have taken 
pains to peipetuatc the date of his biitl^ is not siii prising Few care to make 
a particuldi lecoid of their ti ansgressioiis. His father, Gon/alo Pi/ario, was 
a colonel of infantry, and seneci with some distinction in the Italian earn 
paigiis undei the Great Captain, and aftei wauls in the wars of Navaire His 
inothci, named I rancisai Gonzales, was a peison of humble condition in the 
town ot Tiuxillo » 


* The few wnters who ventun to 
tbe dan ol Pi/ano s 1 jrth do it in so >aRnc 
and contradictory a mumor as to ii spire ub 
with but little confidrnce m tlirir accounts 
Herrera, it is true, says positively tli it h( was 
sixty tJiree seai^ old at tlie time of his death 
in 1541 (Hist gcucral,dec 6, lib 10, cap e> ) 

This would carryback the date of liis birth 
only to 147H but (Tarcilfuso Jr la A e^i, 
aihrms that he was more than filty 3 ears old 
in 1625 ((cm Teal Parte 2, lib I, cap I) 
This would place hi** birth be fore 1 475 I'l/ irro 
y On liana, w bo, as a kinstnuii of the ( 1 n- 
^peror^ may be f«upp< sr-a to have 1 ad bttt( r 
means of infoimation si\s be was Fift}>loiu 
years of agp at the tim luu f ij (\a- 


rones IlustKs del Vuevo Af undo (Madrid 16JS) 
p 12M ) Hut at the perbd ot his death he 
alls him nearly (lRbtyy<ais old' (p 1« ) 
laking this lattci us i ii iin^l exaggeration lor 
(fleet in the particular c nuectloii m whuh it 
IS used, and admitting tlie accuracy oi tin 
forniei statt incut, the tpocli of bis birth will 
c onfoi in to that given m tlie text 1 his niuki « 

bji I somewhat late in life to se t about tlie 
coiiciuest c an empire But ( olurabus, when 
be cntcroel on bis career, was still oldci 

\ere/, Coiuiuistaacl Peru, ap J^arci i tom 
lii p J79 Zarati Coiui del leru, lib 1, 
oip 1 — Pi/ inu y Oicllana, Vaioius ilustics, 
]> l>k 
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But little IS told of Francisco’s early years, and that little not always deserv 
mg of credit According to some, he was deserted by both his parents, and 
left as a foundling at the door of one of the piincipal chuiches of the city It 
IS even said that lie Mould have peiished, had he not been nursed by a sow ® 
This IS a more discreditable fountain of supply than that assigned to the 
infant Romulus. The eaily lustoiy of men who have made their names famous 
by deeds in after life, like the eaily histoiy of nations, affords a fruitful held 
for invention 

It seems certain that the youn^, Pizano leceived little care fiom eithei of 
his paients, and was suffcicd to ^row up as nature dictated lit was neither 
taught to read noi write, and his pryiupal occupation w is that of a swineherd 
But this torpid way of life did not suit the stirring spirit of Pizarro, as ho 
grew oUUi, and listened to the tales, widely ciiculatcd and so captivating to a 
youthful fancy, of the New Woild He shared in the popular enthusiasm, and 
availed himself of a favoiii able moment to abandon his ignoble charge and 
escape to bcvillc, the poit wheie the Spanish adventuieis cmbaiked to seek 
tin 11 fortunes in the ^vest Few of them could have turned their backs on 
their native land with less cause for icgict than Pizarro * 

In what veai this impoitant change m his destiny took place we aie not 
informed j he fust we lieai of him in the New Woild is at tlie island of His 
paniola, in 1510. whore he took part m the expedition to Urtha in Terra 
Fiima, under Alonzo de Oiedi, a civiliex whose chaiactei aiul achievements 
find no paiallel hut in tlie pages of < orvantes Hernando Cortes, whose 
mother was a Pizaj^io, and related, it is said, to the father of Franc is, was then 
m St Domingo, and prepared to accon ’ any Ojeda’s expedition, but was pre 
vented by a temporary lameness Uau lie gone, the fall of the Aztec empire 
might have been postponed foi some time longer, and the sceptre of Monte 
zuma have descended in peace to his posteiity Pi/srro shared in the disas 
Irons foi tunes of Ojedas colony, and by his discretion obtained so far the 
confidence of lus commandei as to be left m charge of the settlement when 
the latter returned for supplies to the islands The lieutenant continued at 
his perilous post for ncaily two months, waiting deliberately until death should 
Ii ivc thinned off the colony sutticiently to allow the miserable remnant to bo 
embarked in the single small vessel that remained to it ® 

After this, we fiiitlhim associated with Balboa, the discoverei of the Parific, 
and co operating with him m estabhshtng tlie settlement at Darien He h.id 
the gloiy of accomnanving this gallant cavilier in hi^ teiiiblo mirch across 
the mountains, j\nd of being among the fust Euiopcans, therefore, whose eyes 
were greeted with the long pioniised vision of the Southcin Ocean 

After the untimely deatli of his commandei, Pi/airoattiehod himself tj the 
fortunes of Pedrarias, and was employed by that governoi in sevci il mihtiry 
expeditions, which, if they afloidca nothing else, ^ave him the lequisitc tiaiii- 
ing foi the penis and piivations that lay in the path of the fiitiiie Conqueroi 
of Pern 

In 1515 he was selected, with anothei cavaliei, named Morales, to cioss the 
Isthmus and tiaffic with the natives on the shores of the Pacific And theie, 


■* *‘Naci6 fn Truxillo, i ecliarunlo i la 
puertadt lalglenia raamo una Puirca cicitus 
f)ia«« no flo ballando quion lo qulbiPSt dnr 
leche Gumara, flist de las Ind , cap 144 
* According to the Ct mendador Pizano j 
Orellana hrancla Pl/arro aeived while quitt 
a stripling it h hia lather m the Italian war<; 
and aftcTwaids uni i C luinbun and ttli r 


ilinstrloufl discoverers, m the New World, 
^^hoscp^ccf8sestlJ( aathoi modestly 'ittnhutca 
t his kinsman a valour as a principal cause 1 
\ arones llustns, p 187 

Pizarro y Orellana, Varoncs ilustres pp. 
121 128— Henera Hist gen, dec 1, lib 7; 
cap 14 — irlunte'siiK 9 AnimlLS Ms aiio IDIO 
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while engaged in collecting his booty of gold and pearls from the neighbouring 
islands, as his eye ranged along the shadowy line of coast till it faded in the 
distance^ his imagination may nave been first fired with the idea of, one day, 
attempting the conquest of the mysterious regions beyond the mountains. 
On the removal of the seat of government across the Isthmus to Panama, 
Pizarro accompanied Pedrarias, and his name became conspicuous among the 
cavaliers who extended the line of conquest to the north over the martial 
tribes of Veragua. But all these expeditions, whatever glory they may have 
brought him, were productive of very little gold, and at the age of fifty the 
captain Pizarro found himself in possession only of a tract of unhealthy land 
in the neighbourhood of the capital, and of such repartimientos of tlie natives 
as were deemed suited to his military services.* The New World w'as a lottery, 
where the great prizes were so few that the odds were much against the 
player; yet in the game he was content to stake health, fortune, and, too 
often, hio fair fame. 

Such was Pizan*o’s situation when, in 1522 , Andagoya returned from his 
unfinished enterprise to the south of Panama, bringing back with him more 
copious accounts than any hitherto received of the opulence and grandeur of 
the countries that lay beyond.^ It was at this time, too, that the splendid 
achievements of Cortes made their impression on the public mind and gave a 
new impulse to the spirit of adventure. The .southern expeditions became a 
common topic of speculation among the colonists of Panamk But the region 
of gold, as it lay behind the mighty curtain of the Cordil^as, was still veiled 
in obscurity. No idea could be formed of its actual distolce ; and the hard- 
ships and difiiculties encountered by the few navigators who had sailed in that 
direction gave a gloomy character to the undertaking, which had hitherto 
deterred the mast daring from embarking in it. There is no evidence that 
Pizarro showed any particular alacrity in the cause. Nor were his own funds 
sucli as to warrant any expectation of success without gi’eat assistance from 
others. He found this in two individuals of the colony, who took too important 
a part in the subsequent transactions not to lie particularly noticed. 

One of them, Diego de Alinagro, was a soldier of fortune, somewhat older, it 
seems probable, tlian Pizarro ; though little is known of his birth, and even 
the place pf it is disputed. It in supposed to have been the town of Almagro 
in New Castile, whence his own name, for want of a better source, was derived ; 
for, like Pizarro, he was a foundling.® Few particulars are known of him till 
the present period of our history ; tor he was one of those whom the working 
of turbulent time^ first throws upon the surface,— less fortunate, perhaps, 
tluui if left in their original obscurity. In bis miiita^ ewer, Almagro had 
earned the reputation of a gallant soldier. Ho was muiFaiid liberal in his 
disposition, somewhat hasty and ungovernable in his passions, but, like men of 
a sanguine temperament, after the first sallies had passed away, not difiicult 


* **Teniendo su casa, 1 Hacienda, i Ropartl- 
mieato de Indioa como uno de los PrIa^)aleH 
dfl la Ticjra ; porque Blempre lo fue." Xerez, 
Cenq. del Peru, ap. Barela, tom. HI. p. T9. 

* Andagoya s^ys that ho obtained, while at 
Blrii, very minitte accounti^f the empire of 
the Incaa, m>m certain itinerant traders who 
frequented that country : *«En esta provlnclii 
aupe yhube reladon,an9{ de los sehores como 
de mercaderes b inieiprctes que olios tenian. 
de toda la costa dc todb lo que despues sc ha 
visto basta el Cu/cpy>artfcularmei)to de cada 
provincla la maneia y gente della, poique 


estosalcanzaban porvla de tnercadurla mueba 
tierra." Navarrete, Coleccion, tom. iH- No. 7. 

* ** Decia el que bera de Ahnciipro,” says 
Pedro Pizarro, who knew him. well. Rclaclon 
del De^ubrln^nto y Conqulsta de'Ios Reyiios 
del Peru, MS.— See also Zarate, Conq. del 
Peru, lib. 1, eap. 1.— Oomara, Hist, de las 
ind.. Cap. 141.— PtzatTQ y Orellana, Varonea 
llustrcs, p. 211. The lost writer admits that 
Almam'o’s parentage Is unknown, but adds 
tl)ift the character of hls early e^cptolts Infers 
an lllustrloue descent. This would scarcely 
pass for evidence with the Col lego of Heralds. 
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to be appeased. He had^ in short, the good q^ualities and the defects incident 
to an honest nature not improved by the discipline of early education or self- 
control. 0 

The other member of the confederacy was Hernando de Liiquc, a Spanish 
ecclesiastic, who exercised the functions of vicar at Panama, and had formerly 
tilled the office of schoolmaster in the Cathedral of Darien. He seems to have 
been a man of singular prudence and knowledge of the world, and by his 
respectable qualities had acquired considerable influence in the little com- 
munity to which he belonged, as well as the control of funds, which made his 
co-operation essential to the success of the present enterprise. 

It was arranged among the three associates that the two cavaliers should 
contribute their little stock towards defraying the expenses of the armament, 
but by far the greater part of the £und.s was to be furnished by Luque. 
Pizatro was to take command of the expedition, and the business of victual- 
ling and equipping the vessels was assigned to Almagro. The associates found 
no difficulty in obtaining the cemsent of the governor their undertaking. 
After the return of Andagoya, he had projected another expedition, hut the 
officer to whom it was to be intrusted died. Why he diti' not prosecute his 
original purpose, and commit the affair to. an experienced captain like Pizarix), 
does not appear. He was probably not displeased that tne burden of the 
enteri)rise should be borne by others, so long as a good share of the ju-ofits 
went into his own coffers. This he did not overlook in his stipuhtions.* 

Thus fortified with the funds of Luque and the consent of the governor. 
Almagro was not slow to make preparations for the voyage. Two small 
vessels were purchased, the larger of which had been originally built by Balboa 
for himself, with a view to this same expedition. Since his death, it had lain 
dismantled in the harbour of Panarak It was now refitted as well as circum- 
stances would permit, and put in order for sea, while the stores and provisions 
were got on boanl with an alacrity wliich did more credit, as the event proved, 
to Almagro’s zeal than to his forecast. 

There was more difficulty in obtaining the necessary complement of hands ; 
for a general feeling of distrust had gathered round expeditions in this direc- 
tion, which could not readily be overcome. But there were many idle hangers- 
on in the colony, who had come out to mend their fortunes, and were willing 
to take their chance of doing so, however desperate. From such materials as 
these, Almagro assembled a body of somewhat more than a hundred men ; 
and, everytmng being ready, Pizarro assumed the command, and, weigliing 
anchor, took his departure from the little port of PanamA. about the middle of 
November, I62i$ Almagro was to follow in a second vessel of inferior size, as 
sobn as it could be fitted out,” 


** Asi quo estos tre^compafleros ya dichos 
acoi'daron de yr d conqulstar esta provincla ya 
dicha. Pues conaultandolo con Pedro Ariaa 
de Avila qde A la sazou liera governador en 
tierra arme, vino en ello baziendo compaflia 
con lo 8 diohos compafieroa con condlclon que 
Pedro Ariaa no bavia de coptribuir entoncea 
con nlngun dlnero ni otra cosa aino de lo que 
RC hallastt en la tierra de lo que A el Ic cupiese 
por virtud de la oompaftia de all! se pagaeen 
108 gastoB que A el le cupiesen, JjOS tree com- 
pafieros vinieron en ello por aver eetaliceocla 
porque de otra manera no la alcanuttiti.” 
(Pedro lizarro, Deecub. y Conq., MS.) Anda- 

g )ya, however, affirms that the governor was 
terested equally with the other aesoclates 


in the adventure, each taking a fourth part on 
himself. fNavarreto, Colecciou. tom. ill. No. 
7 .) But vv oatever was the original intercfit i.i 
Pedrarias. it matteied little, as it was sur- 
rendered before any profits were realized firom 
the expedition. 

Herrera, tho most popular historian of 
these transactions, estimates the number of 
Pizarro’a followers at on^ eighty. But every 
other authority which 1 have consulted raises 
them to over a hundred. Father Naharro, a 
contemporarv, and resident at Lima, even 
allows a hundred and twenty-nine. Reladon 
sumaria de la Entrada de los Espafloles en el 
Peru, MS. 

There Is the usual discrepancy among 
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The time of yeai was the most imsuitahlft that could luve been selected 
for the voyage , foi it wds tlie rainv season, when the navigation to the south, 
impeded by coiitiary windsj is made doulily rlangeioiis by tlie tempests that 
sweep ovei the coast But this was not undei’stood by the adventiiiers 
After touehing at the Isle of Peails, the fiequent resoit of navigatois, at a 
few lea^nies’ distance fiom l^anam^, Pizarro held his way across the Gulf of 
St Michael, and steeied almost due south for the Pueito de Pifias,a headland 
111 the province of Biiuquete, which marked the limit of Andagoya’s voyage 
Before Ins depaitiiie, Pizarro liad obtained all the infoimation which he could 
tleiive fiom that othcei m lespcet to thq couiitiy, and the route he was to 
follow But the cavalier’s own experience had been too limited to enable him 
to be of much assistance 

Doubling the Pueito de Pifias, the little vessel cntcied the iiver Biiu, the 
misapplication of which name is supposed by some to have given rise to^ that 
of tin empire of the Incas*- After sailing up this stream foi a couiile of 
leagues, Pi/ano came to anehoi, and, discmbaiJaiig ins whole foice except the 
sailors, pioceedcHl^t the head of it to explore the country Tlie land spiead 
out into a vast swlmp, wheie the heavv laiiis had m ttled in pools of siaLiiant 
watei, and the muddy soil affoided no footing to the tiavcllei This dismal 
morass was fringed with woods, tin ough whose thick and tangled undergiowth 
they found it difhcult to penetiatf , and, emeif^ing fiom them, they came out 
on a hillv countiy, so lough and locky in its cluractei that then feet weie cut 
to the bone, and the weaiy soldier, enaimbeied with las heavy mail oi, thick 
padded doublet of cotton, found it difhcult to drag one foot aftei the other 
The heat at tunes was oppussive , and, lainting with toil and famished for 
want of food, they sank clown on the eaith from meic exhaustion Such vyas 
the ominous cx)inniencem''iit or the t vpeditioii to Peru 
' Pi/arro, however, did not lose heiit He ciideavonicd to revive the spirits 
of Ins men, and besought them not to be discouraged by difhculties which a 
brave Jieart would he sure to over come, reminding them of the golden piizo 
which awaited those who perse' eied Yet itvuis obvious that nothing was 
to be gamed by icmainmg lungei in this desolate legioii Returnmg to their 
vessel, therefore, it was suflered to diop down the nvei and proceed along 
its southern course on the groat occAii 
After coasting a few leagues, Pi/ario 'Anchored off a place not very uiviting 
in its appeal ance, wheie he took m a supply of wood and watci Then, 
sti etching more towards the open sea, he held on in the same direction to 
wards the south But in this he wfts fiaflied by a succession of heavy tempests, 
accompanied with such tremendous peals of thundei and Hoods of rain as aie 
found onh m the tenilile storms of the tiopics The sea was lashed into fury, 
and, swelling into mountain billows, thicatened eveiy moment to overwhelm 
the cra/y little bark, winch opened at every seam For ten d^ys the uilfoi 
tunate voyagers were tossed about by the pitiless elements, and it was only by 
incessant exertions— the exertions of despair— that they preserved the ship 
from fouiidenng To add to their calamities, then provisions begetii te fh.il, 
and they were short of watei, of which they had been furnished only vyith a 

authors alouf the dato of this ^\poi!ition Iw* t?cUled by Jh arro 8 with the 

Meet Ak t at I32'i I httvp conformed to crown, vhtch 1 not examined till after the 

Xsroty llzirros secretary, Whose narrative above was written Ihla instrument, dated 
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small number of casks; for Alma^io had counted on then locruitlng their 
scanty supplies, fioni time to time, fioin the dioie Then meat was wholly 
consumed, and they were luluced to the wretchdd allowance of two ears of 
Indian com a day for each man. 

Thus haiassed by hun^^er and the elements, the battered voya^^ers were 
too happy to retiaco thui course and lOj^ain the port whoie they had last 
taken in supplies of wood and water Yet nothing could ht nioie unpiomising 
than the aspect of the countiy It hid tlie same charaetci of low, swampy 
sod that distinguished the foiiner landing place , while thick matted foiests, 
of a depth which the eye could not^iieuetiate, stictched along the coast to an 
interminable length It w.is in lain that the wc.iiied bpainaids endeavoured 
to thiead the mazes of this tangled thicket, where the ereepcis and tlowenng 
vines, that shoot up luu uant in a hot and humid atmosphcie, had twined 
thomsehes louiid trie huge ti links of the foiest trees and made a net work 
th.it could he opened only with the axe The lain, in the mean time, larely 
slackened, and the ground, stiew(‘d with leaves and satuiated with inoistuie, 
seemed to slip away bene.itli tlieii feet ^ 

NotTiing could be moie eiiv and disheai tilling than Be aspect of these 
funeical foiests wheic tin ( halations fioin the oveichaiged sin face of the 
giomid poisoned the an, and eemed to allow no life, except that, indeed, of 
myufjids of insects, whose eniinelled wings glanced to .ind fio, like spaiks of 
file, ill evoiy opening of the woods Even the biute cieatiun anpe.ared in- 
stinctively to have shunned the fatal spot, «nid neither beast nor niid of any 
descnptiou vias seen by the vvaiuhieis 'mIoiico leigned unbroken in the 
heait of these disimvl solitudes , ,it least *hc only sounds th.it could be heaid 
wore the plashing of tl e laindiops on the leaves, and the ticad of the foilorn 
adveiituicis 

Eutiiely discount ed by the aspect of the country, the bpaniaids began to 
foniiiiehend that they had gamed iiothri^ by cliangiug thcii tpiartcib from 
sea to slioic, and they felt the most seiious apprehensions of perishing fioni 
famine lua region winch afioidid nothing but such unwholesome bcirios <as 
they could pick here and tin re in the woods They loudly complained of their 
hard lot, accusing then coiiiinandd as the author of all then tioubles, and as 
deluding 'them with pioniises of a fiuy land, which seemed to lecede in pio 
portion as theyadvaiucd It was or no use, they said, to contend against 
fatig and it was bcttci to take tlieii chance of legainmg the poit of Panama 
111 tune to save then lives, thin to wait wheie they weie to die of hungei. 

Hut Pi 7 ario was pieparcd to cncouutei imfbh greater evils than these btfoie 
leturmiig to ]*anam«i, bankiiipt m cudit, an object of deiision as a vain- 
gloriouK dreamer who had peisuaded others to embark in an .id venture which 
ne had not the courage to c.ariy tlirougli himself The present was his only 
chance. To retiiin would be iiim He used every aigument, theiefoio, that 
moitified piide or avaiico could suggest to turn his followers fiom then pui- 
po'^e; yepieseiitt'd to thun that these weie the troubles that iiecessanly lay 
m ^le-path of the discoveiei, and Ctilled to imnd the biilliant successes of 
their cpuiitfymeii in othci qnaiteis, and the lepeated repot ts wlncli they had 
themselves leceived of the iieh legions along this coast, of which it leuuned 
only coiimge and constancy on the u nai t to become the master^. Yet, as 
tlieii present eMgencus weie piossing, he lesolvcd to send b.ick tiio vessel to 
the Isle of IVaiJs, to lay m a fiesh stock of piovisious for In', company, which 

' Xere/, Couq dtirnu ap l>aicia, tom. /aiato?, (joiiq dd Peru, lib 1, cap 1— 
in p ISO Kilacion dtl piuinr Discub, Com Real, Paitc 2, lib 1, cap 7 — 
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mighl enable them to go forward with renewed confidence. The distance was 
not great, and in a few davs they would all be relieved from their perilous 
position. The officer detached on this service was named Montenegro ; and, 
taking with him nearly half the company, after receiving Pizarro’b directions, 
he instantly weighed anchor and .steered for the Isle of Pearls. 

On the dei)aitiire of liis vessel, the Spanish commander made an attempt to 
explore the country and see if some Indian settlement might not be found, 
wlieie he could procure refreshments for his followers. But his efforts were 
vain, and no tiace was visible of a human dwelling ; though in the dense and 
impenetrable foliage of the equatorial regions the distance of a few rods raiglit 
suffice to screen a city from ohservatioiL* The only means of nourishment 
left to the unfortunate adventurers were such shelhfish as occasionally 
picked up on the shore, or tlie bitter buds of the palm-tree, and suci berries 
and unsavoury herbs as grew wuld in the woods. Some of these were so 
poisonous that the bodies of tliose who ate them swelled up and were tor- 
mented witli racking pains. Others, preferring famine to this miserable diet, 
pined away from vmakness and actually died of starvation. Yet their resolute 
le.ader strove to oKnlain his own cheerfulness and to keep up the drooping 
spirits of his menr^e freely shared with them his scanty stocK of previsions, 
was unwearied in his endeavours to procure them sustenance, tended the .sick, 
and ordered barracks to be coiistincted for their accommodation, which might 
at least .shelter them from the drenching storms of the season. By this ready 
sympathy with his followers in their sufferings he obtained an ascendency 
over their rough natures which the assertion of authority, at least in the 
present extremity, could never have secured to him. 

Day after day, week after week, hail now passed away, and no tidings were 
heard of the vessel that was to bring lelief to the wanderers. In vain did 
they strain their eyes over the distant waters to catch a glimpse of their 
coming friends. Not a .speck was to be seen in the blue distance, where the 
canoe of the savage dareef not ventuie, and the ‘-ail of the white man was not 
yet spread. Those who had borne up bravely at fir.st now ge^ve way to de- 
spondency, as they felt themselves abandoned by theii countrymen on this 
desolate shore. They pined under tliat sad feeling which “ maketh the heart 
sick.” More than twenty of the little band had already died^ and the sur- 
vivors seemed to he rapidly following.** « 

At this crisis reports were brought to Pizarro of a light having been seen 
through a distant opeuiug in the woods, lie hailed the tidings with eager- 
ness, as intimating the existence of some settlement in the neighbourhood, 
and, putting himself at the head of a small paity, went in the direction 

{ )oint^ out, to reconnoitre. He was nbt disappointed, and, after extricating 
limself from a dense wilderness of underbrush and foliage, he emerged into an 
open space, where a small Indian village w^as planted. The timid inhabitants, 
on the sudden apparition of the strangers, quitted their huts in dismay ; and 




contents. These consisted of different articles of foi^. chiefly maize and 
cocoanuts. T^e supply, though small, was too seasonable not to fill them 
with rapture. 

The astonished natives made no attempt at resistance. But, gathering 
more confidence as no vipHRice wai offered to iheir yersona, they drew nearer 
the white men, and inquir^, “ Why they did not stay at home and till their 
own lands, instead of roaming about to rob others who had never harmed 

Herren, Hint, general, dec. 3, lib. 6,oap. Xeres, Conq del Peruo wbi supra. 
laK^BeUiciQn del prinfr. Descub., MS.-« ^ 
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thfeni ? ” Whatever n)ay have been their opinion as to the question of i icjlu, 
the Spaniards, no doubt, felt then that it would have been wiser to <lo 
Rut the savages wore about their persons gold ornaments of some size, thoru-ij 
of clumsy workmanship. This furnished the best reply to their demand, li^ 
was the golden bait which lured the Spanish adventurer to forsake his plea- 
sant home for the trials of the wilderness. From the Indians Pizarrogathoied 
a confirmation of the reports he had so often received of a rich country lying 
farther south ; and at the distance of ten days’ journey across the mountain^, 
they told him, there dwelt a mighty monarch whose dominions had hee.i 
invaded by another still more powerful, the Child of the Sun.»« It mav 
been the invasion of Quito that was meant, by the valiant Inca HiMyna 
Capac, which took place some y^rs previous to P'izarro’s expedition. 

At length, after the expiration of more than six weeks, the Spaniards 
beheld with delight the return of the wandering bark that had borne a’.\ny 
their comrades, and Montenegro sailed into port with an ample supply of i)ro- 
visions for his femishing countrymen. Great was his horror at the asjitKt 
presented by the latter, their wild and haggrird counten^ces and wasted 
frames,— so wasted by hunger and disease that their old colpanions found ii 
difficult to recognize them, Montenegro accounted for his delay by incessant 
head- winds and bad weather ; and he himself had also a doleful tale to t(‘ll of 
the distress to which he and Jus crew had been reduced by hunger on tlieir 
passage to the Isle of Pearls. It is minute incidents like these with A^hieli 
we have been occupied that enable one to comprehend the extremity of sufh'i- 
ing to which the Spanish adventurer was subjected in the prosecution of Ins 
gr^t work of discovery. 

Revived by the substantial nourisiime’‘t to which they had so long Im cii 
strangers, the Spanish cavaliers, with the nuoyancy that belongs to men of .i 
hazardous and roving life, forgot their past distresses in their eagerness 
prosecute their enterprise. Re-embarking, therefore, on beard his vessel, 
Pizarro bade adieu to the scene of so much suffering, which he branded with 
the appropriate name of Piferfo de la Uamhre^ the Port of Famine, ;iiul 
again opened his sails to a favourable breeze that bore him onwards tow. ids 
tlie south. 

Had hestnick boldly out into the deep, instead of hugging the inhospitable 
shore, where he had hitherto found so little to recompense him, he niiglil 
liave (spared himself the repetition of wearisome and unprofitable advent ui os 
and reached by a shorter route the point of his destination. But the Siiani h 
mariner groped his way along these unknown coasts, landing at eveiy mn 
venient headland, as if fearful lest some fruitful region or precious mine ii.o'hi 
be overlooked should a single break occur in the line of survey. Yet it 
be remembered that, though the tnie jwint of Pizarro’s destination is c l>vi(ni^ 
to us, familiar with tlie topogmpliy of these countries, he was wandering u* 
the dark, feeling his way along inch by inch, as it ivere, without chart to giiii 'c 
him, without knowledge of the seas or of the bearings of the coast, and even 
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no bettei detuicfl idea of tlic object at which he aimed than that of a 
land, teeming? A\itli ^old, that lay «>oinei\lieie at the south’ It was a hunt 
after an El Donulo^ on infoiniation scaicely moic ciiciimstantial or authentic 
than that which fuinishod the basis of so niany chinieiical entei prises in tins 
land of wondcis Success only, the liest aifjiinient with the multitude, le 
deemed the expeditions of PiZtiiio fiom a similai imputation of extia^ai^ance 

Holding on Ins southeily coiiise undei the lee of tiie shoie, Pizaiio, after a 
short run, found himself abicast of an open leaeh of countiy, oi at least one 
less encumbeiedwith wood, which lose bya i^iadual swell as it leceded from the 
coast lie landed with a small body of men, and, advaiiciiij’- a shoil distance 
into the intenoi, fell in with an Indian hamlet It was abandoned by the 
inhabitants, who on the appioach of the invadeis had betaken tJiemselves to 
the mountains ; and the Spaniaids, entei mg their deserted dwellings, found 
there a good stole of maize and othei ai tides of food, and rude oinameiit of 
gold of considoiable \aluc Food was not moie neccssaiy foi then bodies 
than was the sight of gold, fiom time to time, to stimulate then appetite foi 
adventuie One spectacle, however, chilled then blood with honoi This 
was the sight of human fesh, which they found loasting bcfoie the hi.^, as the 
babaiians had left it, piepaiatoiy to then obscene lepast The Sp.iniauls, 
conceiving that they had fallen in with a tribe of Caiib*.. the only laee in that 
pait of the >«ew AVorld known to be Ctinnibals, letreated niecipitately to then 
vessel The> weic not steeled by sad familiarity with tlie spectacle, like the 
Conqueiors of ^Mexico 

The weathei, wlikh had been favourable, now set in tempestuous, with 
heavy scpialls, accompanied by luassant thi ndei and lightning, and the lain, 
as usual in these tiopical tempests, descended not so much in (Irops as in un 
broken sheets of watei The Spamaids, bowevci, piefeiied to take then 
chance on the laging dement lathei than remain in the scene ot such biutal 
abominations Put the fni> of the storm gi adu illy subsided, and the little 
vessel Jield on hei way ahnig the coast, till, coming abicast of a bold point of 
land nam'd by Pi/aiio Ihiiita Quemada he oideis to anclioi The 
niaigin of the shoie fnuged with a d< ep bolt of mangio\e tiees, the long 
roots of which, Intel lacing one anothei, f earned a kind of sidinaiinc lattice 
work that made the place ibfhcult of a})pioac]i Stnoial axtnnes, ojienniw, 
through this tangled thicket, led Piz.^io to coiuhide that tlie (.oantiy must 
be inhabited, and he disdiibaiked, with the ^uaUi lait of his foice, to 
ex plot e the mtenoi 

lie had not penetrated inoie tlun a league wlien ho found liis coiijectuie 
verified by the sight of an Indiin town, of lai^ei si/e than tliose he had 
hithcito seen, occup>iiig tlie blow of an eminence, and well defended by ])ali 
sades The inhabitants, as usual, bad fled, but left in then dwellings a good 
supply of provisions and some gold tnnkets, which the Spamaids made no 
difticnlty of aiipropuating to tliemsehes Pi/airo’s hnnsy baik had been 
strainecl b> the heavy gales it had of I.itc cmonnteied, so that it was unsafe 
topioscciite the vo^age faithei without moic thoiough icpans tlian could he 
given to her on this desolate coast He accoidmgh deteimined to send liei 
hack with a few hands to be eaieened at Panama, and meanwhile to establish 
Ins cniarters in bis present position, whicli wa'» ^o favouiable for defence But 
first lie despatched <a sm ill party under ]MontPiiegro to leconiioitie the counti) , 
and, if possible, to open a aommiiiucation with the n iti\es 

“ I on las Ollas do la (.omMa,qu < ^il ri queaqiillob [mliostianC nbe ’ Heirtia, 
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Till* latter ^\eic a ^ailike lace They hail left then habitations in ordci to 
place their ^vives and childien in safety. But they had kept an eye on the 
movements of the iiivadeis, and when they saw then forces divided they 
resolved to fall upon each body singly befoie it could communicate witli the 
othei. So soon, theiefoie, as Montcnegio had peuetiatcd thiough the defiles 
of the lofty lulls which shoot out like spins of the (’oidilleias along this pait 
of the coast, the Indian wamois, spinning fiom then ambush, sent ott a 
cloud of arrows and othei mibsiles that daikened the an, v\hile they made the 
foiest ring with then shrill wai whoop. The Spaniaids astonished at the 
appeaiance of the savaues, wit[i then naked bodies gaudily painted, and 
blandishing then weapons as they glanced aiiioni, the tiees and straggling 
undei blush that chokeil up tlie defile, weie taken by ‘'Urpnse and tin own foi 
a moment into^disauay Three of then niimhei wire killed and seveial 
viounded Yet, speedily i allying, they letuined the discharge of the assail 
.lilts AVith tlieii cioss bows, — foi Pi/aiios tioops do not seem to have been 
piovided with muskets on this expedition, and tlieu, galhntly charging the 
enemy, swoid in hand, succeeded in driving tliem hack ii\to tlie fastnesses of 
the mountains But it only led them to liitt then opeiatioiis to anothoi 
quai ter, and make .an ass 11 lit on Pi/aiio hefoie ho loiild be relieved by Ins 
lieutenant 

Availing themselves of tin u supeiioi knowledge of tlie pisses. tliey loached 
tint ( oiniinndePs (]naiteis lonj bcfoie ]Mont(iugio, who had commenced a 
fouiitei march in the sune dneitum; and, issuing fiom the woods, the bold 
saViages saluted tlic Spauisli gaiiison with a tenqx^st of daitsand .in ows, some 
of whicli found tlicii way tlnough the joints of the luiiness and the cpnlted 
mail of the lavalieis But Pi/aiiowas oo well practised a soldiei to he ofi 
his guaid (’dliiig lus men iboiit him, iie lesolyed not to abide the ass.ault 
tamely in tin* w oiks, but to silly out and meet the enemy on tlieii own 
gumnd The baibaiians, who had .idv.inctd neai the defemes, fell b.ack as 
tlie Spaniauls hnist foith with then ^ iluiiit le.idei at then he.ad But, soon 
letiiiiiiiu with .idmiialile fnocity to the chaige, they singled out Pizairo, 
wiioiii by his hold beaiiiig and an of aiithoiity they e^isilv lecogiu/ed as the 
chief, .iiid, hulling at him a stoiiii of missiles, wounded him, in sinte of his 
aimoni, in no I<‘ss than sev n ])l,icps 

Hiiven back l>\ the fun of the .iss?mlt directed against Ins own peison, the 
Snanisli cornmandei letieatnl down the slojie of the hill, still d' fending him 
seif as he could with swoid and hucklei, when his foot slipped, .ind he fell 
The enemy set up a tieiceyell of tiiumph, .ind some of the boldest spiang 
forw.ard to despitch him But Pi/aiio was on his foit in an nistan^ .mil, 
sinking down two of the foiemost with lus stioiig aim, held the lest at bay 
till las soldieis could come to the lesciie. The hailiaii iiis, stiuck with iirlnn- 
latioii at Ins valoiii, be^.in to faltei, when Montenegio luckily coming on the 
giomid at the niomenl, and falling on then le.ii, completed tlieii confusion ; 
and, .ibandonin^ the held, they made the best of thin way into the lecesscs 
of the mountains The gioiind was mveied with then sl.iin ; but the victoiy 
was ileaily puu based uy the ilt ith of two moie ^'jiauiaids .uid a long list of 
wounded 

A council (»f wai was then called Tlie position h.id lost its chaim in the 
eyes of the Spamaids. wlio had met heie with the fust lesistance they had yet 
expeiienced on llien expedition It w.is uc(Css,iiy to place the wounded in 
some secuie s^xit, win le then nijuiies (ould be attended to. it w is not 

" Nahano IMacum s\nn ii n M** -\«u/ / \\\U l onii Uel Uern, ijl l,»ap 1 UallLft 
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safe to proceed fai tlier, in tlie crippled state of their vessel. On the whole, it was 
decided to return and report their proceedinjis to the governor though 
the magnificent hopes of the adventurers had not been realffied, Pizarro 
trusted tliat enough had been done to vindicate the iinprtance of the entej - 
prise and to secure the countenance of Pedrarias for the further pi*osecutioii 
of it.»» 

Yet Pizarro could not make up his mind to present himself, in the present 
state of the undertaking, before the governor. He determined, therefore, t(» 
be set on shore with the principal pait of his company at Ohicamfi,, a place on 
the main land, at a .short distance west of Panama.' From tliis place, which 
he reached without any further accident, hti despatched the vessel, and in it 
his treasurer, Nicolas de Ribera, with the gold he had collected, and with 
instructions to lay before the governor a full account of his(^coveriesand the 
result of the expedition. ^ 

While these events Averc passing, Pizarro’.s associate, Almagro, had bben 
busily employed in fitting out another vessel for the expedition at the port of 
Panamfi. It was not till long after his friend’s departure that he was proj)ared 
to follow him. AVith the assistance of Luqiie, he at length succeeded in 
equipping a small caravel and einharking a body of between sixty and seventy 
adventurers, mostly of the lowest older of the colonists. lie steertHi in the 
track of his comrade, Avith the intention of oxertaking him as soon as possible. 
By a signal previously conceited of notebing the trees, he was able to identify 
the .spots visited by Pizarro, — Puerto de .Piilas, Puei to de la Hambre, Pueblo 
Quemado, -touching successively at ex eiy point of the coast exploied by his 
countrymen, though in a much shorter time. At the last-mentioned place he 
was received by the fierce natives xvith the same hostile demonstrations as 
Pizarro, though in the present encounter the Indian's did not venture beyond 
tlieir defences. But the hdt blood of Alinauio was so exasperated by this 
check tliat lie assaulted the place and carried it .swoid in hand, .setting fire to 
the outxvorks and dwellings, and dining tlie wretched inliabitants into tin* 
forests. 

His victoiy cost him dear. A xxouiid from a javelin on the head caused an 
inflammation in one of his eyes, xvhicli, after great anguish, ended in the lo.ss 
of it. Yet the intrepid adventurer did not hesitate to pursue his voyage, aiul, 
after touching at several places on the cSoast, .some of which rewardetl him with 
a considerable booty in gold, he reached the mouth of the Rio de 8an Juan, 
about the fourth degree of north latitude. He was struck xvith the beauty of 
the stream, and with the cultivation on its borders, which xvere sprinkled xvith 
Indian cottages shoxving some skill in their construction, and altogether inti 
mating a higher civilization than anything he had yet seen. 

Still his mind xxaN rilled with anxiety for the fate of Pizairo and his followers. 
No trace of them had been found on the coast for a long time, and it was 
evident they must have foundered at sea or made their xvay back to Panama 
This last he deemed most probable ; as the ves.sel might have passed him 
unnoticed under the cover of the night or of the dense fogs that .sometimes 
hang over the coast. 

Impressed witli this belief, lie felt no heart to continue hi.s voyage of dis 
covery, for which, indeed, his single bark, xvith its small complement of men, 
was altogether inadequate. He proposed, therefore to return without delay 
On his way he touched at the Isle of Pearls, and tfiere learned the result of 
his f riend'.s expedition and the place of his present residence. He directed his 
course at once to Chicamfi<, where the two cavaliers soon had the satisfaction 
IleTTPra, Hist. p<in«‘ral,0ec. 3, lib, 8, oap. 11.— XciC7, uM supra. 
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of onibrddJig each other and recounting then severaf exploits and osc2.T)es 
Almagro Miprned even better freighted with gold than his confederate, and at 
every stepw his progress he had collected fiesn conhrmation of the existence 
of some great and opulent empire in the South The confidence of the two 
friends was much stiengthened by their discoveries; and they unhesitatingly 
pledged themselves to one another to die lather than abandon the enterprise 
The best means of obtaining the levies requisite for so formidable an under 
t iking—moie formidable, as it now appealed to them, than before— were made 
the bubject of long and seiious discussion It was at length decided that 
Pizaiio should remain m his present quarters, inconvenient and even unwhole 
some as they were leudeied by the humidity of the climate and the pestilent 
s\^amlsof insects that filled the atmospheie Almagto would pass o\er to 
PaiiaiDo, lay the case befoie the governor, and secuie, if possible, ms good Will 
to^'ards the prdsocutioii of the enterpiise If no obstacle weie thrown in 
their way fioin this quaitei, they might hope, with tlie assistance of Luque, to 
laise the uecessai y supplies , while the results of the recent expedition i\ero 
siitficiently encouraging todiawadventmers to their standaid in a community 
^hich had a ciaving for excitement that gave e\en danger a charm, and which 
licld life cJicap in compaiison witl goUh 


(IIAPTKR III 

TIIL 1 \MOl/S CONTK \( I ~StCOM» FXPLDTTION— llLl/ > \PL()H]:.S 1UJ3 COAsT — 
PI/VRROS SlIFFI* RINGS 1\ IRF FOR STS — ARRIVAL 01 VLW RECRUITS — 
IRISH PISCOVI-RI S AND DISASTERS -PI/ VRRO ON TUB ISLE OF GALLO. 

. 1526-1527 

0\ hi** iiiinal at Panama, Almagro found that events had taken a turn less 
f ivoniable to his views than ho had antic ipaterl Pedrarias, the governor, was 
preparing to lead an evpedition in peison against a lebelhous ofhcer in Nica 
la^ua , and his temper, natuially not the most amiable, was still further soured 
by this defection of his lieutenant and the necessity it imposed on him of a 
long and peiiloiis inaich Wheu, therefoie, Almagro appeared before him 
with the request that he might be permitted to raise further levies to prose 
nite his eiiteipiise, the governor received him with obvious dissatisfaction, 
listened coldly to the nariative of his losses, turned an incredulous ear to his 
magnificent promises for the future, and bluntlv demanded an account of the 
lives which bad been saciified by Pizarro’s obatinacy, but which, had they 
been spaied, might have stood him in good stead in his piesent expedition to 
Nicaiagiia. He positively declined to countenance the rash bchemes of the 
two adventuiers any longei, and the conquest of Peiu would have been crushed 
in the bud, but foi the efhcient interposition of the lemaimng associate, 
Fernando de Luque 

This sagacious ecclesiastic had received a very difterent >mpression from 
Vlrnagro’s narrative from that which liad been made on the mind of the 
11 ntable governor The actual results of the entei prise in gold and silver thus 

" \cTe 7 , ubi supra — Nabairo Relacion Hist general, dec 3, lib 8,a^» IS — Leviims 
»>iimaria. MS-/arat«. Conq del PeriL loc Apollonius, foi l9--Goqiara, H|st do las 
fit —Balboa, Hist du Perou, chap iB — K** Ind » cap 10'< 

iacloii del primer Descpb, MS — lUircra, 
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f<ii, iiuleeii, had ]>ooii small,- foimin^ a moitifying (onliast to tin* magiiitnde 
of then exportations But in anothei point of view thev \\eio of fast im 
porttince ; since tlKMntellif^cncc ^hich the advejitineis had £»ainM at every 
successive staiio of then pio^iess confuniod, in the stiongest mannei, the 
previous accounts, leceivod fioin Andat,ova and otlieis, of a iioh Indian enipiio 
at the south, whicli nu,>ht lepay tlie tiouble of com{iK*iin<^ it as iiell as Mexico 
had lepaid tlie enteipiise of ( oitcs Fullv onteiine, tlieiefoio, into the feel 
mi's of Ins mihtaiv associates, lie used all his influeiKC i\ith the i,oveinoi to 
iiKline him toanioie favoni able Mew of Ahna^^io’s petition: and no one in 
the little connnunity of Panama exeicised i»ieatei influence ovei the councils 
of the executive than Father liUqiie, foi which he was indebted no less to his 
disci etion and acknowled-,ed -a^aiity than to his piofessional station 
But while Pediaiias, oveicome by the aij;uments pi impoitunity of the 
( hurch man, yielded a lehictant assent to the appiication, lie took caie to 
testify his displeasiiK witli Pi/aiio, on whom he paiticulaily chained the loss 
of Ins follow eis, by naimnj* Alma-,10 as his erpial m command in the pioposed 
(‘xpedition This ino.tilKatiou sank deep into Ih/aiio s mind lie suspi cted 
Ins eonii’ade, with what leason dots not appeal, of sohcitm,4 this boon fiom 
the goveinoi A tempoiaiy coldmss aiosc bctweni them, which subsided, m 
outwaidshow at least, <11 Jh/mios icfUnting tliat it was bettei t(» Iia\e this 
autlioiity c<»iif(.iied on a fiieiul thii on a stn iic^ti, peiliaps an rm my But 
the seeds of peinianent distiust were left in his bosom, and la^ wailin^ foi the 
due season to iipen into a fiuitful Imvesl of discoid ‘ 

Pcdiaiias liad been oin^inally inUiesbd m the enteipiist*, at least so fai as 
to stipulate foi a shaie of tlie ^iiiis, thouji lie hid not contiihuted, as it 
appeals, a snu'le ducal tow rids the (‘Xpenscs Ilewa'^ at length liovvevei, 
miluced to lelmquish all 1 i,,lii to a shaie of the contingent piOhts But in Ins 
mannei of doing so lu sliowcd a nuKonaiv spinr hettci hecommg a petty 
tiader than a Ingh olhcei of the ciown He stipulated that the associates 
should socuie to hiui llie smn of one thousand /»csrs c/r leipiital of his 
good will, and they ea^ei ly < lo'^ed with his ])ioi ovxl, 1 athei ihan he encimibeied 
witb'his pretensions Foi so paltiy a coiisideiat ion did lie lesjgn his poi tion of 
the rich spoil of tlie Imas But the ^oxeinoi was not gifted with the eye 
of a prophet His a\aii< 0 was of that sheut siglitc d kind which defeats itself. 
He had sacrificed the chivalious Balboa ^iist as that oihcei was ojrening to 
him the compicst of Pc in, and he would now luue cpicnched the spiiit of 
enterprise, that was taking the same diiection, in Pi/aiio and Ins associates. 

Not long aftei this, ui the following ytai, he was succeeded m his goveni- 
nient by Hon Pedio de los Rios, a cavaliei of Foido\a It was the policy of 
the Castilian ciown to allow no one of the „ieat colonial olhreis to occupy the 


\cre7,Conq del IVni ap Binn Inn iii 
p ISO Montesmos, Annalos, XIS , nfio lS2b 
-Herrera, liibt general, dot r lib s tap 12 
Such IS the aecount ff Oviedo, who was 
present at the interv b w be tween the goveinoi 
and Alniagro wlien the terms <f conipen- 
satioD were discussed Tlie dialogue, wliith 
IS amusing enough, and well told by the old 
Chronicler, may be found trunslatcel n Ap- 
pendiv No 5 A neither version W the aifiir 

1h given iij the Relnum^ often qiioteel by me, 
of oqe cf the Peruvian coiiqueiors, in which 
Pedrarias is said to have gone out of the 
partnership voluntarily, from liis ell-^^nst at 
Uie unprcoiI'Jing state of affairs • \ uelio eui 


li diclni gentr i l^'inuina d< "tro/aeleis y gasta- 
eies que ya no tennn liaciemlaa jjara teniur 
cell provisKius y gtntes que texie) lo habian 
giistadei, el elnlio Pedr inas dc Avila les diio 
epie jtt el no epieila mih liacer tompafiia con 
e lleis eu le)s gustos de la anuudu, <iuo si illos 
epieri'in vedverfi su ceista, epie lo hkieseii , y 
in«*i eomo geiite que habiapcrdidotexlo lo ejue 
tenia y tanto habia trabi^ado, aceudaron de 
torriar u prosog ir su jomada y dar fln A Ins 
Vidas y hsclendaN que les quedaba, e> descu- 
bnr aeii e 11a tlci ra, > ciertamLiito ellos lubicroii 
grande constancia y ammo " Ktlacion del 
primer IXacub , MS, 
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same station so long .is to rendoi Iiiniscdf formicLible )>> nis .iiithonty It 
lutl, 11101 eov%, many paiticiilai causts of disgust with Pedraiias The fimc 
tionaiy sent out to succeed him w.is foitificd with ample instiuctions foi the 
good of the colony, and especially of the natives, whose lehgious conveision 
was uiged as a capital object, ana whose pcisonal fieedom was imequivocalh 
asseited, as loyal vass,ils of the ciown It is but justice to the Spanish 
government toalmitthat its provisions weie generally guided by a humane 
and consideiate jiolicy, which was as ic^nlaily fiiistiated liy the cupidity of 
the colonist and the capiicious ciuclty ot the (omiueior Tlio few remaining 
years of Pediaiias wei e spent in petty stpiabhlos, both of a pcisonal and otlicid 
nature , foi he was still continued Ih olhee, though m one of less coiisideiation 
than that which he had hitherto filled He survived but a few ycais, leaving 
behind him a leputation not to be envied, of one who iimted a pusiHanunous 
spirit with uncontiollable passions, but who disjilayed, notwitlistandmg, a 
ceitain einiu,y of charactei, oi, to sptak moie coiiectly, an impetuosity of 
liiiipose, wliK^h iniglit have led to good lesults had it taken a light direction. 
Hiifoitiinately, Ins lack of discution was such tluit the diiection he took was 
lately of service to his coimtiy or to himself 

Havin^ settled then dilhc litres with the govcinoi,and obtained his sanction 
to thou eiit(*j]>rise, the (onK I rates lost no tiim* in making the lequisite me 
p nations foi it Then hist step was to execute tin' memoiable con tiact which 
scivcil as the hisis of Iheii fntuie aiiangemcnts , and, as Pi/arios name 
appeals in tins, it seems pi oluble tint that chief had ciosscd ovci to Panama 
so soon as the favoiii ibh* disiiosition of l\diaiiis had been secure iL* The 
instillment, afiei invukm., iii the most solemn manner the names of the Holy 
Trinity and Oiu Lady the Hie sed Viigm, cts foith tliat wheieas the paities 
havf lull autlioiily to discovci ind siibdui the countnes and piovinces lying 
south of tJie (xulf, beloii^m^ tu tlie einpiie of Pt ru, and as Feinando de Liuiiie 
had .idvaiuiMl the f^ds for the int^^ipuse m bais of gold of the value of twenty 
tliousaiul ;;cs?s, lhe|lnutiully bind themselves to divulf* erpully among them 
the vhole of the connutied teintoiy T'his stipulation is leiteiatcd over and 
over igain, pai ticiiIaiJy with Khience to Liupie, who, it is declaied, is to bo 
entitled to osie thud ol all Iduds^ j jiiot, tic isiues of cveiy kind, gold, 
silvei, and pi cf ions stones, — to one thud even of .ill vassals, lents, and emolu 
meiits aiisiiig fiom siicli giant .is mxf be confeiicd by the ciowii on either of 
his iiiilitai y associates, to be held foi his own use, oi foi that of his hens, 
assigns,, 01 legal lepie^oiUxtive 

The two captains sokinnly engage to devote themselves exclusively to the 
picsent uiidei taking until it is accomphsliod , .iiid in cise of failuic in their 
pait of the (ovenant they pled^^e themselves to leimbiirse Liupie foi his ad 
vances, for whicJi all the piojicity they possess shall be held responsible, and 
this decltiiatiori is to he a siilhcient waiiant foi the execution of judgment 


llijs poluy IS iiotuol by tlu sa>,iujus 
Alartyr “Hu mutundis iiuiiqui pUiisiiiK 
f^ubtrnatoiibu'' iit lons'v iiiinis imperii as 
siK tudme iiisob scant, cogitatm, ((ui pricipui 
non lucrlnt prouinciariim domitoies, di hibc 
duLibus iiamqup alii ratio pondiratui (Pt 
Orbe, Novo (Parisiis 1587), p 408 ) Oneem 
not but regret that the philosopher who took 
so keen an IntereRt m the succt ssive ri vela 
tions of the dlflirtrtt portions of tin New 
World should have died before the eiupln of 
the Incas was disclosid to Liinpeins llo 
lived to Icarii and to record the oti Urs of 


‘ Hu 1) VIi \ieo the '^eat ( f Montezuma , 
Vo^Cuzeo 111 Imi, thenehei seat of Ata 
b ilipa 

In opposition to most authorities, — but 
n >t to the jiiduious Qumtaua, — I have con 
ft rmod to Montesinoa, in placing the exoeution 
of the contract at the commencement of the 
Bicoiid, instead of the first, expedition This 
airangcmeiit coincides with the date of the 
instrument itself, which, moreover, is reported 
tn extf’Ti'fo by no ancient writer whom I have 
consulted except Montesmos, 
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againstthein, in the same manner as if it had proceeded from the decree of a 
, court of justice. 

. The^ commanders, Pizarro and Alma^o, made oath, in the name of God 
and the Holy Evanajelists, sacredly to keep t^ia covenant, swearing it on the 
on which they traced with their own hands the sacred emblem of the 
♦ russ. To give still gi eater efficacy to the compact, Father Luque adminis- 
teiel the Sacrament to the parties, dividing the consecrated wafer into three 
poitions, of which each one of them paitook ; while the by-standers, says an 
historian, were affected to tears by this spectacle of the solemn ceremomal 
\Mtli T^hich these men voluntarily devoted themselves to a sacrifice that 
seamed little shoit of insanity.* 

The instrument, which was dated ^farch 10th, 1626, was subscribed by 
liUqiie, and attested by three lespectable citizens of Panamk, one of whom 
signed on behalf of Pizario, and the other for Almagro ; since neither of these 
Y' 11 ties, according to the avowal of the instrument, was able to subscribe his 
o'^ii name.* 

I'^uch'was the singular compact by which three obscure individuals coolly 
I lived out and paititioned among themselves an empire of whose extent, 
power, and resouices, of i>hose situation, of whose existence even, they had 
jio sure or precise kiioi\ ledge.# The positive and unhesitating manner in 
unich they speak of the giandeiir of this empiie, of its stores of wealth, so 
i oiiformable to the event, but of which they could have really known so little, 
foinis a striking contiast with the geneial skepticism and indifference mani- 
fi'sted by nearly eveiy other person, high and low^, in the commmiity of 
Panamfi..^ 

The relidous tone of the instiument is not the least lemarkable feature in 
it, especially when wc contrast this wutli the relentless policy pursued by the 
\eiy men who weie paities to it in then conquest of tne country. “ In tlie 
iicime of the Pi nice of Peace,” says the illustrious histo^te of America, “they 
1 i+ified a con ti. lot of which plunder and bloodshed weBfcho objects.”* The 
leffection seenLs reasonable. Yet, m Ciiticising w^hat is done, as welt as what 
In written, we must take into account the spirit of the times.* The invocation 
of Heaven was natural, where the object of the undertaking was m part a 
leligious one. Religion entered more or less into the theory, at least, of the 
Spanish conquests m the New World ' That motives of a baser sort mingled 
largely with these higher ones, and in different nroportions according to the 
character of the individual, no one wull deny. And few are they that have 
pioposed to themselves a long caieer of action without the intermixture of 
some vulgar personal motive,— fame, honours, or emolument. Yet that religion 
furnishes a Key to the American cuisades, however rudely they may have 
been conducted, is evident from the history of their oiigin ; from the sanction 
openly given to them by the Head of the Church ; from the tl^ng of self- 
devoted missionaiies who followed in the track of the conquerors to gamer up 


This singular instrument is given at 
length 1^ Moutcsinos v^uualcs MS, ailo 
J 26.) It may be found m the original in 
Vppendlx No, 6. 

For some investigation of the fact, which 
I u> been disputed by lAoTe than one. of 
' izarro’s Ignorance of the art of wilting, see 
I (lok 4. chap. 5 of this History . 

’ The epithet of loco, or “madman, ’ via*! 
jimnxngly bestowed < n Father Luque. for bis 
s^>jrited exertions in Inlialf of the ontcrpii&e 
I'adre Luque o lo ip, mij h OyUiio i i hfui, as il 


it wrere synonymous. Historia de las Indias 
iHlas c rierra Firme del Mar Ocopno. MS , 
Parte 3, lib, 8. cap 1. 

* Robcitson, Amerlta, vol. Ill p 5 

“ “ \ perfeiA Judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its authorwnt,” 

Najs the great bard of Reason A fair enti- 
t fsui will apply the same rule to action as to 
wrriting. and, in the moral estimate of conduct, 
witl take largely into aocoiint the *ipint of the 
age wliich piomptcd it 
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the rich hAvvcfet of ^ouls; fr6m th^ reiterated instructions of tl>e crown, the 
ffimt object of which was. the conversion of flie natives; from th^ subet-' 
stitious acts of the iroji-hearted soldiery themselves, whiclj, however they may 
be set down to fanaticism, were clearly too mucli in earnest to leave 'any* 
ground for the charge of hypocrisy. It was indeed a ^ery cross that was 
borne over the devotea land, scathing and consuming it in its terrible pr<^ress ; 
but it was still the cross, the sign of man’s shWatlon, the only sign by which 
geneiations and generations yet unborn w'ere to be resciiM mm eternal 
perdition. 

It is a remarkable fact which has hitherto escaped the notice of the his- 
torian, that Lunue was not the real party to tins contract. He represented 
another, who pioced in liis hands the funds lecpiired for the unuertakiiig. 
This appears from an instrument signed by Luque himself and certified before 
the same notary that prepared the original contract. The instrument declares 
tliat the whole sum of twenty thousand advanced for the expedition was 
furnished by the Licentiate (lasner do Espinosa, then at Panam^ ; that the 
vicar acted only as his agent anil by his authority ; and tliat, in consequence, 
the said Espinosa and no other was entitled to a third of all the pl^ofits and 
ac<iuisitions resulting from tlio conquest of Peru. This instrument, attested 
by three peisons, one of them the '<uue wlia had witnessed the original con- 
tl'hct, was dated on the 0th of ^\ugust, 1531. ® The Licentiate Espinosa was 
a reopectable functionary, who had filled the olfice of principal alcalde in 
Parien, and since taken a conspicuous part in the conquest and settlement of 
TieiTa Firme. He enjoyed much consideration for his personal character and 
station ; and it is remarkable that so little should be known of the manner in 
which the covenant so solemnly made was executed in reference to him. As 
in the case of Columbus, it is probable thav the unexpected niagnitude'of the 
results was such as to prevent a faithful adherence to the original stipulation ; 
►and yet, from the ^le cbnsideration, one can hardly doubt that the twenty 
thousand pews of bold speculator must have brou^jht him a magnificent 
return. ' Nor did the worthy vicar of Panama, as the history will show here- 
after, go without his rew^ard. 

Having completed these preliminary an-angeiuents, the three associates lost 
no time in making preparations for the voyage. Two vessels were purchased, 
larger and ever)r way better than tlKise’ employed on the former occasion. 
Stores were laid in, as experience dictated, on a larger scale than before, and 
proclamation was made of “an expedition to Peru.” But the call was not 
readily answered by the skeptical citizens of Panamfi.. Of nearly two hundred 
men who had embarked on the former cruise, not more than three-foiuths now 
remained.* ‘ Tin’s dismal mortality, and the emaciated, poverty-stricken aspect 
of the sur\ivors, snoke more eliKiuently than the braggart promises and mag- 
nificent prospects held out by the adventurers. StilC there were men in the 
coinmumt^of such desperate circumstances that any change seemed like a 
cliance of lettering their condition. Most of the former company also, strange 
to say, felt more pleased to follow up tlie adventure to the end than to abandon 


I'he instrument making this extraordi- 
nary disclosure is cited at length in a inanu- 
bcript entitled Koticia general del Peru, Tlerra 
Firme y Cblli, ^ Francisco Lopez de Cara- 
vantes, a fiscal officer in these coiouies. The 
MS., formerly presenvcd in the library of tho 
great college of Cuenca at Salamanca, is now 
to be found in her Majesty’s library at Madrid. 
The passage is extracted by Quintana, Eapa- 


flolcs cdlebres, tom. ii. Apend. No. 2, nota. 

' ' ** Ck>n cieiito i diez humbres sallb de Pa- 
nama, t fuo donde estaba el Capitan Pi^airo 
con otros cinquenta de los primeros clento i 
dier, que con ^l salieron, i dc los aetenta, que 
el Oapltau Almagro llevb, quando le fuc a 
busrar, que los clento i trelnta 1& eran muer- 
toB.” Xerez, Oonq^ del Peru. ap. Baicia, 
tom. iii. p. 180. 
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it as tlie\ tljc li^^ht of a bettei day dau nine: iiijoii tliiiii Fioin these 
souices the two captains succeeded m musteiin^ about one hundred and sixty 
men, nuking altogethei a vci y inadequate foice foi the coiupiest of an einpiie 
A few lioiscsweie also pin chased, and a hettti snpidy of ammunition and 
inihtaiy stoies than hefoie, thoiuh still on a veiy limited sctile Considering 
then funds, the only way of accounting foi this mu'^t be by the difhculty of 
obtaining supplies at Panama, whuh, lecently founded, and on the remote 
coast of the racihe, eoiild be appio uhed onlv by erossing the nigged hainei of 
mountains, which made the ti an spoliation of Imlky .11 tides e\tiemely difhcult 
Even such scant} stock of mateiials ,rs it posstssed was jnohahl} laid under 
heavy contiibutiun, at the })usent junctuu, ny the goxeinoi n piepniations for 
his own expedition t(‘ the noith 

Thus indirteiently luoNidod, the two (aptams, each in his own vessel, again 
took then depaitiiu fiom Panain4, undii the dnection of Baitliolomew Hiu/, 
a sajadoiis and k solute ])ilot, well expeiienccd m the navigation of the 
!>outnc 1 n 0«.eaii lie wa^ a native ot AIc^uei,in And dusia, tliat little ninst»ry 
of nautical enteipiise, which fuiniNlied so in niy si mien foi the fust voyages 
of Cohiijihiis ithoiit toiicliing at the intei \e nni_, jioiiits of the co..>t, which 
orteied no altiaction to the voyage is, tluv steiod taitlur out te) •‘t a, steeling 
diiect foi the Rio eU Sm Juau^the ulniost hunt u idled by Mmagio The 
season was liettei seketed tluii on the foiiiici occasion, and they wcie home 
along 1)} favouiable biee/'s to the pi ice of then elestiiiation, whidi they 
1 cat bed without aceidoiit in i few eliys Lnteimg the nioiitli of the iivei, 
they saw the banks well lined with Ineluii hibitatioiis and Pizaiio, disem 
barking at the he^id of i jiaity ot m>I(1ic*is, siieciedcd in suji>ii^ing a small 
village and e<uiMiig (iP i eemsidci ible booty of ^ukl on uiunts found in the 
dwellings, togctlu i with i few of the natiye s ‘ 

Flushed witli then sucecss, the twodiiefs win (onhdent that the sj^ht of 
the iieh spoil so >]»e.e(hly obtained coiikl not fail to ehaw adveiitiiieis to then 
standaid in fkauaina , and, as Ihc^ felt nioie tlian e\OT the ne.(e^sitv of a 
stiongen foicc to cope with the thickenin^ pepiilation of tlie eoiintiy whicli 
the*y weue now to penetiate, it was decide el tint Almaf^io ''hould letuin with 
the treasiiie «and lx at up foi leinfen cement's while the pilot Rui/, 111 tlie othei 
vessel, should leeoiinoitie the couiitiy towaids the seuith, and obtain sueii 
infoimation as might determine theiPfutuic luoycments Pi/aiio, vvitli tho 
lest of the foiee*, would remain in the neiglibom hood ejf the iivei, as he was 
assiueel by the Indian piisoneis tint not fai eift m the inteiioi was an onen 
leach of eountiv, whci*che anel his mem could hud comfoi table ijuaiters Tins 
aiiangemeiit was instantly jmt in e^xeciition \\ e v\ill hist uceonipaiiy the 
intrepid pilot m liis cruise towaids the soiuh 
Coasting aloi g thegicat ceintinent, with Ins can\as still sjn cad to favouiable 
winds, the fust place at which Rui/ east anclioi was »>ff tlie little island of 
Gallo, about two degiees noith 'IJie iiihahitaiits, wlio v\eie not numerous, 
were prepared to give him a hostile lecejition , for tidings of the invaders had 
preceded tliern along the eountiy, and even 1 ear bed this insulate^d spot As 
the object of Ruiz was to e*\ploie, not to eonejiicr, he did not caie to entangde 
himself in hostilities with 1 he natives >0, changing his purpose of landing, he 
weighed an c hoi, and i^n down the roast as fai as what is now calh'd the Ray 
of St Matthew The countrv, which, is he aovanced, continued to exhibit 
evidcnee of a bettoi oulture as well as of a moie dense population than the 
paits hitherto oeen, was ciowded, along the shores, with spectatois, who gave 

Xeroz. Conq del Pctu Ap Tar<.ia,t m Vis — Conq dal Pfru lib 1 rap 1 — 

}U pp 180, 181 — Naharro, PelacI i =Qmnrl , Hemra, Hlht gfneral, dec lib S, cap. 13 
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no signs of feai oi hostility They stood gazing on the vessel of the white 
men as it glided smoothly into the ci>stal wdteis of the bay, fancying it, says 
an old wiitei, some mysterious being descended from the skies 

Without staying long enough on this fricinlly coast to undeceive the simple 
people, Rui/, standing od sho c, stiuck out into the deep sea ; but he had not 
sailed fai in that direction Avhen he was surpnsed by the sight of a vessel, 
seeming m the distance like a caiavel of consideiable size, tiaveised by a large 
s,iil that earned it sluggishly ovei the waters. The old navigator was not a 
little peipleved by this phonoinenoii, as he was contidcnt no Euiopean bark 
could have been befou him m thes^ latitudes, and no Indian nation yet chs 
covered, not even the civilized Me\iuin, was acquainted with the use of sails 
in navigation \s he duw nc ii, he found it was a large vessel, or lathei laft, 
called halstt by the natives, consisting of a numbei of huge timbeis of a light, 
poious wood, tightly hshed togethei, with% frail llooiing of reeds laised on 
them by w.iy of dci k Two masts oi sturdy poles, c i ected in tlie middle of the 
vc'-sil, '*ust lined t, 1 ii squ uo sail of (otton, while a lude kind of ruddci and 
a movable keel, 1 1 id( of ])l ink msc ted between the logs, enabled the maimer 
to ^ne a diiectio i to the doilmg fabin, which held on its eouise without the 
aid of oar oi juddle ” ''imple ai(hitecttiie of this craft was suthcieiit foi 
the piiiposis of the iutive>, u d indeed his continued to answei them to the 
piestnt •la\ , f u tin h fha, siiiuiounted by sm ill thatched huts or cabins, still 
supplies the nlo^f (oniiiiodious me ins for the tianspoitxtion of passengcis and 
luggage on tlie sti ^ ii is anil alon^ the sIiok of this pait of the South American 
continent 

On coming alongMili, Riuz found seveial Indians, botli men and women, on 
bond, soini with nch oiiianicnts on tin i peisons, besides seveial articles 
wiought with considiial ^e skill in gold and silver, which they weie canying 
for pin poses of tialhc to the dillerent jdaces along tlic coast But wliat moat 
atti acted hiS attciiLoii was the woollen cloth of whicli some ot their di esses 
weie made It was* of a hue textuie, delicately emhroideied with hguies of 
buds »iiid flowi is, and ilyi d m bnllianfc colouis He also oliseive i m the boat 
a run of balances made to weigh the piecious metals “ Hi^ astonishment at 
these pi oofs of ingenuity and i ivih/ation, so much higher than anything he 
had evei seen lu the country, was heightened by the intelhgence whicli he 
lolleetcd from some of these Indians Two of them had eonie from Tumbe/, 
a Peiuvian port, some degrees to the south ; and they gave hrii to undei 
stind that in then iieigliliouihood the helds wcie covered with large Hocks of 
the animals fiom which the wool was ol)t.iined, and that gold and silver were 
almost as common as wood in the palaces of then monarch The Spaniaids 
listened greedily to lepoits which hxrmonized so well with their fond desues. 
Though half distrusting the e\«iggoiation, Rmz resolved to detain some of 
the Indians, includiix tlie natives of Tuinbc/, that they nnglit lepeat the 

>3 “Traia hu^ inuitdos v antcuas de cotton and w oollpn “ L'-pejf s guamecidos de 

muy hna rnadira y de algodoii del ladicha ^»ldti,yta&as5 otrabvanijasparabeber, 

Tnisino tdllo do minora qu loa imostros tiihim mm ha*! mantas dt lana y do 
luvloi ” Kelacion de los pnmeros Dcsciibn y cainisaa y uljubaa \ altaQcres j alaremes V 

muntos de F Puano y liioRo de Alraigro otrasmuohis rupas, todo lo mas deeliomuy 

Racada dfl C idice Ni 120 de la Biblioteca labrado de labores muy ncas de colores do 

Imponil do X lenn'i Mb t>rana y caimisi y azul y amanllo, y de todaa 

In a short mticf of this expodition oiras colorcs de diversas inaneras de labores y 

written appirtnlly^t th lime of it or soon liguras do avos y ammales, y Pescadoe, T 

after, a minute spenflcition Is givou of the arbilesas y trablan unos pesos chiquitoa de 

several articUs found in the baho iraong pesar oro como htchura de Koinana.. y otras 

them are mcntloiiLd iml mnrors of muchas cosas " Rclacion sicada dc la Bib- 

burnished sihcr, and curnus labrus both lioteca Imperial de Vienna, MS 
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wondrous tale to his coniinaiidei, and at the same time, by leaiiimg the Cas» 
tilian, mijiht hoieiftei serve as interpreteis with their countiyraen The rest 
of tlie paity he suftered to pioceea without fiiither inter uption on then 
voyage Then, holding on his coiuse, the prudent pilot, without touching at 
my other point of the coast, advanced as far as the Punta de Pasado, about 
half a device south, having the gloiy of being the hist European who. sailing 
in this diiection on the Pacihc, had crossed the equinoctial hue This was 
the limit of his discoveiies , on reaching which he tacked about, and, standing 
<iway to the noith, succeeded, aftei an absence of several weeks, in regaining 
the spot where he had left Pizaiio and his comrades ** 

It was high time , foi the spiiits of thaf little band had been >orely tned by 
the penis they had onroimteied On the depaituie of hisves'^els, Pizario 
maiclied into the inteiior, in the hope of hnding the pleasant champaign 
country which had been piomised(um by the natives But at every step tlie 
forests seemed to grow denser and darker, and the trees towered to a height 
such as he had never seen, even in these fiuitful remons, where Natuie works 
on so gigantic a scale Hill continued to rise above hill, as he advanced, 
rolling onwaid, as it weie, by successive waves to ]oin that colossal barnei 
of the Andes, whose fiosty sides, far away above the clouds, spicad out like 
1 cm tain of burnished silver, that seemed to connect the heavens with the 
eai th 

On crossing these woody eminences, the forlorn adventureis would plunge 
into ravines of fnghtful depth, where the exhalations of a humid soil steamed 
up amidst the incense of sweet scented tloweis, which shone through the deep 
gloom in e\ery conceivable vaiiety of colour Buds, especially of the parrot 
tube, mocked this fantistic variety of nature with tints as brilliant as those 
of the vegetable woild IMonkeys chatteud in crowds above then heads, and 
made grimaces like the fiendish spirits of these solitudes , while hideous 
reptiles, engendeied m the slimy depths of the pools, gathered round the foot 
steps of the waiuleiers Here was seen the gigantic boa, coiling his unwieldy 
folds about the tn'es, so as hardly to be distinguished from their trunks, till 
he was leady to dait upon his prey , and alligators lay basking on the borders 
of the sti earns, oi, gliding iindei the waters, seized their incautious victim 
before he was awaie of their approach Many of the ypaniaids perished 
miseiably m this way, and otlieis wete waylaid by the natives, who kept a 
jealous eye on their movements and availed themselves of every oppoitunity 
to Uke them at advantage Fourteen of Pizarro’s men weie cut on at once 
in a canoe which had 'stranded on the bank of a stream 

Famine came in addition to other troubles, and it was with difficulty that 
they found the means of sustaining life on the scanty fare of the foiest,— 
occasionally the potato, as it giew without cultivation, or the wild cocoanut, 
or, on the shore, the salt and bitter fruit of the mangrove ; though the shoie 
was less tolerable than the foiest, from the swarms of mosquitoes which com 
pelled the wretched adventurers to buiy their bodies up to then very faces in 
the sand. In this extremity of suftenng, they thought only of return ; 

Xerez, Conq del Peru, ap Barela, tom fresh In their own memory mu6t be so In that 
Ilf p. iHl — Relncloii sacada de ia Biblioteca of every one else 

Impel lal de Vienna. Vig^Hcrrera. Hist • “-Todo clsa montaflas. con arboles hasta 
t,eiifral dec 3 lib 8, cap n One of tbo cl cielo Herrera, Hist general, ubi 
authorities speaks of his having beta sixty supra, 
days on this end e I regret not to be able to ' Ibid , ubl supra 

give precisf* dales of the e>ents m these e irly • Herreia, loc clt — Gomara, Hist de las 

expeditions. But diunology is a thing Ind , cap 108 »Nabarro, Relacion sumarla, 
beneath the nOti e of thc^e ancient clironiclers, MS 

w^o seem to i.hiiik the date pf e\ eiils so 
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and all schemes of avarice ami ambition— except with Pizairo and a fev. 
dauntless spirits — were exchanji^ed for the one cravinj^ desire to return tt) 
Fanamfu 

It was at this crisis that the pilot Ruiz returned with the report of hi- 
biilliant discoveries ; and, not Ioh.q aftei\ Alnia»ro sailed into port with his 
vessel laden with provisions and a considerable reinfurceinent of volunteers. 
The voyage of that commander had been prosperous. When ho arrived at 
Panama., he found the government in the hands of Don Pedro de los Rios ; 
and he came to anchor in the harbour, unwilling to trust himself on shore till 
he had obtained from Father Luque some account of the dispositions of th<‘ 
executive* These were sufficientiy favoumble; for the now governor had 
particular instructions fully to carry out the arrangements made by his prede- 
cessor with the associates. On learning Alrnagro s arrival, he came down to 
tlie port to welcome him, professing his wUlingness to aftord every facility for 
the execution of his designs. Fortunately, ^ist before this period a small body 
of military adventurers had come to Panama, from the mother- country, burn- 
ing with desire to make their fortunes in the New World. They eaiight much 
more eagerly than the old and wary colonists at tlie golden bait lield out to 
tliem ; and with their addition, aiid that of a fc>v supernumerary stragglers 
who hung about the town, Aliuagro found himself at the head of a reinforce- 
ment of at least eighty men, with which, having laid in a fiesh supply of 
stores, he again set sail for the Rio do San Juan. 

The arrival of the new recruits all eager to follow up the expedition, the 
comfortable change in their circumstances produced by an aniple supply of 
provisions, and the glowing pictures of the wealth that awaited them in th»^ 
south, all had their eftect on the deiecte<i 'spirits of Pizarro’s followers. Tlieii' 
late toils and privations were speedily foi^otten, and, with the buoyant and 
variable feelings incident to a freebooter’s life, they now called as eagerly ou 
their commander to^o forward in Jthe voyage as they had before called on him 
to abandon it. Availing themselves of the renewed spirit of enterprise, th(» 
captains embarked on board their vessels, and, niuler the guidance of tho 
veteran pilot, steered in the same track he had lately pursued. 

Rut the favourable season for a southern course, wliich in these latitudes 
lasts but a few months in the year, had been suffered to escape. The breeze* > 
blew steadily towards the noitn, and^ strong current, not far from shore, set 
in the same direction. The winds frequently rose into tempests, and th ; 
unfortunate voyagers were tossed about, for ihany days, in the boiling surges, 
amidst tlie most awful storms of thunder and lightning', until at length they 
found a secure haven in the island of Gallo, already visited by Ruiz. As thev 
were now too strong in numbers to apprehend an assault, tlie crews landed, 
and, experiencing no molestation from the natives, they continued on tlio 
island for a fortnight, refitting their damaged vessels, and recruiting them- 
selves after the fatties of the ocean. Then, resuming their voyage, the cap • 
tains stood towards the south until they reached the bay of St. Matthew. As 
they advanced along the coast^ they were struck, as Ruiz had been before, with 
the evidences of a higher civilization constantly exhibited in the general 
aspect of the country and its inhabitants. The hand of cultivation was visible 
in every quarter. T?ne natural appearance of the coast, too, had something in 
it more inviting ; for instead of tne-eternal labyrinth of mangrove-trees, with 
their complicated roots snarled into formidable coils under the water, as if to 
waylay <ind entangle the voyager, the low margin of the sea was covered witli 
a stately growth of ebony, and with a species of mahogany, and other hard 
woods that take the most brilliant and variegated polish. The sandal-wood># 
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and many bal&alnic troes of unknown nanio'*, ‘Scattered thoir swoot odours fnv 
and wide, not in an atmosphere tainted with vc^;ela)»Ie corruption, hut on the 
pure breezes of the ocean, bearing health as well as fragrance on their winc»s. 
Broad patches of cultivated land intervened, disclosing lull-sides covered Anth 
the yellow maize and the potato, or checkered, in tlie lower levels, w ith ])looining 
plantations of cacao. 

Tile villages became more iiunieroiLs ; and, as the vessels rode at anchor off 
the port of Tacamez, tlie Hpaiiiauls saw before them a tOA\n of two thousand 
houses or more, laid out into streets, Avith a nnmorons population clustering 
around it in the suburbs.*® The men and Avomcn disjilayed many ornaments 
of gold and precious stones about their per^pns, Avliich may sene strange con- 
sidering that the Penman Incas claimed a monopoly of leAvels for tbeniselves 
and the nobles on wlioiu they condescended to bestow them. But, although 
the 8i)aniards had noAV i cached the outer limits of tlie Peruvian empire, it 
Avas not Peru, hut Quito, and that portion of it hut recently brought undiT 
the sceptre of the Incas, where tlie ancient usages of the jieojile could hardly 
have been effaced under the oppressive system of the Ameiican despots. The 
adjacent country av<i<;, Tiioreov(*r, paiticularly rich in gold, AAdiich, collected 
from the Avashings of the sti earns, still forms one of the staple in-oducts of 
Barbacoas. Here, too, was the fair River of PuKualds. so called fiom the 
quarries of the beautiful gem on its bordeis, fioin whicJi the Indian tiionarchs 
enriched their treasury.*^ 

The Spaniards ga/ed with d(‘]ight on these undeniable evidences of wealtb, 
and saAv in tlie careful cultivation of the soil a comfortable assurance tliat they 
liad at length reached tlie land Avhich had so long been seen in brilliant, tboiigli 
distant, persjicctive befou* them. But here aeain they Aveie doomed to be 
disappointed by the Avarlike spirit of the people, who, conscious of their OAvn 
strength, sliOAved no disposition to quail hefoie the invadei s. On the contrary, 
several of their canoes shot out, loadwl Avith warriors, who, displaying a gold 
mask as their ensign, hoveied round the Acssels Avith looks of defiance, and, 
when pursued, easih’^ took shelter under the lee of the land 

A more formidable body mustered along the shore, to the number, accoidiiig 
to the Spanish accounts, of at least ten thousand warriors, eager, apparently, 
to come to close a^'tion Avitli the invaders. Noi could Pizario, avIio had landed 
with a party of his men in the hope of a^conference willi the natives, Avholly 
prevent liostilities ; and it might have gone haul Avith tlie Spaniards, hotly 
pressed by theii re'solute enemy so superior in number^ but for a ludicrous 

Xerpz, Coiiq. del Peru, ap llarcia, tom. more befltlinfc the tunes of tlie Intas. “I 

lii. p. 181.— Relauon sacada de la DiMiotoca iievei vibited it,” sajs. the tiavellci, “owing 

Imperial de Vienna, MS —Nabairo, IWacion to the Bupi rstitious dread ot the natives, 

sumaria, MS. — Montepinos, Annnles, IIS, who assured me that it was emhanted. and 

afiol52G. — Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib 1, cap. guarded bj’ an enormous diagon, v\hich 

1 -Relacion del primer. Descub , MS poured fortli thunder and lightning on those 

Pizairo’s secretaiy speaks of fuieof tin- vvho dared to nsceml the nvci ” Jlesidence 

towns 08 containing 3000 houses : “Kn esta in South America, vol n p. 406. 

Tierra bavia mueliop JUantemmieritos, i la “.'^aileron a loh delios navlos quatone 

Gente tenia mui buena orden de vi'ur, los canons gi andt'S con muebos IndloBdosarma- 

Pueblos consusCallofi, iPIcUjjs: J’ueblohavia dos de oro y plata, y trahian en la una canon 

que tenia mas de tres mil ra*Jas, i otros liav la o f n c-.tandartc* y enciina do el uri hollo dc nn 
inenores.” Conq. del Peiu, ap. llartia, tom. inudio desio dc oro, y dioron una suelta ,i los 

111 . p. 181. ^ iiavKn poi p'lsirlos en maner.i quo no los 

Stc'^piison, who visited this part of the pudicse cnojar, y osi dicron vuclta .icla dHu 

coast early in the present century, n prolnse pueblo, y los navios no los pudicroii tomar 

in his description of its mineral and vegetable poique ho mctieron en los baxos junto a 

tieasurcs q'hp i nierald-mine in tlic nrigb- latifTTi” Urlaclon ‘^acada do Ja Biblfoteca 

bouihood ol Lis I'>meraida'5, ontfe so famous. Impel lal d<* V lenua, Ms. 
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accident leportod l)y the Imtoiuns as happening to one of thq^a\alieis Tins 
was a fall noin Ins lioibe, which so astonished the liaibaiians, who wcio not 
piepared foi this division of what seemed one and the same bciiiij into two, 
that, billed with coiistei nation, they fell hark, and left a way open foi the 
(’Inistians to legain then \essels ’ 

A council of wai w.is now called It was evident that the forces of the 
Spaniaids weie une(]nal to a fonte^t with so nmneions and well appointed a 
body of natives ; and, even if they sliould pievail heie, tliey coiikl have no 
hope of stemming the toiient which must use against them in their progress, 
- foi the coimti} was becoming moie ,ind moie thickly settlefl,and towns and 
hamlets staited into view at evei v new lioadland winch tin > doubled. It was 
bettei, in the ojmiion of some, — tltt faint hetiitcd, — to abandon the eiitei pnse 
at once, as beyond then stieivth But Almagio took a diHeient view of the 
atfaii ‘‘To go home,” he said, ‘'with nothing done, would he luin, as well as 
disgrace Theie wa'i sciKcly oii(‘ hut had left neditois at Panama, who 
looked foi payment to the fiuits of this expedition To go home now would 
be to dehvei themselves at oiu e into tlien hands Jt would be to go to prison 
Bcttei to loam a freeman, though in the wildeini‘»s, than to he bound with 
fettei s in the dungeons of Panamfi The only couiso foi them,” he concluded, 
‘‘was the one Iitely pnisiad IViifti might tind some more commodious 
place wheic lie could uniaui \ illi pait of the foice wliile he himself went back 
foi i((i lilts to Panama TJie s^oiy tluv had now to tell of the luhes of the 
land, as they had seen them with then own e}(s, would put thou expedition 
m a veiy dithucnt liglil, and could not fail to cliaw to then haniiei as many 
vohuiteeis as they needed ’ 

But this icHoimuendation, howc vci judu lous, was not altogether to the taste 
of the lattei (ommandei, who did not leh the pait, which constantly fell to 
him, of K mamiiig bchin I in the swamps and foiestsof this wildcountiy “ It 
IS all veiy well, ’ he said to \lmagio, ‘ foi you, who ]> iss youi time pleasantly 
enough, caieering to and fio in youi vessel, oi snu^lv shelteied in a land of 
plenty at Panama ; but it is <|uite anothei niattoi foi tho'^e w ho sta> behind 
to dioop and die of hungii in the wildeiiie^s To this Almagio retorted 
witli some iieat, piofessing liis own willingness to tiki* chaue oi the hiave 
men vvho would leinain witli him, if Pi/aiio declined it The contioveisy 
jissiiming a moie angiy and menacing tone, fiom woids the> would have soon 
come to blows, as both, laying then iiands on then sw ouB, weie pi^aiing tu 
iiish on each othti, wlieii the tieasiuei Ribera, aided by the pilot Hiiiz, sue- 


“ A 1 tiomp ) < 1 ( I lompf i l<<s con lo *4 
olH'J, uno (it uqiullo'i tic f iluUo (a>«i tl« I 
c ilwillo abojo, 3 CDiJio los Tiulios m( ron divi 
(lir^p ‘Hint 1 aninuil on dos p nit s tt nn nclo por 
cierto qno tutlo ti i nna cosx, fut tl 

miodo qui tubioiou qiu \olvioron list pildas 
dando x ot o<» i los hiij os, die icndo, qut st Ii ibi i 
hccho dos li iciorid > admiiacion dell 3 lo dial 
no lut Hn inisfeiio , poiqm jinuacitcti osto 
so pitsumc, qiu niitiMutodislosciistnnos ’ 
(llflat 1011 del ^piiinoi, Jlosoub , Vis) IJiis 
waj of attouniin^ foi tlio piiiic of tb bin 
bariaiih is ceitaiiily qiulc as cudibb as tli 
rxplanatlin, uritUr Himdar cirtumstaiut s, 
iftuidod by tilt a])pantion of the militant 
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histQiiins ol tin ‘^t^wus 

‘ ‘ No tri Ijin bolvd pobits, u ptd'i 
limusiui, 1 morn tn las (autbs los qne 
teiiian uiiidas ilfrma, llM gtiit lal, dot 


J lib 10, tup 2 

< oujo ibi, i xtiMi on los \»\ios, 
idondi no le faltabi \ iliialla, no padtcla li 
misena do U hainbro, 1 olra^ angustias quo 
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(Iltiitra, Hist geinral dtt 3, lib lu, cap 
J) lilt tisaheisof Cuites andJ'izarn how- 
t\ti doughty tbtir at b it vt mt nts, tortainly 
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latod by Hudibris, iil o, 

“ \s Rome think, 

Of old di I neither cat nor drink , 
l>etauM , nlidi tlioiongli deserts vast 
Vnd regions tbsolato they past, 

Unkss the} pra^t d, tin re s not ont -woid 
Ot tb< ir provision on record , 

VVl I )i inidt Ronit c niidently wiilo, 
llity had no '.tomoths fmt to hglit ' 
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cycled m packing tlieiM It required but littk ettoit oi^th^p pak 
cooler oounsellSvs to oofivmce the cavalieis of the folly of u Cood1Wr»^hich 
imv»t at once teinnimte the expedition in a mangier liHle ciegitable to^fts pro- 
jectors, A leconcihation consequently took place, snlhcient, at leastTui qilt 
^ward show, to allow the tw o conun \ndei s to ,ict tos>etiiei in < oiicert A^nla^l<ys 
*plan was then adopted ,^anciit onl> lenuintMl to tmd out the niost seeui*e jind 
Convenie'nt ^pot foi ^Pizavro^s qdSMteis 

Seveial days weie passed in touching at difieieut parts of the coast, thev 
letiaeed then couise, but e\e‘y where the natives appealed to have caPght 
the^laii^and assumed a menacing, and from then niunbets a foimidablei 
aspect The«more iioitheily ic gion, with its unw holesom^ fens and foiests 
wrhere nature wa^es a wai even moie letentless than man, was not to be 
tlioiiglit of 111 tills porpleMty, they decided on the little island of Gallo, as 
being, on the whole, from its distance from the shoie, and fiom the scantiness 
of its population, the most eligible spot foi them in their foiloin and destitute 
condition 

But no sooiiei was the lesolutioii of the two captains made known than a 
feeling of discontent hioke foi tli among thi n followeis, especially those who 
were to lemam with Pizairo on the island “ \V hat ’ ” they o\< lanned, “ weio 
they to be dragged to that obseme sp# to die by hungei i llie whole expe 
dition had been a rlieat and a failuie, fiom beginning to end The golden 
countiies, so much vaunted, had seemed to fly befoic them as tliey advanced , 
and the little gold they had been fortunate enough to glean had all been sent 
back to Panamfi- to entice otliei fools to follow their example What had 
they got in return for all their sufteiin^s^ The only tieasures they could 
boast were their bows and aiiows, and they were jiow to be left to die On ihit 
dreary island, without so much as a lood of conseciated grounil to lay tlieir 
bones in ’ ” 

In this exaspeiated state of feeling, seveial of the soldiers wrote l»ck to 
their frieii^ infoi riling them of then dcploiable condition, and complaining 
of the coIdJblooded inannei in which they weie to be saciiticed to the obstinate 
cupidity of then Icadeis But the Uttei weie waiy enough to ,inticipate this 
movement, and Alniagio defeated it by seizing all the letteis m the vesseh 
and thus cuttin off at once the means of communication witli their fneiids al 
home Yet this act of uns( rupulous violence, like most other similar acts, fell 
short of its purpose , foi a soldiei named Sarabia had the inganitity to evade 
it by inti odiicing a lettei into a ball of cotton, w Inch w as to be taken to Panama 
as a sjieciinen of the products of the country and presented to the governor s 

lettei, which was signed by several of the disaffected soldiery besides 
the wnter, painted iii gloomy colours the miseries of then condition, accused 
the two comraamleis of being the authois of this, and called on the authoiities 


Pedro Plzarro, Descub y t onq , MS — 
Relacion lucada la Biblioteca Imperlar de 
Vieoa, MS — Nabarro, lieiacion Humarla MS 
—Zarate Conq del Pera, lib 1, cap 1 — Her- 
rera, Hist general, dec 3, Ub 10, cap 2 —It 
^os singularly unfortiinate that Pi /ario, in- 
stead of sii iking farther south, should h t so 
long clung to the northern shoi^oftht conti- 
nent Dumpier notices them as afflictcdWUh 
ineessant rain , while the inhospitahlo foralts 
and the particularly ferocious character of the 
natives continued to makf* these regions but 
Ultte kuowii down to hl<9 time ixv bis 


Voyages and Adventures (London, 1770), 
Yol 1 chap 14 

" Miserablemento morlr adonde auti no 
havia lugar Sagrado, paia seputtnia de bus 
cuerpos ' Herrera, Hist general, dec 3 lib 
10, cap, 3 

“ "Motleion ell un ovlllo de algt^on una 
carta fimnida Je muchoscn que sumariamonte 
daban cuenta de las hambies, niuortes \ 
desnude/ que padeclan, y que eia cosa de 
risa todo, pucs las riquezas se babian con 
\ertldo eu fleebas, y no havia otra oita ' 
Monteslnos, Aunoles , afio IS2’‘ 



^DIGKaH’ION of the GOV^NjOB. ' ‘ 1),S 

■» - > -*',■■ 

{It P*wtmi^t 0 tiuterfere by (fending a vessel to tak^ thjijAfrcfhi iM tte^olate spot 
whij© sOmie^f jbkem liiight still found survivihg tKe Actrrefs (pf tlietr ebnfine- 
ment; condi#ed with « stnjjza, in whiek tko tiro<^Iefii(lfrs 

stigrpdtiis^ as partners in a slaughter-llonso,— one bdng«|^pkited.$o drive iii 
thr catti^for the othev to kiitcher. The verses, which 1^ aijuritency in their 
day airiong the colonists to which they were ceritinly not entltlhff by their 
poetical merits, iday l)e thus rendered into corr6s|>6nding rloggft*ei : * 

“ liook out, S*fior Govrruo •, 

For th<‘ diover while he's iieai ; 
ninco he goeti home to get the ^hcr p . 

* For the butelfer, who stays here.” ■’ ^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

INDIGNATION OP THE GOVEUNOU — STEKN RESOLUTION OP PrZARRQ— “PROSECU- 
TION OF THE VOYAGE — JIRILLIANT ASPECT OF TUMMKZ — DISCOVERIES ALONG 
THE COAST — RETLRN TO P\NAMA — lUZARRO EWBARKS FOR SPAIN. 

1627 ~- 1628 . 

Not long after Ahuagro’s departure, i*izarro sent off the rejRainiiig vessel, 
under the pictext of its l^eing put in repair at Panamfi. It prol^bly relievetl 
liihl of a part of his followers, whose mutinous spirit niatle them an obstacle 
it^er than a help in liis forlorn condition, and with whom he was the more 
willing to part from the ddticulty of lindr subsistence on the liarren spot 
’which he now occupied. 

(IreaWas the dismay occasioned by the return of Ahiiagro and his folloivei-'. 
in the little coniinuiiity of Paiiamfi ; for the letter surrepUtiously cimveyed in 
the ball of cotton fell into the hands for which it was inicnded, ana the ( on- 
tents soon got abroad, with the usual quantity of exaggeration. TJie haggard 
and dejected mien of the adventurers, of itself, told a tale sufficiently dis- 
heaitening, and it was soon generally believed that the few' iJl-fated suivivois 
of the expedition were detained against theii will ]>y Pizaiio, to end then- 
days witli'their disappointed leader on^liis desolate island. 

Pedro de los Rio^ the governor, was so much incensed at the icsult of the 
expedition, and the waste of life it had occasioned to the colony, that lie turned 
a deaf ear to all the applications of Luqiie and Aliiiagio for further coiuite- 
naiice in the affair ; he derided their sanguine anticipations of the future, and 
finally resolved to send an officer to the isle of Gallo, with orders to biing back 
every Spaniard whom he should hud still living in that dreary abode. Two 
vessels were immediately despatched for the purpose, and placed under charge 
of a cavalier named Tafur, a native of Cordova. 

Meanwhile, Pizarro and his folfow'eis w'ere experieiiciijig all the iniserieH 
which might liave been expected from the chaiucter of the barren spot on 
which they were imprisoned. They were, indeed, relieved from all appre- 
liensions ot the natives, since these had quitted the island on its occupation 

Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. Pues^ofior Gohernadof, 

lit. p. ISl.-r-Nabarro, lleLicioii sumaria, MS. ' Alfrolo Lien por enCerb 

Balboa, Hist, du Perou, chap. 15.— *• Al -* que alU va el recogedui, 

fln de la petlciou que haclan eu la carta al y acA queda el carnicero " 

Govemador puso Juan de Sarabla, natural de 'VIonte'^inoR, Anuoles MS , afio I''*!?:. 

Tnqillo, esia cuarteta: 
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by the 'white men ; Init they Jiad to endure the pains of hunger even in a 
greater degree than they had foimcily expeiienccd in the -^iild woods of the 
neighbouiing (oiitinent Then piincipal food was crabs and such shell hsh as 
they could scantily juck up alon^ the shoic's Incessant stoiins of thunder and 
lightning, foi It was the lainy easoii, swept o\er the dexoted island and 
drendiecl them with a peipetiial Hood Thus, half naked, and pining with 
famine, theie weie few in that little (onipaii} who did not feel the sjmit of 
enttipiise qiieiidied within them, oi who looked foi any hajipiei termination 
of then dittnulties than that atioi<Ud by a letuiii to Panama The appeal - 
anee of Tafui, theiefoie, with Ins two vessels, well stoied with piovisions, was 
greeted witli all the ia])tnie th it the eiew of a sinking wieck i neht fe'cl on the 
aiiival of Some nnexiHchd snecom , aiul* the only thought, at te i sitisfynig 
the immediate eiavin^s of liuiigei, was to emhaik and leave the detested isle 
foi evei 

But h\ the sinio \e^sel htteis came to Pi/aiio fioni Ins two eoiifeiiPiates, 
Liujiie and Almagio, Ik >( i ( hin^ hmi not to dispaii in his ]»iesemt extumitv, 
but to Jiold fast to h s ejji^inal pnipose To utinu iimh i the pie'^ent ciuiim 
shin ces would be to eal tlu file of the exjudition, and they solemnly eii- 
gagenl, if he would Kinain him at Ins post, to ininidi him in a shoit time with 
the iiecess.uv iiuans toi ^onu foiwaid * 

A ia> of Impe was enough foi tlu ooinageoiis ^pnit of Pi/airo It does not 
appeal that he himself had fi tei tamed, at any time, thoughts of letuining. 
li he had, these woids ot eiKouiagonunt entiidy hanished them fiom his 
bosom, and he jucpaied to stand the foi tune of the cast on whidi he had so 
desperately vdituiccl He knew, lioweiei, that scdicitations oi k monstianees 
would a\ail little with tin (omjianiems of Ins euteipiise , and he piohahly did 
not care to wm o\ti the nioic timid spiiits win>, by pcipetualJy looking hack, 
would only lie a dog <»u hisfutnie movements He announced Insovvnpni 
jiose, liowevei, in i I roiiu but decided in iniiei, cluiacteiistic of a man moie 
aicnstoi led to act than to tilk, and wt 11 < ihnhted to in ike an impiession on 
his lough toliowei^ 

Hiawiiig Ins swend, he tiaced a Iiiu with it on the sind fiom cast to west 
Then, tuinmg towaids the south, ‘‘liieiids and comiades ' he saul, “on 
that side aie tod, hungcj, nakedness, tlie dienching stoim, deseitKm, and 
death , on thi> side, e<is( and jileasme Tlieie lies Pciu with its i idles ; here, 
Panama and its jioveitv Choose, cadi*n}an, what Ix’st lu'comos a biave (Jas 
tilian. Foi my j>ait, 1 -,o to the south So saving, he stepped acioss the 
line.* He was followi d by tne biave pilot lliii7 , next by Pedio de Candia, a 
cavaliei, bom, as his name inipoit'', in one of the isles of (iiceie Eleven 
otheis successively ciossed tlie liim, thiu iiilimatiii^ then willingness to abide 
the fodiines of thui leadei, foi good oi hn evil Fanug to epiote the ciitliu 

‘ \f]t/ (niq tkl r«iM lu 1 t >nj j bi •> j oi jul i il I » ni iscrnics J'jitojiiil 
lii p 1S2 — /aratt, (tnii dt I 1 lu hi 1 Imn bum C asU 11 uio li ^ut raas bicii k 

rap 2 — Monte hirif)S, Viiiiil^, Vis am 1 27 j’^IuIicm Diciernbi e ‘•to poso la raja simii- 

Ibrif ra, Hist Kcneiigdic lib Ju c p nonb tUrtbnino Rui7 intui li d( VlfRiui, 

X ah mo, Jlelae ion suniiria, XIS J ♦ li > b < uidi Onogo, natuial do Caiulia 

“ Olxdccio la Tizair) j Hites qin sc epo- Monusmo", ViinaUii, MS , ufto lS-7 
cutasL suco an I'liiial, y u n lutido aiiiuiu I bo naniLS ol the s( Ihirtte n faithful cnui 

bi/ocoii la punta uni rl^ad'^)^l< iit( i Poni panmis are prisoned in the convention in Jid< 

elite > vnahnlo il niidio dia qiii iri li uitl tlu iijwn tv\o years later, vvluri tliey 

parl'*d( 8u iiotiui, J dtrroUio dijo, Camara iiosuitallj u innieinorated lor thin lo\allv 

das V amijros, (sta pniti is la do U nin iti_, J heir n urns should not be uiiiittid lUfta Ino- 
de lob tiabaj s dc lasliainbii s d 1 i lb '•nudi /, t )r\ « t the ( oiiqutst ot Pciu Il(.> wire 

de los atriiiiri<<. \ b tnpii s 1 ifri i Uirtol im* Tliii/ ^li^to^«l ib J*nalta JuJio 

del gust> 1 Ji I 111 M bi I 1 mail i a i de < aiidia Doiumtodi soi la I iiu , X nolua dc 
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sustic laii^iiafte of an ancient chi oiiicler, h.as coniniemoiated the names of this 
little band, who thus in the face of dilhcnltics unexampled in histoiy, with 
death rather than riches for their lewaid, piefeiied it all to abandoning their 
honoiii, and stood him by Ihui Uadei as in examule of loyalty to future 
ages ” * 

But the act excited no such admiration in the mind of Tafui, who looked 
on it as one of gioss disobedience to the commaiuls of the governoi, and as 
little bettei than madness, involving the (eitain destruction of the parties 
engaged in it lie lefiiscd to gi\e any sanction to it himself by leaving one 
of ms vessels vMth the adventnieis to juosociitc tlieii voyage, and it was with 
gieat dilhcnlty that he could b( pevsuaded even to allow them a pait of tlie 
stoies which he had bionjit foi tlien suppoit Ihis Iiad no mhiienee on 
then deteimination, and tl.e little piity, bidding adieu t) then letmmng 
comiadcs, umained niishakcn in then puipose of abiding the foi tunes ot 
then commandei ' 

Thoie is SOUK thing stiikin; to tJie im i>,in ition in tlje spcctacic of these 
few biave spiiits thus cousi dating llicmsdves to a daniig enteipiisc, which 
seemed as fai <il)ovc thur sticUw,th as any lecoided in the fabulous annals of 
knight eii inti 3 A handful o« men, without food, without clothing, almost 
without aims, without knowled ( of the liiid to whuh tliey vvcic bound, with 
out ves^e^ to tianspoit tlieni, wen Ik le left on a lonely lo k in the ocean with 
the avowed puijiose of cainm^ oi a (insado against a powerful empire, 
staking then lives on its success What is thcic in the l(‘^ends of chivaliy 
that surpassi's it ^ This was the ciisis of Pi/oio’s f\te 'I’heie are moments 
111 the lives of men, vvliicli, as they aie soi/cd oi neglected, decide then future 
destiny^ Had Ih/auo falteicnl fiom Ins si mg piupose, and yielded to the 
occasion, now so tc niptingly piesented, foi c viiicating himself and his broken 
band fiom tlicni despeiatc position, Ins name would have been buiied with his 
fortunes, and the eomiuost of Peiii would have been left foi othei and inoie 
successful adventnieis But his (cnistanc> was ecpial to the occasion, and his 
conchirt heie pioved liim oompc'tcmt to the pculoiis post lie had assumed, and 
inspncMl otlieis with a confide lue in him wlnJi was the best a'.anance oi 
success 

111 the vessel that hole bick Tafui and those who sc ceded fium the expe 
ditiori the pilot Rui/ was also peinuttc ^ to letin n, in oidei to co ope late with 
Lueme ancT Alma^ro m then application foi fuithei sue com 

mt long aftei the depaituie of the ships, it was decided by Pizano to 
abandon Ins piesent quaitcis, which had little to icHommeiui them, and 
which, he lellectcd, nii»*ht now be exposed to annoyance fiom the onginal 


Kibera, T\ inoisto «lo Curllai, VIoiisj dt Mo 
Ijna, Ptdro Alcon. (,aicii ilo Jtie/ Xnto i d( 
rarnoii, Alons > Uric* no, \I irtin il l^a , Joan 
de la lorn 

* “ 1 stos fuoron los tjc<’< dc 1 1 fima I sto*? 
los quo C5eixad )s d» lo majoiis tialuios ijn 
pudo el Mundo olipccr a liouihus, y los qin 
pstando mas para cspciai li muprtc qiu las 
rlque7aB qno ho les piomelun, todo lo pospii- 
Bioron a la honia, y slpfuurcm I su <apitau \ 
caudillo para f mplo dc. le ilta<l ♦ ii lo f lUnri ’ 
Monfesiiios, Annuloh MS ano 1527 

’ Zaiati, Conq del I'tni, lib 1, uip 2- 
Montcsinos, \niialos'‘ MS , ano 152'" X i 
liarro, Rclacion siiiuaiia, MS — IIciui i llist 
genr ral, dot l, lib 10, t vp i 

* 'ibis common f^entimoiit is c \pn ^suluitli 


uncommon b«^ut^ bv Uie iaiiciful Boiardo, 
VI here bn represents 1‘inaldo «■> catclnng J oi 
tune, under the gui p ol the llcklc faiiy M ir- 
gana, by the for lock 1 be Italian reader 
ma^ not b( displease 1 to lofrcsh his memory 

VMth it 

“Clii cuca in (juist j moiub avii tesoro, 

<> dibit) ( pme M,honin e stato, 

I'onga 1 1 lu ino a questa chioma d' ort), 

C il lo porto m fionte, e lo laro btalo, 

VI 1 tiuando ba m <Ustro si tatto lavoio 
Noil premia iiidugio, clu 1 tempo pass do 
1‘pzdiito t tutto, I non ntorna mai, 
j d lo iiu VI Ito, f lui lasclo on gu u ' 
Uilaiulo Inn iniordo, lib - c iiit > s 
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luhdbiUnts, 'should tho take coinage and letuiii on loainin^ the djiinnished 
nnmbei of the ^\Iiite men The Mmniauls, tlierefoie, by his oideis, con 
sti acted a lude boat oi laft, on whicli they succeeded in tienspoiting tliein 
selves to the little island of Goigona, twenty fivo leagues to the noith of then 
piesent lesidence It lav alxiut hye leagues fiom the continent, and was 
uninhabited It had some advantages ovei the isle of Gallo, foi it stood 
lughei above the sea, and was i>aitially coveied with wood, whicli affoided 
shekel to a species of pheasant, and the haie oi labbit of the countiy, so that 
the Spaniaias, with then ciossbows, weie enabled to piociue a toleiable 
supply of game Cool sti earns that issued fioiu the livinjf lock furnished 
abundance of watei, though tho dieiiching i-ains that fell without mtei mission 
left them in no daiigei of perishing by thiist Fiom this annoyance they 
found some piotcction in the iiide huts which they constructed ; though heie, 
as in their forniei lesitjencc, they suttered from the no less intoleiable anno> 
ance of venomous insects, winch multiplied and swarmed in the exhalations of 
'the lank and stimulated soil In this dieary abode Pizairo omitted no means 
by whicli to sustain the diooping spirits of Ins men Moining piayeis weie 
duly said, and the evening hynm to the Virgin was legnlarly chanted , the 
festivals of the Cliuich weie caiefull\ commemorated, and evciy means taken 
by their commander to give a kind of lehgious chaiactcr to Ins cntei prise, and 
to inspire his rough follow eis with a contidenclhn the piotection of Heaven, 
tliat might support them m their peiilous circumstances 

In these uncomfortable quaiterji, then chief employment was to keei» watch 
on the melancholy ocean, that they might hail the Inst signal of the antici 
pated succour fiut many a tedious month passed away, and no sign of it 
appeared All aiound wa^ the same wide waste of waters, except to the east 
waid, where the frozen cie'.t rrf the Andes, touched with the aident sun of 
the equator, glowed like a iidge of Ine along the whole extent of the meat 
continent Every speck in the distant honzou was caiofiilly noticed, and the 
drifting timber oi masses of sea weed, heivnig to and fio on the bosom of th(‘ 
waters, was conveited by then imaginations into the promised vessel , till, 
sinking under successive disaiiiiomtments, liope giadually gave way to doubt, 
and doubt settled into dospaii “ 

Meanwhile the vessel of Tafur had leadud the poit of Panamii. The 
tidings which she brought of the inlie\ible obstinacy of Pizairo and his fol 
loweis filled the goveiiioi with indignation He could look on it in no othei 
light than as an act of suicide, and steadily refused to ^end fuithei assistance 
to men who weie obstinateh bent on then own dcstriictibn Vet Luque and 
Almagro weie tnie to then engagements They lepresented to the goveinoi 
that, if the condm t of then comiade was lash, it was at least m tho set vice 
of the crown and m prosecuting the gieat woik of disco veiy. Rios had been 
ipstiucted, on Ins taking tlie government, to aid Pizano in the entei prise ; 
and to desert him now would he to throw away the lemaming cliance of 
success, and to incur the lesponsibility of his death and that of the brave men 
who adhered to him These icmonstrances, at length, so far opeiated on the 
mind of tliat functional that he reluctantly consented that a vessel should 
be sent to the island of Gorgona, but with no more hands than weie iiecessaiy 
to w'oik her, and with positive instructions to Pizarro^to return in six months 

^ Muflana daban gracla a Dios & \1 tabo de muckos Dias aguardando, 

tardea deciaii la Salve, i otras Oraclones, e^taban tan angustiados, quo los aalages, que 
pov Us Roras sabian las fiestas, 1 teniau f>e hacian bien dentro deiaMar, les parecui, 

cti^bUcon los Vi ernes i Domingos ' Htrrrra, que eri el Navio ” Herrera, Hist general, 

Hnt, general, dec J, l^b lo, cap J dec 3, Hb lU, c ip 4 
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anil report at Panama, whatever might he the future results of his 

cxpedit on. 

Having thus sccureil the sanction of the executive, the two associates lost 
no time in fitting out a small ve^^sel with stores and a supply of arms and 
ammunition, and despatched it to the island. The unfortunate tenants of 
this little wilderness, who had now occupied it for seven months,® hardly dared 
to trust their senses when they descried the white sails of the friei»dJy bark 
coming over the waters. And although, when the vessel anchored oft’ the 
shore, Pi/arro was disappointed to find that it brought no additional recruits 
for the enterprise, yet he greeted it with joy, as affording the means of solving 
the great problem of the existence of the rich southern empire, and of thus 
opening the way foi- its future conquest. Two of his men were so ill that it 
was determined to leave them in the care of some of the friendly Indians wdio 
had continued with him through the whole of his sojourn, and to call for them 
oil liis return. Taking with him the rest of his Fardy followers and the 
natives of Tiimbez, he embarked, and, speedilv weighing anchor, bade adieu 
to the “ Hell,’’ as it was ciilled by the Spaniards, which had been the scene of 
so much suffering and sucli undaunted resolution.'® 

Eveiy heart was now elated with hope, as they found themselves onee more 
on the waters, under the guidance of the good pilot Ruiz, who, obeying the 
directions of the Indians, l'h•ol)o^ed to steer for the land of Tiimbcz, which 
would bung them at once into the golden empire of the Incas,— the El Dorado 
of which they had been so long in pursuit. Passing by the dreary isle of 
Gallo, which they had such good cause to remember, they stood farther out to 
sea until they made Point Tacuinez, near which they hall landed on the pre- 
vious voyage. They flid not touch at any ' art of the coast, but steadily held 
on their way^ though cojisiderably impeded by the currents as well as by 
the wind, winch blew with little variation from the stmth. Fortunately, the 
wind was light, and, as the weather was favourable, their voyage, tliou^ slow', 
was not nn comfortable. In a few days tliey came in sight of Point Pasado, 
the limit of the pilot’s former navigation ; and, crossing the line, the little 
hark entered upon those unknown seas which liad never been ploughed by 
European keel before. The coast, they o)>served, gradually declined from its 
former hold and rugged character, gently sloping towards the shore, and 
spreading out into sandy plains, relieved lieie and there by patches of un- 
common riclmess and beauty ; while the white cottages of the natWes glisten- 
iuti iilong tlie marflin of the sea, and the smoke that rose among the distant 
hills, intimated thPincreasing jjopulation of the country. 

At length, after the lajise of twenty days from their departure fiom tlic 
island, tlie adventurous vessel rounded the point of St. Helena and glided 
.smoothly into tlie waters of the beautiful gnif of Guayaquil. The country was 
here studded along the shore with towns and villages, though tlio mighty chain 
of the Cordilleras, sweeping up abruptly from tho coast, left but a narrow 
strip of emerald verdure, through which numerous rivulets, spreading fertility 
around them, wound their way to the sea. 

The voyagers were now abreast of some of the most stupendous heights of 
this magnificent range ; Chimborazo, with its broad round summit, towering 
like the dome of the Andes, and Cotopaxi, with its dazzling cone of silvery 
white, that knows no change except from the action of its own volcanic fires'; 

" Kstiibieron con estos trabiOos con igual- Hi. p. 1R2.— Moutesinos, Annales, MS.» afto 
dad dc animo aieto meses.'* Mootesinoa, An> 1527.— Kaharro, Kelacion sumurio, MS.— 
sales. MS., aflo 1627. * Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 3, lib. 10, cap. 4 . 

jCerez, Conq. dpi Peru, ap. I).ircla, tom. —Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., M3, 
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foi this uiouiitain is the most toiublo of the Ameiicaii volcanoes, and was in 
torimdahlo activity at no f,ieat distance fioin the pciiod of oiir nairative 
Well pleased vMtli the si^ns of civilization that opemd on them at every 
league of then plo^les^, the Spaniaids at length came to anchoi,oft the island 
of Santa Claia, l>ing at the entiaiici of the liny of Tumhe/ 

Tlio place tvas uninhabited, hut was uiognized by the Indians on boaid as 
occasionally losoi ted to by tlio viailike peojde of the neighbouiing island of 
Piiua foi pmposes of saciihce and woiship The Spaniaids found on the spot 
a few bits of gold rudely vviolulit into vaiious shaiies, and piobably designed 
as offeiiiigs to the Indian deity Then lieaits vveie chceied, .i the natives 
assuied them tiny would sk abuiidaiuc df the same pieeioiis metal in then 
own city of Turn be/ 

The following mo»ning tlu‘\ tood acioss tlie ba> foi this place As they 
diew neai, they beheld a town of oonsideiablc size, with minyof tlie buildings 
appaiently of stone and pListei, situated in tlie bosom of a fuutfnl meadow^, 
wliicli seemed to bavi been itdcemod liom tlic stonlity of the sun Minding 
eonntiy by laiefid and iiimnte nii^ilion Wlun at sonu distance fiom slioie, 
Pizario saw standing towaids lum seveial huge balsas, wliidi weie found to b( 
filled with waiiiois ^ojiiir on an expedition against the island of Puna Run 
ning alongside ot the Indian flotilla, he invited some of the chiefs to come on 
boaid of his vessel The I’e lUAiins gazed with wondei on ( very object which 
met then eyes, and ospcti illy < u then own fountiymen, whom they liad little 
expected to meet iln ic Tlie lattci infoinu d them in wh it in iniiei they had 
fallen into the hinds of the stiangeis, whom they desciihtd as awondeifnl 
1 ace of l)eint.s, tl at hid n oe tluthei foi no iuinn, but solely to he made 
acqniinti (Iwitli tlie coniiti v and its inhahitants 'ihis acioiint was contnmed 
by the Sj anisli (omn indei , who i»eisuadcd the Tndiin to letnin in then 
balsas and lejioit v li it the y had learned to then towiisim n, k cpiesting them 
at the same tmn* to iiiovidi Ins yessel witn leru shments as it was Ins desno 
to entci into fiiendly intcKouise with the nitivos 

The people of Tumhe/ vm le gatheied alon^ tlie shoic, and weie ga/ing with 
iinuttei.ihle amazement on the tloatnu rasth*, which, now liavim diopped 
anchor, lode lazil, ,it its niuoiings in then bav They eagerly listened to the 
accounts of theur (onntivnic n, and instantly lepoited the affaii to the iKKtca 
01 rulei of the distiict, who, conceiving Eiat the stiangeis must be beings of a 
superior oidci, piejiaic^d at once to comply with then lecpiest It v\as not 
long befoM' seveial balsas A\eie seen steeiin^ foi tlie vessel^aden with liananas, 
plantains, yuc i, Tiuban coin, sveet ])Otatot^s, nine apples, cocoanuts, and other 
iich pioduel>. of tie* bountiful vale of TuiiiIm/ (lame and fish, also, weie 
addeel, with a nnmiiei of llamas, of wliidi Pi/ano had seem the iiide drawings 
belonging to Balboa, but of which till now lie had mot with no living specimen 
lie examined this cmious animal, the Peiuvian sheet), oi, as the Spaniards 
called it, the “little camel ’ of the Indians, — with much inteiest, gre^atly 
admiring the mixture of wool and ban which supplied the natives with the 
mateiials for then fahiics 

At that time there appealed to he at Tumbev an Inca noble, or orejon^ — 
Tor so, as I have already noticed, men of his rank weie called by the Spaniaids, 
from the huge ornaments "Tif gold attached to their cais. lie expressed gieat 


‘ Ac<ordinf;to(Tarrilasso twoj ais claps d 
l)etw(pn th^ departure from G rtoi a and the 
arrival at fumbt/ C^^om Rfal.Tarti. 2 lib 
1 cap 11 ) Such KTo&s Icflancc ot cliron »lo{;y 
Is rather UDCommoa even m the nariativcs ui 


these transactions, where it is as difficult ti 
fix a precise date amidst the silrnce, rather 
than the contradictions of contemporary 
statements, as it the events had happened 
before the dclug'^ 
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curiosity to see the wondeiful stian^eis, aiid had, accoidiii^dy, come out with 
the balsas for the purpose It Avas (asy to peiceive fioia the sojiciioi ijuality 
of his dress, as well as fioiii the defeieuce jiaid to him by the othti s, that ne Avas 
a pel sou of coiisideiation , and Pi/aiio leceivtd him with maiked distinction 
lie showed him the ddieient paits of the ship, explaining to Jiim the uses of 
Avhatevti eimaged his attention, and answciiuL Ins niimeious (puiips, as well 
as he could, by intans of the Indian inteipiettis Qlie Peruvian dnef was 
tsjieci.illy d(‘sii()Us of knowing whence and Aihy Pi/aiio and his followers had 
come to these slioies The Spanish captain ii plied that he* was the vassal of 
a gicat pi nice, the i,ieatest and most powerful in the Avoild, and tliat he had 
I ome to tins c ountry to assert his lYiastc i s Ian fal sup) ( nva </ ovei it 1 le had 
fi ithiu (oine to lesuie the inhalutints fiom the daikiuss of unbelief in Avhidi 
they wcic now wandcuing They A\oiship])ed an evil sjinit, wh«) would sink 
tiieii souls into evei lasting perdition , and he avouM give them the knowledge 
of the tiue and only God, Je>iis Chiist, since to believe m Him was eternal 
sahation 

The Indian piiiice listened with dteji cvttcntion and appaient wondei, hut 
in sw Cl ed nothing It nny U that n ilhei ho noi Ins nitc ipie ters had any 
veiy distinct ideas of the iloein c s thus *tbriiptl> leve ilc d to tlic'in It maybe 
tint Ik did not believe theie w s any otliei jiolenlite on euth iteu tliaii 
the Ima noim, at least, who bio i bettoi ii^Iit to iiilt o\ej ins elommions 
\nd it is veiy ])ossible he was not disjiosed to lelinit thit the gieit luminaiy 
whom lie Avoislnnpeel w is infeuoi to the God ed the S|)aniaids Ihitwhatevei 
may liave passeet in the iintiitoied mind of th liaibanan, lu did not give \ent 
to it, but maintaine'd i eliscie e t silence, withe I any atte mja to contnjveit oi 
to convince his Clnistian antagonist 

Ilc lema/nedon hoaid t le vessel till the hoiii of dim ei of which he paitook 
with the Sjianiaids, exnicssim Ins satisfaction at the stiaiige dishes, ind 
especially pleased Avith tlie wme, Avliieli he jMonouneed fii sniKiior to the fei 
menti d lupiois ejf Ins own coiintiy On takin^ ItaAO, he coiiiTtously pressexl 
theSpamaids to a isit Tnmhev and Pizviio ehsiiiissul Inm with the* pu'sent, 
among othei tilings, of an non li iteIii't,AGiieh hul icatly excited his admua 
lion , foi the use of non, as avc liaAe seen, A\as as little known to the Pcin- 
Aians as the Mexicans 

On ilie (lav following, the Spanish V iptain sent one of lus own men, named 
Vlonso de Molina, on shoie, aenmip lined liy a ne\no who had c me in the 
vessel fiom Panama, togethei with a picsenl foi the eiiiaca of some swine and 
poultiy, nenthei oi Avlnch weie indigenous to the Jsew Moild Towaids 
evening his emissaiy icdmneel with a ficsh simply of fimts and vegetables, 
that the fiieiidly peojile sent to the vessel Alolma had a wondiuiis tale to 
te 11 On laruhn^, he w as sui louiulcd by the native s, w ho expiessed the greatest 
astonishment at his dress, his fan e-omi)lc\ion, and his long bend The women, 
(sj)ecially, manifested gieat curiosity m itspect to him, and Molina seemed to 
be entirely Avon by then chaims aneleaptivating maiineis He pioliably inti- 
mated his satisfaction by his demeanoui, since they urged him to stay among 
them, pioinising in that case to piovide (iim Avith a beautiful wife 

Their suipnse Avas ee^ually gieat at the complexion of his sable companion 
They could not behove it Avas natiual, and tiled to luh oft the imaginary dye 
with then hands As the Afi ican boie all this w ith cluiactciistu good humour, 

^ riir te\t abridges somewhat the discouiso Ms ano l''»27 — Conq i Pob del Pirn MS — 
of the niilit iry polemic , which is n poitf d at ^aha^^o, Relacion snmana, — Kclacion 

length by Herrera, Hist geneial, der j, lib del primer Descub , 

10, cap 4 —bee also Montesmos, Anuales, 
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(lisplayinjr at tlie siino lime his lows of ivoiy teeth, they veie prodigiously 
delighted The aiumals weie no less above then compienension , and, when 
the cock cicw, the 'simple people clapped their hands and inquired what he was 
saying ** *•* Tiieir intellects weie so bewildered by sights so novel that they 
seemed me ipable of distingiushing between man and brute 

Molina was then escoited to tlia residence of the curaca, whom he found 
living in much state, with porters stationed at his doors, and with a quantity 
of gold and silvei vessels, fioiiLwhich he was spived He was then taken to 
diflcient paits of tlie Indian (ity, and saw a fortress built of rough stone, and, 
though low, spreading o\er a laige exti nt of ground ** Neai this was a temple ; 
and the Spaniaid’s description of its decoiations. blazing with gold ami smei, 
seemed so extraxa^^ant tint Pizaiio, disti listing his whole account, resolved to 
send a more discreet and tiust worthy emis^jaiy on the following day 

The person selected was Pedro de Candia, the Gieek cavaliei mentioned as 
one of the tnst who intimated his intention to ^haie tlie foi tunes of his com 
mandei He was sent on shoie, dressed in complete mail, as became a good 
knight, with his swoid by his side, and his aiquebuse on his shoulder The 
Indians weie even moie dazzled by his apjicaiance than by Molina’s, as the 
sun fell hi ightly on his polished aiinour and glanced fiom Ins niilitai y weapons 
They had heard iniKh of the foimuhble au|uebiise fioni their townsmen who 
had cora(‘ in the vessel, and thc> besought Oandia “to let it speak'^o them ” 
lie accordingly set up a wooden boud as a target, and, taking deliberate aim, 
hied oft the musket The Hash of the powdei and the staitling lepoit of the 
piece, as the boaid, struck by the ball, was shiveied into splmtcis, hlled the 
natives with dismay Some fell on the giound, covenng their faces with their 
hands, and others appioadiod the cavalier with feelings of awe, which weie 
giadually dispelled by tliejissuiante they received fioni the smiling expression 
of his countenance 

They then «'howed him the ''ame hospitable attentions which they had paid 
to Molina ; and his desciiption of the mai vels of the place, on his letuin, fell 
nothing short of his pudecessors The foi tress, which was suiiounded by a 
triple row of wall, was stronglv garnsoned The temple he described as 
liteially tapestried with pLitos of gold and silvei Adjoining this stiuctiue 
wa.s a soit of convent appiopuated to the Inca’s dostined biides, who mam 
tested gieat ciiiiosity to see him Whethei this was gratified is not cleai , 
but Caiidia desuibed the gaidensof the convent, which he entered, as glowing 


* ‘No "C camibau inlrarlo ludanlo 
lal ar, para \er si hc l( (piitabi la 1 inta n< |rr 
1 (.1 liu bacia do bin iiu KVtm«nMidose i iii 
trandosus Dientt-s blantos Herrera, Hisi 
geiaral, dec J, hb lU, cap .i 
^ Ibid , ubi supra 

“ Oerca del solia estajf uua lortalo/a niiiy 
raerfe y da liiida obn, bedm por Ioh \ nga^ 
^ reyes del Cuzco y itoftoic s de todo el Peru 
Ta esta el edificio desta fortaloza muy ga^'tad i 
y desheclio mas no p^ra que dexe de dar 
muestra de lo mucho que fiie Cieza dc 
Leon, Gronfea, cap 4 

*•* Conq 1 Pob del Piru, MS— ^jerreia 
Hint general, loc clt —Zarate, Conq del Pirn, 
lib ] , cap 2 

It 18 moreover stated that the Indian'*, 
deairoua to prove still further thr superhuman 
nature of the Spanish cavalier let loone on 
Jiiin A tiger— a Jaguar probably— which was 
caged In the royal fortress Dut Don Pedro 


was If? cmI ( ilhoho ind bo gently laid tlio 
<ross will b b More round Ids neck on tin 
animal •> back wlio, instantly forgetting his 
tciuiious nature, < loucbnl at the cavaliers 
feet and began to pla^ lound him m innocent 
gtmbols The rndian«, now more amazed 
than ever, nothing doul ted of the sanctity of 
their guest and bore him in triumph on their 
Rhoulders to the temple I bis crediUe ancc> 
dote is icpeated, wit4out the least qualiflca- 
ticn or distrust, by several contemporary 
writers (See Naharro, RoUcion snmaria. 
MS -Herrera, Hist gej^ral, dec 3, lib 10, 
tap 5 —Cieza de T eon, Cronlco, cap 54 — 
Garcilssso, Com Beal , Parte 2, 11b 1. cap 12 , 
This last author may have had bis version 
Irom Candia B own son, with whom be tells 
us he was brought up at school It will no 
doubt And an easy admission with tho^c of tbe 
present day who conceive that the sge of 
miracles has not y et passed. 
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With iinitations of fruits and vegetables all in pure gold and whei He had 
seen a number of artisans at work, whose sole business seeim^d to be to f urm«»h 
these gorgeous decorations for the religious houses 

The reports of the cavalier may have been somewhat oimrcoloiired It was 
natuial that men coming fiom the dreary wilderness in Which they had been 
buried the last six montns should have been vividly impres'‘ed by the tokens 
of civilization which met them on the Peruvian coast But Tuiiibez was a 
fcivouiite city of the Peruvian princes It was the most important place on 
the nuithein borders of tJie empire, contiguous to the r^ent ac(iuisition of 
(^uito The great Tupac Yupan^ui had established a strong fortress there, 
and peoplediit with a colony of The temple, and the house occupied 

by the Viigins of the iSuii, had been erected by Hua>na Capac, and were 
liberally endowed by that Inca, after the sumptuous fashion of the religious 
establishments of Peiu The town was well supplied with water by inuneious 
amieducts , and the fuutful valley m which it was embosomed, and the ocean 
winch bathed its shores, supplied ample means of subsistence to a consideiable 
population But the cupidity of the fepaniaids, after the Conquest, was not 
slow in despoiling the place of ilsgloiies, and the sight of its pioud towers 
and temples, in Jess than In If a century after that fatal period, was to be 
tiaced 01^ by the liiige mass of lums that encumbered the grouna*® 

The SpSniaids were near!) nnd with joy, say> an old wiitei, at leceiving 
these biilliant tidings of the Peruvian city All tneir fond dreams were now 
to be realized, and they had at length leached the lealm which had so long 
flitted in visionary splendour before them Pi/airo expressed his gratitude to 
Heaven for having ci owned his labours with so glorious a result, but he 
liitterly lamented the Irid fate which, by depriving him of his followers, denied 
him, at s ich a moment, the means of availing himself of his success Yet he 
had no cause foi lamentation , and the devout Catholic saw in this veiy cir 
cumstance a piovidential interposition which prevented the atteinjit at con 
quest while sudi attempts would have been premature Peru was not vet 
torn asunder by the dissensions of rival candidates for the throne , and, 
united and strong under the sceptre of a warlike monarch, she might well 
hive bid defiance to all the foices that Pizarro could mustei. ‘'It was 
manifestly the work of Heaven, ’ exclaims a devout '>on of the Chuieh, “that 
the natives of* the country should hawe leceived him in so kind and loving a 
spirit as best fitted to facilitate the conquest , for it was the Lord's hand which 
led him and his follow eis to this remote legion for the extension of the holy 
faith, and foi the salvation of souls ’ 

■ “Que babia vlsto iin jardin dorde las tfdo, '«'ilvo en lo del templo, que tste era cosa 

Acrbas eran de oiu imitando cn tin tndo d las de \er aunque muebo mas de lo que aquel 

iiaturalos arbolea con friitas <le lo mismo y encartew lo quo faltd en esta ciudad se iialld 
otras muchas cosas *, csto modo, con que ab despuds en otras que inuchas legua» mas ade- 

ciond grandemontc & bus coiupaftcros it esta lante se desciibncr m Relacion del prlttr 

conqiiista Montesinos Annales aflo 1527 De«w:ub MS 

Ihe worthy knights account does not C ic/a de Toon who crossed this part of 

seem to have found favour with the old Cm the country in 1618 , mentions the wanton 

iiueror so often cited in these pages, who savs manner in which the hand of the Conqueror 

that, when they aftepvards visited Tiimbe/ had fallen on the Indian edifices which lay 

the Spaniards found Oandia a relation a He in ruins even at that early period Grontca, 

from beginning to end, except, indeed in (ip 67 

respect to the temple though, the wteian ‘I si le rectbiesen con amor, hlclese su 

icknowledges thati, what was deficient in Mrd lo que mas conveuiente le pareciese al 

Tumbe/ was more than made up by the mag <>feclo de su conqulsta porque tenia enten 
nificence of other places In the empire not dido, que el ha\crlos traido Dios era para que 

then visited »• Lo cual fuo mcnilra , porqtie mi lanta ft sc dilatase i aquellas almas se 

despucs que todos los Kspafioles entiamos en '*?iha*itn ’ !^fabarro, ftelacio i sumaria, Hfs 
elltt, sc \f6 por vibta de ojos baber mtiifido en 
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Ila\in£; culloctt<l all tlu infninulioii to In's object, Pizairo, 

aftci takiii^ k i\c of tlicMiatucs of Tunibez aocl pioiiiiMn^ a sj)eo(ly return, 
wcirthed «in( hoi , iiid aj:aiu tuinui hi^ piou to^\anls the s(»nth ImjiI kcepinj; 
as near as possil)Ie to tlie coast, that no place of ]ni])Oitanre iniv;ht escape his 
observation, he jiassed Cape Blanco, and, aftei sailin^ alioiit a dt lee and a 
half, made the ooit of J\iyti L’lu inliabitants, A\ho bail notice of ins 
appioaeh, came out m tlun baKis to ^et si^ht of the -iiondi i fill stiancjeis, 
hnnguu^ ^'itli tlieni stoies of flints, hsh, ind vegetables, iMtli the same liospi 
table Slant sliovii by then (onntiymeii it Tiiinbe/ 

Aftei staying lieu a shoit tinn , ind inU u han^iii^ piest nts of tMthii^value 
nith the natives, Pi/aiio (ontiinud Ins eiuise, ami, sailiii" by the i).tndy 
])Lims of .Sechina foi an e\ti nt of neai aliundred miles, he doubled the Piinta 
<lo Agiiia, and sivept doi;n the coast as it h 11 oft towaids the east, stiU carried 
fo^^aul by li^ht and somei\hat ^aiiable bueves The weathei now became 
imfavoiii aide, and tlie\o>a^eis cncountued a sneccssion of heivy ^,r^les,’^^lll^ll 
diov( tilt m some ilistaiut out to sei ind tos^od tlum .iboiit for in my days 
But they did not lose s» ht of tlie mi^^dity laiij^cs of the Andes, iihuli, as they 
jnoceeded towaids the so ith, weie still seen, at ne nU the sniic distance fiom 
the shoie, lollm^ onwaidv po ik aften peak, with tin i stupendous suites of 
ice, like some'iast ocean tint li m hei i suddenly aucsted ind fiozeii up in the 
midst of its wild and tiinmllimiis <aie(i With this l.nidmaik always in 
\iew, the navi^atoi bad little need nt si u oi comp*iss to ^nide lijs bark on lici 
( oui se 

Vs soon as the tempest li id sul sided, Pi/aiio stood n a^mii foi the conti 
M( lit, touching at the piiiu i] al points as lie coasted dou^ Ever> where he 

was leeeived with the snne spiut of s^eiidoiis hos])jt ilitv, the natives comiiiL 
out in then Inlsas to welcome hi ii, laden with then little cai^ees of flints ana 
\e^^etables, of all the Insrioiis \aiicties tint ^jow m the tu/nr (ahente. All 
woie eacrei to have a ^lnii]>se of the stiai^e is, the “ Pliildieii of the Sun,” as 
the Spaniauls begin alu leh to be called fiom tlu ii fan tomjde \ions, brilliant 
armour, and the tliinidei bolts wim h they boie in then binds ^2 e|i]jg 
favouialile icpoits, too, liad pieceded them of the uibanity and ^cntlemess of 
their inaiineis thus milocknu the he 11 ts of the simjde natives and disposing 
them to conlidtneo and kinmiess The iron heaited soldiei had not yet clis 
dosed the elaikei side of his Jiaiactei Jlc was too weak to do so. The hour 
of conquest had not yet come 

In e\ery place Pi/mU 10 ueened the same accounts of a poweifid monarch 
Avho inleel o\ei tlu land, aiul hebl his eonit on the m )iintaiii plains of the 
luteiior, whcie his capital was eh pic ted as blazing with j^old and silver and 
displaying all the piofiMin of an Oriental satiap The Spainaids, except at 
Tumbez, seem to have me t with little of theiiie cions inetalsamong the natives 
on the coast Afore tliaii one i^ritei asseits that they diel not covet them, or 
it least, by Pizaiios eneleis, alltcteal neit to elo sg fie would not have them 
hetiay then appetite foi gedd, and aetiially le fused gifts when they weie 
prodeied ' It is moie jnobahle that they siw little display of wealth, except 
m the embellishments of the temples and othei s icu'd buildings, which tht*y 
did not daie to violate The piecious metals, reseived foi the uses of religion 

“(^U( ren landtciati toin ul s 1 1 unu- distant land' ‘Sm liaver cpicrido rtubir el 
banl68 hyort dtl Sol por « sto afontts n s, ro, platu perlas que les otrccieron, a tin de 
AunaleH, Mb ailo 1528 <iut conoucscii no era codlcia «ino dLS<o de 

Plzarro wished til n itiv. s toundcr'^tan 1 sn bun cl que les habia traido de tan lejaa 

siys Father >iaharro, that th.ir fjocxl aloru tiei ras a hs suyas ” Kf iaei m suinarla, MS 

and n it the ^o^ e of gr Id bad V d him t > tb»>ir 
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and foi per'iOiis of hyli dc„iep, ncio not liixcly to ihoiind Jii tlio iljiioH towns 
tind hamlets on tlie (oast 

Yot the Spaniaulb met witli sutln i( lit evultme of ^oneial civilization and 
power to ( on Vince them that there was much foundation foi the leports of the 
natives Rejieatedly they saw stiuctuies of stone and plastei, occasionally 
showing aichitei tiiial skill in the evecutioii, if not elegance of design. Whei* 
ev( 1 they cast anchoi , they beheld 'j:recn pat( lies of ( ultn al ed ( ountiy redeemed 
from the stenlityrof nature and blooming Avith the ^ai legated \cgetation of 
tlie tiopics ; while a refined system of iiiigation, by means or aqiiedutts and 
(anals, seemed to be spread like a not woik ovci the sin face of the country, 
linking even the deseit to blossom as ine lost At many places whcie they 
la» ded they saA\ the great load of the Incas which tiaver^^cl the sea coast, 
often, indeed, lost in the volatile sands, 'where no load could be maintained, 
hut using intoabioad and substantial (anse^^ayas it emeiged on a turner 
soil Sucli a pioMsion for intuiul commiinuation was m itself no slight 
monument of power and civili/itiOii 

Still heating to tlie south, ib/iiio pi'^sod the site of the fulme floiuishing 
citv of Truvillo, founded by himself soi ic >e«iis later, and piisscd on till he 
lode off the jioit of Siiita If stood on the hxnks of a Inoid and heautifnl 
stieam but the sniioiinding ci intiv wis so evioidingl} iiid that it was 
fioipiently ^ehded as a biiiiil plate by the JVinvnns, who found the soil 
most favoniahli foi the ]H( s( ivation of tl i n imimiuK s so minu ions, indeed, 
w(ic lh(* Indnn /tt«(i<(s lint tin plan mi^hti itliei he (ailed the abode ot the 
dead than of the livin^ ^ 

Having leaehed this ])Oint, about the iiud i degiee of soiithciii latitude, 
Pi/ario s fullowei s h( sought him not to piosi it( the \o\age fai Ihei Enough 
and more than enough hid been done, they said, to pu \( the eustence and 
«i(tual position of the gieit Indian enipne of ivliich they old so long been m 
seaicli Yet, with ^hen sleiieUi foice, they had no powei lo piutil by the chs 
coveiy All that lemained, theiefon*, was to letiiin and iijxnt the snot ess of 
their enleipi ise to the goy ei noi it P in ima Pnai lo ac(piie seed in the i casoii 
ableness of this demand He hid now penetiat(d nine deques faitkei than 
any foimu navi^atoi in these s ndhein sets, and insteid ot tin blight which, 
np to this honi, liad seemed to han^ ovei Ins foi tunes In loiild now letmn in 
timmpli to hi^ eoiintiynifn A\ithout hesitation, theiefoie, he jnepaied to 
reti ue lus tom sc, and stood igim towaids the noitli 

On his way he toudud at sc \c.ial plitts wheie he hid befoie landtd At 
one of these, called by the Spamaids »Saiita I in/, he hid been invited on shoic 
by an I ndi in w om«ni of rank, and had pioimse d to visit hi i on his i c*tui n No 
sooner did his ve^ssi 1 cast aiuhoi oft the village wheie she lived, than she came 
on hoard, followed by a numeious tiaiu of ittc ndints Pi/uio leceived hei 
with eveiy niaik of icspect, and on hei depaitme piescntc'd hei with some 
tiinkets which had a leal value in the eyes of an Indian piinress she niged 
the Spanish romniaiidci and his comiiamons to letum the visit, eiiu^aging to 
send a number of hostages on boa* el as secuiitv foi then ^ood ticatment 
Pi/arro assured hei +hat the fiauk contidence she hid shown towards them 
pioved that this was unneceswy \ et no soonei did he put oft in his boat, 
the following day, to go on shoie. than seveial of tiie piineijial peisons in the 

‘ “Loquo mcis mt aidinno, qiiaiulo passo usanta l</ lo oubiortas do Icuessos de muerUN 

por este \aUe, luo vei la iiiiu licduminc qut IX mantri quo lo quo ay (ii tste \alU mas 

tiontn do sepoltuias y quo por todas lis quo \fr, ta la" stjwlturas do Jjs muertos, y 

shnas y secadalcs on los altos del >allc ay los campos qut labraiousltndo vnos ' Cu^a 

nuniiio giandt do apirladcs, lin-bos a su dekfon Cuiiica, tap 70 
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place came alongside of the ship to be received as hostages dining the absence 
of the Spaniaids,— a singular pi oof of consideration for tho sensitive appre 
hensions of hei guests 

Pizarro found that prepaiations had been made for his leception in a stylo 
of simple hospitality that evinced some degree of taste Arboiiis weie formed 
of luxuriant and wide spreading blanches, inteiuoven with fragrant flowers 
and shiubs that ditiused a delicious perfume through the an A banquet was 
])iovided, teeming with viands prepared m the st>le of the Peruvian cookeiy, 
ind with flints and a ogi tables of tempting hue and luscious to the taste, 
though their names aiul inture were unknown to the Spaniards After the 
collation was ended, the guests were euteitained with music and dancing bv a 
troop of young men and maidens simply attiied, who exhibited m their 
tivouute national amusement all the agihtv and giace which the simple limos 
of the PeiuMdii Indians -so well qualihed them to display fiefor#* his 
dt'paituK, Pizairo ‘stated to his kind host the motixes of his visit to the' 
tonntiy, in the siiiie niannei as he had elone on othci occasions, and he con 
eluded by unfurling the loyal biiinei of Castile, which he liacl brought on 
shoie,ieqiK sting hci ind hei attuuUnts to laise it in token of their allegiance 
to his so\ere1gn Tins the\ did with gi^it good Inimour, laughing all the 
Avhile, says the clnomdci, and nuking it clear that they had a very imperfect 
conception of the seiious iiituie ot the ceieinony Pizarro was contented with 
this outwaid display of loyalty, and leturned to his vessel well satisfied with 
the entertainment he had lettived, and meditating, it may be, on the best 
mode of lepaying it, heieafter, by the subjugation and conveision of the 
( ounti > 

'Phe Spanii.h comm iiidei ilid not omit to touch also at Tuinbez on his home 
waid vo\age Heie some of his followeis, won by the coinfoi table aspect of 
tho ])lace and the manners of tho [xople, intimated a wish to remain, conceiv 
mg, no doubt, that it would I>e bettei to live where they would be persons of 
consequence than to return to an obsfuie condition in the community of 
Panama One of these men was Alonso de Mohna, Jie same who had first 
gone on shoie at tins place inu been (aj)tivated by the charms of the Indian 
beauties Pizano complied with then wishes, thinking it would not be anlls^ 
to find, on his leturn, som<> of 1ns own followeis who would be instructed in 
the language and usages of the natiyes lie was also allowed to cany back in 
his vessel two or thiee Doiuvians, foi the similar purpose of instructing them 
in the Castilian One of tliein, a youth named by the Spaniards Felipillo, 
plays a pait of some impmtaiice in the Jiis,toiy of subsequent events 

On leaving Tumbez, wie adventureis steeied diiectly foi Panama, touching 
only, on their way at the ill fated island of Gorgona, to take on board then 
two companions wlio were left there too ill to proceed with them One had 
died , and, receiving the othei, Pizairo and his gallant little hand continued 
then voyage, and, aftci an absence of at least eighteen months, found them 
selves once moie safely riding at anchor in the haibour of Panaiiiii 

Tho sensation caused by then ainval was great, as might have been 
expected. Foi there weie few, even among the most sanguine of their friends, 
who did not imagine tlut they had long sim^paid foi then tepienty, and 
fallen victims to tiie climate oi the natives, or imserabiy perished m a watery 
^ravf Then loy was propoitionatch gre^it, thciefore, as they •saw the 
waiui leis now loturned, not only in health and safety, but with ceitam 

Conq 1 Pob del Pirn VI'' - Mont h Jioh Jleinra general, det 4 111 . 

Viinalea, MS ailo l'’2H — \ahafro ii lotiou eup (J 7 Kelaeioii del piinier ri<*scub , M'' 
sumui Id, MS I edro P larro, Dcseub y l o iq 
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tidings of tlic fan countries which had so long eluded then giasp It was a 
iiioment of proud satisfaction to the three associates, who, in t^iute of obloquy, 
deiision, and every unpediiuent whieh the distinst of fi lends oi the coldness 
of goveinuKut could tliiow in their wav, had perseveied in then ^leat entei 
puse until they had estabkslud the truth of what lud been so geneiallv 
denounced as a chimera It is the misfoitmie of those daiing spiiits who 
f onc( ive an idea too vast for their own generation to compielieiid, oi, at least, 
to attempt to carry out, that they pass foi visional y di earners Such had been 
the fate of Lmiue and his associates The existence of a rich Indian empne 
at the south, which in then minds, dwelling long on the same idea and alive 
to all the aiguments in its favoui, had risen to the certainty of ooiuiction, had 
been derided by the rest of then coniitnmcn as a ineio minuje of the fanc>, 
which, on neaier appioich, would melt into air , while the projectors who 
staked their for tunes on the adventuie were denounced as madmen But then 
hoiu ot triumph, then slow and hard-earned tiiumph, had now arrived 

Yet the governoi, Pedio de los Kios, did not seem, even at this nioiueiit, to 
be possessed with a coin ictiun of tlic nnguitude of the discovery, or pei Imps 
he was discouiaged by its veiy magnitude When the associates now witli 
more conhdence applied to him for pationa^e in an uiuki taking too vast foi 
then individual lesouices, h#» ( Idh leplied, “He had no desire to build up 
othei states at the expense of his own, noi vNoiildhe be led tothiow away 
inoie lives than had already been saciihctd hv the (heap display of gold and 
silver toys and a few Indian sheep ’ 

Sorely drsheai tened by this lenulse fiom the onlyquaitei whence effectual 
aid could be expected, the confecieiatcs, with wit funds, and witli ciedit neaily 
exhausted by their past efloits, were peipU ed in the extreme Yet to stop 
now, —what was it but to abandon the iich mine which then own industiv 
and peiseveiaiice had laid open, foi othei s to woik at pleasme ^ In this 
extremity tlie fiiutful mind of Luque suggested the onlv expedient bv which 
they could hope foi success This was to apply to the crown itself Ko one 
was so nmch niteiested in the result of the e\j>edition Jt was for the govern 
ineiit, indeed, that discovenes weic to bo made, that the country was to be 
conquered The goveinment alone w is competent to provide the requisite 
means, and was likely to tike a much broader and moie liberal view of the 
matter than a petty colonial officer , 

lint who was theiecniahfied to take charge of this delicate missicn Luque 
was chained by his professional duties to Panamfi, and his associates, un 
lettered soldieis, were much better fitted foi the businebs of the camp than of 
the court Almagro, blunt, though somewhat swelling and ostentatious m 
his address, with a diminutive st ituie amt a countenance natuially plain, now 
much dishguied by the loss of an eye, was not so well qualified foi the mission 
as his companion in aims, who, possessing a good peison and altogethei a 
commanding presence^ was plausible, and, with all his defects of education, 
could, wheie deeply interested, be even eloquent m discourse The eccle- 
siastic, howevei, suggested that the negotiation should be committed to the 
Licentiate Oorial, a respectable functional y, then about to retiuu on some 
public business to the nw^her country But to this Almagio stiougly oh 
jected No one, he said, could conduct the affaii so well as the paity ini^c 
rested in it lie had a high opinion of Pizauos piudeiice, lus discernment of 
\ 

“ «• No entendia de despoblar su (iovema- con la mueatra de las Ovejas, Oro, i 1 1 n i 

cion, para que ae fiiesen & poblar nu«.vas queba\ian traido ' Herrera, Hibt gf'iicnl, 

lierras, uuriendo en tal demanda mas Create dec 4, lib 3, cap 1. 
ile la que bavfa muerto, cebando k los Houibro 
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dhiiACttn, and his cool, doliluM itc jiohcy lie know euoiii,li of his connado 
to have confidence that hi^ presence of iiiiiul nould not desert him even in the 
new, and then foie einlimrassing, circumstances in which lie would be placed 
at coiiit ^so one, he said, eonld tell the stoiy of their adventiiies with such 
effect IS file ni.in a\1io had been the chief aetoi iii them. No one could so 
wellnaint the nnpaiilleled sntteinias and sac iihees which they had encoiin 
teieci; no othei could tell so foicihly what had hc^eii done, what yet lemaiiud 
to do, and what assistance would be neeessaiy to cairy it into execution He 
eonclnded, witli chaiacterislic fiaiikness, by stioiidy uiging liis confedeiate 
to nndeitake the mission 

Pi7aiio felt the foiee of Miuigros lessoning, and, tliough with undisguised 
reluctance, ai(puescod in a ineasuie Avhieh was less to his taste than an expi 
dition to the wilderness. But Luqiu came into the aiian^cment with luoie 
difficult> “dod gmnt, my childieii,’ exclaimed the ecclesiastic, “that one 
of you may not dcfiaud the othei of hi blessing' Ih/aiio engaged to 
consult the intciosts of his a^soiiatis equally witli liis own But Ijmpu, it is 
deal, did not tiiist Pi/ mo 

Theie was some dirticalt> ni laisin., the funds nccessaiy fni ])nttin£, the 
envoy in condition to nuke a suitable apy*aiance at com t, so low had the 
credit of the confederates fallen, and so little (onfidciKe was yet jdaced in 
the result of then splendid disco\c i u s h iftc en bundled ducats wei e at length 
laised , and Pizaiio, in tlie spun »f lliS, bade adieu to Panama, aecom 
panied by Ptdio de Pindu fie t)ok witli linn, also, some of the natives, 
as well as two ot thiee 11 inias, \aiious nice tabiics of cloth, with many oina 
ments and vases of and silvei is spc^ciinens of the eivih/atioii of tlie 
(onnti V, and vonclieis foi Ins wondeitiil stoiv 

‘ i' por pin nmi)ortui i i i <1 \linagr holu:nii (jii iljinuir liu r uli s ( ntiaiubos 

Lupulo 11 1 1 ai 1 < ])>nin( ‘*1 iu| rc' Vhiiimop lifii i*! Hist pncnl, cl(c 4 lib 5 ( ip 1 

tubo ro«;prto, t lisiolunn U 0\i I IlM hirtiDiil mil > qinnKiit s pesos de 

delaslndiis, Ms Pu o hb s c | J i «|U ii di biioiia \()lijnta(l J)i I ern iiid » 

" “ Jlf'gw iTi " Jill <1 i no limlds I Iiiiiu. Vb iitt sinus \nni Vis un » 

la btndicum un > nl n <]U ^ > t f mi 1 


Of •'ll llir* writers < i m nt 1 him n 
liistuiy, no one lias a(<|Uii d lU c ’ bri(\ 
or Ixdi bO liirgjlj n fcin 1 ».« 1 \ I u i < un 
pliers as th( lina (rirciUssj dt liX gti lb < 
was bom In eu7co in IMO and was i nrsttzt 
that IS, ot iiiiNtd dps enl bis idliri li nm 
European and hi^ m Alit r Indun lIis 1 itlur 
(tarplasso do la Vi^;! w is in < f tint illu'' 
trloUs fimily whos achuMiiu d^i, both in 
armh and Utters, shod siui lust it om r lhi 
prondest peiiod cf tin ( i'll linn innils ib 
MUU to Peru in Ihf suite of I’tdio d Vl\ » 
radfo sf)on ifter the coiin*r\ bid been giuu I 
by Pi/arro (iirtilasso attach (i Iniub 11 f » 
the £c)rtllne^ ot this thn f, uid, ifte r his death 
to those ol his brothei <rUi/ulo,— n maiiung 
constant to tin latter, tin uigh his lebellion, 
up tj the hour of his re lit at Xnquivttgmni, 
when Carcilasso to )k tho sanu nnsc v\ith 
me St of hi« taction, iriel pfls«,p(i o\^r to the 
enemy But thi** dein >rsii itlon ot 1 >\ ilt> 
though it fiv\ed ins life, was tO) latp to 
redeei 1 his (ledit with Ih^ Nietorloiis party , 
and the eUoquy vhirh he inciund by liis 
share in ♦he r belli ii thn w a tloud o\pi his 
subsequent Icrtuius and e^fn o\pr thobe f 
his SOD us (t upp era, in aft \ } ai s 


1 h histf ri in s nn I In i w is e f On 1 prii\ laii 

II dnyil ^li w IS 111 ( ( ( 1 Itii iMU t ipue 
iiid i? and J ni^liti 1 «F tho renjwind lujiai 
Inta V iipine{ui Lniitil isso, while lie Ixtiavs 
ibMoiis satisfaction tint tho blood ol tin 
(i\ili/ed 1 uro]iian flows in his aciris, shows 
Inrnself 11 I a littli proud of his dtscent fioni 
tin Kyil d>nist\ ot Peiu, ind this he lu 
timdol bs ceunbimng with his pationymie 
lln distinguishing title oftln Pe luylanpiincos, 

sul s nhiiig himscll alwn^s (iiicilasso Fnc i 
d 1 1 \ e 

Ills e irly jems were j assed in his native 
I in I, wheie' he was reared in the Roman 
( itholie hutli, and received tin benellt ot as 
goexl an (dncitiou as could be r blame 1 amidst 
the ineegbant dinot arms and oi\ il eommotloii 

III I'ltiO when twenty ycirs ef age be left 
iVmeiici, anel tinm that time took up Ins 
lesidmcG in Sp*- n Tide lit eiiteied the 
military servici, and held a captains eom 
mission in the war against tin Monacos, and, 
afterwards, undtr Hon John of Austria 
1 hough he acquitted himsell boiioiably in 
Ills adventurous e ireei, he does not wem to 
lii\( been satisUtd with the manner in which 
h s scry lees were requited by the go\emment. 
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Ui>' old lepioacb of ilic fathci a disloyilt> 
Htill clung to tlu 'lon, and <»aiclhsso ushur 
UB that LbiB circumstance ddiatid all bis 
efforts to lecovcr tbc laiqe iiiiicriliTuf if 
landed piDpeitv belonging lo lus muthn, 
^vhicb bad isclnatcd to tlu ciouii Mich 

were tb( pi iiiduis igiln^t mo, b 

“that J could not uigr m\ ancient cUmis ir 
e\p(ctati()ii'', iiul 1 Idt tbc um\ mo pw 
and BO much in debt that J did not i u< to 
liow nnsclf igain it conit, but was obliged 
to uithdiau into an obMcuio sditudo, win re 
£ lead a trancjinl lift t r tin binf sjiice that 
remains to rai, 11 > longoi dclud d b> tl^ 
world or Its \ mitips ’ 

Ihe scone ol this obscuio rttuat w is not, 
bowevfi, as tht roadei might imagine fiom 
thia lone ol iihilosophu 1 si,matnn 111 
the depths cf some luial wtlhni s but in 
( ordo\ I, onto tho guA c ipit 1 of 'Moshiu 
s itnco, and still tlic busv li iimt i ♦ mu 
litre (111 philosophei ictupi d hmis If with 
liteiary lab ur«, tlu more s\stot an 1 sojLlimg 
to his wouiuhd spuit tint they t ^d t 
illustrate tht fadid,,l)ii s of his i i lini 
and exhibit thorn in tlicir p miitivc s) I n i>ur 
to tlu ♦ s ol Ins ad pUd connliMii n 
“Andlliivt ) ) re IS ntoiegut h siy in 
bis Prrlui 1 ) Ins i le uni eit 1 loiula tint 
] ortiino has not snn don in since tiistn- 
turastance hts ope u i i Urei try i ir n wbub 
I trust will St (UK t » nu i wider uul inuu 
induini/ fun tlian vonIJ d s li n iiiy 
woil lly pr )S{ ( rily 

In loo 1 lit a\e tee the w rl 1 tli lull a*-! 
ol bis gi( It W( il , 1' c mmixttn fud 
dtv et d I J Iho In t ly rf tlu t min mil i 
the fill IS and m lilf if w in ntlis 1 i 1 
Ills d til li hiiislu I th "St > 11 1 Tut em 
brscnig tlu stoyd tlu ( on pi st win li ^ is 
iml li'-li d at (. 1 lu\ i tlu fell weig \ u 
The clir ni I r wlie thus tietl lii> i il uis 
with Ins lih, ih I I tlir tip <11 i d 

seventA m\ Jle hit ittn«.d ribl sum 1 1 
tlie puidi ISO ol misses t r )n>. s ul si wi i^ 
that tht cem]il lints 1 hisjuNd j ut lu t ti 
b t il ( n litf 1 ilh Ills lODi iius w( rc intoiioel 
In th callielral dim belt eidiAi in i 
iliipel width btais Ih nani t Uii il iss 
and an instiiptun A^ is plat d en his muni 
Hunt mtimaling tlu Iiigli usjett in anIiuIi 
tho histonan avjs hdd I dh i 1 his iiuiil 
Aieerfh ind Ills littiarA itlainmenls 

ilu I list I'utottlu (ommoilaiKS I a 1 't 
IS eucupicd, IS lilt ah 11 tired with th 
ancient lust eiy of tlu t )nnti\, pits 1 tiii^ 1 
coniplctt pidnit ol it tiAili/itim mid 1 ih 
Incas,- tir mm t mpl le Him has b n 
gi\di by an> other A\iit(i (iaitilass»s 
mother was but tin yoai old it tlu fiinotl 
her consul AtuhmillpAs accossiim, 01 1 ithor 
iisuipation,asit is called by the thirty < f< u/t > 
She had the good toitune to tstapt tlu 
mosacrc yrhich, actcmlmg to the ( hroni lei 
betell most of her Knuiied, md with her 
brother, continued to losidc in tlicu uici nt 
capital after the Conquest Jheir LOiiAeiba- 
tions naturally turn cl to tlu ge ud cld times 


ol tlu Inca lule, w Inch, cedtmu d by thou femd 
1 gret=, may be presumt d to hay c lost nothing 
as e 11 tlnough the m itmfynig medium ol 
the past Ih younf (jaicila&so listened 
gieedilA iJ the stones whuh recounted the 
ini^niludicr and piowc&i> ot Iiib toaoI 
uiccstoi" and tbough he in ide no use ot 
them at tlu time, they sank deep into his 
Tiicniory to be tnasuted ui> for a lutiiic 
octasioii ^\hcn he prtpaied alter the lap'-e 
of many Aiurs, hi his ictircnunt at Cordova, 
t) compost tlu Instory of Ins country, he 
Aviote to his o’d comp imoiis and schoolfellows 
ot the Incalamily, to obtain lullcr informa- 
tioir til ill he could get in ^pain on vaiious 
matters of histoiicul intciest He had Avit- 
ncsacd m his youth the ancient ccrcmonus 
and nsagf s ol his countrymen, underntood tlu 
scitnci ol tiKjir quipn and mastered many 
of their pi imitu ti iditious AV ith the assist 
ail t he idv t itsincd Irom his Peruvian 
kiiubed, he acquiud a familiarity with the 
histny ol the gicit Inti rau, and ot then 
natu n il mstitnti ms, to an extent that no 
]) isjii c nil Iu\i I ossessed miles (ducated 
in tlu iiiulsf ot the in sneaking the same 
J in 'Huge md AMth th snne Indian blood 
tliwing in his A^ins CikiIjsso in shoU 
w IS 1 e lepicscnl iti\ t < 1 the ( nquertdrate, 
md \ < might e peit 1 > find tlu lights and 
slnl s ol lb i»lttiJn disj os( I under his 
p( n I *-0 as to piodiu < in etJ ct vei y dilb init 
In tint will 11 tl ( V Ind liitlu rto • xhihin 1 
inuld tlu hands rl tbc ( onqiien is 

‘*11 li to a (oit in extent, is tlu fact and 
tins (11 umstai) e •lloids i means ol com 
pinsm whuh sac dd alon rcndir bis wnl s 
I gi ii A lu in nil nu it lust liistorie cm 
(lusims Put C rcilis o avkIc lati in Iili 
altei tl e story bad lu f n • flen told by ( abtihan 
AAiitcr- P niUii ill\ f( m I much to men, 

ill of AAh 11 ni) yect liigb eiedit on tlu 
sc itbctb i Ul 11 lulu Inp and their soci il 
1 ilun Hi o I i 1 lu pi tessis was not s 
inutb l> i Id inphiiig lu w ot bis own as to 
cnnit tlu n eir is ml the iim lueptions 
into NAliicli tiny bid hicii brought by then 
ip^iuian « ol llic I r bail languages and the 
iisipsnt bis pi (pie Ht docs m fact, how- 
CAci g) tai 1 > ul this, ind tlu stores ot 
inliniiatim aaIiuIi In Ins (ullected Iiavt 
mile hi work a lugi npoMtorv, a lunof 
Utn labuuiLis in tlu smr field bi\r diawn 
eoi>ious intiriiN IP wiites Irom the liil 
lu ss ol bis beait and illuiiim iti s < vorv topic 
tbit bo t •uclics AMlh i AiiutA and ruhmss 
ol illiistiation tbit leno littl to be tksned 
Iv tlio most nnpertumte curiosity. flu 
Uiffirciiee brtwifii K itling b s (ximmentarles 
ind till ac( imts ol J wiopean writers is tbc 
difference that exists botw» en reading a work 
in tlu oiigmal and in a bald tianslation 
(•arcilassofl wntme^ aie an emanation from 
the Indiiu mind 

A et bis Comme ntaii b aie open to a graye 
objiciioii — md one naturally suggested by 
bis position Addressing himselt to the 
cultivated Uuiopean, be was most dcbirous to 
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displAy the ancient glories of his people, and 
still more of the Inca race, in tlicir most im- 
posing form This, doubtless, was the greu 
Bpui to his literal y labours, for which pre- 
vious education, liowevei good lor the e\il 
time OQ which he was cast had fir tmiu 
qualified him (iirtihsso, thaelore, wrote 
to effect a iiarticiilar object He stood forth 
.*3 counsel lor hfs unfoUunate coiiutrjmcn, 
pleading the cause of that degraded lace 
before tlw tribunal of poRteiit> Ihe ex- 
aggerated tone of panegyric consequent on 
this becomes apparent in e\ery page of his 
work lie pictuios lortli a state of society 
such as an Utopian philosopher would hardly 
seiiture to depict His royal aiicfstois bt- 
came the types of every imaginary excellence, 
and tbe golden age is revived for a nation 
which while th« war of proselylism is raging 
on Its boideis cnio\s within all the blessings 
of tranquillity and peace } \ cn the matfrial 
splendours of tbe monaichv, sufb lentlj great 
fn this land of gold, become heightened, 
under the glowing imagination of the Inca 
chronicler into the gorgeous illiisiuns ol a 
fairy tale 

Yet there is truth at the Ixjttom ti his 
wildest conceptions, and it would be n if nr 
to tbe Indian liiRtoiiari to suppose that he 
did not himself believe nicst of the magk 
marvels which he describes fheie is no 
credulity like that ol a Chihtian convert — 
one new ly converted to the faith 1 r m long 
dwelling in the darkness of paganism his 
eyes when first opened to the light of truth, 
have not acquired (he power ot dlscrmiinating 
the |nst proport ons ol objects, of distinguish 
fng between the real ana the imaginaiy 
(lurcilasso was iio^ a conv< ir, indeed, lot he 
WHS bied from iiifanvv in the Uoiuaii < itholic 
faith Uiit he was sui rounded oy converts 
and neoph>tPH — bv those of hib own blood, 
who after practising all then lives the iites 
of ])aganisui wore i ow first admitted into 
the Christian fold He listened to the teach 
mgs of the missionarj, learned from him to 
give implicit credit ir the marvellous legends 
ttf the baints, and the no less marvellous 
accounts of his own victoiics in his spiritual 
warfare foi tiie propagation of the faith 
'Ibus caily acciistumod to nch laige dinfts 
on his credulity, his leasoii lost its heaveiilv 
lower of distinguishing truth from eirci, and 
u became so familial with the niiiaculous 
that the miraculous was no longei a niiraclr 

\ et while large deductions are to be made 
« n this account from the chronicler s reports 
there IS always a germ ot truth which it is 
not difficult to detect, and even to disengage 
irom the fanciful covering which envelops 
it, and after every allowance fjgr the cx- 
aggeidilons of national vanity, vie shall fiinl 
an abundance of genuine information in 
rtsppct to ibe antiquities of his country, for 
which we hball look in vain in any European 
w nter 

Garcjlaafio’s woik is the reflection of Mie 
ige lo wbkb be lived It is adftrcb«cd to tl e 


imagination, more than to sober reason. We 
aio dazzled by the gorgeous spectacle it 
perpetually exhibits, and delighted by the 
variety of amubing details and animated gossip 
sprinkled over Us pages Ibe btory ut the 
action Is perpetually varied by discussions on 
topics illustrating its progiess, so as to break 
lip ihe monotony of the nairative and afford 
an agteeable relief to the reader I his is 
true ot the hirst Tart of his great work In 
the Scco^ there was no longer room lor such 
discussion Hut ho has supplied the placf by 
gairulous rcmini‘«cences, peisonal auecdotCN 
uicideiital adventures, and a luM f triMa' 
dttails,— tiiv lal 111 the eyes of the pedant 
which hibtoilans have bem too willing to diso 
card, as below the dignity of history ^\ e 
have tbe actors m this great diama in their 
private diiss, become acquainted with their 
ptrhonul li ibils listen to their familial sayings, 
and 111 short, gatbci iip those niinutld) which 
111 the aggregate make up so much of life, 
and not hss of chaiactu. 

It v this confusion of tbe great and the 
little, thus aitlessly blended together, that 
tonstitiites one of the charms of the old 
lomantic chronicle, — not the less true that. 
In this nsp ct, it approaches nearer to the 
usual tone ol lomance It is in such vviitings 
that we may look to find tbe form and pressure 
of the age Ihe worm eaten state paper^, 
official correspondence, public lecoids, are all 
berviceahlo, indispensabh , to history. I bey 
are the fiannwoik on which it is to n 
pose , the skeleton of facts which giv s it iis 
strength and piuportfuns But they aie as 
worthless as the dry boms of the bkekton, 
unless clothed with the bcautitul form and 
gnrl of Immunity and mstmet with the spirit 
cl tin uge Our debt is large to the anti 
quiriari, who with conscicntl ms precision 
lay s broad un I deep the ioundutions ot bistori 
truth , ind no less to the phlio^ofihic anualibt, 
who exhibits m in in the dress ut public Iilc 
— man in masquerade, but our gratitude 
must burely not be withheld fiom those who, 
like (Tarcilusso de la Vega, and ninny a 
icunancer of the Middle Ages, have held up 
the iniirui— distoUcd though it may soiin 
what bi- to the interior of life, reflecting 
cvciv obicit the great and the mean, tin 
beautiful and the dcfoimed, with their natuial 
picuiiucucc and tluir vivacity ol colouring 
to the eye oi tin spectilor As a work ot 
nit, such a produditn raiy be thought to be 
below cnticism But, although it defy the 
rules ot ait ill its composition. It docs net 
mcessanlv violate the principles of taste , 1 ^r 
It conforms In its spirit to the spirit of the 
age in which it was written And tbe critic 
w ho coldly cc^demnsit on the sev ere principles 
of art, will flnfl charm in its very simplicity, 
that will make him recur again and again 
Its pages, while more correct and classical 
compositions arc laid aside and forgotten 
I cannot dismiss this notice of Garcilasscj. 
though already long protracted, without somo 
alluoiuu to the Lngllsh translation of his 
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Commentaries It appealed iu James the 
Sand’s reigu, and Is the work 9f Sir 
Paul Rycaut, Knight It Wiio^piintW at 
London In 1686, in folio, with oonslderablo 
pretension in its outward dress, wellKarnisbed 
with wood-cuts, and a frontispiece displaying 
the gaunt and rather sardonic features, not oi 
the author, but bis translator The version 
keq;)e pace with tbo march of the original, 
corresponding precisely in books and chapters, 
and seldom, though sometimes, using the 
freedom, so common in these ancicn^Versions, 
of abridgment and omission Where it does 
depart from the original, it Is rather from 
Ignorance than Intention. Indeed, so far os 
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the plea of ignorance will avail him, the 
worthy knight may urge it stoutly in his 
defence No one who reads the book will 
doubt his limited acquaintance with his own 
tongue, and no one who compotes it with 
the original will deny bis ignorance of the 
Castilian It ooutalns as many blunders as 
paragraphs, and v ‘•t of them such as might 
shame a schoolboy Yet such are the rude 
charms of the original, that this ruder version 
of It has found consid^able favour with 
leaders, and Sir Paul Rycaut’s translation, 
old as it is, may still be xpot with In many 
a private, as well as public, Ubrary. 
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BOOK IIL 

CONQUEST OF PERU. 


CHAPTER I. 

PIZAKRO’S ftfiOEPTION AT COURT— HIS CAPITULATION WITH THE CROWN— HE 
VISITS HIS BIRTHPLACE — RETURNS TO THE NEW WORLD — D1FPI0ULTIE8 
WITH ALMAORO— HIS THIRD EXPEDITION— ADVENTURES ON THE COAST — 
BATTLES IN THE ISLE OF PUNA. 

1528-1631. 

PizARRo and his officer, having crossed the Isthmus, embarked at Nombre do 
Dios for the old country, and, after a good passage, reached Seville early in the 
summer of 1528. There happned to be at that time in port a person well 
known in the history of Spanish adventure as the Bachelor Enciso. He liad 
taken an active part in the colonization Cj. Tierra Firme, and had a pecuniary 
claim against the early colonists of Darion, of whom Pizarro was one. Imme- 
diately on the landmg of the latter, he was seized by Kneiso’s orders and held 
ill custody for the debt. Pizarro, who had tied from his native land as a for- 
lorn and houseless adventurer, after an absence of more than twenty years, 
l>ass^ most, of them, in unprecedented toil and suffering, now found himself 
on his return the inmate of a prison. Such was the commencement of those 
brilliant fortunes which, as he had trusted, awaited him at home. The cir- 
cumstance excited general indignation ; and no sooner was the court advised 
of his arrival in the country, and th^^eat purpose of his mission ^ than orders 
were, sent for his release, with permission to proceed at once on his Journey. 

Pizarro found the emjperor at Toledo, which he was soon to quit,m order to 
embark for Italy. Spain was npt the favourite residence of Charles the Fifth 
in the earlier part of his reign. He was now at that period of it when he was 
enjoying the full flush of his triumphs over his gailant rival of France, whom 
he had defeated and taken prisoner at the great battle of Pavia ; and the 
victor was at thi^ moment preparing to pass into Italy to receive the imperial 
crown from the hands of the Roman Pontifl*. Elated by his successes and his 
elevation to the German throne, Charles made little account of his hereditary 
kingdom, as his ambition found so splendid a career thrown open to it on f be 
wide fleld of Europeui politics. He had hitherto received too inconsiderable 
returns from his transatlantic possessions' to give them the attention they 
deserved. But as the recent acquidtion of Mexico and the briUiimt auticipsu 
tions in respect to the southern continent were pressed upon his notice, he felt 
their importance as likely to afiford him the means of prosecuting his ambitious 
and most expensive enterprises. 

Pizarro, therefore, who had now come to sat;isfy the royal eyes, by visible 
pixx)fs, of the truth of the golden rumours which from time to time had reached 
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Castile, was ^aciously received by the emperor. Charles e 3 camined the various 
objects which his officer exhibited to him with ^jreat attention. He was par- 
ticularly interested by the appearance of the llama, so remarkable as the only 
beast of burden yet known on the new continent ; and the fine fabrics of 
woollen cloth which were made from its shaggy sides gave it a much higher 
value, in the eyes of the sagacious monarch, than wliat it possessed as an 
animal for domestic labour. But the specimens of gold and silver manufac- 
ture^ and the wonderful tale which Pizarro had to tell of the abundance of the 
precious metals, must have satisfied even the cravings of royal cupidity. 

Pizarro, far from being embarrassed by the novelty of his situation, main- 
tained his usual self-possession, and showeil that decorum and even dignity in 
liis address which belong to the Castilian. He spoke in a simple and resp^- 
ful style, but with the earnestness and natural eloquence of one who had r)een 
an actor in the scenes he described, and who was conscious that the impression 
he made on his audience was to decide his future destiny. All listened with 
eagerness to the account of his strange adventures by sea and land, his wander- 
ings in the forests, or in the dismal and pestilent swamps on the sea-coast, 
without foorl, almost without raiment, with feet tom and bleeding at every 
step, with his few companions becoming still fewer by disease and death, and 
yet pressing on with unconquerable spirit to extend the empire of Castile and 
the name and power of her sovereign ; but when he painted his lonely con- 
dition on the desolate island, abandoned by the government at home, deserted 
by all but a handful of devoted followers, his^royal auditor, though not easily 
moved, was affected to tears. On his departure from Toledo, Charles com- 
mended the affairs of his vassal in the most favourable terms to the considera- 
tion of the Council of the Indies.* 

There was at this time another man at court, who had come there on a 
similar errand from the New World, but whose splendid achievements had 
already won for him a name that threw tlic rising reputation of Pizarro com- 
narativoly into the shade. This man was Hernando Cortes, the Compieror of 
Mexico. He had come homo to lay an empire at the feet of his sovereign, and 
to demand in return the redress of his wrongs and the recompense of his great 
services. He was at the close of his career^ as Pizarro was at the commence- 
ment of his ; the Conqueror of the North and of the South ; the two men 
ap^inted by Providence to overturn the most potent of the Indian dynasties, 
and to open the golden gates by which the treasures of the New World were to 
pass into the coffers of Spain. 

Notwithstanding the emperor's recommendation, the business of Pizarro 
went forward at the tardy pace with which affairs are usually conducted in 
the court of Castile. He found his limited means gradually sinking under the 
expenses incurred by his present situation, and he represented that unless 
some measures were speedily taken in reference to his suit, however favourable 
they might be in the end, he should be in no condition to profit by them. The 
queen, accordingly, who had charge of the business, on her nusband's departure, 
expedited the aft'air, and on the twenty-sixth of July, 1529, she executed the 
memorable Vapit^dation^h\c^i defined the powers and privileges of Pizarro.* 

' Pedro Pizftrro. DcBcub. y. Conq., MS.— aUdiencIa con mneho |unto, tratolo amoroso, 
Mabarro, Rcladon snmarla, MS.-^Conq, I y oyolo tlerno, es^ coialmento cuando le hlzo 
Pob. del Pirn, MS. — “ HablaM tan blen en la relaclon dc nu con^teiicla y dfi los treco com- 

inatpria, que se llev6 los aplausos y ateiiclon pafieros en la Isla en medio de tantos traba- 

en Toledo ionde el Emperador estaba, diole Jos.” Montesinos, Annalos, MS., aflo 1628. 

♦ [Tbcre seems to be in ibis sentence aeon- Spain in 1829, Cliarles Intrusted the govero- 

fu.5ion of two distinct persniv^geH. On leaving went to bis wife, tbi* JIhnpress fsabella, who 
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The instrument secured to that chief the right of discovery and conquest in 
the province of Peru, or New Castile, —as the country was then called, in the 
same manner as Mexico had received the name of New Spain,— for the dis- 
tance of two hundred leagues south of Santiago. lie was to receive the titles 
and rank of Governor and Captain-General of the province, together with 
those of Adelantado and Alguacu Mayor, for life ; and ho >vas to have a salary 
of seven hundred and twenty-five thousand maravedis, with the obligation of 
maintaining certain officers and military retainers, corresponding with the 
dignity of his station. He was to liave the right to erect certain fortresses, 
with the absolute government of them ; to assign e^icomiendas of Indians, 
under the limitations prescribed by law ; and, in fine, to exercise nearly all 
the prerogatives incident to the aulnority of a viceroy. 

His associate, Almagro, was declared commander of the fortress of Tumbez, 
with an annual rent of three hundred thousand maravedis, and with the 
further rank and privileges of an hidalgo. The reverend Father Luque 
received the reward of his services in the bishopric of Tumbez, and he was 
also declared Protector of the Indians of Peru. He was to enjoy the yearly 
stipend of a thousand ducats, — to bo derived, like the other salanes and gra- 
tuities in this instrunieiit, from the revenues of the conquered territory. 

Nor were th() subordinate ac tors in the expedition forgotten. Ruiz received 
the title of Grand Pilot of the Southern Ocean, with a liberal provision ; 
Caiidia was placed at the head of the artillery ; and the remaining eleven 
companions on tlie desolate island were created hidalgos and cavalleros, and 
rais^ to certfiin municipal dignities, — in prospect.* 


tlion*forc ‘Mmd ebargo of tbo businesH” re- 
ferred to, and Ditty have ‘cxjiediLed tlio 
ttffftir." But “ tUe queen ” In whoso name tho 
agreement with Plyarro was “ executed was 
the unfortunatu Juana, Charles’s mother. — 
Ed.] 

• [Mr. Markham, after quoting this clause 
of the instrument, which contains the list of 
names before cited as those of the men wbo 
elected tti remain with XMzarro at the island of 
Gallo, instead of returning to Panamil (p. 114, 
note 3), observes, “ It has always boon sup- 
I^sed that these were the men wlio crossed tbo 
line, and hence their number has been placctf 
at tliirteen. But it is not asserted in the Ca- 
pitulation that the men wliose names are 
given In it were those who crossed the lino, 
and it might be that Tizarro, in asking favours 
fur liis most faithful couipaiiious, on tlio one 
hand omitted one or more oftho.se whocrossiMl 
the line, and on the other jncluded some wbo 
did not take part in that transaction, l>ut who 
Joined him aflerwaixls.” Pn^cewling on this 
supposition, he rejects tlie accoiuitfi of Cie/a 
de Loon, Oomara, Herrera, and Garailasso, 
who all concur in fixing the i)umh<T of those 
who remained at Gallo at thirteen, and ac- 
cepts instead the statement of Francisco de 
Xorez, afterwords secretary of Pizarro, who, in 
a brief mention of the affair, gives the tiumbcT 
os sixteen. (Reports on the Discovery of Peru, 
p* 8, note.] But had Mr. Markham Iracn at 
the pains to read the whole of tho document 
on whose assumed silence In regard to the 
point iu question his argument is chiefly 
DOsed, he would probably have refrained IVom 


c‘ tradictiug the general mass of contempo- 
rary autiiurities, as well as the modern writers 
w ho have conformed to them. The preamble 
to tlie (Dapituiation, reciting the services and 
enterprises for which IMzarro and his com- 
panions wero to be rewarded, says expressly 
tiiat on account of the dangers and tolls of tho 
voyage lie was deserted on an uninhabited 
island by all tho people that bad gone with 
him, excerit thirteen alone, who chose to re- 
main with him. (“Donde pasastes muchos 
peligros o iralioio, & causa de lo cuol os dejd 
toda la gente quo con vos iba eo nna isla des- 
poblada con solos iroce hombres qne no vos 
quisleron dejar.”) This settles the number of 
the faithful few on the authority of Pizarro 
himself, and accounts for the fact that tho 
subsequent clause, enumerating their names, 
mentions only in a general way the great 
service they had rendered in the said voyage 
and discovery.” 

It should perliaps Ixi mentioned that Sir 
Arthur Helps makes the number fourteen, 
without citing his authority, and rejects the 
common version of tiic story of " crossing the 
line,” as an example of ** the invincible pas- 
sion for melodramatic representation which 
people of second-rate imagination delight In,-^ 
those especially wbo bava not seen much of 
human affairs, and wbo do not know In }\ovr 
plain and unpretending a manner the greatest 
things are, for the most part, transacted.” 
(The Spanish Conquest in America, Am. ed., 
vol. ill. p. 409.) It may bo admitted that 
there are many people of r econd-rate, or even 
third- or fourth-rate, imaginetion, wlio have 
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Several provisions of a liberal tenor were also made, to encourage etnigra^ 
tion. to the country. The new settlers were to be exempted from some df the 
most onerous but customary taxes, as the alcahala, or to be subject to them 
only in a mitigated form. The tax on the precious metals drawn from mines 
was to be reduced, at first, to one-tenth, instead of the fifth imposed on the 
same metals when obtained by barter or by rapine. F 

It was expressly enjoined on Pizarro to observe the existing regulations for 
the good government and protection of the natives ; and he was required tq 
carry out with him a specified number of ecclesiastics, with whom he was to 
take counsel in the conquest of the country, and whose efforts were to be 
dedicated to the service and conversion of the Indians 5 while lawyers and 
attorneys, on the other hand, whose presence was considered as boding ill to" 
the harmony of the new settlement^ were stric% prdiibited from setting 
foot in them. 

Pizarro, on his part, was bound, in six months from the datd of the instrw 
ment^ to raise a force, well equipped for the service, of two hundred and fifty 
men, of whom one hundred might be drawn frcmi the colonies ; and the goven^ 
ment engaged to furnish some trifling assistance in the purchase of artillery 
and military stores. Finally, ho was to be prepared, in six months after bis 
return to Panama, to leave that port and embark on his expedition.* 

Such are some of the principal provisions of this Capitulation, by which the 
Castilian government with the sagacious policy which it usually pursued on 
the like occasions, stimulated the ambitious hopes of the adventurer by hikh- 
sounding titles and liberal promises of reward contingent on his success, but 
took care to stake nothing itself on the issue of the enterprise. It was careful 
to reap the fruits of his toil, but not to pay the cost of them. 

A circumstance that could not fail to lie remarked in these provisions was 
the manner in which the high and lucrative posts were accumulated on 
Pizarro, to the exclusion of Almagro, who, if he had not taken as conspicuous 
a part in personal toil and exposure, liad at least divided with him the original 
burden of the enterprise, and, by his labour sin another direction, haa con- 
tributed quite as essentially to its success. Almagro had willingly conceded 
the post of honour to his confederate ; but it had been stipulated, on Pizarro’s 
departure for Spain, that, while he solidted the office of Governor and Captain- 
G^eral for himself, he should secure that of Adelantado for his> companion. 
In like manner, he nad enga^ to apply for the see of Tiimbez for the vicar 
of Panama, and the office of Alguacil Mayor for the pilot Ruiz. The bishopric 
took the direction that was concerted, for the soldier could scarcely claim the 
mitre of the prelate ; but the other offices, iustoad of their appropriate dis- 
tribution, were all concentred in himself. Yet it was in refctence to his 


* Thin remarkable doonment, formerly in 
the archives of Slmancas, and now transferrrd 
to the Ardiivo General de Ua Indies in 
Seville, was ti^sOribed for the rich collection 


empl(^ themselves either In amplUyiag or 
Blmplfiying the events of history 1 Imt, with- 
out holding any odiclal position, one mi^ have 
sSen enough of ** human afTalrs*',^ believe 
neither the grestest nor the smaUest 
tbfn 9 i,are always trsnsacted with the extreme 
qniefime und gentleness that accord with the 
toph ef ah idyllic historian. In regerd to this 
p^fedlar affair, Sir Arthur Helpa.jeli<'8 on 
whai he calls the simply told by 


of the late Don Martin Fernandes dc Navar- 
rcte, to whose klndncsd 1 am Indebted for a 
copy of it. It will be found printed entire, 
in tba original, In Appendix lito, 7. 

Herrera, acccgdlnff to whom It wxh Tilbit who 
drew the line, and wlm makes no mention of 
Pizairo's Bpeech. GlrcilasaO^ oh the other 
hand, gives e:^aoik'ythe same reUtloiras Mon- 
tesfnos, whom Prescott has followed ; and we 
can feci htUo diffloutty in agreeing with Mr. 
Markham that ^*of th^ two acoounts CUer- 
rcra'a and tiarctloBBO’p] that of Gorctlaaso is 
more likely to be 
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a]^K6atioii for hii frieods that Pizarro had prcaniaed on his departure to deal 
iairiy^ i^nd houourably by them all** 

It IS stated by the military chronicler. 

In foctp urge the suit strongly in behail 
by thefovemment) on the ground that offices of 'such ^rsunount im^rtanee 
cmd be committed to diderent individuala The ill e&ecU of such an 
^ aorrangement had been long since felt in more than one of the Indian colonies, 
where it had led to rivalry and fatal collision.* Pizarro, therefore> finding his 
remonstrances unheeded, had no alternative but to combine the offices in his 
own person, or to see the expedition fall to the ground. This explanation of 
^ the affiiir has not received the sanction of other contemporary historians. 
The^apprehensions expressed by Luque, at the time of Pizarro’s assumingthe 
mission, of some such result as actually occurred, founded, doubtless, on a 
knowledge of his associate’s character, may warrant us in distrusting the 
alleged vmdication of his conduct ; and our distrust will not be diminished by 
fainiliaritv with his subsequent career. Pizarro’s virtue was not of a kind to 
withstand temptation,^though of a much weaker sort than that now thrown 
^in Ids path. 

The fortunate cavalier was also honoured with the habit of St Jago ; * and 
he was authorized to make an important innovation in his family escutcheon, 
~4or by the father’s side he might claim his armorial bearings. The black 
eagle and the two pillars emblazoned on the royal arms were incorporated with 
those of the Pizarros ; and an Indian city, with a vessel in the distance on 
the watersi and the llama of Pern, reveided the theatre and the character of 
his exploits ; while the legend announced thLv “ under the auspices of Charles, 
and by the industry, the genius, and the resources of Pi/arro, the country had 
been discovered and reduced to tranquillity,”~thus modestly intimating both 
the past and prospective services of tne Conqueror.* 

'These arrangements having been thus completed to Pizarro’s satisfaction, ho 
loft Toledo for TruxiUo, his native place, in Estremadura, where he thought 
should be most likely to meet with adherents for his new enterprise, and 
it doubtless gratified his vanity to display himself in the palmy, or at 
least promising, state of his present circumstaucos. If vanity be ever paraon^ 
able; It is oeiriainly in a man who, bom^in an obscure station in life, without 
family, interest, or friends to hack him, has carved out his own fortunes in 
the world, and, by his own resources^ triumphed over all the obstacles Which 
nature and accident had thrown in his way. Such was the condition of Pizarro 
as he now revisited the place of his nativity, where he had hitherto lieen 
known only as a poor outcast, without a home to shelter, a father to own him 

* ** A1 fin 86 capital^, qne FranciBco FI< fleros y el qdo avia muerto «1 otro. . . . Pues 

J iarro n6goci(i6e la G^ernacloii para si : 1 para pedido, como digo, muchas vozes por dmi 

>iegQ de Almagro^ el Adelantattiiento : I para Francisco Pi 9 aiTo so les hizlese la merced a 

Hernando de Luque, el Obispado : 1 para Iter* ambos oompafteros, se le rresponslio la pidl* 

toloip6 Buts, el AlgUacllazgo Mator : 1 Mer* esse parassi sino one se darla & otro, y visto 

cedes p^ los que quedaban vivos, de los trees que no avia Ingar lo que pedia y querlapedfo 

Gompafteips, aflnnando siempre Frandsoo PI- se le hUlese la merced A el, y ansi sel6 blao.'* 

9 am», qwe todo lo qnerfa para ellos, 1 nrome- Pesoub. y Conq., MS. > 

tiendp, dQ6iiegocla‘nalealniente,lsiaiiuiguna * Xerez, Conq. del rsm, ap. Bajrola, tom. 
caatelk^ Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 4, lib. 111. p. 182 -~Oviedo, Hist de las Itidlfw, MS., 
3, cap. 1. I'arte 3, 11b. 8, cap. l.-*Caro do Torres, His- 

* Y don Frandsoo Pivatro pldlo oonforme torla de los Ordenes mttltares (ed. Madrid, 
i lo qm Uevava capltolado y bordenado con 1620), p. 113. 

SUB coBmaDoros ya dScho, y on el oons^ solo ■ " Caroti Oesaiis ausplclo, U labors, ioge- 
trespoodlo que no avia lugar de dar govema- nio, ac impenea Duds Ploarro inventa, et 

cion d dos coihpafleros, a caussa de que en pacata.*’ Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 4, lib. 

lanta marta se avia dado ansi & dos compa- b, cap o 

r 2 


Pedro Pizarro, tliat his kinsman did, 
of Almaffro, but that he was refused 
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or a friend to lean upon. But he now found both friends and followers, and 
some who were eager to claim kindred with him and take part in his future 
fortunes. Among these were four brothers. Three of them* like himself, were 
illemtimatc,— one of whom, named Praiicisco Martin de Alcantara, was related 
to him by the mother’s side, the other two, named Gonzalo and Juan Pizarro, 
were descended from the father. “ They were all poor, and proud as they were 
poor,’’ says Oviedo, who had seen them ; “ and their eagerness for gain was in 
proportion to their poverty.” ^ 

The remaining and eldest brother, named Hernando, was a legitimate son. 
— lemtimate,” continues the same caustic authority, ‘‘ by his pride, as well 
as by nis birth.” His features were plain; even disagreeably so ; out his figure 
was good. He was large of stature, and, like his brother Francis, had on the 
whole an imposing presence.^ In his character he combined some of the worst 
defects incident to the Castilian. He was jealous in the extreme ; impatient, 
not merely of affront, but of the least slight, and implacable in his resentment. 
He was decisive in his measures, and unscnipulous in their execution. No 
touch of pity had power to arrest his arm. His arrogance was such that he 
was constantly wounding the self-love of those with whom he acted ; thus 
begetting an ill will whicli unnecessarily multiplied obstacles in his path. In 
this he differed from liis brother Francis, whose plausible manners smoothed 
away difficulties and conciliated confidence and co-operatioii in liis enterprises. 
Unfortunately, the evil counsels of Hernando exercised an influence over his 
brother which more than compensated the advantages derived from his singular 
capacity for business. 

Notwithstanding the general interest which Pi/arro’s adventures excited in 
his counti^, that chief did not find it easy to comply with the provisions of the 
Capitulation in respect to the amount of his levies. Those who were most 
kStonished by his narrative were not always most inclined to take part in his 
fortunes. They shrank from the unparalleled hardships which lay m the path 
of the adventurer in that direction ; and they listened with visible distrust to 
the gorgeous pictures of the golden temples and gardens of Tumbez, which 
they looked upon as indebted m some degree, at least, to the colouring of his 
fancy, with the obviou.s purpose of attracting followers to his banner. It is 
even said that Pizarro would have fomid it difficult to raise the necessary 
funds, but for the seasonable aid of Cbrt^, a native of Estremadura like him- 
feelf, his companion in arms in early days, and, according to report, his kins- 
man.* No one was in a better condition to hold out a helping hand to a 
brother adventurer, and probably no one felt greater sympathy in Pizarro’s 
fortunes, or greater confidence in his eventual success, than the man who liad 
so lately troa the same career with renown. 

The SIX months allowed by the Capitulation had elapsed, and Pizarro had 
assembled somewhat less than his stipulated complement of men, with whicli 
he was preparing to embark in a little squadron of three vessels at Seville ; 
bat before they were whoUy ready he received intelligence that the officers of 
the Council of the Indies proposed to inquire into the condition of the vessels 
Hod ascertain how f^ the requisitions had been complied with. 

• I * **TrTao treffo coatro berm/mos suyos ton mado en la s^berila, hombre d6 alts ostatura 

Boberbios coxno pobres, e tan Hin pacienda como 6 grneso, U longoa £ labios gordos, e la punta 

desei'SQB de alciuizarla.'* Hist, de ios Indlas, de la nariz con sobrada came c encendida. y 
118.. Parte 3. lib. 8, cap. 1. este fne el dcsavcnldor y ostorbadoj* del sosi- 

* Qyiedo's portrait of him is by no moans ego de todos y en especial de los dos vlejos 
Haltering. Ho writes like one too familiar compafleros Frimcllco Pizarro f Diego de Al- 

wttb tbe original. de todos ellos «•] Her- mam.'* Hist, de las Indlas, MS* ubl supra^ 

Bondo Pizarro solo era \gUlmo, e ma.s leglti- * nzarro y OFaUano,Varonesilustre8t p. 143. 
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Without loss of time, therefore, Pizarro, afraid, if the facts were known, that 
his enteiprise might be nipped in the bud, slipped his cables, and, crossing the 
bar of ^n Lucar, in January, 1630, stood for the isle of Gomera,— one of 
the Canaries,— where he ordered his brother Eernando, who had charge of 
the remaining vessels, to meet him. 

Scarcely had he gone, before the officers arrived to institute the search. But 
when they objected the deficiency of men they were easily— perhaps willingly 
—deceived by the pretext that the remainder had gone forward in the vessel 
with Pizarro. At all events, no furtlier obstacles were thrown in Hernando’s 
way, and he was permitted, with the rest of the squadron, to join his brother, 
according to agreement, at Gomera. * 

After a prosperous voyage, the adventurers reached the northern coast of 
the great southern continent, and anchored off the i)ort of Santa Marta. 
Here they received such discouraging reports of the countries to whicli they 
were bound, of forests teeming with insects and venomous serpents, of huge 
alligators that ‘swarmed on the banks of the streams, and of liardsnips and 
penis such as their own fears had never painted, that several of Pizarro’s 
men deserted, and their ICiader, thinking it no longer safe to abide in such 
treacherous quarters^ sot sail at once for Nombre de Dios. 

Soon after his arrival there, lie was met by his two associates, Luqiie and 
Alinagro, who had crossed the mountains for the purpose of hearing from his 
own lips the precise iinfiort of the Capitulation with the crown. Great, as 
might nave been expected, was Almagro’s discontent at learning tlie result of 
what he regarded as the perfidious machinations of his associate. “It is 
thus,” ho exclaimefl, “ that you have dealt v nh the friend who shared equally 
with you in the trials, th j dangers, and the cost of tlio enterprise, and this, 
notwithstanding your solemn engagements on your departure to provide for 
his interests as faithfully as your own ? How could you allow me to be thus 
dishonoured in the eyes of the world by so paltry a compenyation, which seems 
to estimate my services as nothing in comparison with your own '( ” 

Pizarro, in reply, assured liis companion that he had faithfully urged his 
suit, but that the government refused to confide powers which intrenched so 
closely on one another to different hands, lie liad no alternative but to accept 
all himself or to decline all ; and he endeavoured to mitigate Alinagro’s dis- 
pleasure by representing that the couiftry was large enough for the ambition 
of both, and that the powers conferred on Iiimself were, in fact, conferred on 
Alrna^o, since all that he had would ever be at his friend’s disposal, as if it 
were his own. But these honeyed words did not satisfy the injured party ; 
and the two captains soon after returned to Panama with feelings of estrange- 
ment, if not hostility, towards one another, which did not augur well for their 
enterorise. 

Stih, Almagro was of a generous temper, and might have been appeased by 
the politic concessions of ins rival, but for the interference of Hernando 
Pizarro, who, from the first hour of their meeting, showed little respect for 
the veteran, which, indeed, the diminutive person of the latter was not calcu- 
lated to inspire, and who now regarded him with particular avei'sion as an 
impediment to the career of his brother. 

Alniagro’s friends— and his frank and liberal manners had secured him 
many — ^were no less disgusted than himself with the overbearing conduct Of 
this new ally. They loudly complained that it was quite enough to suffer 
from the perfidy of PizaiTo, without being exposed to the insults of liis family, 
who had now conjp over with him to fatten on the spoils of conquest which 

Herrera, general, Joe t. lil» tap a. — IvJro Pizarro, Deaeub. y Coiiq,, MS, 
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belonged to their leader. The rupture soon proceeded to snch a length that 
Almagro avowed his intention to prosecute the expedition without furthet 
co-operation with his partner, and actually entered into negotiations for the 
purcnase of vessels for that object. But Luaue, and the Licentiate Espinosa, 
who had fortunately come over at that time from 8t. Domingo, now interposed 
to repair a breach which must end in the ruin of the enteimrise and the pro- 
bable destruction of those most interested in its success. By their mediation, 
a show of lecondliation was at length ejected betweenipthe p^ies, on Pizarro’s 
assurance that he would relinquish the dignity of Adelant^o in favour of his 
rival, and petition the emperor to confirm him in the posse&don of H,— an 
assurance, it may be remarxed, not easy to reconcile with his formet assertion 
in respect to the avowed policy of the crown in bestowing this office. He wAs, 
moreover, to apply for a distinct government for his associate, as soon as he 
had become master of the country assigned to himself, and was to solicit no 
office for either of his own brothers until Almagro had been first provided for. 
Lastly, the former contract in regard to the division of the 6poil into three 
equal shares between the three original associatas was confirmed in the most 
explicit manner. The reconciliation thus effected among the parties answered 
the temporary purpose of enabling them to go forward in concert in the expe- 
dition. But it was only a thin scar that had healed over the wound, which, 
deep and rankling witliin, waited only fresh cause of irritation to break out 
with a virulence more fatal than evei*.*‘ 

No time was now lost in preparing for the voyage. It found little encourage- 
ment, however, among the colonists of PananiA,, who wep too familiar witli 
the sufferings on the former expeditions to care to undertake another, even 
with the rich bribe that ivas held out to allure them. A few of the old com- 
pany were content to follow out the adventure to its close ; and some ad- 
ditional stragglers were collected from the province of Nicaragua,— a shoot, it 
mnv be remarked, fioui the colony of Panamfi. But Pizarro made slender 
additions to the force brought over with him from Spaii^ though this body 
was in better condition, and, in respect to ann.s ammunition, and ^uipment 
generally, was on a much better footing, tliaii his former levies. The whole 
number did not exceed one hundred and eighty men, with twenty-seven horses 
for the cavalry. He had provided himselt with three vessels, two of them of 
a good size, to take the pk^ of those^^hich be had been compelled to leave 
on the opposite side of the Isthmus at Nombre de Dios ; an armament small 
for the conquest of an empire, and far short of that prescribed by the Capitu- 
lation with the crown. With this the intrepid chief proposed to commence 
operations, trusting to his own successes, and the exertions of Almagro, who 
was to remain behind for the present, to muster reinforcements.** 

' On St. John the Evangelist’s day, tlie banners of the company aftd the 
royal standard were consecrated in the cathedral church of Pauomfi ; a sermon 
was preached before the little army by^Fray Juan de Vargas, one of the 
Dominicans selected by the government for the Peruvian mission ; and moss 
was performed, and the sacrament administered to every soldiear i^evious tb 

” Pedro Pizarro, y Cottq., M3.— compaJicro de eatos Oapltadpa, oon cuya bacl- 

NAbarro.llelacIon8uinaiia,M3.--Moi]te6ln(M, enda hiderop elfra aw beeboa, pueito que ol 
Azmalea, MS., afto iSSe.^RaUlfclofi del primer pno ^ cl otrt ae 4p pagarop con logntitud ae^ 

Bcscub.. MS.— 2<arate, Conq. del Peru. lib. 1, gnn d ml me ] 9 . 0 qribloei mismo eieote do su 

^ cap. .'I.—Oviedo, Hiat. de laa Indlaa, MS., Parte mano." ' Ibbt, dt 

^ lib. 8, cap. h— There eeenis to bare been “ The aumerical oetlmatea differ, as vaual. 
Htde good will, at bottom, between any of iho I conform to ibe ett^ment of I’izarro'a eecre* 

; for Father l^vqne wrote to tary, Xerez, Cobq. 44. Peru, ap. Uaxeia, tom, 

One4o that both of hla partners had repaid ill. p. 182. * 

bJa aenrlcea with tngradtude t *• Padre Luqoe, 
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his enpraging in the crusade against the infidel. “ Having thus solemnly 
invoked the blansing of Heaven on the enterprise^ Pizarro and his followers 
went on hoard their vessels, which rode at anchor ui the Bay of Panam&, and 
early in January, 1531, sallied forth on his third ahd last expedition for the 
conquest of Peru. i 

It was bis intention to steer direct for Tuinbez, which held out so magnifi- 
cent a show oi tieasure on his former voyage. But head-winds and currente, 
as usual, baffled his purpose, and after a run of thirteen days, much shorter 
than the period formd|y required for the same distance, his little squadron 
came to anchor in the Bay of St. Matthew, about one degree norm ; and 
Pizarro, after consulting with his offljcers, resolved to disembark his forces and 
advance along the coast, while the vessels held their course at a convenient 
distance from tlie shore. 

The march of the troops was severe and painful in the extreme ; for the 
road was constantly intersected by streams, which, swollen by the winter rains, 
widened at their mouths into spacious estuaries. Pizairo, who had some 
previous knowledge of the country, acted as guide as well as commander of the 
expedition. He was over ready to give aid where it was neeiled, encouraging 
his followers to ford or swim tlie torrents as they best could, and cheering the 
desponding by his own biuryant and courageous spirit. 

At length they i cached a thick-settled Iminlet, or ratlier town, in the pio- 
vince of Coaque. Tlie Spanianls uished on the place, and the inhabitants, 
without ottering resistance, fled in teiror to the neighlxruring foiosts, leaving 
their effects -of much gi eater value than had been anticipated — in the 
hands of the invaders. “ \Ye fell on them, word in hand,” says one of the 
Conquerors, with homa^iatvet^; “for if wi had advised the Indians of our 
approach wo sliould pevei have found there such store of gold and precious 
atones.”** The natives, however, according to another authority, stayed 
voluntarily ; ^‘for, as they had done no hann to the white men, they flattered 
them^s6lves none would be offered to them, but that there would be only an 
interchange of good offices jrith the strangers,” ** —an expectation founded, it 
Uiay be^ on the good cliaracter which the Spaniards had established for them- 
aelves on their preceding visit, but one in which the simple people now found 
themselves most unpleasantly deceived. 

Rushing into the deserted dwellings, the invaders found there, besides stuffs 
of various kinds, and food most wolconfh in their fomished condition, a large 
quantity of gold and silver wrought into clumsy ornaments, together with 
many previous stones ; for this was the region of the esmeralaas, or emeralds, 
where that valuable gem was most abundant. One of these jewels, that fell 
into the hands of Pizarro in this neighbourhood, was as large as a pigeon’s 
egg. Unluckily, his rude followers did not know the value of their prize ; and 
tljey broke iiiajiy of them in pieces by pounding them with hammers.*® They 


** Kl qiial tmvlendo hecho bendeeir en la 
iKl^sia maydr las 1>Sn4eras i aatandarte I'eal 
dla da San Juan Evangelista do dlcho aflo do 
1B30, i qoA! 4^08 los enldadOB oonftaasen i 
cdmnlgasen on el convento deNuestraSofiora 
do la Marced, dla da las Inooantes on la mlsa 
cantada quo se calabrd ooq t6da soleninldad f 
sermon qUo predlod al P. Preseutdo Fr. Juan 
da Vargas, nna da los 5 .rellglosos qua an cum- 
pUmientq do la obedlenda de aus Dreladoa 1 
qrdon dal iSnpefador paSaban d, laconqulsta.” 
liaharro, Beiaclon sumarfa, MS. 
i* ** ilegadoB d fjflte pueblo de Goaque 


dieron de suplto sin sarello la gente del por- 
que si estuvieran avisados. No se tomara la 
cantidad do oro v esmeraldas quo en el se to»> 
maron/* Pedro'Pl%arro, Descub. y Oonq., MS. 

'* Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 4, lib. 7, 
cap. 9. 

** Kclaclon del primer Descub.^ MS.— Za- 
rate, Ck)nq. del Peru, lib. i, eap^ 4.r— A lo 
que se ba entendldo On laa e^ardldas ovo 
gran Iderro y toipodad en algunao Fersonaa 
por 110 conoscelliul. Aunqne quleren daclr 
que aUninos quo las oonoseteron las guardaron. 
lyro ffinolmente mnebos vblefon esmera^dfiq 
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■were led to this extraonlinary proceeding, it is said, by one of the Dominicj^n 
missionaries, Fray Reginaklo de Pedraza, wlio assured them that this Avas the 
way to prove the true emerald, which could not be broken. It Avas observed 
that tlie good father did not subject his own jcAvels to this Aviso experiment ; 
but, as the stones, in consonucncc of it, fell in value, being regarded merely 
as coloured glass, he carried back a considerable store of them to Panamfi,.*' 

The gold and silver ornaments rifled from the dAvellings were brought 
together and deposited in a common heap ; Avhen a fifth was deducted for the 
crown, and Pizarro distributed the remainder in due proportions among the 
ofticers and privates of Ids company. This Avas the usage invariably observed 
on the like occasions throughout the Conquest. The invaders had embarked 
in a common adventure. Their interest Avas common, and to have allowed 
every one to plunder on his OAvn account Avould only have led to insubordina- 
tion and perpetual broils. All Avere required, therefore, on pain of deatli, to 
contribute whatever they obtained, whether by bargain or by rapine, to the 
general stock; and all Avere too much interested in the execution of the 
penalty to alloAV the unhappy culprit Avho violated the law any chance of 
escape.*® 

Pizarro, with his usual policy, sent back to Panamii a large quantity of the 
gold, no less than twenty thousand Castellanos in value, in the belief that the 
sight of so much treasure, thus speedily acquired, Avould settle the doubts of 
the wavering, and decide them on joining his banner.*'* He judged right. As 
one of the Coiujiierors piously expresses it, “ It pleased the Lord that we 
should fall in Avitli the toAvn of Coaqiie. that the ricnes of the land might find 
credit with the people, and that they snould flock to it.” 

Pizarro, having refreshed his men, continued his march along the coast, but 
no longer accompanied by his vessels, Avhich had returned for recruits to 
Panama. The road, as lie advanced, Avas checkered with strips of sandy 
waste, wliich, drifted about by the Avinds, blinded the soldiers, and afforded 
only treacherous footing for man and hcast. The glare Avas intense : and the 
rays of a vertical sun beat fiercely on the iron mail and the thick quilted 
doublets of cotton, till the fainting troGjis AVere almost suffocated with the 
heat. To add to their distresses, a strange epidemic broke out in the little 
army. It took the form of ulcers, or rather hiiteous Avarts of great size, which 
covered the body, and wlien lanced, ^s Avas the case Avith some, discharged 
such a quantity of blood as proved fatal to the sufferer. Several died of this 
frightful disorder, which Avas so sudden in its attack, and attended with sucli 
prostration of strength, that tliose Avho lay doAvn well at night wore unable to 

de macho valor; vnos las provavan on yun- Conq., MS. 

ques, dandolas con inartlllos, diziciido que si The booty was great indeed, if, as Pedro 

hera esmeralda no so quebraria ; atvt)s las dc- Pizarro, one of the Conquerors present, says, 

preclaban, diziendo que era vidrio.’* Pedro it amounted lit value to 200,000 gold costcl- 

Pizarro, Descub. y. Conq., MS. lanos; “Aqui bo hallo mucha cbaqulra dc 

" Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — oro y de plat^ muchas coronas hechos de oru 

Herrora, Hist, general, dec. 4, lib. 7, can. 9. nianera dc impcrlales, y otras muchas piczas 

*** **Lo 8 Espafioles las rrccoxeron y junta- cn quo sc avaleo montar mas dedozlentos mill 

ron el oro y ijt plata porque asi estava man- castcllanos.” (Descub. y Conq., MS.) Na- 

dado y hordenado sopena dc la vida cl que harro, Montcslnos, and Herrera content them- 

otra cossa biziese, poniuc todbs lo avian ile selves with r atlng that ho sent back 20,000 

truer d monton para que dc alll el governador castellanos In the vessels to Paiiamti. 

lo rrcpartlcse, dahdo d catla uno confForinc d “ I''ueron a dar en vn pueblo que se dezia 

su persona y mcritos de servicios ; y csta Coaque que fuo iiueatro Seflor servldo tapasen 
honien se gUardo en toda esta tierra cn la con- con cl, porque con lo quo en el se hallo so 

quii^ta della, y al que se le hallara oro o plata acredito la tierra y vino gente a ella.” Pedro 

escondido inurlcra por y desto medio na- Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
die o-^o '‘fcondcllo." Pedro Pl/arro, De-cob. y 
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lift their hands to the heads in the niornine** The epidemic, which made 
its first appearance during this invasion, and which did not long survive it, 
spread over the country, sparing neither native nor white man.** It was one 
01 those plagues from the vial of wrath, which the destroying angel, who 
follows in the path of the conqueror, pours otit on the devoted nations. 

The Spaniards rarely experienced on their march either resistance or annoy- 
ance froni the inhabitants, who, instructed by the example of Ooaque, fled 
with their effects into the woods and neighbouring mountains. No one came 
out to welcome the strangers and offer the rites of hospitality, as on thbir last 
visit to the land. For the white men were no longer regarded as good beings 
tliat had come from heaven, but as ruthless destroyers, who, invulnerable to 
the assaults of the Indians, were borne along on«the backs of fierce animals, 
swifter than the wind, with weapons in their hands that scattered fire' and 
desolation as they went. Such were the stories now circulated of the invaders, 
which, preceding them everywhere on their march, closed the hearts, if not 
the doors, of the natives against them. Exhausted by the fatigue oi travel 
and by disease, and grievously disappointed at the poverty of the land, which 
now offered no compensation for their toils, the soldiers of Pizarro cursed the 
hour ill which they nad enlisted under his standard, and the men of Nicaragua 
in particular, says the old chronicler, calling to mind their pleasant quarters 
in their luxurious land, sighed only to return to their Mahometan paradise.** 

At this iuncture the army was gladdened by the sight of a vessel from 
Panamli, which brought sonic supplies, together with the royal treasurer, the 
ve€do 7 ' or inspector, the comptroller, and other high officers appointed by the 
crown to attend the expedition, Tliey hod been left in Spain by Pizarro, in 
consequence of his abrupt departure from :*ie country ; ana the Council of the 
Indies, on learning the circumstance, had sent instructions to Panama to pre- 
vent the sailing of his squadron from that port. But the Spanish government, 
with more wisdom, countermanded the order, only requiring the functionaries 
to quicken their own departure and take their place without loss of time in the 
expedition. 

The Spaniards in their march along the coast had now advanced as far as 
Puerto Vimo. Here they w*ere soon after joined by another small reinforce- 
ment of about thirty men, under an officer named Benalcazar, who subse- 
quently rose to higli distinction in this service. Many of the followers of 
Pizarro would now have halted at tins spot and established a colony there. 
But that chief thought more of conquering than of colonizing, at least for the 

E resent ; and he proposed, as his first step, to get possession of Tumbez, which 
e regarded as the gate of the Peruvian empire. Continuing his march, there- 
fore, to the shores of what is now called the Gulf of Guayaquil, he arrived oft’ 
the little island of PunA,, lying at no great distance from the Bay of Tuml^ez. 
This island, he thought, would afford Jum a convenient place to encamp until 
he was pre^red to make his descent on the Indian city. 

The dispositions of the islanders seemed to favour his purpose. He had not 
been long in their neighbourhood before a deputation of the natives, with their 
cacique at their head, crossed over in their balsas to the main land to welcome 
the Spaniards to their residence. But the Indian interpreters of Tumbez, 

Kaliarro, llelaclon sumaria,' MS. — Pedro luahnma quo hera Nicaragua y ballaron la 

Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— MontesInoB, inla alzada y faltti de comidas y la mayor parte 

Annales, MS., aflo 1030. de la gonto enlfcima y uo oro ni plata como 

Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 1, atras avian lialludo, algunos y todos se bolga- 
cap. 15. vulvcT de adondo avian venido." Pedro 

•“ AUnque ellos no ningnuo por aver ve- Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
mdo,' porque como avian dexado el paruiso de 
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who had returned with Pizarro from Spain, i^nd eontinued with the camp, put 
their master on his guard against the Digitated treachery of the islandm, 
wjhbm they accused of designmg to destroy the Spaniards by cutting the ropes 
that held together the floats and leaving those upon Uiem to mrish in the 
waters. Yet the cacique, when charged by Pizarro with this perhoious scheme, 
denied it with such an air of conscious innocence that the Spanish commander 
trusted himself and his followers, without further hesitation, to his conveyance^ 
and was transported in safety to the shores of PunfL 

Here he was received in a nospitable manner, and his troops were provided 
with comfortable quarters. Well satisfied with his present position, Pizarro 
resolved to occupy it until the violence of the rainy season was past} when the 
arrival of the reinforcements he expected.would put him in better condition 
for marching into the county of the Inca. 

The island, which lies in the mouth of the river of Guayaquil, and is ebout 
eight leagues in length by four in breadth at the widest part, was at that time 
imrtially covered with a noble growth of timber. But a large portion of it was 
subjected to cultivation, and bloomed with plantations of cacao, of the sweet 
potato, and the difierent products of a tropical clime, evincing agricultural 
knowledge as well as indust^ in the population. They were a warlike rfice, 
but had received from iheir Peruvian foes the appellation of perfidious.” It 
was the brand fastened by the Roman historians on their Carthaginian 
eneipics,— with perhaps no oetter rea.son. The bold and independent islanders 
opposed a stubborn resistance to thearqis of the Incas ; and, though they had 
finally yielded, they had been ever since at feud, and often in deadly hostility, 
'\vith their neighbours of Tumbef , 

The latter no sooner heaid of Pizatro’s arrival on the island than, trustiug 
probably to their former friendly relations with him, they came over in some 
number to the Spanish quarters. The presence of their det^ted rivals was 
by no means grateful to the jealous inhabitants of Punfi, and the prolonged 
residence of the white men on their island could not be otherwise than bur<]tem 
some. In their outward demeanour they still maintained the same show of 
amity ; but Pizarro’s interpreters a^in put him on his guard a^nst the 
proverbial perfidy of their hosts. With his suspicions thus roused, the Spanish 
commander was informed that a number of the chiefs had met together to 
deliberate on a plan of insurrection. Not caring to wait for the spruiging p£ 
the mine^ he surrounded tlie place of meeting firith his soldiers anql made 
prisoners of the suspected chieftains. According to one authorify, they con- 
fessed their guilt.** This is by no means certain. Nor is it certain that they 
meditated an insurrection. Yet the fact is not improbable in itself ; ihot^h 
it derives little additional probability from the assertion of the hostile inter- 
preters. It is certain, however, that Pizarro was satisfied Of the existence of 
a conspiracy ; and, without further hesitation, he abandoned his wretched 
prisoners, ten or twelve in number, to the tender mercies of their rivals of 
Tumbez, who instantly massacred them before his eyes.** 

Maddened by this outrf^ the people of Pun& sprang to arms, hnd threw 
thems^ves at once, with marful veils and the wild^ menaoes ol deiqNfir, on 
the Spanish camp. The odds of numbers were greatly in their favour, for 
they mustered sevmal thoii^nd warriors. But the mpreMe^ve odl^ of 
ana discipline , were on the side of their antagonkit; jam, as the Indians 

Xerez, Ck}nq. del Peru, ap. Barda, tom. quando alia puSaaeen, les dlo algwioa prinef- 
iii. p. 1 SjS. Mies los qnales elloa matavan en preadnclade 

** Y el marquea don Francleco Pigarro, los espaflolea, laa caveaas por el 

por tenellos por amigos ^estavlesen Oe paz. cogote.** POdtq FJjHUlo, Desoub. yOGliu||.,S(e* 



BATTLES IN THE ISLE OF PUNA. 


Filled forward iu a confused mass to the assault^ the Castiliani^ coolly received 
them on their loh^ pikes or swept them down by the volleys of their musketry. 
Their ill-protected bodies were easily cut to pieces by the sbai^) sword d the 
Spaniard ; and Hernando Pizarra putting bnnself at the head of the'cavaliy, 
charged boldly into the mids^ and scattered them far and wide over the field, 
until, panic-stnielcby the terrible array of steel-clad horsemen and the stunning 
reports and the flash of fire-arms, the fugitives sought shelter in the depths of 
their forests. Yet the victory was owing, in some degree, at least,— if we may 
credit the Conquerors,— to the interposition of Heaven ; for 8t. Michael ana 
his legions were seen high in the air above the combatants, contending with 
the arch-enemy of man and cheering on the Christians by their example 1 

Not more than three or four Span^rds fell in the fight ; but many were 
wounded, and among them Hernando Pizarro, who received a severe injury 
in the leg from a javelin. Nor did the war end here; for the implacable 
islanders, taking advantage of the cover of night, or of any remlssness on the 
part of the invaders, were ever ready to steal out of their fastnesses and spring 
on their enemy’s camp, while, by eutung off his straggling parties and 
destroying his provisions, they kept him in perpetual alarm. 

In this uncomfortable situation, the Spanish commander was gladdened by 
the ap{)carance of two vessels off the island. They brought a reinforcement 
consisting of a hundred volunteers, besides horsas for the cavalry. It was 
codimanded by Hernando do Soto, a captain afterwards famous as the dis- 


This reinforcement was most welcome to Pizarro, who had been long dis- 
contented with his position on an island, whi i e he found nothing to compensate 
the life of unintenuitting hostility whidi be was compelled to lead. With 
these recruits he felt himself in sufficient strength to cross over to the con- 
tinent and resume military operations on the proper theatre for discovery and 
conquest. From the Indians of Tumbez. he learned that the country had 
b^n for some time distracted by a civil war between two sons of the late 
monarch, competitors for the throno. Tl\is intelligence he regarded as of the 
utmost importance, for lie remembered the use which Cortes bad made of 
similar dissensions among the tribes of Anahuao. Indeed, Pizarro seems to 
ha^o had the example of his great predecessor before his eyes on more occa- 
sions than this. But he fell far short of his model ; for, notwithstanding the 
restraint he sotnetimes put upon himself, his coarser nature and more fetocioiis 
temi)er Often betrayed him into acts most repugnant to sound policy, which 






'the city of 3an Miguel was so named by 
Piiarro to commetnorate the event ; and tUo 
extetence of a pity may be considered by 
jomu *a eatajblfebing the truth of the mirado. 
— ** En la batalla de pund vieron muebos. ya 
de los Ipdiott, ya de miestroe, que habia cn 
et Aire otroe dos compos, uno ac^udlllado 
Su AUgUel ccu eapeda y ro- 
dele, y otra lt,tu(bei y sue eecuaceff; mas 
apen^ oi^Qtaron Caetellanos la Victoria 
huy^i^ 16& dlablOB, y ibrmatido nn gran t9r- 
veUlOo de Vlentd se oycron en ol ajre bnas 
t^rrlbl^a voces qtle 4eo(uOf Yenclstenos I Mi- 


guel vcncistenos I Dc aqul tomd Dn Ffancisro 
Pirarro tanta devocion al eto Arcangel, que 
pioiuctld llamar la prlmm cludad que flin- 
dose de eu nombre ; cumpllolo asi como ^ ere- 
moe adelanto.'’ Montesinos, Annates, MS., 
aflol530. 

'I ho tranwtions in Fund aie g^iven at 
more or loss length by Nahairo, Kcladon 
Burooria, Conq. I Fob. del Hni, MS. — 
Peilro Pizarro^ Doscub. y Conq., MS.*— 'Monte* 
fdnos. Annates, MS., ubi supra.-'K«lacion del 
primer Descub, MS.—Xet^ CJonq. 4^ Peru, 
ap. Barela, tom. iii. pp. 182, 183* 
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CHAPTER IT. 

PERU AT THE TIME OF THE CONQUEST— RE OF IlUAYNA OAPAC— THE INOA 
RROTIIEUS— CONTEST FOR THE EMPIRE— TRIUMPH AND CRUELTIES OF 
ATAIIUALLPA. 

Before accoiapaiiying the march of Pizarro and his followers into the country 
of the Incas, it is necessary to make the reader acquainted with the critical 
situation of the kingdom at that time. Fhr the Spaniards arrived at the 
consummation of an important revolution, — a crisis most favourable to tljeir 
views of conquest, and one, indeed, but for which the conquest, with such a 
liandful of soldiers, could never have been achieved 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century died Tupac Inca Yupanqui, one 
of the most renowned of the Children of the Sun,” who, carrying the Peru- 
vian arms across the burning sands of Atacama, penetrated to the remote 
borders of Cliili, while in the opposite direction he enlarged the limits of the 
empire by the acquisition of the southern provinces of Quito. The war in this 
quarter was conducted by his son Iluayna Oapac, who succeeded his father on 
the throne, and fully equalled him in military daring and in capacity for 
government. 

Under this prince, the whole of the powerful state of Quito, which rivalled 
that of Peru itself in wealth and refinement, was brought under the sceptre of 
the Incas ; whose empire u'ceived by this conquest the most important acces- 
sion yet made to it since the foundation of the dynasty of Manco Oapac. The 
remaining days of tlic victorious monarch were passed in reducing the inde- 
pendent tribes on the, remote limits of his territory, and, still more, in 
cementing his coiuiuests by the introduction of the Peruvian polity. He was 
actively engaged in comploting the great ivorks of his father, especially the 
high-roads which led from Quito to the capital. He pcrfectoa the establish- 
ment of posts, took great pains to introduce the Quichua dialect throughout 
the eiMire, promoted a better system of agriculture, and, in fine, encouraged 
the different branches of domestic industry and the various enlightened plans 
of his predecessors for the improvemeift of his people. Under his sway the 
Peruvian monarchy reached its most palmy state ; and under both him and 
his illustrious father it was advancing with such rajiid strides in the march of 
civilization as would soon have carried it to a level with the more refined 
despotisms of Asia, furnishing the world, perhaps, with higher evidence of the 
capabilities of the American Indian than is elsewhere to be found on the great 
Western continent. But other and gloomier destinies ^vere in reserve for the 
Indian faces. 

The first arrival of the white men on the South American shores of the 
Pacific was about ten years before the death of Huayna Capac, when Balboa 
crossed the Gulf of St. Michael and obtained the first clear report of the 
empire of the Incas. Whether tidings of these adventurers reached the Indian 
monarch’s ears is doubtfol. There is no doubt, however, that he obtained the 
news of the first e^edifion under Pizarro and Almagro, when the latter com- 
niander penetrated as far as the Rio de San Juan, about the fourth degree 
north. The accounts which he received made a .strong impression on the mind 
of Huayna Oapac. He discerned in the formidable prowess and weapons of 
tke invaders proqfs pf a civilization far superior to that of his own people. 
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He intimated his apprehension that they would return, and that at .some day, 
not far distant perhaps, the throne of the Incas might be shakeji by those 
strangers endowed with such incomprehensible powers.* To the vulgar eye, 
it was a little speck on the verge of the horizon ; but tliat of the sagacious 
monarch seemed to descry in it the dark thunder-cloud that was to spread 
wider and wider till it burst in fury on his nation. 

There is some ground for believing thus much, t But other accounts which 
have obtained a popular currency, not content with this, connect the first 
tidings of the white men Avitli predictions long extant in the country, and with 
supernatural appearances wliicli filled the hearts of the whole nation with dis* 
may. Comets were seen liamiiig athwart the heavens. Earthquakes shook 
the land ; the moon was girdled with rings of fire of many colours ; a thunder- 
bolt fell on one of the royal palaces and consumed it to ashes ; and an eagle, 
chased by several hawks, was seen, screaming in the air, to hover above the 
great square of Cuzco, when, pierced by the talons of his tormentors, the king 
of birds fell lifeless in the presence of many of the Inca nobles, who read in 
this an augury of their own destruction. Iluayna Capac himself, calling his 
great officers around him, as he found he was drawing near his ejid, aimomiced 
the subversion of liis empire by the race of white and bearded strangers, as the 
consummation predicted by tlie oracles after the reign of the twelftli Inca, and 
ho enjoined it on Iiis vassals not to resist the decrees of Heaven, but to yield 
obedience to its messengers.* 

»Sucli is the report of the impressions made by the appearance of the Span- 
iards in the country, reuiihcling one of the similar feelings of superstitious 
terror occasioned l^y their appearance in Mexico. But the traditions of the 
latter land rest on much higher authoiity than those of the Peruvians, which, 
unsupjporteil by contemporary testimony, rest almost wholly on the naked 
aosertion of one of their own nation, who thought to find, doubtless, in the 
inevitable decrees of Heaven, the best apology (oi* tbo supineness of his 
countrynjen. 

It is not improbable that rumours of the advent of a strange and mysterious 
race should have spread gradually among the Indian tribes along the great 
table-land of the Conlilleras, and should have shaken the hearts of tne stoutest 
warriors with feelings of undefined dread, as of some impending calamity. In 
this state of mind, it was natural that physical convulsions, to which that 
volcanic country is peculiarly subject, should have made an unwonted impres- 
sion on tlieir minds, and that the phenomena which might have been roganled 
only as extraordinary, in the usual sciisoiis of political security, should now be 
interpreted by the siipcrstitious soothsayer as the handwriting on the heavens, 
by which the God of the Incas proclaimed the approaching downfall of their 
ennjiire. 

Iluayna Capac had, as usual with the Peruvian princes^ a multitude of con- 
cubines, by whom he left a numerous posterity. The heir to the crown, the 
son of his lawful wife and sister, was named Iluasoar.* At the period of the 

' Sarmisnto, iin honest authority, tells uh everything relating to his own order, and, 

he had this from somo of the Inca lords who indeed, bis nation. His work Is the sonine of 

heard it. llelaclon, MS., cap. G5. most of the fads— and the falsehoods-^tlmt 

‘ X minute relAclon of tliesc supernatural have obtained circulation lu respect to the 

occurrences is given by the Inca Qarcilasso do ancient i^eruvians. Unfortunately, at this 

la Vega (Coui.^Keal., Parte 1, lib. 9, cap. 14), distance of time it is not always ea^ to dis- 

whose situation opened to him tho ^ ery-best tinguish the one from the other, 

sources of iiifurmatiun, which is more tliau '* JlitascuTf in the Quichiia dialect, signifies 
counterhalancpd hy tho defects In his own “ac’ble.” The reason of its lieing given to 

character os an historian,— his childish ore- the heir-apparent is remarkable. Iluayna 

Uulity, aud his desire to magnify and mystify Capac celebrated the birth of the prince by a 
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history at which we are now arrived, he was about tiilrty years of age. Next 
to the heir-apparent, by another wife, a cousin of the monarches, came Manco 
Gapac, a young prince who will occupy an important place in our subsequent 
story. But the best-beloved of the Inca’s children was Atahuallpa. His 
mother was the daughter of the last Scyri of Quito, who had died of grief, it 
was said, not long after the subversion of his kingdom by Huayna Gapac. 
The princess was beautifulj and the Inca, whether to gratify his passion, or, 
as the Peruvians say, wilhng to make amends for the ruin of her parents, 
received her among his concubines. The historians of Quito assert that she 
w'aa^his lawful wife ; but this dignity, according to the usages of the empire, 
was reserved for maidens of the Inca blood. 

The latter years of Huayna Gapac were passed in his new kingdom of Quito. 
Atahuallpa w.as accordingly brought up under his own eye, accomfliniedlum, 
while ill his tender years, in his campaigns, slgat in the same teht with his 
royal father, and ate from the same plate.* The vivacity of the boy, his 
courage and generous nature, won the aflections of tlie old monarch to such a. 
flegree that he resolved to depart from the established usages of the realm and 
divide his empire between him and his elder brother TTnascar. On his death- 
l)od ho called the great officer^ of the crown around him, and declared it to he 
his will that the aiiciejit kingdom of Quito should pass to Atahuallpa, who 
might be consideicd as having a natural claim on it, as the dominion of his 
ancestors. The rest of the empire he settled on Huascar ; and he enjoined it 
on the two brothers to acquiesce in this arrangement and to live in amity 
with each other. This was the last act of the herbic monarch ; doubtless tlie 
most impolitic of his whole life. With Ids dying breath ho subverted the fun- 
damental laws of the enipiie; and, while he recommended harmony between 
the successors to his authority, he left in this very division of it the seeds of 
inevitable discord.* 

His death took pla(‘e, as seems probable, at the close of 1525, not quite 
seven years before Pizarro’s arrival at Puii6«.® The tidings of his decease 
spread sorrow and consternation throughout the land ; for, though stern and 
even inexorable to the rebel and the long-resisting foe, he was a brave and 
magnanimous monarch, and legislated with the enlaiged Views of a prince who 
regarded every part of his dominions as equally his concern. The people of 
Quito, flattered by the proofs which he,haa given of preference for them by 


festival, in which he Introduced a mosslvo 
gold chain. for the nobles to bold in tholr 
hands aa they performed their national dances. 
The chain 'was seven hundred feet in length, 
and the links nearly as big round as a man's 
wrist { (See Zarate, Oonq. del Bern, lib. 1, 
cap. 14.— Clorcllasso, Com. Real., Parte 1. lib. 
», cap. 1.) Tho latter writer bad the par- 
ticulars, he tells us, from his old Inca uncle, 
—who seems to have dealt largely in the mar- 
vellous; nut toQ largely for his sudlonce, 
however, as the story has been circulated 
without a scruple by most of the Castilian 
writers both of that and of the succeeding 
age. 

* **AtabaIipa era bien qulsto de los Capi- 
tanes vlejos de su Padre y de^os boldados, 
porqiie andubp en la gnorra eu sti nJfioz y 
{loitbuo 41 en vida le mostrd tanto amor que 
no & dejaba coiner otra cosa qua lo que le 
daifeia de su plato.'* Sarmlento, Relacion, M8., 
cap. dd. 

* OviedOk Hist, de lai diodiuak MS., Parte 1, 


lib. 8, cap. 9.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 1, 
cap. l2.-^SarinientG, Relacion, MS., cap. 95,-— 
Xcroz, Conq. del Peru, ap. Rarcla, tom. HI. p. 
201 . 

** The precise date of tJiis event, though so 
near the time of the Conquest, is matter of 
doubt. Balboa, a contemprvary with the Con- 

J tierors, and who wrote at Quito, where the 
nca died, fixes It at lfi25. (ulat. du ^rpu, 
chap. 14.) Velosoo, anothet hihabltaut of the 
same place, after on iDvest^atloo of 4he 
different accounts, comes totbdllke oonclnelui). 
(Hist, de (^to, tom. i. p. ^2.) Eohert- 
soQ, after telling us that Huayna C^pandied 
in 1529, roeaks again of thia event ae having 
happenedrdn 1627. (Conf. America, vol. lii. 
pp. 25, 381.) Any one who baa been bewil- 
dered by the chrofiologioai snarl of the ancient 
cbronloles will not pe surprised at meeting 
occasionally ''With such Incofttlstencies in a 
writer who Is obliged to take them ae his 
guides. 
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his permanent residence in that country and'his embellishment of their capital, 
manifested unfeigned sorrow at his loss; and his subjects at Cuzco, proud of 
the glory which his arms and his abilities had securedfbr his native land, held 
him m no less admiration ; ' while the more thoughtful and the more timid, in 
both countries, looked with apprehension to the future, when the sceptre of 
the vast empii^ instead of being swayed by an old and experienced hand« was 
to be consigned to rival princes, naturally jealous of one another, and, from 
their f^e, necessarily ex^ed to the unwholesome influence of crafty and 
ambitious counsellors. The people testified their regret by the unwonted 
honours paid to the memoir of the deceased Inca. His heart was retained in 
Quito, and his body, embalmed after the fashion of the country, was trans- 
ported to Cuzco,, to take its place in the great temple of the Sun, by the side 
of the remains of his royal aucestors. Ills obsequies were celebrated with 
sanguinary splendour in noth the capitals of his far-extended empire ; and 
sevemj thousand of the imperial concubine^ with numerous pages and officers 
of the palace, are said to have proved their sorrow, or their superatition, by 
offering up their own lives, that they might accompany their debited lord to 
the bnght mansions of the iSun.** 

For nearly five years after the death of Iluayna Capac, the royal brothers 
reigned, each over his allotted portion of the empire, without distrust of one 
auolilier, or, at least, without collision. It seemed as if the wish of their father 
was to be completely realized, and that the two states were to maintain their 
resi)eetive integrity and independence as much as if they had never been united 
into one. But, with the manifold causes for jealousy and discontentj and the 
swarms of courtly sycophants who would find their account in fomenting these 
feelings, it w.as easy to see that this ;.anqnil state of things could not long 
endure. Nor would it have endured so long, buc for the more gentle temper 
of Huascar, the only party who had ground for complaint. lie was four or 
five years older than nis brother, and was possessed of courage not to be 
doubted ; but he was a prince of a generous and easy nature, and perhaps, if 
left to himself, might nave acquiesced in an arrangement which, however 
unpilatable, was the will of his deified father. 'Mut Atahuallpa was of a 
different temper. Warlike, ambitious, and daring, he was constantly engaged 
ift enterprises for tlie enlargement of his own territory ; though nis crafty 
pClicy was scrupulous not to aim at extending his acquisitions in the direction 
of ms royal brother. His restless spirit, however, excited soxno almrm at the 
court of Cuzco, and Huascar at length sent an envoy to Atahuallpa, to remon- 
strate ivith him on his ambitious enterprises, and to require him to render 
lum hoQiage for his kingdom of Quito. 

This is one statement. Other accounts pretend that the immediate cause 
of rupture was a claim instituted by Huascar for the territory of Tumebamba, 
hgld oy his brother its part of his patrimonial inheritance. It matters little 
what was the ostensible ground of collision between persons placed by oircum- 
staiioes in so false k position in regard to one another that collision must, at 
some time pr other, inevitably occur. / 

we commencement, and, indeed,^e whole course, of hostilities whidi,soon 
broke out between the rival brothers are stated with irreconcilable and, con- 
sidering the period was so near to that of the Spanish invasion^ with iinac- 

^ One oa&not doubt this monArcb'o popu- fhvoor that ebo asked of him ” ! C^. BeSI., 
larltv With the female part of bis sabjccts, at Parte 1, Hb. 8. cap. 7. 

leaeC itt as the htstortaa of the Incas tells us, ” Saiinlento, Eelocion, MS., cal). SS.-Her- 
**]ie woa never known to refbse a woman, of rera. Hist, ^neral, dec. 6, Ub. 3, cap. 17. 

whatever age or degree she might be, any 
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countable discrepancy. By some it is said that in Atahnallpa’s first encounter 
Twth the troops of Cuzco he was def^ted and made prisoner near Tiimebamba, 
a fovourite residence of his father in the ancient territory of Quito and in the 
district of Cafiaris. Prom this msaster he recovered by a fortunate escape 
from confinement, when, regaining his capital, he soon found himself at the 
head of a numerous army, led by the most able and experienced captains in 
the empire. The liberal manners of the young Atahuallpa had endeared him 
to the soldiers, with whom, as we have seen, ne served more than one cam- 
paign in his father’s lifetime. These troops were the flower of the great army 
of the Inca, and some of them had grown gray in his long military career, 
which had left them at the north, where they readily transferred their 
allegiance to the young sovereign of Quito. They were commanded by two 
officers of great consideration, both possessed of large experience in military 
affairs and high in the confidence of tlie latejinca. One of them was named 
Quizquiz ; the other, who was the matenial uncle of Atahuallpa, was called 
Ohallcuchiina. 

With these practised warriors to guide him, the young monarch put himself 
at the head of his martial array and directed his march towards the south. 
He had not advanced farther than Ambato, about sixty miles distant from 
his capital, when he fell in with a numerous host which had been sent against 
him by his brother, under the command of a distioOTished chieftain, of the 
Inca Kimily. A bloody battle followed, which lasted the greater part of the 
day ; and the theatre of combat was the skirts of the mighty Chiniborazo.® 

The battle ended favourably for Atahuallpa, and the Peruvians were routed 
with great slaughter and the loss of their commander. The prince of Quito 
availed himself of his advantage to push forward his march until he arrived 
before the gates of Tumebamba, which city, as well as the whole district of 
Cafiaris, though an ancient dependency of Quito, had sided with his rival in 
the contest. Entering the captive city like a conqueror, he put the inhabi- 
tants to tlie sword, and razed it with all its stately edifices, some of whicli 
had been reared by his own father, to the ground. He carried on the same 
war of extermination as he marclied througJi the offending district of Cafmris. 
In some places, it is said, bands of children, as well as of older persons, were 
sent out, in melancholy procession, with green branches in their Jiands, to 
deprecate his wrath ; but the vindictive conqueror, deaf to their enti eatics, 
kud .the county waste with fire and swffrd, sparing no man capable of bearing 
arms who fell into his hands.*'’ 

The fate of Cafiaris struck terror into the hearts of his enemies, and one 
place after another opened its gates to th(i victor, who held on his triumphant 
march towards the Peruvian capital. His arms experienced a temporary 
check before the island of Puna, whose bold warriors maintained the cause of 

® Garciloflso denies that, anything but in- cuadron grande de nifios y d otro de hombreH 

significant skirmishes took place before the detodacdad,qneHaliesen basta lasrlcas andas 

decM'^ti action fought on the plains of Cuzco. donde venia con gran potnpa, llevando cn las 

But Sarmiento, who gathered his accounts of manos ramos vcrdcs y ojas depalma, y quo lo 

these events, as he tells us, from the actors pidiesen la gracia y amistad suya para cl 

In them, walked over the field of battle at pueblo, sin mirar la injqria pasaoa, y que eii 

Ambato, when the ground was still covered tantos ulamores se lo suplicaron, y con tanta 

with the bones of the slain : ** Yo h6 pasado humildad, que bastara qnebrantar corazoncs 

por csto Ihieblo y hg visto el iMgar donde de piedra ; mai> poca impresion hideron en cl 

dteen quo eeta Batnlla se did, y cierto segun cruel de Atabalipa, porque dlcen que mandd 

bay la osamenta devieron auii de mcrir mas d sus capltancs y gentes que matasen & todos 

geote de la quo cuentan." Ibelacion, MS., a<iuellosqnehabianveDl(lo, locualfddhecho, 

cAp. 69. no perdonando slno d algunos nifios y d las 

** ^'Ctientau muchos Indies dquieu yolo oi, mugeres sa^adas del Templo.’’ Sarmiento, 
que por aniausar su ir.i, ^iiaudaron d un es- Beloclon, MS., cap. 70. 
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tus brother. After some days lost before this place, Atahuallpa left the con- 
test to their old enemies, the people of Tumbez, who had early given in their 
adhesion to him, while ho resumed his march and advanced as far as Caxa- 
malca, about seven degrees south. Here he halted with a detachment of the 
army, sending forward the main body under the command of his two generals, 
with orders to move straight upon Cuzco. He preferred not to trust himself 
forther in the enemy^s country, where a defeat might be fatal. By establish- 
ing his quarters at Caxamaica, he would be able to support his generals in 
case of a reverse, or, at worst, to secure his retreat on Quito until he was 
again in condition to renew hostilities. 

The two commanders, advancing by rapid marches, at length crossed the 
Apurimac River, and arrived within a short distance of the Peruvian capital. 
Meanwhil^ Huascar had not been idle. On receiving tidings of the discom- 
fiture of his army at Anibato, he made every exertion to raise levies throughout 
the country. By the advice, it is said, of his priests,— the most incompetent 
advisers in times of (hiiigor,— he chose to await the approach of the enemy in 
his own cmjital ; and it was not till the latter had arrived within a few 
leagues of Cuzco that tlio Inca, taking counsel of the same ghostly monitors, 
sallied forth to give him battle. 

The two annies met on tlio plains of Quipaypaiij in the neighbourhood of 
the Indian metropolis. Their numbers are stated with the usual discrepancy ; 
but Atahuallpa’s troops had considerably the advantage in discipline and 
experience, for many of Iluascar’s levies had been drawn hastily together 
from the surrounding country. Both fought, however, with the desperation 
of men who felt that everything was a: stake. It ivas no longer a contest for 
a province, but for tue possession of an empire. Atabuallpa’s troops, flushed 
with recent success, fought with the confitfcnce of those who relied on their 
superior prowess ; while the loyal vassals of the Inca displayed all the self- 
devotion of men who hold their own lives cheap in the service of their master. 

The fight raged with the neatest obstinacy from sunrise to sunset : and 
the ground was covered with lieaps of the dying and the dead whose bones 
lay bleaching on the battle-field long after the conciuest by the Spaniards. At 
length, fortune declared in favour of Atahuallpa, or, rather, the usual result 
of superior discipline and military practice followed The ranks of the Inca 
were thrown into irretricvalile disorder, and gave way in all directions. The 
conquerors followed close on the heels of the flying. Huascar himself, among 
the latter, endeavoured to make his escape with about a thousand men who 
remained round his person. But the royal fugitive was discovered before he 
had left the field ; his little party was enveloped by clouds of the enemy, and 
nearly every one of the devoted band penshed in defence of thoir Inca. 
Huascar was made prisoner, and the victorious chiefs marched at once on his 
capital, which they occupied in the name of their sovereign." 

These events occurred in the spring of 1532, a few months before the land- 
ing of the Spaniards. The tidings of the success of his arms and the capture 
of his unfortunate brother reached Atahuallpa at Caxamaica. He in.^&ntly 
^ve orders that Huascar should be treated with the respect due to his rank, 
out that he should be removed to the strong fortress of Xauxa and held there 
in strict confinement. His orders did not stop here, — if we are to receive the 
accounts of Garcilasso de la Vega,'hiniself of the Inca race, and by his mother’s 
side n^hew of the great Huayna Capac. 

" Cleza Ue Leon, CroiUca, cip. 77.— Oviedo, ill. p, 203.— Zarate, Conq. del Pe«u, lib, l, 
Hibt. de las IndlaH, MS., Parte 3, lib. S, caji. cap. IZ.^armicnto, Relacion, MS., cap. 7o. 
9.— Xorez, Conq. del Peru, sq). Barcia, tom. — Potlro Plzarro, UeBCub. y Conq., MS. 
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According to this authority, Atahuallpa invited the Inca nobles throughout 
the country to assemble at Cuzco, in order to deliberate on the be$t lUeans or 
partitioning the empire between him and hiip brother. When they had met in 
the capital, they were surrounded by the soldiery of Quito and butchered 
without mercy. The motive for this perfidious act w^as to exterminate the 
whole of the royal fainil}r, w^ho might each one of them show a better title to 
the crown than the illegitimate Atahuallpa. But the massacre did not eneb 
here. The illegitimate Offspring, like himself, half-brothers of the monster, 
all, in short, who had any of the Inca blood in their veins, were involved in it ; 
and, with an appetite for carnage unparalleled in the annals of the Roman 
Empire or of the French Republic, Atahuallpa ordered all the females, of the 
blood royal, his aunts, nieces, and cousins, to be put to death, at>d thht^ too, 
with the most refined and lingering tortures. To pve greater zest to his 
revenge, many of the executions took place in the presence of Huascar him- 
self, who was thus compelled to witness the butchery of his own Wives and 
sisters, while, in the extremity of anguish, they in vam called on him to pro- 
tect them ! 

Such is the tale told by the historian of the Incas, and received by him, as 
he assures us, from his mother and uncle, who, being children at the time^ , 
were so fortunate as be among the few' that escaped the massacre of their 
house.** And such is the account repeated by many a Castilian writer since, 
without any symptom of distrust. But a tissue of unprovoked atrocities like 
these is too repugnant to the principles of human nature-^nd, indeed, to 
common sense— to warrant our belief in them on ordinary testimony. 

Tlie Annals of semi-civilized n. wions unhappily show that therenave beeli 
instances of similar attempts to extinguish the whole of a noxious race which 
bad become the object of a tyrant’s jealousy ; though such an attenmt is about 
as chimerical as it would be to extirpate any particular species of plant the 
seeds of wlikh had been borne on eveiy wind over the country. Biit, if the 
attempt to exterminate the Inca race was actually made by Atahu^lpa. bow 
comes it that so many of the pure descendants of the blood loyal — nearly six 
hundred in munber— are admitted by the historian to have beendn existence 
seventy years after the imputed massacre ? '* Why was the massacre, instead 
of being limited to the legitimate members of the loyal stock, who could show 
a better title to the crown than the nsur^er, extended to all, however remotely * 
or in whatever way, connected with the race ? Why were i^ed women and 
young maidens involved in the proscription, and why were they subjected to 
such refined and superfiuous tortures, when it is obvious that beings so im- 
potent could have done nothing to provoke the jealousy of the tyrant ? Why, 
when so many were sacrificed from some vague apprehension of distant danger, 


GarciUsso, Com Beal., Parte 1, lib. 9, 
cap. 36-39.—** A las Mageres, Hermanas, Tiaa, 
Sobrinas, Piimas Hennanas, y Madraatras de 
Atahuallpa, colgavan de los Arbules, y dd 
muchas Horcas muf altas quo hicieroa: 4 
uoas colgaron de los cabellos, & otraa por 
debajo de los bravos, y d otras de otras ua- 
neras feas, quo p^ la honestidad se callau : 
davanlfs sue hfiaelos, qhe los Vavlesen cn 
bnli,$os, tenianlos baste que so 1^8 calan, y se 
amrreavaD.” (Ibid., cap. 37.; The variety 
of torture shows some itivention Id the wnter, 
ffft tttoie probably. In the writer's anede, the 
Ibicltot Inca, the raconteur of those Bluebird 
btttobtrieA b 

’’ oraeldades, qnc Atalmallpa eu los 


do la Sangre Beal blco, dird de Bolaqion de 
mi Madre, y de un Hermano snfo, que se 
llamd Don Fernando Huollpa Tupoo Inca 
Yuponqul, que entonces eran Nlfios de tnonos 
de ulez Afios.*' Garcilaseo, Com. Beal** Parte 
1, lib. e. cap. 14. , 

Th B appears ffom a petition for certain 
imrounltfeiMforwarded to Spain In 1608, and 
signed by flvt' hundred and sixty-seven 
Indians ox the royal Inca race. (Ibid., Parte 
3, lib. 9, cap. 40.1 Oviedo says that Huayna 
Capao left a hundred sods and daughters, and 
that mostqftkm toere ahve at the tme of hit 
•writing: ** Tubo cleu bljosy b^s, V la mayor 
parte ellos sou vlvo8.“ Hist, de las Indioe, 
AIS., Parte 9, lib. 8, cap. 9. 
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was his rival Huascar, together with his younger brother Manco Oapac, the 
two men from whom the conqueror had most to fear, suffered to live f Why, 
in short, is the wonderful tale not recorded by others before the time of Garci- 
laiiSO, And nearer by half a century to the events themselves V 

Thaab Atahuallpa may have been guilty of excesses, and abused the rights of 
condnest by some gratuitous acts of cruelty, may be readily believed ; for no 
(One who calls to mind his treatment of the Oaflaris-^which Jiis own apologists 
d6 not affect to deny doubt that he had a full measuj-e of the vindictive 
temper which belongs to 

Those souls of fire, and Children of the Sun, 

With whom levenge was virtue.” 

But there is a wide difference between this and tho monstrous and most un> 
provoked atrocities imputed to hinij implying a diabolical nature not to be 
admitted on tho evidence of an Indian, partisan, the sworn foe of his house, 
and repeated by Castilian chroniclers, who may naturally seek, by blazoning 
the enormities of Atahuallpa, to find some apology for the cruelty of their 
countrymen toivards him. 

The news of the p-eat victoiy was borne on the Avings of the ivind to Caxa- 
xnalea ; and loud and long v as the rejoicing, not only in the camp of Atahuallpa, 
but in the town and surrounding country ; for all now came in, eager to offer 
their congratulations to the victor and do him homaga The prince of Quito 
no longer hesitated to assume the scarlet lorlfiy the diadem of the Incas. Hi.s 
trium^ was complete. He had beaten his enemies on their own ground, had 
taken their capital, had set his foot on the neck of his rival, and won for him- 
self the ancient sceptre of the Children o* the Sun. But the hour of triumph 
Avas destined to be tha^. of his deepest Iminiliatioii. Atahuallpa Avas not one 
of thpseto whom, in the language of the Grecian bard, “the gods are willing 
to reveal themselves.” He had not lead tlie handAvriting on the heavens. 
The small speck Avhich the clear-sighted eye of his father Imd discerned on the 
distant veige of the horizon, thougii little noticed by Atahuallpa, intent on 
the deadly strife with his brother, had now risen high towards the zenith, 
spreading wider and Avider, till it wrapi^ed the skies in darkness and was 
ready to burst in thunders on the devoted nation. 


** i hive looked la valafor some confirma- 
tion of tliia story In Oviodo, .SarniTeuio, Xr- 
rf*z, Cie»a do Leon, Zarate, Pedro Pi/ano, 
(Joinara,-'aU luliit; at the time, aud having 
ftccesa to tbd beat sOurcca of inforiuation, and 
all, it nmy be added, dlaposed to do atern 
Juatloa to the evil qualities of the Indian 
monarch. 

No one of tho anologista of Alahnollpa 
goes quite so far as Father Velasco, wJio, in 
the ovei'fioAvlngs of Ida loyalty foi n (^uito 


f monarch, rogard<^ ids massacre of the Cafkaris 
as tt very fair letribution for their offences; 

bi lea auteurs dont je viens de porWr a'6taient 
trouvdsdans Ioh mnues circonatoneeaqu'Ata- 
luiallpa rt avaient eprou\6 autaat d'oirensos 
graves et de trahlsoDS, Jo ilh croiral Jamais 
qu’ils cusscutagi autremciit.” Hist, dc C^lto, 
tom. I p. a53. 

*‘<)u7Cfp»rw •n(i}f'rCiX<Ti Btot^atvovrat eiiip- 

7crr,” 
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CnAPTER III. 

THE SPANIARDS LAND AT TUMBEZ— PIZARRO RECONNOITRES THE COUNTRY— • 
FOUNDATION OP SAN MIGUEL— MARCH INTO THE INTERIOR— EMBASSY 
.FROM THE INCA.— ADVENTURES ON THE MARCH— ARRIVAL AT THE FOOT 
OF THE ANDES. 

1532. 

We left the Spaniards at the island of Punfi, preparing to make their descent 
on the neighbouring continent at Tundjcz. This port was but a few leagues 
distant, and Pizarro, with the greater part of his iollowers, passed over in the 
ships, while a few others were to transport the commander’s baggage and the 
military stores on some of the Indian balsas. One of the latter vessels which 
first touched the shore was surrounded, and three persons who were on the raft 
were cairied off by the natives to the adjacent woods and there massacred. 
The Indians then got possession of another of the balsas, containing Pizarro’s 
wardrobe ; but, as the men who defended it raised loud cries for help, they 
reached the ears of Hernando Pizarro, who, with a small body of horse, had 
effected a landing some way farther down the shore. A broad tract of miry 
ground, overflowed at high water, lay between him and the party thus rudely 
assailed by the natives. The tide was out, and the bottom was soft and 
dangerous. With little regard to the danger, however, the bold cavalier 
spurred his horse into the slimy depths, and, followed by his men, with the 
mud up to their saddle-girths, plunged forward into the midst of the marauders, 
who, terrified by the strange apparition of the horsemen, fled precipitately, 
without show of fight, to the neiglibouring forests. 

This conduct of the natives at Tumbez is not easy to lie explained, consider- 
infj the friendly relations maintained with the Spaniards on their preceding 
visit, and lately renewed in the island of Puna. But Pizarro was still more 
astonished, on entering their rown, to find it not only deserted, but, with the 
exception of a few buildings, entirely demolished. Four or five of the most 
substantial private dwellings, the great temple, and tlie fortress— and these 
greatly damaged, and wholly despoiled of their interior decorations— alone 
survived to mark the site of the city and attest its former splendour.* The 
scene of de.solation filled the concpierors with dismay ; for even the raw 
recruits, who had never visited the coast before, had heard the marvellous 
stories of the golden treasures of Tumbez, and they had confidently looked 
forward to them as an easy spoil after all their fatigues. But the gold of 
Peru seemed only like a deceitful phantom, which, after beckoning them on 
through toil and danger, vanished the moment they attempted to grasp it. 

Pizarro despatched a small body of troops in pursuit of the fugitives ; and, 
after some slight skirmishing, they got possession of several of the natives, 
and among them, as it chanced, the curaca of the place. When brought 
before the Spanish commander, he exonerated himself from any share in the 
violence offered to the white men, saying it was done by a lawless party of his 

n le, without his knovpledge at the time ; and he expressed his willingness 
jliver them up to punisnment, if they could be detected. He explained 

* Xerp/, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barela, tom. dentro y do fuera pintado do grandes pinturas 
Ul.p. 1H.5. — “ Aunque lo dei tomplodel »Sol en y rlcos matizos do colorcs, porque los bay on 
qulen olios oduraii era cosa do ver, porqno aqueila tierra.” Reladon del primer Do- 
tenlan gronden y todo el por do scub., MS. 
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the dilapidated condition of the town by the long wars carried on with the 
fierce tribes of Punfi,, who had at len^h succeSled in getting possession* 
of the place and driving the inhabitants into the neighbouring wootls and 
mountains. The Inca, to whose cause they were attached, was too much 
occupied with his own feuds to protect them against their enemies. 

whether Pizarro gave any credit to the cacique's exculpation of himself 
may be doubted. He dissembled his suspicions, however, and. as the Indian 
lord promised obedience in his own name and tliat of his vassals, the Spanish 

g eneral consented to take no further notice of the affair. He seems now to 
ave felt for the first time, in its full force, that it was his policy to gain the 
good will of the people among w horn he had thrown himself in the face of 
such tremendous odds. It was, perhaps, the excesses of which his men had 
been guilty in the earlier stages of the expedition that had shaken the con- 
fidence of the people of Tumbez and incited them to tliis treacherous retalia- 
tion. 

Pizarro inquired of the natives who now, under promise of impunity, came 
into the camp, what had become of his two followers that remained with them 
in the former expedition. The answers they gave were obscure and contra- 
dictory. Mome said they had died of an epi<lemic ; others, that they had 
perished in the war with Puna : and others intimated that they had lost their 
lives in consequence of some outrage attemi)led on the Indian women. It. 
was impossible to arrive at tlie trtith. The last account was not the least 
probable. But, whatever might be the cause, there was no doubt they liad 
noth perished. 

This intclligeuco spfead au additional ghom over the Si)aniards, which was 
not dispelled by the fiarniiig pictures no^» given by the natives of the riches 
of the land, and of the state and magnificence of tne monarch in his distant 
capital among the mountains. Nor did they credit the authenticity of a scroll 
of paper w'hich Pizarro had obtained from an Indian to whom it had been 
delivered by one of the white men left in the country. “ Know, whoever you 
may be,” said the writing, “ tliat may chance to set foot in this country, that 
it contains more gold and silver than there is iron in Bisc.iy.” This ijaper, 
when shown to the soldiers, excited only their ridicule, as a device of their 
captain to keep alive their chimerical hopes.* 

Pizarro noW saw that it was not politic to protract his stay in his present 
miarters, where a spirit of disaffection iWild soon creep into the ranks of his 
followers unless their spirits were stimulated by novelty or a life of incessant 
action. Yet he felt deeply anxious to obtain more particulars than ho hatl 
hitherto gathered of the actual condition of the Peruvian empire, of its 
strength and resources, of tlic monarch who ruled over it, and of nis present 
situation. He was also desirous, before taking any decisive step for pene- 
trating the country, to seek out some commodious place for a settlement, 
which might afford him the means of a regular communication with the 
colonies, and a place of strength, on which he himself might retreat in case of 
disaster. 

He decided, therefore, to leave part of his company at Tumbez, including 
those who, from the state of their health, were least able to take the field, and 
with the remainder to make an excursion into the interior and reconnoitre the 
b^ore deciding on any plan of operations. He set out early in May, 
I 532 f and, keeping along the more level regions himself, sent a small detach- 

• KoT the account of the transactions in scnl)., MS.— ^lerrera. Hist, general, dec. 4, 
Tuihbei, sec I^^d^o Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., lib. 9, cap. 1, 2.— Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. 
Ms.— Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte liarcia, tom. ill. p. 185. 

3, lib. H, cap. 1.— Relaclon del primer Ih- 
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ment under the command of Hernando de Soto to explore the skirts of the 
vast sierra. 

He maintained a rigid discipline on the march, commanding his soldiers to 
abstain from all acts of violence, and punishing disobedience in the most 

O t and resolute manner.* The natives rarely offered resistance. When 
id so, they were soon reduced, and Pizarro, far from adopting vindictive 
nie^iires, was oipen to the first demonstrations of submission. By this lenient 
and liberal policy he soon acquired a name among tiie inhabitants which 
effaced the unfavourable impressions made of him in the earlier part of the 
cammign. The natives, as he marched through the thick-settled hamlets 
whicu sprinkled the level region between the Cordilleras and the ocean, 
M'elcomed him with rustic hospitality, providing good quarters for his troops, 
and abundant supplies, which cost but little in tlie prolific soil of the tierrcf 
calimte. Everywhere Pizarro made proclamation that he came in the name 
of the Holy Vicar of Gk)d and of the sovereign of Spain, requiring the obedi- 
ence of the inhabitants as true children of the Church and vassals of his lord 
and master. And, as the simple people made no opposition to a formula of 
which thev could not comprehend a syllable, they were admitted as good 
subjects of the crown of (^stile, and their act of homage—or what wAs feadily 
interpreted as such— was duly recorded and attested by the notary.* 

At the expiration of some three or four weeks spent in reconnoitring the 
country, Pizarro came to the conclusion that the most eligible site for his new 
settlement was in the rich valley of Tangarala, thirty leagues south of Tumbez, 
traversed by more than one stream that opens a communication with the 
ocean. To this spot, accordingly, he ordered the men left at Tumbez to repair 
at once in their vessels ; and no sooner had they arrived than busy prepara- 
tions were made for building up the town in a manner suited to the wants of 
the colony. Timber was procured from the neighbouring woods, stones were 
dragged from their quarries, and edifices* gradually rose, some of whidi made 
pretensions to strength, if not to elegance. Among them were a church, a 
magazine for public stores, a hall of justice, and a fortress. A municipal 
government was organized, consisting of regidores, alcaldes, ^nd the usual 
civic functionaries. The adnacent territory was parcelled out among the resi- 
dent^ and each colonist liad a certain number of the natives allotted to assist 
liim in his labours ; for, as Pizarrojs secretary remarks, “ it being evident that 
the colonists could not support themselves without the services of the Indians, 
the ecclesiastics and the leaders of the expedition all agreed that a reparti- 
miento of the natives would serve the cause of religion, and tend greatly to 
their spiritual welfare, since they would thus have the opportunity of- being 
initiated in the true faith.” * 

^ ** Mando el Gobernador por pregon C so barian, guardatiun 6 cnmpllriao enterar 
ffravciif penas que no le fuese liecba fuerza ni mente ; e el Gpberuador Ips rei^bip por tales 
uescortesia, e que ee les hiciese muy buen vasallos dc sus Magestadea ppr aqto publico 
tratatniento por los Espafioles 4 sus criados/' de noiartos.'* Oviedo, Hist, dp las iQdiao, 
Oviedo, Hist, de las Indlas, MB., Parte 3 , lib. MS., ubl supra. 

8, cap. 2. Pedro nzorro, Deecidi. j Ooiwi., MS.— 

« inatidabale8notiflcarddar& eiitender Conq. i Fob. del Plrb. bm.— Qfett dal^n, 
oon las IcQguas el requerlxolento que eu Ma- Croulca, cap. 55.— Relacloa del prliu^r De- 
gestad manda que file les baga d los ludlos scub., MS.— **J*orq^'losVecKfiOin^ glaatuda i 
para traellos en cojiocliui^to de buestra servicibs Ira Katuraled no ee pddlw eo$- 
Santa f6 catolica, y requlrieodoles con la paz, tener, nl pobUtrse el Pueblo. ... A esta 
4 que obedeaoan d la Igles^ Catolica e Apo- causa, con actierdo d« ql Btellg^oeo, i de los 

etolica de Boma, 4 en lo temporal den la Oficiales, que les paredo convenlr eM al 

obedlencla & su Magestad 4 d los Beyee sus servicio de Bios, 1 bleu de los Haturalqs, el 

aoccesores en los regnos de CaetlUa t de Gobemadqr deposit^ los CaclqueO, 1 |ndioe en 

Leon; respondioron que asl lo querlsn 4 lofi Vednbs de este PueWo, porque lob atu- 
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Having made these arrangements with such conscientious regard to the 
wellare oi the benighted heathen, Pizarro ^ve his infant city the name of 
Sah Miguel, in aclaiowledgment of the service rendered him by that saint in 
his batues with the Indians of PunA The site originally occupied by the 
settlement afterwards found to be so unhealthy that it was abandoned for 
another on the banks o^ the beautiful Piura. The town is still of some note 
for its manufactures, though dwindled from its ancient importance ; but the 
name of jSan Mi^el de Piura, which it bean^ still commemorates the fpunda* 
tion of the first Eurppean colony in the empire of the Incas. 

Before guitting the neW settlemont, Pizarro caused the gold and silver orna- 
ments which ho nad obtained in different parts of the countiy to be melted 
down into one mass, and a fifth to be deducted for the crown. The remainder, 
whidi belonged to the troops, he persuaded them tq relinquish for the present, 
under the assurance of being repaid from the first spoils that fell into their 
hands.* With these funds, and other articles collected in the course of the 
campaign, ho sent back the vessels to PanamA The gold was applied to 
paying on the ship-owners and those who had furnished the stores for the 
expemtion. That he should so easily have persuaded his men to resign present 
possessions for a future contingency is proof that the spirit of enternnse was 
renewed in their bosoms in all its former vigour, and that they looked forward 
ifrith tlic same buoyant confidence to the results. 

In his late tour of observation the Spanish commander had gathered much 
imporfmit inteUigence in regard to the state of the kingdom. He had ascer- 
tained the result of the struggle between the Inca brothers, and that the 
victor now lay with his army encamped at the distance of only ten or twelve 
days’ journey from San Miguel The accou.its he heard of the opulence and 
power of that monarch, and of his great southern capital, perfectly corre- 
sponded with the general rumours before received, ^d contained, therefore, 
something to stagger the confidence, as well as to sllnulate the cupidity, of 
thd invaders. 

Pizarro would gladly have seen his little army strengthened by reinforce' 
ments, however small the amount, and on that account postponed his depar- 
ture for several weeks. But no reinforcement arrived ; and, as he received 
lio further tidings from his associates, he judged that longer delay would 
probably be attended with evils greater tlian those to be encountered on the 
mardi ; that discontents would inevitably spring up iti a life of inaction, and 
the strength and spirits of the soldier sink under the enervating influence of 
a tropical climate. Yet the force at his command, amounting to less than 
two hundred* soldiers in all, after reserving fifty for the protection of the new 
settlement, seemed but a small one for the conquest of an empire. He 
indeeci instead of marching against the Inca, take a southerly direction 
towards the rich capital of Cuzco. But this would only be to postpone the 
hour of reckoning. For in wliat quarter of the empire could he hope to set 
his foot, where the arm of its master would not reach him ? By such a course, 
mhroover^ ho would show his own distrust of himself. He would slmke that 
opinion or his invindble prowess which he had hitherto endeavoured to Impress 
od tbe natives) hud which consUtutod a gi-eat secret of his strength ; wmeh. 
in^diort, held sterner sway ever the mind than the display of numbers and 

dosea a aostoner, i loe Cbrlstlados los doctri- lo restante que pertenecid al Eg^rctio de la 
aas^a an nuestra^ Santa Ee, confonne 4 los Cooqaista. ^el Oobeniadpr la to&6 pra^itad^ 
Mandanaiantoi de su Mageatad." Kara?, de lo» campafieros para ea lo paga daf primer 
ponq, dal Earn, ap. Barela, tom. ill. p. ISY. oro quo bo oUase.” Oviodo, Hist, de lae 

* S eaoado el quinlo para bu Mageetad, rodtas, MS. Parte 3, lU^. S, tap. 2. 
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mere physical force. Worse than all, such a course, would inipaii’ the con- 
hdence ot his troops in themselvos, and their reliance on luinself. ThiSs 
would be to palsy the arm of enterprise once. It was not to be 

thought of. 

But. while Pizarro decided to march into the interior, it is doubtful whether 
he had formed any more definite plan of action. We have no means of know- 
ing his intentions, at this distance of time, otherwise than as they are shown 
by his actions. Unfoituiiately, he could not write, and he has left no record, 
like the inestimable Commentaries of Cortes, to enlighten us as to his motives. 
Ilis secretary, and some of his companions in arms, have recited his actions in 
detail but the motives which led to them they were not always so competent 
to disclose. 

It is poasible that the Spanish general, even so early as the period of his 
residence at San Miguel, may liave meditated some daring stroke, some effec- 
tive coup-de-tnai/i, which, like that of Cortes when ho carried off the Aztec 
monarch to his quarters, might strike terror into the hearts of the people and 
at once decide the fortunes of the day. It is more probable, however, that he 
now only proposed to present himself before the Inca as the peacefulfrepreseU' 
lative of a brother monarch, and by these friendly demonstrations disarm 
any feeling of hostility, or even of suspicion. When once in communication 
with the Indian prince, lie could regulate his future course by circumstances. 

On the 24th of September, 1532, five months after landing at Tbmbcz, 
Pizarro marched out at the head of his little body of adventurers from the 
gates of San Miguel, having enjoined it on the colonists to treat theil: Indid.n 
vassals with humanity and to conduct themselves in such a manner as would 
secure the good mil of the surrounding tribes. Their own existence, and with 
it the safety of the army and the success of the undertaking, depended on this 
course. In the place were to remain the royal treasurer, the veeddTy or 
inspectoir of metaU, and* other officers of the crown ; and the command of the 
garrison was intnisted to the coiftadeyr, Antonio Navarro.^ Then, putting 
himself at the head of Iiis troops, the chief struck boldly into the hcart.of the 
country in the direction where, as lie was informed, lay the camp of the Inca. 
It was a daring entei'prise, thus to venture with a hantlful of followers into the 
heart of a powerful empire, to present himself face to face before the Indian 
monarch in his own camp, encompassed by the ffowor of his victorious army ! 
pizarro Irnd already experienced more than once the difficulty of maintaining 
his ground against the rude tribes of the north, so much inierior in strength 
and numbers to the warlike legions of Pern. But the hazard of the game, as 
1 liave already more tlian once had occasion to remark, constituted its gi^t 
charm with the Spaniai’d. The brilliant achievements of his couutrymeii, on 
the like occasions, with means so inadequate, inspired him with confidence in 
his own good star, and this confidence was one source of his success. ^Uad 
he faltered for a moment, had ho stopped to calculate chances, he must 
inevitably have failed ; for the odds were too gi’eat to be combated by (?ober 
reason. They were only to be met triumphantly by the spirit of the kuight- 
errant 

After crossing the smooth waters of the Pipra, the little army continued to 
advance over a level distnet intersected by streams that descended from the 
neighbouring Cordilleras. The face of the country was shagged over with 
forests of gigantic growtlu and occasionally traversed by ridges of barrealand, 
tiliat seemed like shoots oi the adjacent Andes, breaking up the surface ol the 

? Xerez. Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. MS.--Ovledo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parte 
111 . p. Idf.^Pedro '^Izarro, Descub. y Conq., 3, lib. 8, cap. 10. 
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region into little ^equcst^ed valleys of singular loveliness. The soil, though 
rarely watdred by tfie^rains of heaven, was naturally rich, and wherever it Was 
refreshed with moisture, as on the margins of the streams, it was. enamelled 
with the brightest verdure. The industry of the inliabitants, moreover, had 
turned these streams to the best accoimt, and canals and aqueducts were Mn 
crossing the low lauds in all directions, and spreading over the country, like a 
vast net-work, diffusing fertility and beauty around them. The air was 
scented with the sweet odours of flowers, and everywhere the eye was 
refreshed by the sigfit of orchards laden with unknown fruits, and of ftelds 
waving with yellow grain and rich in luscious vegetables of every description 
that teem in the sunny clime of the ctpiator. The Spaniards were among a 
people who had carried the refinements of husbandry to a greater extent than 
any yet found on the American continent ; and, as they journeyed througli 
this paiadise of plenty, their condition formed a pleasing contrast to what 
th^ nad before endured in the dreary wilderness of the mangroves. 

Everywhere, too, they were received with confiding hospitality by the 
simple people ; for which they were no doubt indebted, in a great measure, to 
their own inoffensive deportment. Every Spaniard seemed to be aware that 
his only chance of success lay in conciliating the good opinion of the inhabitants 
among whom he had so recxlessly cast his fortunes. In most of the hamlets, 
and in every place of considerable size, some fortress was to be found, or royal 
caravansary, destined for the Inca on his progresses, the ample halls of which 
furnished abundant accommodations for the Spaniards ; who were thus pro 
vided with quarters along their route at the charge of the very government 
which they were preparing to over< irn • 

On the fifth diy after leaving San Miguel, Pizarro halted in one of thc^-e 
deificious valleys, to give his tioops repose and to make a more complete 
inspection of them. Their number amounted in all to one hundred and 
seventy-seven j of which sixty- seven were cavalry. Ho mustered only three 
arquebusiers in his whole company, and a few cross-bowmen, altogether not 
exceeding twenty.® The troops were tolerably well equipped, and in good 
condition. But the watchful eye of their commander noticed with uncasmess 
that, notwithstanding the general heartiness in the cause manifested by hfs 
followers, there were some among them whose countenances lowered with 
discontent, and who, although they did not give vent to it in open murmurs, 
were far from moving with their wontea ahiciity. He was aware that if this 
spirit became contagious it would be the nun of the enteiprise; and ho 
thought it best to exterminate the gangieno at oiico, and at wJiatever cost, 
than .to wait until it had infected the wnole system. lie came to an extra- 
ordinaiy resolution. 

Calliug his men together, he told them that “a crisis had now arrived in 
their ^iftairsj which it demanded all their courage to meet. No man should 
think of going forward in the expedition who could not do so with his whole 
heart, or had the least misgiving as to its success. If any repented of his 
share ift it, it was not too late to turn back. San Miguel was but poorly ^r- 
risoned, and he should be glad to see it in greater strength. Those who (Sose 
might return to this place, and they should be entitled to the same proportion 

* Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS , Parte 3. account carries them a» high as two hundred, 

nb. 8, cap. 4.— I^aharro, Relaclon Sumaria, 1 have adopted that of the secratsty Xerez 

MS - Couq.1 Pob. del Pirn, MS.^Uelaclon ((’’on*! del Peril, ap Barcia, tom ii. p. 187), 
del mimer Desenb., MS^ who has been followed by Oviedo (Hist, de 

There is less discrepancy in ilie estimate las indias, MS , Parte 3 lib. 1, tap. syvnd by 

of the Spanish force here than usual, liie the Judicious Henreia (Hlat. general, dec. 6, 

paucity of numbers gaye less room for it. No lib. i, cap. 3). 
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of lands amd vassals as the present residents. With the rest^ ^vere they 
few or manyS'twho chp&e to take their chance with him, ho should pursue the 
adventure the end.” 

ritrwas certainly a remarkable i)roposal for a commander who was ignorant 
^ the amount of disaffection in his ranks, and who could not sale^ spare" a 
single man from his force, already^ far ,too feeble 'for the undertaking. Yet, 
insisting on the wants of the little colony of ^n Miguel, ne a^ded a 
decent pretext for the secession of the malcont^ts, and swept away the 
barrier of shame which might liave still held them in the camp. , Notwith*^ 
standing the fair opening thus afforded, there were but few, nine in all, who 
availed themselves of the general’s permission. Four of these belonged tO the 
infantry, and five to the Tiorso. The test loudly declared their resolve to go 
forward with theii* brave leaded; and, if there were some wlioso voices 
^ faint amidst the general acclamation, they at least relinquished the jight df 
complaining hereafter, since they had voluntarily rejected the pennisslbn to 
return." This stroke of policy in their sagacious captain was attended tvith 
tlie best effects. lie had winnowed out the few grains of discontent which, if 
left to themselves, might have fermented in secret till the whole mass nad 
swelled into mutiny. Cortes had compelled his men Jo go forward heartily in 
his enterprise by burning their vessels and thus cutting off the only mo^ns of 
retreat. Pizarro, on the other hand, thiew open the gates to the disaffected 
and facilitated their departure. Both judged right, under Iheir peculiar 
circumstances, and both were perfectly successful. 

Feeling himself strengthened, instead of weakened, by his loss, Pizarro 
n6w resumed his inarch^ and on the second day arrived before a place called 
Zaran, situated in a fruitful valley among the mountains. Some of the in- 
habitants had been diawn off to swell the levies of Atahuallpa. The Hpania^s 
had repeated experience oiijtheir march of the oppressive exactions of the 
Inca, .who had almost depopulated some of the \alleys to obtain reinforce- 
ments for his array. The curaca of the Indian town where Pizarro now 
Arrived received liiui with kindness and hospitality, and the troops were 

B ' ered as usual in one of the royal tamhos or caravansaries, which were 
in all the principal places.** 

Yet jjie Spaniaids saw no signs of their approach to the royal encampment, 
though more time had already elapsed than was originally allowed for reaching 
it. Shortly before entering Zaran, Pizarro had heaid that a Peruvian garri- 
son was estal^shed in a place called Gaxas, lying among the hills, at no great 
distance from his present quarter's. He immediately despatched a small pai'ty 
under Heniando de Soto in that direction, to reconnoitre the groubd^ and 
bring him intelligence of the actual state of tlings, at Zaran, where ho would 
halt uptil his oncer’s return. . 

Day fdter day passed on, and a week had elapsed before tidings tijere re- 
ceived of his companions, and Pizarro was becoming seriously alarmed for « 
their fate, when on the eighth mornii|g Soto appeared, bringing witiyiim an 
envoy from the Inca himself. He was a person of rank, and was attenaed by 
several followers of inferior condition. lie had met the Spai^ards at Oaxas, 
and now accompanied them on their retuni, to deliver his soVw^i^’is message^ 

# pacl^ar la tli^rra en 

del cafilijo nue llevaba.*^ Ovieoo, Btet. de 
lar IndiiM, Paite 3, lib. s, «!ap. 3. « 

• Ibid; MS., loe. Hist, 

general, dec. 3, Ub. I* cap 2.— C<mq. 
del Peru, Ap. Baireia, tott. lii. p. 1ST. 

“ Conq, 1 Fob. del Pira, MS, 


** Qae todos Ics que quiileaen btd^eree d 
la Ciudad de San Miguel y avcdndigee alii 
demas de los veclnos que am quuleban el les 
depositaiia rcpartlmlcntoe ^ indies con quo 
ae aostubiesen Comoro babla bccho con los 
otroa veclnos ; 3 que cou Ice Espaboles que 
quedaeen, pocos 6 mueboe, irla d conquisuir 
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tQ the commitnder. The present oi itn 

MtttaJns, made of jtc^ in the form of fortresleii ; sodie^e wooU< 

^emhrowSered Vith Md and silver; and a quantity of gooeMefiJ^d 
sehtorM in a jpeetuiar manner, and nhich used as a pemune, in a pulvei.-_ 
state> oy the^el^vian noblefi.** The Indian ambasmor came ehar^ aW 
with his greeting to the sttaifgeraf whom Atahuallpa welcotimd to his 

leo^tfy and invimd to viint him in his camp among the mountains.*^ 

Pizarro well undeistoOd that the Inca’s object m this diplomatic visit was 
Jess to do'^him courtesy than to inform himself of the strength and concQtion 
of the invaders. But he was well pleased with the embassy, and dissembled 
his Consciousness of its real purpose. Ho caused the Peruvian to be enter- 
t^ned in the be^ manner the camp could afford, and paid him the respect, 
says one of thO Conquerors, due to the ambassadoi of so great a monarch.’^ 
Tiaarro urged him to prolong his visit for some days, which the Indian envoy 
declined, but made the roost of his^tin\e while there, by gleaning all the in- 
formal^ he could in respect to the use of every strange article which he saw, 
as well ms the object of the white men’s visit to the land, and the quaiter 
whence they came. 

TJhe Spanish captmii ''satisfied his curiosity in all these particulars. The 
hxteroatUrse with the natives, it may be here remarked, uas maintained bv 
meana of two«of the youths who ^d accompanied the Conqueiors on their 
return home from their preceding voyage. They had been taken by Pi^no 
to^^fa^in, and, as much pains had been bestowed on teaching them the Cas- 
tilifm, they now filled the oftice of inteipreters and opened an easy communica- 
tion with their countrymen It was inestimable service ; and ueU did the 
S^ish commander reap the fruits of his forecast.'^ 

the depaiture of Uie Peiuvian messengei, Pizarro presented hub vilth a 
cap of ejirason cloth, Some cheap but showy'^oinameiitb of glass, and other 
toys, which he had brought for the purpose*from Castile lie cliarged the 
envoy to tell his master that the Spaniaids came from a poweiful prince who 
dwelt far beyond the waters ; tliat tney had heard much of the fame o^tahii- 
allpa’s victories, and were come to pay their respects to him, and to otter their 



**Do 8 ForUle^as, & manera Uo Fnciite, 
figuradaseD Piedra, ccmi qua beum i dos careaS 
de Pa^» saooe* desoUadoa para que bcchos 
pQlvo 9 , aa aabumo «pn ello&norque asl ae usa 
aUtTa tos Seftofes de ru Tlelra i que la 
ainaiaba & declr, que SI tleue voluutad de ser 
Pt 1 esperute 4e Paie^en Oax^alca,** 
del P^u, ap. Barda, Jbiu lil. 

Piiarrp, Descub y Conq , MS — 
^ de Ua India*. MS, Pane % lib. 
' del primes peecub . MS. 
dd Peru, ep. Utroia, tool. fU. 
:ai^ de la tells us that 
addressed tlie SpanUh 
‘ '^^ble and depca- 
S^efUd tbe 
He adds that lie was 
ji present of all Iciiida 

desA BoM m allm 
■■ 

iftes, Ub. 
^rdtuary that none of 
M a quick eje 
ainide to tbem One 


cannot but suspect that tbe ** old unolo ” W(ts 
amusing himeelf at his young nephew’s ex,, 
f peil8e,'<^Ud, as It has proved, at tfie expense 
of most of his readers, whq^n^ve the incii’e 
fairy-tales as historic 

»» «i mapdb. que le diesen do comer A 
el, I A loB que con Al venlan, i todo lo qUe 
huviesen meiieater, 1 fuesen bienaposentados, 
oomo Embajadores do tan Oran Sefior” 
Xeres, Conq del Per4vdp Barela, tom Itf. 
p 189 ^ * 

‘*Loe Indlos de la tlerra se ^tendlan 
muy bien con los Espa&oles, porque aquelllos 
^mocbacbos ludios que en el descubrttiitento 
de la tlerra m<arro truxo A Espefia. entendlan 
may bien nuestra lenguo. y los tenia aUi» 
con los cuales se encendia muy MeU con 
todus los natttrales de la tlerra.*^ (BMikclon 
del primer Bescub , MS.) Yet U le ajprbpf 
the ludiermw blunders lulb WMdt the 
querora vura petpetiudW timt Pi.- 
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services bv aiding him with their arms against his enemies ; and he might be 
assured they would not halt on the road longer than was necessary, before 
presenting tneinselves before him. 

Pizarro now received from Soto a full account of his late expedition. That 
chief, on entering Gaxas, found the inhabitants mustered in hostile array, as 
if to dispute his passage. But the cavalier soon convinced them of his pacific 
intentions, and, laying aside their menacing attitude, they received the 
Spaniards with the same courtesy which had been shown them in most places 
on their march. 

Here Soto found one of the royal officers, employed in collecting the tribute 
for the government. From this functionary he learned that the Inca was 
quartered with a large army at Caxamalca, a place of considerable size on the 
other side of the Cordillera, where he was enjoying the luxury of tho >\arm 
baths, supplied by natural springs, for which it was then famous, as it is at 
the present day. The cavalier gathered, also, much iin5)ortant information in 
regard to the resources and the general policy of government, the state maiii- 
taiiied by the Inca, and the stern severity with which obedience to the law 
was everywhere enforced. He had some opportunity of observing this for 
himself, as, on entering the village, he saw several Indians hanging dead by 
their heels, having been executed for some violence offered to tne Virgins of 
the Sun, of whom there was a convent in the neighbourhood.*^ 

From Caxas, De Soto had passed to the adjacent town of Giiancabamba, 
much larger, more populous, and better built than the preceding. The houses, 
instead of being made of clay baked in tho sun, were many of them constructed 
of solid stone, so nicely put together that it was impossible to detect the line 
of junction. A river which passed through the town was traversed by a 
bridge, and the high-road of the Incas which crossed this district was far 
superior to that ^Nliich the Spanianls had seen on the sea- board. It was 
raised in many places, like a causeway, paved with heavy stone flags, and 
lx)rdered by Ircc', that afforded a grateful shade to the passenger, while 
streanps of water were conducted through aqueducts along the sides to slake 
his thirst. At certain distances, also, they noticed small noiises, which, they 
w^ere told, were for the accommodation of the traveller, who might thu*: pass 
without inconvenience from one end of the kingdom to the other.*® In 
another quarter they beheld one of fhose magazines destined for the army, 
filled witli grain and with articles of clothing; and at the entrance of tho 
town was a stone building, occupied by a public officer, whose business it was 
to collect the tolls or duties on various commodities brought into the place or 
carried out of it.*® These accounts of He 8oto not only confirmed all that the 
Spaniards had heard of tlie Indian empire, but grctatly raised their ideas of 
its resources and domestic policy. They might well have shaken the con- 
fidence of hearts less courageous. 

Pizarro, before leaving his present quarters, <lespatched a messenger to San 
JVIiguel with particulars of his movements, sending at the same time the 

** A la entrada del Pueblo havla ciertos sentan los que van 6 vienen.” Oviedo, Hist. 

Indlos ahorcados de loa pies; i supo de ebte de las Indlas, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 3. 

Prlucipal, quo Atabalipa los mandu matar, “A la entrada de este Camlno en el 

porque uno de cllua efntro cn la Casa de las Pueblo de Cojaa esta una oasa el prlnclplo de 

Mu^‘res a dormfr 09n una : al^qual, i ^ todos una puente donde reside una guarda que 

Porterosqiipconslntieron, aborcb." Xerez, recibe el Portazgo de todos los que van 6 

Conq. del Peru, ap. Barela, tom. ill. p. 188. vieuen, € paganlo on la misma cosa que 

• Po*" camlno cafios de agua de llevan, y nlnguno puede saear carga del 

^noe los camlnantes beben, traidoa de bus Pueblo slno la mete, y esta coatiimbre es alii 

naclmicntos de otros paries, y fi cada Jornada antigua.” Ovieclo, Hist, de las Indlag, MS, 

una Casa a man'r.a de Venta donde •■e npo- ubi supra. 
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articles received from the Inca, as well a£ those obtained at different places 
on the route. The skill shown in the execution of some of these fabrics sent 
to Castile excited great admiration there. The fine woollen cloths, especially, 
with their rich enibroidery, were pronounced equal to textures of silk, from 
which it was not easy to aistinguish them The material was probably the 
delicate wool of the vicuna, none of which had then been seen in Europe.*® 
Pizarro. having now acquainted himself with the most direct route to Caxa- 
malca,— the Caxamarca of the present day,*— resumed his march, taking a 
direction nearly south. The first place of any size at which he halted was 
Motupo, pleasantly situated in a fruitful valley, among hills of no great eleva- 
tion, which cluster round the base of the Cordilleras. The place was deserted 
by its cnraca, who, with three hundred of its warriors, had gone to join the 
standard of their Inca. Here the general, notwithstanding his avowed pur- 
pose to push forward without delay, halted four days. The tardiness of his 
movements can be explained only by the hope which he may have still enter- 
tained of being joined by further reinforcements before crossing the Cordil- 
leras. None suen appeared, hou’ever ; and, advancing across a country in 
which tracts of sandy plain were occasionally relieved liy a broad expanse of 
verdant meadow, watered by natural streams and still more abundantly by 
those brought through ai-tilicial channels, the troops at length arrived at the 
borders of a river. Ituas broad and deep, and the rapidity of the current 
opposed more than ordinary ditlicnlty to the jiassage. rizarro, apprehensive 
lest this might be disputed by the natives on the opposite bank, ordered his 
brother Hernando to cross over with a s:-all detaehmejit under cover of night 
and secure a safe landing for the rest tlie troops. At break of day Pizarro 
made preparations foi his own passage, by hewing timber in the ncignboiiring 
woods and oonstructing a sort of floating bridge, on which before nightfall the 
whole company passed in safety, the horses sivimmiinj:, being led by the bridle. 
It was a day of severe labour, and Pizarro took bis own share in it freely, like 
a common soldier, having ever a word of eneouragement to say to his folloAvers. 

On reaching the opposite side, they learned from their comrades that the 
people of the country, instead of offering resistance, had fled in dismay. One 
of them, having been taken and brought before Hernando Pizarro, refused to 
answer the questions put to him respecting the Inca and his army ; till, being 
put to the torture, he stated that Atahuallpa was encamped, with his whole 
force, in three separate divisions, occupying the high grounds and plains of 
Caxamalca. He further stated that the Inca was aware of the approach of 
the white men and of their small number, and that he was purposely decoying 
them into his own quarters, that he might have them more completely in liis 
power. 

Thi.s account, when reported by Hernando to his brother, caused the latter 
much anxiety. As the timidity of the peasantry, however', gradually wore Off, 
.some of them mingled with the troop.s, and among them the curaca or prin- 
cipal person of the village. lie had himself visited the royal camp, and he 
infonned the general that Atahuallpa lay at the strong town of Iluamachuco, 

ao ••piezas de lana de la tierra, quo era figuras do oro do inartillo do tal manora 

cosa mucho de ver segun su primer o genti- asentado en la rona qiic ora coaa do myu- 

leza, 6 no so sablan detormiuar si era soda 6 billar.” Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., 
lana segun su fln^a con muchas la1x)res 1 Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 4. 

♦ [Tbc letter /, except In the combination TUe Spunlards supplied tbo otnlsidon bj 

1% or Ut wliicli is equivalent io the Italian gl^ changing r to Z in several names, as Limtfi f^r 

Is Rc.^rcely found in the Quichna— according Himac. —Ed.’ 

to Tschudli, only in the \>ord Umpa, a hoe. 
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twenty leagues or more south ol fiaxamalca, with an army of at least fifty 
thousand men. 

These contiadictory statements greatly perplexed the chieftain ; and he 
proposed to one of the Indians who had borne him company during a gr^ 
part of the march, to go as a spy into the Inca’s quarters and bring him in- 
telligence of his acuim position, and, as far as he could learn them, of his 
intentions towards the Spaniards. But the man positively declined this 
dangerous service, though he professed his willingness to go as an authorized 
messenger of the Spaniish commander. 

Pizarro acquiesced in this proposal, and instructed his envoy to assure the 
Inca that he was advancing with all convenient speed to meet him. He was 
to acquaint the monarch with the uniformly considerate conduct of the 
Spaniards towards his subjects in their progress through the land, and to 
assure liini that they were now coming in full confidence of finding in him the 
same amicable feelings towards themselves. The emissary was particularly 
instructed to observe if the strong passes on the road were defended, or if any 
preparations of a hostile character were to be discerned. This last intelligence 
he was to communicate to the general by means of two or three nimble-footed 
attendants who were to accompany him on his mission.*^ 

Having taken this precaution, the wa^ commander again resumed liis 
march, and at the end of three days reached the base of the mountain -rampart 
behind which lay the ancient town of Oaxamalca. Before him rose the 
stupendous Andes, rock piled upon* rock, their skirts below dark with ever- 
green forests, variqd here apd there by terraced patches of cultivated garden, 
with the peasant’s cottage clinging to their shaggy sides, and their crests of 
snow glittering high in the heavens,— presenting altogether such a wild chaos 
of magnificence and beauty as no other mountain-scenei’y in the world can 
show. Across this tremendous rampart, through a labyrinth of passes, easily 
capable of defence by a handful of men against an army, the troops were now 
to march. To thf* rigJit ran a broad and level road, with its border of friendly 
shades, and wide enough for tao carriagas to pass abreast. It was one of the 
great routes leading to Cuzco, and seemed by its pleasant and easy access to 
invite the wayworn soldier to choose it in preference to the dangerous moun- 
tain-defiles. Many were accordingly of opinion that the army should take 
this course and abandon the original (destination to Caxamalca. But such wa^ 
not the decision of Pizarro. 

The Spaniards had everywhere proclaimed their purpose, he said, to visit 
the Inca in his camp. This purpose had been communicated to ihe Inca 
himself. To take an opposite direction now would only be to draw on them 
the imputation of cowardice, and to incur Atahuallpa’s contempt. No alter- 
native r^iKuned but to mar^ straight across the sierra to his quarters. ** Let 
every one of you,” said the bold cavalier, ” take heart and go forward like a 
good soldier, nothing daunted by the smallness of your numbers. For in tlie 
greatest extremity God ever fights for his own ; and doubt not he wtU humble 
the pride of the heathen, and bring him to the knowledge of th^ true faith, 
the great end and object of the Conquest;” ** ^ 


Ovtodo, imt. de las IncUaii, .MS.^rnr(e 
3, Ub. 8. cap. 4.— Cepq, 1 Peji. del Pfrb, AfS. 
— Rplaclon dol primer Dcscdb • 
qonq. del Pern. ap. Barda, tom. til, p. ISO. 

V •«que todoa se animaseP f <;BibrzaMn ft 
■acff como de elloa eaperaba 3 ^ como bAStioa 
SBiwJsol^ lo auelen baeer, e qnOno les 

la multltud c^ue decta que liabla ^ 


aunqpe tbemn € Ojlayoi^ el egertitb 

costrarlp, la ajdJ^ ds Dios eg mudio ^ 
y en laa mftyoi^aiueesldades sooMrre y fabo- 
rece a los swoa p 4 rft desbaratar y abajar la 
sob^S 4 a m Umm S ttsarlba vn< conocl- 
wleptot4»«uAti^Sta'^oiilotk!(k*^ Qvliado, 
K&t. Fade 3, Ub. f^cap. 4 
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Pizarro, lik« Cortes, possessed a good share of that fhiiik and manly elo- 
quence which touches the heart of the soldier more than the parade of rhetoric 
or the finest fi[ow of elocution. He was a soldier himself and partook in all 
the feelings of the soldier, his joys, his hopes, and his disappointments. He was 
not raised ^ rank and education above sympathy with the humbkst of his 
followers. Every chord in their bosoms vibrated with the same pulsations as 
his own, and the conviction of this gave him a mastery over them. *^Lead 
on,” they shouted, as he finished his brief but animating address, lead on 
wherever you think best. We will follow with good will, and you shall see 
that we can do our duty in the cause of God and the King ! There was 
no longer hesitation. All thoughts were now bent on the instant passage of 
the Cordilleras. 


CHAPTER IV. 

PIIVBaE PASSAGE OP THE ANDEH — EMUxSSlBS FROM ATAUUALLPA — THE 
SPAJ(IARI)S RE\CH <‘ \ K AM A1.0 i — EMBASSY TO THE INCA — INTERVIEW 
WITH the INCA— DESPONDENCY OP THE SPANIARDS. 

1632. 

That night Pizarro held a council of his princqml officers, and it was deter- 
mined that he should lead tlie advaiK <>, consisting of forty hoi'^e and sixty 
foot, and i^onnoitrc the gTOund j While the rest of the companv, under his 
brother Hernando, slioiild occupy their present position till they received 
further orders. 

At early dawn the Spanish general and his detachment were underarms and 
prepared to breast the difficulties of the sierra. These ])roved even greater 
than had been foreseen. The path had been conducted in the most judicious 
manner round the rugged and precipitous sides of the mountains, so as best 
to avoid the natural impediments presented by the ground But it was neces- 
sarily so steep, in many places, that the cavalry were obliged to dismount, and, 
scrambling up as they could, to lead their horses by the bridle. In many 

S laces, too, where some huge crag or eminence overhung the road, this was 
riven to the very verge of the precipice ; and the traveller was compelled to 
wind along the narrow ledge of rock, scarcely wide enough for his single steed, 
where a misstep would precipitate him hundreds, nay, thousands of feet into 
the dreadful abyss ! The wild passes of the sierra, practicable for the half- 
naked Indian, and even for the sure and circumspoct mule,-*aa animal that 
seems to have been oreated for the roads of the Cordilleras,— were formidable 
to the man-at-arms encumbered with his panoply of mail The ti*emendous 
fissures or so frightful in this mountain-chain^ yawned open, as if 

the Andes had been split asunder by some terrible convulsion, showing a broad 
expanse of the primitive rock on their sides, partially mantled over with Uiw 
Bpontane(ma vegeta^on of ages ; while their obscure depths furnished a dliannel 
the t6rren& that, rising in the heart of the sierra, worked theit way 
giadufiBy into light and c^tead over the savannas and green valleys of the 
iiwra their way to the great ocean. 

•• **Todo» digerou gtie fme por el de ellcB haria eu da Pioa d fla 

qtiislesfl i victo qm mat ooDvenia, m g^stadv” Ovitido. Rtst dt las ludlaa, 

todoa 16 iM^rlaaom baeaa votunt&d 4 obra ^ Pit. 
al tiempo del efecte, y verla lo que cada uuo 
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Many of tliese piissos aftordiid obvious points of defence ; and tho h'paniards, 
as they entered the rocky defiles, looked with apprehension lest they might 
rouse some foe from his ambush. This apprehension was heightened as, at tlie 
summit of a steep and narrow gorge, in which they were engaged, they beheld 
a strong work, rising like a fortress, and frowning, as it were, in gloomy^ 
defiance on the invaders. As they drew near tliis building, which ^Yas of solid*' 
stone, commanding an angle of the road, they almost expected to see the^ 
dusky forms of the warriors rise over tho battlements, and to receive their*- 
tempest of missiles on their bucklers ; for it was in so strong a position that a 
few resolute men iniglit easily have held there an army at bay^. But they had 
the satisfaction to find the place untenanted, and their spirits ^ere greatly 
raised by the conviction that the Indian monarch did not intend to dispute 
their passage, when it would have been easy to do so with success. 

Pi?:arro now sent orders to his brother to follow without delay, and, after 
refreshing his men, continued his toilsome ascent, and before nightfall reached 
an eminence crowned hy another fortress, of even greater strength than the 

f ireceding. It was huilt of solitl masonry, the lower part excavated from the 
iviiig rock, and the whole ivork executed with skill not inferior to that of 
the Europeiin architect.* 

Here Pizarro took nj) his quarters for the night. Without waiting for the 
arrival of the rear, on the following morning Tie resumed his march, leading 
still deeper into the intricate gi^rges of the sierra. The climate had gradually 
changeef, and the men and horses, especially the latter, sufi’ered severely from 
the cold, so long accustomed as they had been to the sultry climate of the 
tropics.* The vegetation also had changed its character : ami the magnificent 
tiniber which covered tlx; low’cr level of the country had gradually given way 
to the funereal forest of pine, and, as they rose still higmer, to the stunted 
growth of numberless Alpine plants, whose hardy natures fotind a congenial 
temperature in the icy atmosphere of the more elevated regions. These 
dreary solitudes soomed to be nearly abandoned by the brute creation as well 
as by man. Tlie light-footed vicuna, roaming in its native state, might be 
sometimes seen looking down from some airy cliff, where the foot of the hunter 
dared not venture, nut instead of the feathered tribes w*hose gay plumage 
sparkled ifi the deep glooms of the tropical forests, the adventurers now beheTd 
only the great bircl of the Andes, tlie^ loathsome condor, which, sailing high 
above the clouds, followed with doleful cries in the track of the army, as if 
guided by instinct in the path of blood and carnage. 

At length they reached the crest of the Oordillcra, where it spreads out into 
a bold and bleak expanse, with scarcely a vestige of vegetation, except what 
is afforded by the pajonal^ a dried yellow grass, whicli, as it is seen from 
below, encircling the fiase of the snow-covered peaks, looks, with its brilliant 
straw-colour lighted up in the rays of an ardent sun, like a setting of gold 
round pinnacles of burnished silver. The land was sterile, as usual in mining- 
districts, and they were drawing near the once famous gold-quarries on the 
way to Caxamalca ; 

** llocks rich in gems, and mount jins big with mines, 

I’hat on the high equator ridgy rise,” 

Here Pizarro halted for^hc coming up of the rear. The air was sharp and 

' ‘-Tan ancha la Cerca coirio qualquier Bjrcia, tom. iii. p. 192. 

FoUale^a de Kspafia, con sua Fiiertas : quo si “ ** Kh tanto el frlo que hoce en esta Sierra, 
611 6Bta Tlerra ovieeo los Maf atros, i Ileira- que como loB Caballoa venian hcclios al calor, 
mientas de Kspafia, no pudlora sev mojor quo on los Valles hacia algunos de ellos se 
labrada la Cerca.” ' “^ez, Conq. del reru, ap. resfiiaron.” Ibid., p. 191, 
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fiosfcy ; and the soldiers, sprefidiii^*- their tents, lighted fires, and, huddling 
round them, endeavoured to find some repose after their laborious inarch.* 

They had not been long in these quarters, when a messenger arrived, one of 
those who had accompanied the Incuan envoy sent by Pizari’o to Atahuallpa. 
Pie informed the general that the road was free from enemies, and that an 
embassy from the Inca was on its wav to the Castilian camp. Pizarro now 
.sent back to quicken the marcli of the rear, as he was unwilling that the 
Peruvian envoy should find him with his present diminished numbers. The 
rest of the army were not far distant, and not long after reached the encamp- 
ment. 

In a sho»*t time the Indian embassy also arrived, which consisted of one of 
the Inca nobles and several attendants, bringing a welcome present of llamas 
to the Spanish commander. The Peruvian bore, also, the greetings of his 
master, who wished to know when the Spaniards would arrive at Caxamalca, 
that he might provide .suitable refrc,shment.s for them. Pizarro learned that 
the Inca had left Iluainachuco, and was now lying with a small force in the 
neighbourhood of Caxamalca, at a place celehriitocl for it.s natural springs of 
warm water. The Peruvian was an intelligent pei-son, and the Spanish com- 
mander gathered from liUii many particulars respecting the late contests which 
had disti acted the empire. 

As the envoy vaunted iji lofty terms tlie military prowess and ie.sources of 
his sovcreimi, Pizarro thouglit it politic to show that it had no power to over- 
awe him. lie expressed liis .satisfaction at the triumphs of Atahuallpa, who, 
he acknowledged, had raised himself high in the rank of Indian Avarriors, But 
he was as inferior, he added AAith mo- policy than politenes.s to the monarch 
who ruled over the Avhite men, as the petty curacas of the country Avere 
inferior to him. This Avas evident from the ease with Avhich a few 8i)aniards 
had overrun this great continent, subduing one nation after another that had 
ofiered resistance to their arms. He had been led by the fame of Atahuallim 
to visit his dominions and to offer him his services in his wars, and, if he Avere 
received by the Inca in the same friendly spirit Avith Avhich he came, he Avas 
Avilling, for the aid he could render linn, to postpone aAvhile his passage across 
the country to the opposite sens. The Indian, according to the Castilian 
accounts, listened Avith aAve to this strain of glorification from the Spanish 
commander. Yet it is i)ossiljle tfiat the envoy AAas a better diplomatist than 
they imagined, and that he understood it Avas only the game of brag at which 
he Avas puiying Avith his more civilized antagonist.'* 

On the succeeding morning, at an early hour, the troops Avere again on their 
march, and for tAvo days AA^ere occupied in threading the airy defiles of the 
Cordilleras. 80011 after bednning their descent on tlie ea.stern side, another 
emissary arrived from the Inca, bearing a me.ssage of similar inqxirt to the 
preceding, and a present, in like manner, of Peruvian sheep. This Avas the 
same noble tliat had visited Pizarro in the valley. He iioav came in more 
state, quaffing c/iic//u— the fermented juice of the niaize—froin goldeii goblets 
borne liy his attendants, Avhich sparkled in the eyes of the rapaciou.s ad- 
venturers.* 

“ “15 apoBcntaronso los Espafloles en siis pn Imierno.” Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, 
toldos 6 pabcllonCB de algodon de la tierra JVIS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 4. 

quo llevuban, e>jiaciendo niegos para defen- * Xeroz, Conq. del Peru, an. Barcia, tom. 
deifse del muebo iVio que eii oquella Sierra lil. p. 193.— Oviedo, Hist, do las ludias, MS., 
bacen, porque sin ellos no se pudieron valer Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 6, 

Bin padecer muebo trabajo; y Begun i\ Iob “ “Kate Embajador trala Herviclo de Sefior, 
cristianos lea parecid, y aun como era lo clerto, f cinco o seis Vasos de Oro tlno, oon que iKsbia, 
no podia baber mas frio cii parte de Espafia i con ellos daba a beber u los EApuiioles dc lu 
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While he was in the camp, the Indian messenger, orimnally sent by Pizarro 
to the Inca, returned, and no sooner did he l^old the Peruvian, and the 
honourable receptioa which he met witli from the Spaniards, tlian he was 
filled mth wrath, which would have vented itself in personal violence but for 
the interposition of the by-standers. It was hard, he said, that this Peruvian 
dog should be thus courteously treated, when he himself had nearly lost his life 
on a similar mission among his countrymen. On reaching the Inca’s camp be 
had been refused admission to his presence, on the ground that he was keep- 
ing a fast and could not be seen. They had paid no respect to his assertion 
that he came as an envoy from the white men, and would, probably, not have 
siifiered him to escape with life,, if he had not assured them that any vidence 
offered to him would be retaliated in full measure on the perimiis ci the Peru- 
vian envoys now in the Spanish quarters. There was no doubt, he contiqiied, 
of the hostile intentions of Atahuallpa ; for he was surrounded with a iK>wer- 
ful army, strongly encamped about a league from Caxamalca; while that city 
was entirely evacuated by its inhabitants. 

To all tiiis the Inca’s* envoy coolly replied that Pizarro’s messenger might 
have reckoned on such a reception as he had found, since he seemed to have 
taken with him no credentials of his mission. As to the Inca’s fast, that was 
true; and, although he would doubtless have seen the messen^r had he 
known there was one from the strangers, yet it was not safe to disturb him at 
these solemn seasons, when engaged in his religious duties. The troops by 
whom he was surrounded were not numerous, considering that the Inca was 
at that time carrying on an important war ; and as to Caxamalca, it was 
abandoned by the inhabitants in older to make room for the white men, who 
were so soon to occupy it.* 

This explanation, however plausible, did not altogether satisfy the general ; 
for lie had too deep a conviQtion of the cunning of Atahuallpa, whose inten- 
tions towards the Spaniai‘ds he liad long greatly distrustedL As he proposed, 
however, to keep on friendly relations with the monarch for the present^ it was 
obviously not his cue to manifest suspicion. Affecting, therefore, to give full 
credit to the explanation of the envoy, he dismiss^ him with reiterated 
assurances of spe^ily presenting himself oefore the Inca. ^ 

The descent of the sierra, though the Andes are less predpitous on their 
e&steni side than towards the west, was attended with difficulties almost equal 
to those of the upward march ; and toe Spmiiards felt no little satisfa^ion 
when, on the seventh day, they arrived in view of the valley of Caxamalca, 
which, enamelled with all the beauties of cultivation, 1^ unrolled like a rich 
and variegated carpet of verdure, in strong contrast with the dark forms of 
the Andes, that rose up everywhere around it. The valley is of an oval shape, 
extending about five leagues in length by three in breadth. It was inhabitecl 
by a population of a superior character to any which the Spaniards had met 
on the other side of the mountains, as was argued by the superior ^tyie of 
their attire and the greater cleanliness and comfort visible both in their 
persons and dwellings/ As far as the eye could reach, the level tract ex- 
hibited the show of a diligent and thrifty hqjjxtndry. A brodtf rolled 
through the meadows, supplying fficilities for copious irrigation by means of 

Cbicha quo traU.*' Xem. d«l Peru. or overstate, be 

ap. Barcia, tom. iii. p. I93.<^vledo. Ulat. de excellent oppor|iiniU9s fbr 
Us Indias, MS., ubl supra.— TbeUtter author, * del J^ru, a{i. Barela, ioSa. iff. 

la this part of his work, lias done little more p. I94.^vtei^ de led indias, ubl 
ttjian make a transcript of thaiof Xeresk His supra. 

endorsempnt of iq7.aiTu’8 secretary, however. ’ Xere*, CJoug. del perUi ap. Barria^ ttllft, 
is of value, from the fact that, with les? Ul p< 1^, 
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the usual canals and subtenuneous aqueducts. The land, intersected by 
verdant hedge-rows, was checkered with patches of var^s^ cultivation ; for 
the soil was rich, and the climate, if less stimulating thm that of the sultry 
regions of the coast, was more favourable to the hardy products of the 
temperate latitudes. Below the adventurers, with its white houses, glittering 
in the sun, lay the little city of Caxamalca, like a sparkling gem on the dark 
skirts of the sierra. At the distance of about a league farther, across tlie 
valley, might be seen columns of vapour rising up towards the heavens, indi- 
eating the place of the famous hot baths, much frequented by the Peruvian 
princes* And here, too, was a spectacle less grateful to the eyes of the Span- 
iards ; for along the slope of the hills a wmto cloud of pavilions was seen 
covering the ground, as thick as snow-flakes, for the space, apparently, of 
several miles* It filled us all with amazement,” exclaims one of the Con- 
querors, to behoM the Indians occupying so proud a position ! So many 
tents, so well appointed, as were never seen in the Indies till now ! The spec- 
tacle caused something like confusion and even fear in the stoutest bosom. 
But it was too late to turn hack, or to betray the least sign of weakness, 
since the natives in our own company would, in sucli case, have been the first 
to rise upon us. So, ivitli as bold a countenance as we could, after coolly 
surveying the ground, we prepared for our entmnee into Caxamalca.” * 

What were the feelings of the Peruvian monarch we are not informed, when 
he gazed on the martial cavalcade of the Christians, as, with banners streari- 
ing, and blight panoplies glistening in the rays of the evening sun, it emerged 
from the dark depths of the siena and advanced in hostile array over the fair 
domain which; to this period, had never been trodden by other loot than that 
of the red man. It might be, aS several of the leports had stateil, that the 
Inca had purposely decoyed the adventurers into the heart of his populous 
empire, that ne might envelop them with his legions and the more easily 
become master of their property and persons.® Or was it from a natural feel- 
ing of curiosity, and relying on their professions of friendship, that he had 
thus allowed them, without any attempt at resistance, to come into his pre- 
sence V At all events, ho could haidly have felt such confidence in himself as 
not to look with apprehension, mingled with awe, on the mysterious stranglers, 
who, corning from an unknown world and possessed of such wonderful gifts, 
Jiad made their way across mountain# and valley in spite Df every obstacle 
which man and nature had opposed to them. 

Pizarro, meanwhile, forming liis little corps into three divisions, now moved 
forward, at a more measured pace, and in omer of battle, down the slopes that 
led towards the Indian city. As he drew near, no one came out to welcome 


* Y taiitas tas tlendaB que paraciaR. 
que clerto noa puso barto eapauto, pofque uu 
])ensablii &08 qu 0 lildlos puai^sep tener tau 
fioberbta eatancla, n< tantas iiandaa, nl tau & 
pUHto, la oual kiita atU ab laa Indias imoca 
90 yi6t que uos catt86 A todoa las Lspafloles 
haita canfqsion y teiuor ; aunqoe no cpavonla 
tntdstrarse, tU meooe volver atras, porepie si 
almi&a fiaqqeaa en ueabtros elntleran, lo$ 
toTsmosIndios que llevabamos nos tnataran, y 
anal eon aBi^oso semblAnte. daspuee d« faaber 
muy blen alalayado el pueblo y tiendas que 
he di<3ho, iM^os por el valte abajo, y 
entrauioe en ef pueblo de Cajamalca/' Bela- 
doD del primer l]^ob., MS. 

* This uras evidently the opinion of tbe old 
Conqueror, whose imperfect manuscript forme 


4 Pie of ttie best autboritles fur this portion of 
our tiarrative : *• Tenleiuloiioa qii muy poeo. y 
110 luicicndocuenta que 190 hombres Ic uabiaii 
de ofender, did lugar y conslntld que pusa* 
semos por oquel paso y por otros muchos tan 
males como 61, porqne * realmente, d Ip quo 
despUes ee supo y averfguu, su Inteacion era 
vemos y preguntarnoO, de doUde venlamos ? 
y qutcu nos habia heebado all! ? y que quer}> 
amos ? Porquo era muy s<ibio y otscrefo, y 
uunqut iin luz ni etcriptuta, (mtyo de saber 
y de sotil entendimienlo } ydespues de bolga* 
dose con nosotroe, tomarnoe loe oaballos y las 
cosas que A el mas le apladan, y sacriflear » 
los demas.'* Belwlon del primer Descub., 
MS. 
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him ; and ho rode through the streets without meeting witli a living thing, or 
hearing a sound, except the echoes, sent back from the deserted dwelling^ o< 
the tramp of the soldiery. 

It was a place of consideralde size, containing about ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, somewhat more, probably, tlian the population assembled at this day 
within the walls of the modern city of Caxamalca.*® The houses, for the most 
part, were built of clay, hardened m the sun ; the roofs thatched or of timber. 
?5ome of the more ambitious dwellings were of hewn stone ; and there was a 
convent in the place, occupied by the Virgins of the Sun, and a temple dedi- 
cated to the same tutelar deity, which last was hidden in the deep embowering 
shades of a grove on the skirts of tlie city. On the quarter towards the Indian 
camp was a square— if square it might be called, which was almost triangular 
in form— of an immense size, surrounded by low buildings. These consisted 
of capacious halls, with wide doors or openings communicating with the 
square. They were prol)a]>ly intended as a sort of barracks for the Inca’s 
soldiers.*^ At the end of the looking towards the country, was a 

fortress of stone, with a stairway leading from the city, and a private entrance 
from the adjoining suburbs. There was still another fortress on the rising 
ground which commanded the town, built of hewn stone and encompassed by 
thice circular walls,— or ratlier one and the same wall, which wound up 
spirally around it. It was a place of great strength, and the woi'kmanship 
showed a better knowledge of masonry, and gave a higher impression of the 
architectural science of the people, Ilian anything the Spaniards had yet 
seen.'* 

It was late in the afternoon of the fifteenth of November, 1582, when tlie 
Conquerors entered the city of Caxamalca. 'I'lie weather, which had been fair 
during tlie day, now threatened a storm, and some rain mingled with hail — 
for it was unusually cold— began to fall.'^ Pizarro, however, was so anxious 
to ascertain the dispositions of the Inca that he determined to send an embassy 
at once to his quarters. He selected for this Hernando de Soto with fifteen 
horse, and, after his departure, conceiving that the number was too small in 
case of any unfriendly demonstrations by the Indians, be ordered his brother 
Hernando to follow with twenty additional troopers. This captain and one 
other of liis party have left ns an account of the excursion.** 

Between tlie city and the imperial oetiiqi was a causeway, built in a substan- 


According to Stov(>iison, this population, 
w hich is of a very mixed cliaractor, amounts, 
or did amount some tliirty yea^s ago, to about 
seven tliousand. That sagacious traveller 
gives an animat< J description of tiu» city, in 
which ho resided some time, and which lia 
seemB to have regarded with peculiar pre- 
dilection. Yet it does not hold probably the 
relative rank at the present day tliat it did 
in that of the Incas. Residence in South 
America, vol. 1i. p. 131. 

‘ “ Carta de Hern. Pizarro, ap. Oviedo, Hist, 
de las Jndias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 16. - 
Xerez,' Gonr[. del Peru, ap. liarcia, tom. ill. 
p. 195. 

** “Fuer^as son. que nil re Indies no se 
ban vlsto tales.” Xerez, Coriq. del Peru, ap. 
Rarcia, tom. Hi. p. i95.--ReIacloii del primer 
Descub., MS. 

De^e & poco rato comengo d. Hover, i 
caer granigo.’* (Xerez, Conq. d<d Peiu, ap. 
Barela, lorn. U. p. 195.) Cattamaka, in 


tlic Indian tongue, signifies “ place of frost ; ” 
for the temperature, though usually bland 
and genial, is sometimes aflFected by frosty 
winds Iroui the east, very pernicious to vegeta- 
tion. Stevenson, Kesidenci* in South America, 
vol. ii. p 129. 

Carta de Hem. Pizarro, MS.— The TiOttor 
of Hernando Pizarro, addressed to the Royal 
Audience of St. Domingo, gives a full account 
of the extraordinary events recorded in this 
and the ensuing chapter, in which that 
cavalier took a prominent part. Allowing 
for the partialities incident to a chief actor in 
the scenes he describes, no authority can rank 
higher. The indefatigabi e Oviedo, who resided 
in St. Jomingo, saw Its importance, and fortu- 
nately incorporated the document in his great 
work, Hist, do las Indias, MS., Parte 3, lib. h, 
cap. 15.— The anonymous author of the Rc- 
lacion del primer Descub., MS., was ftlsb 
detached on this service. 
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tial manner across the meadow-land that intervened. Over tins the cavalry 
galloped at a rapid pace, and before they had gone a league they came in front 
of the Peruvian encampment, where it spread along tlie gentle slope of the 
mountains. The lances of the warriors were fixed in the ground before their 
tents, and the Indian soldiers were loitering without, gazing with silent 
astonishment at the Ohristian cavalcade, as with clangour of arms and shrill 
blast of trumpet it swept by, like some fearful apparition on the wings of tho 
wind. 

The party soon came to a broad but shallow stieam, which, winding through 
the meadow, formed a defence for the Inca’s position. Across it was a wooden 
bridge ; but the cavaliers, distrusting its strength, preferred to dash through 
the waters, and without difficulty gained tho opposite bank. A battalion of 
Indian warriors was drawn up under arms on the farther side of the bri<lge, 
hut they offered no molestation to the Spaniards ; and these latter had strict 
orders from PizArro— scarcely necessary in their present circumstances — to 
treat tho natives with courtesy. One of the Indians pointed out the ipiarter 
occupied by the lnca.‘* 

It was an open court-yard, with a light building or pleasure-house in the 
centre, having galleries running round it, and opening in the rear on a garden. 
The walls were covered with a sliining j)la.ster, both white and coloured, and 
in the area before the edifice was seen a spacious tank or reservoir of stone, 
fed hy aipieducts that supplied it with both warm and cold water.*'’ A basin 
of hewn stone— it may be of a more recent construction— still bears, on tho 
spot, the name of the “ Inca’s bath.” The court w'as filled wnth Indian 
nobles, dressed in gay ly* ornamented attire, in attendance ■on the monarch, and 
with women of the royal household. Amidst this assembly it was not difficult 
to distinguish the person of Atahuallpa, though his dress was simpler than 
that of hi.s attendants. But he wore on his head the crimson horla or fringe, 
which, surrounding the forehead, hung dow’ii as low as the eyebrow. This was 
the well-known badge of Peruvian sovereimity, and‘liad been assumed by the 
monarch only since the defeat of his brotner Iluascar. lie was seated on a 
low stool or cushion, somewhat after the Morisco or Turkish fashion, and liis 
nobles and principal officers stood around him with great ceremony, holding 
the stations suitea to their rank.** 

Tho Spaniards gazed with much interest on the prince, of whose cruelty and 
cunning they had lieard so much, and whose valour haci secured to him the 
posses.sion of the empire. But Iiis countenance exhibited neitlier tho fierce 

E assions nor the sagacity which had been ascribed to him ; and, though in his 
earing lie showed a gravity and a calm consciousness of autliority wtH becom- 
ing a King, he seemed to discharge all expression from his features, and to 
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Stevenson, Residence in South America, 
vol. il. p. 164. 

** Xerez, Conq, del Peru, up. Baicia, torn, 
iii. p. 196.— Carta do Hern. Pizurro, MS — 
Tho appearance of Peruvian monarch h 
described in slmplo but auiiuated style by the 
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discover only the apathy so characteristic of the American races. On the 
present occasion this must have been in part, at least, assumed. For it is 
impossible that the Indian prince should not have contemplated with curious 
interest a spectacle so Strange, and, in some respects, appalling, as that of 
these mysterious strangers, for which no previous description coiud have pre- 
jmred him. 

Hernando Pizarro and Soto, with two or three only of their followers, slowly 
rode up in front of the Inca ; and the former, making a respectful obeisance, 
hut without dismounting, informed Atahuallpa that he came as an ambassador 
from his brother, the commander of the white men, to acquaint the monarcli 
with their arrival in his city of Caxamalca. They were ibe subjects of a 
mighty prince across the waters, and had comcj he said, drawm thither by the 
report of his p-cat victories, to offer their services, and to impart to iiim the 
doctrines of the true faith which they professed ; and he brought an invita- 
tion from the general to Atahuallpa that the latter would be pleased to visit 
the Spaniards in their present quartei*s. 

To all this the Inca answered not a word; nor did he make even a sign of 
acknowledgment that he comprehended it ; though it was translated for him 
hy Felipillo, one of the interpreters already noticed. He remained silent, with 
Lis eyes fastened on the ground ; but one of his nobles, standing by his side, 
answered, “ It is ivell.” This was an embarrassing situation for the Spaniards, 
who seemed to be as far from ascertaining trie real disposition of the 
Peruvian monarch towards themselves as when the mountains wei*e between 
tliem. 

In a courteous and regiectful manner, Hernando Pizarro again broke the 
silence by requesting the liica to speak to them himself and to inform them 
Avhat was his pleasure.'® To this Atahuallpa condescended to reply, while a 
faint smile passed over liis features, “ Tell your captain that I am keeping a 
fast, which end to-morrow morning. I will then visit him, with my chief 
tains. In the mean time, let him occupy the public buildings on the square, 
and no other, till I come, when I will order what shall be done.” “ 

Soto, one of the party present at this interview, as before noticed, was the 
best mounted and perhaps the best rider in Pizarro’s troop. Observing that 
Atahuallpa looked with ouine interest on the ffery steed that stood before him, 
champing the bit and pawing the greiind with the natural impatience of a 
war-horse, the Spaniard gave him the rein, and, striking his iron heel into his 
side, dashed funously over the plain, then, wheeling him round and round, 
displayed all the beautiful movements of his charger, and his own excellent 
horsemanship. Suddenly checking him in full career, he brought the animal 
almost on his /launches, so near the person of the Inca that some of the foam 
that flecked his horse’s sides was thrown on the royal garments. But Atahu- 


'* " 1^ cuales por 41 oidu, con ser sn in- 
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allpa tuaiutained the same marble composure as before tlioush several of his 
soldiers, whom De Soto passed in the course, were so much disconcerted by it 
that they drew back in manifest terror,— an act of timidity for which they 
paid dearly, as the Spaniards assert, Atahuallpa caused them to be put 
to death that same evening for betraying such unworthy weakness to the 
strangers.** 

Refreshments were now oftered by the royal attendants to the laniards, 
wliich they defined, being unwilling to dismount They did not refuse, how- 
ever, to quaff the sparkling chicha from golden vases of extraordinary size, 
presented to them by the dark-eyed beauties of the harem.** Taking then a 
I'espectful leave of the Inca, the cavaliers rode back to Caxamalca, with many 
moody speculations on what they had seen : on the state and opulence of the 
Indian monarch ; on the strength of his military array, their excellent appoint- 
ments, and the apparent discipline in their ranks,— all arguing a much higher 
degree of civilization, and consequently of power, than anything they had 
witnessed in the lower regions of the country. As they contrasted all thi.s 
with their own diminutive force, too far advanced, as they now were, for 
succour to reach them, they felt they had done rashly in throwing themselves 
into the midst of so formidable an empire, and were filled with gloomy fore- 
bodings of the result*^ Their comrades In the camp soon caught the infectious 
spirit of despondeiKjy, which was not lessened as night came on, and they 
beheld the watch-fires of the Peruvians lighting up the sides of the mountains 
and glittering in the darkness, *‘a.s thick,” says one who saw them, *‘as the 
stars of heaven.” ** 

Yet there was one bosom in that little host which was mot touched with the 
feeling either of fear or dejection. That was Pizarro^s, who secretly rejoiced 
that ne liad now brought matters to the issue for which he had so long 
panted. lie saw tlie necessity of kindling a similar feeling in his followers, or 
all would be lost. Without unfolding his plans, he went round among his 
men, beseeching them not to show faint hearts at this crisi^ when they stood 
face to face with the foe whom they had been so long seeking. “ They were 
to rely on themselves, and on that Providence which had earned them safe 
through so many fearful trials. It would not now desert them; and if 
numbers, however CTeat, were on the side of their enemy, it mattered little, 
when the arm of Heaven was on theirs^” The Spanish ce.valier acted under 


Pedro Hzarro, Descub. y Oonq , MS. — 
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account of the consternation Of the Spaniards. 
(Oescub, y Oonq., MS.) Fear was a strange 
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the combined influence of chivalrous adventure and religious zeal. The latter 
•was the more eftective in the hour of peril ; and Pizarro, who understood well 
the characters he had to deal with, by presenting the enterprise as a crusade, 
kindled the dying embers of enthusiasm in the bosoms of his followers, and 
restored their faltering courage. 

Tie then summoned a council of his ofticers, to consider the plan of opera- 
tions, or rather to propose to them the extraordinary plan on which he had 
himself decided. This was to lay an ambuscade for the Inca and take him 

S risoner in the face of his whole army ! It was a project full of peril, — bor- 
ering, as it might well seem, on desperation. Rut the circumstances of the 
Spaniards were desperate. VVhichever way they turned, they were menaced by 
the most appalling dangers ; and better was it bravely to confront the danger 
than weakly to shrink from it, when there was no avenue for escape. 

To fly was now too late. Whither could they fly ? At the first signal of 
retreat, the whole army of the Inca would b#' upon them. Their movements 
would be anticipated by a foe far bettor acquainted with the intricacies of the 
sierra than themselves ; the passes would be occupied, and they wcmld be hemmed 
in on all sides ; while the mere fact of tins retrograde" movement would 
diminish their confidence and with it their eflective strength, while it doubled 
that of their enemy. 

Yet to remain long inactive in their present position seemed almost equally 
perilous. Even supposing that Atahnallpa should entertain friendly feelings 
towards the Christians, they could not confide in the continuance of sucli 
feelings. Familiarity with the white men would soon destroy the idea of any- 
thing supernatural, or even superior, in their natures. He would feel contempt 
for their diminutive numbers. Their horses, their arms and showy appoint- 
ments. would be an attractive bait in the eye of the barliaric monarch, and 
when conscious that he had the power to crush their possessors he would not 
be slow in finding a pretext for it. A sufficient one had already occurred in 
the high-handed measures of the Conquerors on their march through his 
dominions. 

But what reason had they to flatter themselves that the Inca cherished 
such a disposition towards them ^ He was a crafty and unscrupulous prince, 
and, if the accounts they had repeatedlv received on their inarch were true, 
had ever regarded the coming of th^ Spaniards with an evil eye. It was 
scarcely possible he should do otherwise. Ilis soft messages had only been 
intended to decoy them across the mountains, where, with the aid of his 
warriors, he might readily overpower them. They were entangled in the toils 
which the cunning monarch had spread for them. 

Their only remedy, then, was to turn the Inca’s arts against himself ; to 
take him, if possible, in his own snare. There was no time to be lost ; for any 
day might bring back the victorious legions who had recently won his battles 
at the south, and thus make the odds against the Spaniards far greater 
than now. 

Yet to encounter Atahnallpa in the open field would be attended with 
great hazard ; and, even if victorious, there would be little probability that 
the person of the Inca, of so much importance, would fall into their hands. 
The invitation he had so nnsuspiciouslv accepted to visit them in their quarters 
afforded the best m?ans for securing tnis desiiable prize. Nor was the enter- 
prise so desperate, considering the great advantages afforded by the character 
and weapons of the invaders and the unexpectedness of the assault. The 
mere circumstance of acting on a concerted plan would alone make a small 
number more than a match for a much larger one. But it was not necessary 
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to admit the wliole of the Indian force into the city before the attack ; and 
the person of the Inca once secured, his follower, astounded by so strange an 
event, were they few or many, would have no heart for further resistance ; 
and with the Inca once in his power^ Pizarro might dictate laws to the empire. 

In this daring project of the SpaiiLsh chief it was easy to see that he liaa the 
brilliant exploit of Cortes in his mind when he carried off tlie Aztec monarch 
in his capital. But that was not by violence,— at least not by open violence, 
—and it received the sanction, compulsory though it were, of the monarch 
himself. It was also tnie that the results in tfiat case did not altogether 
justify a repetition of tlie experiment, since the people rose in a body to sacri- 
fice both the prince and his kidnapners. Yet this was owing, in part at least, 
to the indiscretion of the latter. The experiment in the outset was perfectly 
successful ; and could.Pizarro once become master of the person of AUhuallpa 
he trusted to his own discretion for the rest. It would at least extricate him 
from his present critical position, by placing in his power an inestimable 
guarantee for his safety ; and if he could not make his own terms with the 
Inca at once the arrival of leinforcemcnts from home would, in all probabiliiy, 
soon enable him to do so. 

Pizarro having concerted liis plans for the following day, the cx)uncil broke, 
up, and the chief occupied himself ^\ith jiroviding for the security of the camp 
during the night. The approaches of the town weie defended ; sentinels were 
posted at different points^ csiiecially on the summit of the fortress, where they 
were to observe the iiosition of the enemy and to report any movement that 
menaced the tranquillity of the night. After these precautions, the Spanish 
commander and his follo^^ers witlniiew to their appointed fiuarters, — but not 
to sleep. At least, sleep must ha\e come late to those who were aware of the 
decisive plan for the morrow ; that morrow whicli was to be the crisis of 
their fate, —to crown their ambitiou.s schemes witli full success, or consign 
them to irretrioNable ruin ! 


CHAPTER y. 

PESPERATE PLAN OF PIZARRO— ATAHUALLPA VISITS THE SPANIARDS— HOR- 
RIBLE MASSAOUE— THE INCA A PRISONER— CONDUCT OF THE CONQUERORS 
— SPLENDID PROMISES OF THE INCA — DEATH OF IIUASCAR. 

1532. 

The clouds of the evening had passed away, and the sun rose bright on the 
following morning, the most memorable epoch in the annals of Peru. It 
was Saturday, the sixteenth of November, 1532. The loud cry of the trumpet 
called the Spaniards to arms with the first streak of dawn ; and Pizarro, 
briefly acquainting them with the plan of the assault, made the necessary 
dispositions. 

The plaza^ as mentioned in the preceding chapter, was defended on its three 
sides by low ranges of buildings, consisting of sj)acious bails with wide doors 
or vomitories opening into the square. In these halls he stationed his cavalry 
in two ^visions, one under his Brother Hernando, the other imder De Soto. 
The infantry he placed in another of the buildings, reserving twenty chosen 
men to act with liiiuhelf as occasion miglit reciuire. Pedro de Candia, with a 
few soldiers and the artillery,— comprehending under this imposing name two 
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small pieces of ordnance, called falconets^— he esta])Iished in the forti'esd. 
All received orders to wait at their posts till the arrival of the Inca. After 
his entrance into the great smiare, they were still to remain under cover,- 
withdrawn from observation, till the signal was given by the discharge of a 
gun, when they were to cry their war-cries, to nish out in a body from thiSr 
covert, and, putting the Peruvians to the sword, bear off the person of the 
Inca. The ari'angement of the immense halls, opening on a level with the 
filaza^ seemed to be contrived on purpose for a coup de tMdtre, Pizarro 
particularly inculcated order and implicit obedience, that in the hurry of 
the moment there should be no confusion. Everything depended on their 
acting with concert, coolness, and celerity.* 

The chief next saw that their arms were in good order^and that the breast- 
plates of their horses were garnished with bells, to add by their rioise to the 
consternation of the Indians. Refreshments were, also, liberally provided,' tliat 
the troops should be in condition for the conflict. These arrangements being 
completed, mass was performed with meat solemnity by the ecclesiastics who 
attended the expedition ; the God of battles was invoked to spread his shield 
over the soldiers who were fighting to extend the empii'e of the Cross ; and 
all joined with enthusiasm in the cliant, Exsurge^ “ Rise, 0 Lord ! 

ana judge thine own cause.” * One might have supposed them a company of 
martyrs about to lay down their lives in defence of their faith, instead of a 
licentious band of adventurers meditating one of the most atrocious acts of 
perfidy on the record of history ! Yet, whatever were the vices of the Castilian 
cavalier, hypocrisy was not among the number, lie felt that he was battling 
for the Cross, and under this conviction, exalted as it was at such a moment 
as this into the predominant impulse, he was blind to the baser motives which 
mingled with the enterprise. vVith feelings thus kindled to a flame of re- 
ligious ardour, tlie soldiers of Pizarro looked forward with renovated spirits to 
the coming conflict ; and the chieftain saw with satisfaction that in the hour 
of trial Jii.s men would be true to their leader and themselves. 

It was late in the day befoie any movement was visible in the Peruvian 
camp, where much preparation was making to approach the Christian qiiarters 
with duo state and ceremony. A message ^vas received from Atahuaulpa, in- 
forming tlie Spanish commander that he .should come with his warriors fully 
armed, in the same manner as the Hp^niards had come to his quarter.^ the 
night preceding. This was not an agreeable intimation to Pizarro, thoit^ he 
Ji^ no reason, probably, to expect the contrary. But to object wight imply 
distrust, or perhaiis disclose, in some measure, his own desigiis. He 6xpres.sea 
his satisfaction, therefore, at the intelligence, assuring the Inca that, come as 
he would, he w^ould be received by him as a friend and brother.* 

It was noon before the Indian procession was on its march, when it >vas 
seen occupying the great causeway for a long extent. In fmnt came a huge 
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bodv of atten^ants^ whose office seemed to be to sweep away every particle of 
rubbish from the road. High above the crowd appeared the Inca, borne on 
the shoulders of his nrincipm nobles, while others of the same rank marched 
by the sides of his litter, displaying such a dazzling show of ornaments on 
their persons that, in the language of one of the Oon({uerors, ** they blazed 
like the * But the greater part of the Inca’s, forces inu.stered along the 
fields that lined the road, and were spread over the broad meailovvs as far as 
the eye could reach»* 

When the royal procession had arrived witliin half a mile of the city^ it 
came to a halt ; and Pizarro saw with surprise tliat Atabuallpa was prepanng 
to pitch his tents, as if to encamp there. A messenger soon after arrived, in- 
forming the Spaniards that the Inca would occupy his present station the 
ensuing night, and enter the city on the followiu’g morning. 

This intelligence greatly disturbed Pizarro, who had shared in the general 
impatience of lUvS men at the tardy movements of the Peruvians. The troops 
liad been under arms since daylight, the cavalry mounted, and the infantry 
at their post, waiting in silence the coming of the Inca. A profound stillness 
reigned throughout the town, broken only at intervals by the cry of the sentinel 
from the summit of the foi tress, as he proclaimed the movements of the 
Indian army. Nothing, Pizarro well knew, was so trying to the soldier as 
probnged sii'^ponse, in a ciitical situation like the present ; and he feared lest 
liis aixTour might evaporate, and be succeedetl by that nervous feeling natural 
to the bravest soul at such a crisis, and which, if not fear, is near akin to it.^ 
lie returned an answer, therefore, to Atabuallpa, deprecating his change of 
purpose, and adding that he had provided ever^hing for his entertainment, 
and expected him that night to s'lp with him,’ 

This message turned the Inca from his purpose ; and, striking his tents 
again, he resumed his march, first advising tlie general that he should leave the 
greater part of his warriors behind, and enter tlie place with only a few of them, 
without arins,^ as he preferred to pass the night at Caxamalca. At the same 
time he ordered accommodations to be provided for himself and bis retinue in 
one of the large stone buildings, called, from a serpent sculptured on the walls, 
“ the House of the Serpent.”® No tidings could have been more grateful to 
the Spaniards, It seemed as if the Indian monarch w'as eapr 'to rush into 
the snare that had been spread for him ! The fanatical cavalier could not fail 
to discern in it the immediate finger M Providence. 

* **Hera tnntA lapatencrlaque traiand'oro n»tedo,— which was not far from the tnitli, 
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It is (lifticiilt to account for this wavering conduct of Atahuallpa, so different 
from the bold and decided character which history ascribes to him. There is 
no doubt that he made his visit to the white men in jDerfcct good faith ; though 
Pizarro was probably right in conjecturing that this amiable disposition stood 
on a very i)recarious footing. There is as little reason to suppose that he dis- 
tmsted the sincerity of llie strangers ; or he would not thus unnecessarilv 
have proposed to visit them unarmed, llis original purpose of coming with 
all his force was doubtless to display his royal state, and perhaps, also, to show 
peater respect for the Spaniards ; but when he consented to accent their 
hospitality and pass the night in their rpiarters, he Avas Avilling to aispense 
with a great part of his armed soldiery and visit them in a inanner that im- 
plied entire, confidence in their good faith. He was too absolute in his own 
empire easily to suspect ; and he probably conld not comprehend the audacity 
with which a feAv men, like those now assembled in Caxamalca, meditated an 
assault on a powerful monarcli in the midst of bis victorious army, He did 
not know the cliaracter of tlic Spaniard. 

It was not long before sunset wlieu tlic van of the royal procession entered 
the gate.s of tlie city. First came some hundreds of the menial.^., employed to 
clear the path of (‘very obstacle, and singing soigs of triumnli as they Ciime, 
“ which in our ears,” siiys ouc of the Conquerors, “ sounded like the songs of 
hell” ! Then follo\ved other bodies of different ranks, and dressed in dif- 
ferent liveries. Home Avoro a shoAvy stiiffi checkered Avliite and red, like the 
squares of a chess-board." Others Avere clad in pure white, bearing hammers 
or maces of silver or copper;** and the guards, together with those in 
immediate attendance on the prince, Avere distinguished by a rich azure livery, 
and a profusion of gay ornaments, Avhilo the large pendants attached to the 
ears inclicated tlic I'eruvian noble. 

Elevated high above his vassjils came the Inca Atahuallpa, borne on a 
sedan or open litter, on Avhicli Avas a sort of throne, made of massive gold of 
ine.stimable vaine.** The palampiin A\as lined with the ricldy-coloiired plumes 
of tropical birds and studded Avith .shining plates of gold and silver." The 
monarch’s attire Avas much richer than on the preceding evening. Round his 
neck Avas suspended a collar of emerakls of micommon size and brilliancy.*"’ 
His short hair Avas decorated Avith golden ornaments, and the imperial horla 
encircled his temples. The bearing of the Inca Avas sedate and dignified ; and 
from his lofty station he looked down dn the multitudes below Avith an air of 
composure, like one accustomed to command. 

As llic h'ading ffles of the procession entered the great square, larger, says 
an old chronicle]-, than any scpiare in kSpain, they opened to the right and left 
for tlie royal retinue to pa.ss. Everything Avas conducted Avith admirable 
order. The monai’ch Avas permitted to traverse the 'plaza in silence, and not 
a Spaniard Avas to be seen. When some five or six thousand of his people 


" Relaclon del primer D<*8cnb.. MS. 

*' nianca y colorada como las casas do iiii 
njedrez." Ibid , MS. 

“ Con martillos en las iniino.9 de cobre y 
Plata.” Ibid., MS. 

" “El aalcuto qiic traia sobre las andos 
ora vin tai>lon de uro qii^popd im quintal do 
oro poRun dicen los historiadorea 25,000 pesos 
6 duendos.” Naharro, Relacion nuinarla, MS. 

** “Luof?o venia muclia Centt^ con Anna- 
dnras, Patenas, i Coronas do Oro i Plata: 
entie estos venia .\tabaili»a, pi« una Litera, 


aibrrada de Pluma dc Fapagatos, de mnehas 
colores, guarneclda de chapas de Oro, i Plata.” 
Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. ill. 
p. 198. 

Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS,— 
“ Venia la persona do Ataballco, laeualtraian 
ocbenia Seflores eu hombros todos bestidos 
de una libroa ozul iniiy tlca, y el bestldo su 
persona muy ricamente con su corona cn la 
caboza, y al cuello un ^collar de osmeraldas 
gratulos.j Relaclon del primer Deseub., MS. 
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had entered the place, Atahiiallpa halted, and, tinning round with an inquiring 
look, demanded, “ Where are the stmngers ? ” 

At this moment Fray Vicente de Valverde, a Dominican friar, Pizarro’s 
chaplain, and afterwards Bishop of Cuzco, came forward with his breviary, or, 
as other accounts say, a Bible, m one hand, and a crucifix in the other, and, 
approaching the Inca, told him that he came by order of his comnianaer to 
expound to liiiu the doctrines of the true faith, for which purpose the Spaniards 
had come from a ^eat distance to his country. Tlic friar tlien explained, as 
clearly as he could, the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, and. ascending 
high in his account, began with the creation of man, thence' passed to his fall, 
to his subsecpient redemption by Jesus Christ, to the crucifixion, and the 
ascension, when the Saviour left the Apostle Peter as his Vicegerent upon 
earth. This powder had been transmitted to the successors of the apostle, good 
and wise men, who, under the title of Popes, held authority over all powers 
and potentates on earth. One of the last of these Popes had commissioned 
the Spanish emperor, the most mighty monarch in the world, to conquer and 
convert the natives in this Western heini.spherc ; and his general, Francisco 
Pizarro, liad now come tii execute this important mission. The friar con- 
cluded with beseeching tlie Peruvian monarcli to receive liim kindly, to abjure 
the errors of his own faith, and embrace that of the Christians now nroftered 
to him, the only one by which he could hope for salvation, and, furthermore, 
to acknowledge himself a tributary of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who, in 
that event, would aid and protect him as his loyal vassal.'" 

Whether Atahuallpa possessed himself of every link in the curious cluin of 
argument by which the monk connected Pizarro with St. Peter, may be 
doubted. It is certain, however, t.nat he must have had very incorrect notions 
of the Trinity, *f, as Garcilasso states, the interpreter Felipillo explained it by 
saying that “ the Christians believed in three Gods and one God, and that 
made fonr.”'^ But there is no doubt he perfectly comprehended that the 
drift of the discourse was to persuade him to resign his sceptre and acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of another. 

The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, ami his dark brow grew darker, 
as he replied, “ I will be no man’s tributary. I am greater than any prince 
upon earth. Your emperor may be a great prince ; 1 do not doubt it, when 
I see that he has sent his subjects so far across the waters ; and I am willing 
to hold him as a brother. As for flie Pope of whom you speak, he must be 
crazy to talk of giving away countries which do not lielong to him. For my 
faith,” he continued, “ 1 wifi not change it. Your own God, as you say, was 
put to death by the very men whom he createil Jhit mine,” he concluded, 
pointing to his Deity,— then, alas ! sinking in glory beliind the mountains,— 

“ my God still lives in the heavens and looks down on his children.” ** 

lie then demanded of Valverde by what authority he had said these things. 
The friar pointed to the hook winch lie held, as his authority. Atalmallpa. 
taking it, turned over the pages a moment, then, as the insult he liad received 
probably flashed across Jiis mind, he threw it down with vehemence, and 

Montesitios says that Valverde read to is conroborated by the more general testimony 
the Inca the regular formula used by the of Iwtii the Tl/arros and the secretary Xerez. 
Spaniards In their Conquests. (Annales, MS., ** Pur dezir Dios trino y uno dixo Dios 

afio 1633.) Hilt that address, though absurd Ires y uno son qirntro, sumando los numeros 

enough, did not comprehend the whole range por darse a entender.” Com. Real., Parte 2, 

of theology ascribed to the chaplain on this lib. 1, cap. 23. 

occasion. Yet it Is not Impossible. Hut 1 ** Appendix No. 8 , where the reader 

have followed the report of Fray Naharro, will find extracts in tho original from several 

who collected Ills information from tlie actors couteinporai y MSS., relating to the capture 
In Uie tragedy, and whose minuter statement of Atahuallpa. 
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exclaiuied, “ Tell your comrades that they shall sive me an account of their 
doings in my land. I will not go from here tUl they have made me full 
satisfaction for all the wrongs they have committed.” 

The friar, greatly scandalized by the indi^ity offered to the sacred volume, 
stayed only to pick it up, and^ hastening to Pizarro, informed him of what had 
been done, exclaiming, at the same time, Do you not see tliat while wo stand 
here wasting our breath in talking with this dog, full of piide as he is, the fields 
are filling with Indians ? Set on, at once ; 1 absolve you.” Pizarro saw 
that the hour had come. He waved a white scarf in the air. the appointed 
signal. The fatal gun was fired from the fortress. Then, springing into the 
square, the Spanish captain and his followers shouted the old war-cry of St. 
Jago and at tnem.” It was answered by tlie battle-cry of every Spaniard in 
the city, as, rushing from the avenues of the great halls in which they Wero 
concealed, they poured into the plaza, horse and foot, each in hiJi own dark 
column, and threw themselves into the midst of the Indian crowd. The latter, 
taken by surprise, stunned by the report of artillery and muskets, the echoes 
of which reverberated like thunder from the surrounding buildings, and blinded 
by the smoke which rolled in sulphurous volumes along the square, were seized 
with a panic. They knew not whither to fly for refuge from the coming min. 
Nobles and commoners,— all were trampled down under the fierce charge of 
the cavalry, who dealt their blows, right and left, without sparing ; while their 
swords, flasning through the- thick gloom, airried dismay into the hearts of the 
wretched natives, who now for the first time saw the horse and hia rider m all 
their terrors. They made no resistance,— as, indeed, they had no weapons 
with which to make it. Every avenue to escape was closed, for the entrance 
to tlie square was choked up with the dead boaies of men who Iwl perished in 
vain efforts to fiy ; and such was the agony of the survivors under the terrible 
pressure of their assailants that a large body of Indians, by their convulsive 
struggles, burst through the wall of stone and dried clay which formed part of 
the wnndary uf the plaza! It fell, leaving an opening of more than a hun- 
dred i)aces, through which multitudes now found tlieir way into the country, 
still hotly pursued by the cavalry, who, leaping the fallen rubbish, hung on the 
rear of the fugitives, striking them down in all directions.** 

Meanwhile the fight, or rather massacre, continued hot aiound tlie Inca, 

Some accounts describe blm os taxing *bo diabolical to Father ValVenle, without 
the Spaniards in much mon- unqualified evidence. Two of the Conquerors present, 

terms. (See Appcmllx No. 8.) Rut language Pedro Pirarro and Xerez, simply state tliot 

is not likely to 1)e accurately rcpoitod in such the monk reported to hl$ commander the 

bcosons of excitement. Accoiding to ecune Indignlly offered to the skered volume, 

authorities. Atahuallpa let the volume drop Rut Hernando Pizarro and the author of the 
by accident. (i^Jontesinos. AnnaUs, MS., Relacion del primer Pescuhrinl^nto. both 
ailo l533.->Balboa, Hist, du P€ruu, Oiap. 22.) eye-witnesses, and Naharro, Zarate, Gtotnara, 
But the te&tiiuony, at far as wo liave It, of Balboa, Herrera, the Inca 'ntucussi Yupan- 

those present, concurs in represent Ing It us qui, all of whom obtained their Information 

stated In the text. And, If he spoke with from persons who were eye-witnesses, state 

the beat leaputed to him, this act would only tlie clrcomstance, with lliUe veHatlob, as In 

be in keeping. the text. Yet Oviedo endorses the account of 

** VIsto esto por el Frayle y lo poco quo Xerez, and Garcllasso ds la^Viejm B^ts on 
aprovechaban sue palahras, tom6 su llbro, y Talverde's Innocence of any attrapt to rouse 
aonjd MU cabeza, y fnese para donde estaba el the passions of his comrsdu. 

dicho Pizarro. casi corijtndo, y dU<^le; No “‘^PedroTIzarto, ]^§cud. y Cohq., MS.— 
veiB lo que pasa : para que estais tn come- Xe^, Oobq. del Pebn, M. Barela, tom. ffi. p, 
dimientos y requerlmientes con este perro Carta de Hetn, Hzigro, MS.— Oviedo, 

lUnO de solwbla que vieneh los campos ih nos Hist, de las Indlas, MS.> Parte 3, lib. 3, cap. 

de indios ? Salid d el,— one yo os aosnelvo.” 7.— Belaclon del primer Descub., MS*— Z^te, 

(Kelacton del primer llescub., MS.) The Conq, del Peru, lib. 2, cep. 6.— IhttrnociOn 

historian should be «»low in ascribing conduct del Infea Tltucussl YupanquI, MS. 
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whose person was the great object of the assault. Ilis faithful nobles, rally- 
ing about him. throw themselves in the way* of tshe assailants, and strove, by 
tearing them Irom their saddles, or at least by odering their own bosoms as a 
mark tor their vengeance, to shield tlieir beloved master. It is said by some 
authorities tliat they carried weapons concealed imder their clothes. It so, it 
availed them little, as it is not pretend^ that they used them. But the most 
timid animal will defend itself when atbay. That the Indians did not do so 
in the present instance is proof that they had no weapons to use.®* Yet they 
still continued to force back the cavaliers, clinging to their horses with dying 
grasp, and, as one was cut down, anotlier taking the place of his fallen com- 
rade with a loyalty truly affecting. 

The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, saw his faithful subjects fall- 
ing aroimd him without fully comprehending his situation. The litter on 
which lie rode heaved to and fro, as the mighty press swayed backwards and 
forwards ; and he gazed on the overwhelming nun, like some forlorn mai’tner, 
who, tossed about in liis bark by the furious elements, sees the lightning’s 
flash and hears the thunder bm'sting around him with the consciousness that 
he can do nothing to avert his fate. At length, weary with the work of de- 
Btructioii, the Spaniards, as the shades of evening groAV deeper, felt afraid that 
the royal prize might, after all, elude them ; and some of the cavaliers made a 
desperate attempt to end the affray at once by tiding Atahiiallpa’s life. But 
Pizarro, who w^as nearest his person, called out, with stentorian voice, Let no 
one who values his life strike at the Inca ; ” and, stretching out his arm to 
sliield him, received a wound on th^* hand from one of his own men,— the only 
wound received by a Spaniard in he action.®* 

The struggle low became fiercer than ever round the royal litter. It reeled 
more and more, and at length, several of the nobles who supported it liaving 
been slain, it Avas overturned, and the Indian prince Avoiikt nave come Avith 
violence to the ground, had not his fall been broken by the efforts of Pizarro 
and some other of the cavaliers, Avho caught him in their arms. The imperial 
borla was instantly snatched from his temples by a soldier named Estetc,®* 

del pilmer rrovidence. See Xerez, Cvuq. <lel Peru, ap. 
])'8cubrlmlGiitu speaks of a few as having Barela, tom. ill. p. 109. 
hows attd arrows, and of others os armed with Miguel Kstete, who long retained the 

silver and copper mallets or maues, Mibiclf silken diadem as a trophy of the exploit, 
may, however, have been more for ornament according to Oarcllosso de la Vega (Com. 

than for service in fight. Pedro Pizarro and Real., Parte 2, lib. 1, cap. 27), an Indifferent 

some later writers say that the Indians authority for anytliing in this part of his 

brought thongs with them to bind the captive history. This popular writer, whose work, 

white men. Roth Hernando Pizarro and tho fiom his superior knowledge of the institutions 

secretary Xerez agree that their only arms of the country, has obtained greater credit, 

were secreted under their clothes; but, as oven in what relates to the Conquest, than 

they do not pretend that these were used, and he reports of the Conquerors themselves, lias 
as it was announced by the Inca that he came indulged in the romantic vein to an unpai^on- 

without arms, the assertion may well be able extent in his account of the c^ture of 

dottbte(i,--er rather discredited. All auilio- Atahuallpa. According to him, the Peruvian 
ritfes, without exception, agree that no active monarch treated the invaders from the first 
reslstanoe was attempted, with supreme deferemu^, as descendants of 

^ ** El msrguez dio boxes diclendo : Hadie Viracoeba, predicted by Ms oracles as to 

hlera al indlo so pens de U vlda*’* Pedro come and rule over the land. But if this 

Plzarrv, Reseub. y ^nq., MS* flattering homage had been paid by the Inca, 

** Whatever discrepancy exists among the it would never have escape the notice of 

ClSStlltan Recounts in other respects, all con- the Conquerors. Garcllasso hatl read tho 

cur In tbis.remarkable fact,— that no Spaniard, Commentaries of Cortds, ns lie bomewhero 

except their general, received a wound on tells us ; and It is probable that that general's 

that ucca»ion. Pizarro saw In tbU a satis- Account, well founded, it appears, of a similar 

factory argument for regarding the Spaniards, superstition among the Aztecs, suggested to 

this day, os under the siieclal protection of the bistoiiantirc ideaof acorresiioudingseuti- 
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and the iinliai<py monarch, strongly secured, was removed to a neighbouring 
building, whore he was carefully guarded. < 

All attempt at resistance now ceased. The fate of the Inca soon spread over 
town and country. The cliurm which might have held the Peruvians together 
was dissolved. Everyman thought only of his own safety. Even the soldiery 
encamped on the adjacent fields took the alarm, and, learning the fatal tidings, 
were seen flying in every direction heiore -their pursuers, who in the heat of 
triumph showecl no touch of mercy. At length night, more pitiful than man, 
threw her friendly mantle over the fugitives, and the scattered troops of 
Pizarro rallied once more at the sound of the trumpet in the bloody st^uarc of 
Caxamalcfi. 

The number of slain is reported, as usual, with CTeat tliscrepancv. Pizarro's 
secretary says two thousand natives fell.** A descendant of the Jncas— a 
safer authority than Garcilasso— swells the number to ten thousand.*^ Trirth 
is generally found somewhere between the extremes. The slaughter was 
incessant, for there was nothing to check it. That there should have been no 
resistance will not appear strange when we consider the fact that the wretched 
victims were without arms, ami that their senses must have been completely 
overwhelmed by the strange and ai)palling spectacle which burst on them so 
unexpectedly. “ What w'omler was it," said an ancient Inca to a Spaniard, 
who repeats it, “what wondcu* that our countrymen lost their wits, seeing 
blood run like water, and the Inca, whose person wo all of us adore, seized and 
carried off by a lianaful of men P’** Yet, though the massacre w^as incessant, 
it was short ill duration. The wh(»lo time consumed by it, the brief twilight 
of the tropics, did not miKh exceed half an hour ; a short period, indeed, — yet 
long enough to decide the fate of Peru and to subvert the dynasty of the 
Incas. 

That night ITzarro ke]jt his engagement with the luca, since he had 
Atahuallpa to sup with Jiim. The haii(|uot was served in one of the halls 
facing the great .s([uarc, which a few hours before had been the scene of 
slaughter, and tlie pavement of wliich was still encumbered with the dead 
bodies of the Inca s Mil)jocts. The captive monarch was placed next his con- 

ment in tlio rornviaus, ^vhilc It raemlHTS of liis family to tbe royal bounty, 

flattered the vanity of the S]>anlards, in boiue In the course of the Memorial the writer 

dej^roc vindicated his own countrymen from \akes octasion to recapitulate some of the 

the charge ol cowarduo, mcmiod hy tlieir priclpal events in the Jatter years of the 

too ready submission ; for, liowever tiiey empire ; and, though sufliciontlj' prolix to 

might be called on to resist men, it ^\ouldha\c tax even the patience of Philip 11., it is of 

been madness to icsist the decrees of Ilenven. much value as an historical document, coming 

Yet GarcUasso’s rom.i’.tic version Inu? some- from one of the royal race of Peru, 

thing in it so pleasing to tlio imagination thai; Montesinos, Annales, MS., a&o 1532.-^ 

it has ever found fAv«)ur with the majority of Acconling to Naharro, tlie Indians were less 

leaders. The Englisli student might have astounded by the wild uproar caused by the 

met withasuflicient corrective in the criticism sudden assault of the Spaniards, though “this 

of the sagacious and skeptical liobertson. w’assuch that it seemed as if the veryneavens 

Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom, were falling," than by a terrible apparition 

iii. p. 199. which appeared in the air during the onslaught. 

“Los matarun it todos cun los Cavallos It consisted of a woman and a child, and, at 

con espadas con arcabuzes como quien mata then side, a horseman all clothed In white on 

ovej.is -sin hocerlcs nadie resistencia que no a milk-white chkrger,— doubtless the valiant 

se cscaparon dc mas do diez iftil, d( '-clento.s.” St. James,- -who, with his sword glancing 

Instruc. del Inga Titucussi, MS.— This docu- lightning, smote down tbe infidel host and 

ment, consisting of two hundred lolio pages, rendered them Incapable of resistance. This 

is signed by a Peruvian Inca, grand'^on of tbe miracle the good father reports on tbe testi- 

great Iluayna Capac , and nephew, cruise- mony of three of bis Order, who were present 

qucntly, of Atahuallpa. It was wriUeu in In the action and who received the account 

1570, and designed to *^1 iorih to his Majesty from numbers of tbo natives. Relacion su* 

Philip 11. the claims of Tltucus&i and the maria, MS. 
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g ueror. lie seemed like one wlio did not yet fully comprehend the extent of 
is calamity. If he did, he showed an amazing fortituae. “ It is the fortune 
of war,” he siiid ; and, if we may credit the Spaniards, he expressed his 
admiration of the adroitness with which they hacf contrived to entrap him in 
the midst of his own troops.*® He added tliat he had been made acquainted 
with the process of the white men from the hour of their landing, hut that 
he had been led to undervalue their strength from the insignificance of their 
numbers, lie had no doubt he should ))c easily able to overpower them, on 
their arrival at Oaxamalca, by his superior strength ; and, as he wished to see 
for himself what manner of men they were, he had sufl’ered them to cross the 
mountains, meaning to select such as he chose for his own service, and, 
getting possession of their wonderful arms mid horses, put the rest to death.* ‘ 
That such mav have been Atahuallpa’s purpose is not improbable. It 
explains his conduct in not occupying the mountain-passes, which afforded 
such strong points of defence against inva-non. But tliat a prince so astute, 
as by the general testimony of the Compierors he is represented to have been, 
should have made so impolitic a disclosure of his hidden motives is not so 
probable. The intercourse with the Inca was cairied on chietly by means of 
the interpreter Fehpjllo. or Vdile Pkilipy as he was Ciilled, from bis assumed 
Christian name,— a malicioiLS youth, as it appears, wdio bore no good will to 
Atahuallpa, and whose interpretations were readily admitted liy the Conquerers, 
eager to tmd some pretext for tlieir bloody repri^-als. 

Atahuallpa, as elsewhere noticed, was at this time about thirty years of age. 
He was well made, and moio robust than usual with his countrymen, llis 
head was large, and his counteiiaj e might have been called liandsome, but 
that his eyes, which were blood-shot, gave a fierce expression to his features, 
lie was deliberate in speech, grave in maiinci-, and towards his own pcojile 
stern even to severity; though with the Spaniards ho showed himself alliible, 
sometimes even indulging in sallies of mirth. 

Pizarro naid every attention to his royal captive, and endeavoured to lighten, 
if he coukl not dispel, the gloom which, in spite of his assumed equanimity, 
hung over the inonarcli’s brow. He liesought liiiii not to he cast dow'ii bv Ins 
reverses, for his lot had only been that of every prince who had resisted the 
white men. They had come into the country to proclaim the gospel, the 
religion of Jesus Cliiist ; and it was no wonder they had prevailed, wlien his 
shield was over them. Heaven had permitted tliat AtalmallJ)a^s pride sliould 
Ixi humbled, because of bis hostile intentions towards the Spaniaius and the 
insult he liad ottered to the sacred volume. But he bade the Inca take courage 
and conlido in him, for the Spaniards were a generous race, w'arring only 
against those who made war on them, and showing grace to all who sub- 
initted ! ** Atahuallpa may have thought the massacre of that day an 
indifferent commentary on tliis vaunted lenity. 

Before retiring for the night, I^izarro brietly addressed his troops on their 
present situation. When ho hail ascertained that not a man was woundedj he 
bade them offer up thanksgivings to Providence for so great a miracle ; with- 

“ Dlclendo que era iiso de Guerra veneer, nothing hut the iniiaculous interposition of 
1 ser veiicido." Ilcirera, general, dec. Heaven could havt* saved us.” Ibid , MS. 

6, lib. 2, cap. 12. Xerez, (Joiiq. del Peru, ap. Uarcia, tom. 

“Uaciondo admiracion de la traza quo ill. p. SOU. 
tenia becha.” Relacion del primer Dehcub., ■* « NobotroMvsamosdo piedadcon nuestros 

MS. Eneraigos vencidos, I uo hacemos Guerra, sino 

“And in my opinion/' adds the Con- ii loa quo nos la hacen.i pudiendolos rtestrulr, 

queror who reports the speech, “ lie had good no lo hacemos, antes los perdoiiamo''.” Ibid., 

giounds for believing he could do this, since p. lyy. 
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out its care, tliey could never have prevailed so easily over the host of tlieir 
enemies ; and he trusted their lives iiad been reserved for still greater things. 
But. if they would succeed, they had much to do for themselves. They were 
in the licart of a powerful kingdom, encompassed by foes deeply attached to 
their own sovereign. They must be ever on their guard, therefore, and be 
prepared at any hour to be roused from their slumbers by the call of the 
trumpet.’^ Having then posted his sentinels, placed a strong guard over the 
apartment of Atanuallpa, and taken all the precautions of a careful com- 
inander, Pizarro withdrew to repose ; and, if he could really feel that in the 
bloody scenes of the past day he had been fighting only the good fight of tlm 
Cross, he doubtless slept sounder than on the night preceding the seizure of 
the Inca. 

On the following morning, the first commands of the Spanish chief were to 
have the city cleansed of its impurities ; and the prisoners, of whom there were 
many in the camp, were employed to remove the dead and give them decent 
burial. His next care was to despatch a body of about thirty horse to the 
quarters lately occupied by Atahuallpa at the baths, to take possession of the 
.spoil, and disperse tlie remnant of the Peruvian forces which still hung about 
the place. 

Before noon, the party which he had detached on this service returned with 
a large troop of Indians, men and wonien, among the latter of whom were many 
of the wives and attendants of the Inca. The Spaniards had met with no 
resistance ; since the Peruvian warriors, though so superior in number, excel- 
lent in appointments, and consisting mostly of able-hodied young meii,^for 
the greater part of the vet(waii forces were with the Inca’s generals at the 
south,— lost all heart from the moment of their sovereign’s captivity. There 
was no leader to take his place ; for they recognized no authority but 
that of the Child of the Sun, and they seemed to be held by a sort of invisible 
charm near the place of his confinement ; while they gazed with superstitious 
awe on the white men who could achieve so audacious an enterprise.** 

The number of Indian prisoners was so great that somo of the Conquerom 
were for putting them all to death, or, at least, cutting olf their hands, to dis- 
able them from acts of violence and to strike terror into their countrymen.*"* 
The proposition, doubtless, came from the lowest and most ferocious of the 
soldiery. But that it should have been made at all shows what materials 
entered into the composition of Pizarro’s company. The chief rejected it at 
once, as no less impolitic than inhuman, and dismissed the Indians to tneir 
several homes, with the assurance that none should be Ijarmed who did not 
offer resistance to the white men. A sufficient number, however, were 
retained to wait on the Conquerors, who were so well provided in this respect 
that the most common soldier was attended by a retinue oi menials that would 
have better suited the establishment of a noble.*’ 

^ Xereas, Conq. del Peru, ap, Buroia, ubl Hpov ^ap Aiuf a^ai're? 

supra..— Pedro Piz.'UTO, Dcscub. y Coiiq.. MS. Sdvol tc." OAYi, v. 57. 

From this time, says Ondegardo, tlie 
Spaniards, who hitherto bod been designated 
as the *'men with btards** barbudoi, were 
called by the natives, from their fair-coin* 
plcxloned deity, Viracochm. The people of 
Cuzco, who bore no good will to the captive 
Inca, looked upon the strangers," says the 
author, "as sent by Vlracodia bUuBolf." 

(Bel. Prim., MS.) It reminds us of a super* 

Sfdtlon, or rather an amiable fimey, Among 
tbe Mctont Greek' >tkat " the stranger' come 
from Jupiter.* 


** ** Algunos fUeron de opiniou,>qiie mata-' 
seu A todos los jUombres de Guerra, A les oor- 
taseulas immos." Xerea, Hfst def Peru, ap. 
liarcia, t/>in. lii. p. 200. 

**Ca(la ^aftol de los que aUl Ivan to* 
inaron para si mul gran oantidsd tauto quo 
como andava tpdo a rlenda suelta bavia Bspa- 
hol que tenia dodOAtas plezaS de Indlos 1 
Indtae de serviefo." Conq. i Fob, del Pirn, 
MS, 
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The Spaniards had found immense di'Qves of llamas under the care of the 
shepherds in the nciglibourhood of the baths, destined for the consumption of 
the court Many of them were now suffered to roam abroad among their 
native mountains ; though Pizarro caused a consideralrie number to be reserved 
for the use of the army. And this was no small quantity, if, as one of the 
Conquerors says, a hunared and fifty of the Peruvian sheep Were frequently 
slaughtered in a day.** Indeed, the Spaniards were so improvident in their 
destruction of these animals that in a few years the superb docks, nurtui^d 
with 80 much care by the Peruvian government, had almost disappeared from 
the land.** 

The party sent to pillage the Inca’s pleasure-house brought back a rich 
booty in gold and silver, consisting cliiedy of plate for the royal table, which 
^eatlv astonished the Spaniards by their size and w’eight. These, as well os 
some large emeralds obtained there, together with the precious spoils found on 
the bodies of the Indian nobles who hM perished in the massacre, were placed 
in safe custody, to be hereafter divided. In the city of Caxamalca the troops 
also found magazines stoi'ed with goods, both cotton and woollen, far supeiior 
to any they had se(‘U, for fineness of texture and the skill with which the 
various colours were blended. They \iere piled from the floors to the very 
roofs of the buildincs, and in such quantity that, after every soldier hail 
provided himself witn what he desired, it made no sensible diiuinution of 
the whole amount.** 

Pizarro would now gladly have diiected his march on the Peruvian capital. 
But the distance was great, and hi^ force was small. This must have been 
still further crippled by the guard • v-ipiired for the Inca, and the chief feared 
to involve himsell deeper in a hostile empire so populous and powerful, with a 
prize so precious in hts keeping. With much anxiety, therefore, he looked for 
reinforcements from the colonies ; and he despatched a courier to ^an Miguel, 
to inform the Spaniards theie of his recent successes, and to axertam if 
there had been any arrival from PanamA Meanwhile he employed his men 
in making Caxamalca a more suitable residence for a Christian host, by 
erecting a church, or, perhaps, appropriating some Indian edifice to this use, 
in which mass was re^larly perfonned by the Dominican fathers with great 
solemnity. The dilapidated walls of the city were alw restored in a more 
substantial manner than before, and every vestige was soon efiaced of the 
hurricane that had so recently swept over it. 

It was not long before Atahuallpa discovered, amidst all the show of 
religious zeal in nis Conquerors, a lurking appetite more potent in most 
of Sieir bosoms than either religion or ambition. This was the love of gold. 
He detennined to avail himself of it to procure his own freedom. The 
critical posture of his afiairs made it important that this should not be long 
delayed. His brother Huascar, ever since his defeat, had been detained as a 
prisoner, subject to the victor’s orders. He was now at Andamarca, at no 
great distance from Caxamalca $ and Atahuallpa feared, with good reason, 
that, when bis own imprisonment was known, Huascar would find it easy to 
corrupt hifl guards, mal^ his esc^, and put himself at the head of the con- 
testea empire without a rival toc&puteyt. 

^Se matan coda Dla, efeuto Icloquenta.** Xerez, Oonu. dol Peru, ap. Barda, tom. 

Xetea» C|oiiQ.4el Peru, ap- Barela, torn. in. p. iii. p. zoc.—Tfiere was eitoligb, says th« 

202 . , ^ anonymous Conqueror, for severalshlp-loads t 

Cleta do Laon, Cronies, cap. 80.^-Oiide- ** Tooas estas coaas^e tlettidiw y topas de lana 

gaido, Bel. Sag., MS.— “Hasta qua los do- y aigodoa cran en tan gran eantidad,que a 

Btrufan todo$ sin haver EspaAol nl Justiefa ml pareeer fo^tan msnester muchos navloa eu 

S uetodefeDdieBeDlampanme." Conq.iPol), quo supienui/^ Belaelon del primer Pescub , 
4 piru, MS, ^ MS. 
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In tlie liop(', iheieforc, to oH'cct liis niirpose ])y appealing' to the avarice of 
Ills keepers, he one day told Pizarro that if ho would set him free he would 
cnj^gc to cover the floor of the apartment on which they stood with gold. 
Tliose present listened with an incredulous smile ; and, as the Inca received 
no answer, he said, with some emphasis, that “ ho would not merely cover the 
floor, but would fill the room with gold as high as he could reach ; ” and. 
standing on tiptoe, he stretched out nis hand against the wall. All starea 
with amazement ; while they regarded it as the insane boast of a man too 
eager to procure his liberty to weigh the meaning of his words. Yet Pizarro 
■was sorefy perplexed. As he had advanced into the country, much that he 
had seen, and all that he had heard, had confirmed the dazzling reports hrst 
received of the riches of Peru. Atalmallpa himself had given him the most 
glowing picture of the wealth of the capital, where the roofs of the templea. 
■were plated w ith gold, while the walls were hung with tapestry and the floors 
inlaid with tiles of the siinie precious metal. 'I’licre must ho some foundation 
for all this. At all events, it Avas safe to accede to tlie Inca’s proposition ; 
since by so doing he could collect at once all the gold at his disposal, and thus 
prevent its being jinrloined oi secreted by the natives, lie therefore ac- 
([uiesced in AtalinalJpa’s olfer, and, drawing a red line along the wall at the 
height Avhich the Inca had indicated, he caused the terms of the iiroposal to 
be duly recorded by the notary. The ai)artmcnt was about seventeen feet 
broad, by tAventy-two feet long, and the line round the walls Avas nine feet 
from the door.*^ This space Avas to be filled with gold ; but it was under- 
stood that the gold Avas not to bo melted doAvn into ingots, but to retain the 
original form of tlie ai tides into Avhich it Avas manufactured, that the Inca 
might have the Ifcnefit of the space Avhicli they occupied. lie further agreed 
to hll an adjoinin”- room of smaller dimensions twice full with silver, in like 
manner ; and he demanded two months to Jiccomplish all this.** 

No sooner avus this arrangement made than the Inca despatched couriers to 
Cuzco and the other piincipal places in the kingdom, with orders that the gold 
ornaments and utensils sliould he removed from the royal palaces, and from 
the temples and other public buildings, and transported Avitnont loss of time 
to Caxamalca. MeaiiAvhile he continued to live in the 8j)anisli quarters, 
treated Avith the respect due to his rank, and enjoying all the freedom that 
A\as compatible Avitli the security of h\h i)erson. Thou^ not permitted to go 
abroad, nis limbs AAH'ie unshackled, and be bad the range of bis OAvn apart- 
ments under the jealous surveillance of a guard, avIio kucAv too Avell the value 

I have ad(^t«l the dlnicnsiouH given by ancient cliinniclcrs, (Conf. Pedro Pizarro, 
the Bccretaiy XerK/. (Conq. del Peiu, ap. DcHCub. y Con q. MS, - c'urtade Hem., Pizarro, 
Uarcia, lorn. III. p. 202.) According to Her- MS. — Xeroz, Conq., del Peiii, ap. Parcla, nbl 
nando Pizarro, the apartment vas nine feet nupra. — Nidmrro, Relaclon samaria, MS. — 
high, but thirty-five feet long ]»y so^'cntcen or Zarate, Conq. del I*eru, lib. 2, cap. 6.— Go- 
clglitccn feet wide. (Carta, MS) The most niara, Hist, do los Ind., cap. 114. — Herrera, 
moderate estimate is large enough.— Steven- Hist, general, dec. 5, lib. 2, cap. l.)-‘-Both 

S)n says that they still show “a large room, Naharro and Herrera state expressly that 

part of tlie old palace, and now the residence Pizarro promised the Inca his liberation on 
of the Cacique Astopilca, wher^ the ill-fated fulfilling the compact. This is not confirmed 

Inca was kept a prisoner ; ” and he adds that by the other ^eliroulclcrs, who, however, do not 

the line traced on the is still visible. intimate .hat the Spanish general declined the 
(Pk4 sidenco in South America, vol. ii. p. 163.) terms. And as Pizarro, by all accounts, en- 

PcTu abounds in remains as ancient as the couraged his prisoner to perform his part of 

Conquest; add it would not be surprising that the contract, it must have been with the 

the memory of a place so remarkable os this understanding implied, if not expressed, that 

slionld be preserved,— though aindhing but a he would abide by the other. It is most im- 
memorial to be cb tisbed by the Siainkirds. probable that the Inca would have stripped 

The facts in tiio preceding paiAgrapli are himself of his treasures, if ho had not so 
told A\ith remarkable unitormity by the understood It. 
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of tlie royal cai^ivc to be rciiut^ij. He was allowed the society of his favourite 
wives, and Pizarro took care that his domestic privacy should not be violated. 
Ilis subjects had free access totlieir sovereign, and everyday he received visits 
from the Indian nobles, wlio came to bring presents and ofter condolence to 
their unfortunate master. On such occasions the most potent of these great 
vassals never ventured into his presence without first stripping off their sandals 
and bearing a load on their backs in token of reverence. The Spaniards 
gazed with curious eyes on these acts of homage, or rather of slavisli sub- 
mission, on the one side, and on the air of perfect inditference with which they 
were received, as a matter of (course, on tne other ; and they conceived high 
ideas of the character of a prince who, even in his present lielpless condition, 
could inspire such feelings of awe in his subjects. The royal levcc was so W'cll 
attended, and such devotion was shown by his vassals to the captive monarch, 
as did not fail, in the end, to excite some feelings of distrust in his keepers.*^ 
Pizarro did not neglect the opportunity atforded him of communicating the 
truths of revelation to his prisoner, and both he and his chaplain. Father 
Valverde, laboured in the same good work. Atahiiallpa listened ivitli com- 
posure and apparent attention. Ihit notiiing seemed to move him so much as 
the ai’gument with whieh the military polemic disclosed his discourse, -that it 
could not be tlie true Clud whom AlahualJj>a worsliippcd, since lie had suffered 
him to fall into the hands of his enemies. 'J'h<' unhappy inoiiarcJi assented to 
the force of this, acknowledging tliat liis Deity had indeed deserted him in his 
utmost iieed.^‘ 

Yet his conduct to^vards his brothei Iluascar at this time too clearly j)rov<»s 
that, whatever res[)oct he may have shown for the teachers, the doctnnes of 
Cliristianity had made little imprcssi i on his heart. No sooner bad Iluascar 
been informed of vhc capture of his rival, and of the large ransom he had 
offered for his deliverance, than, as the latter had foreseen, he made eveiy 
effort to regain his liberty, and sent, or attempted to send, a message to the 
•Spanish commander, that he would pay a much larger ransom than that pro- 
mised by Atahiiallpa, wlio, never liaving tluell in Cuzco, wiis ignorant of the 
quantity of trea.siire tlieil?, and where it was dcpo.sitcd. 

liitelligcnco of all thi.s was f-ecr<’tly eoiuiiiiniicated to Atabuallpa by the 
person.s who had his brother in charge; and his jealousy, thus roused, wa.s 
further heightened by Pizarro’s dcclaiation that he intended to have Iluascar 
brought to Caxamalca, where he would himself examine into the controversy 
and determine wliich of the tw^o Iiad tlie better title to the sceptre of the 
Inca.s. Pizarro perceived, from the first, the ailvaiitages of a conijietition which 
would enable Jiini, by throwing Ills sword into the scale Jie prefened, to give it 
a preponderance. Tlio party who held tlic sceptic by bis uoiiiinatioii would 
hencefortli be a tool in bis bauds, with wdiieb to work bis plea.sure more 
ertectually than he could well do in his own name. It wa.s tlie game, as every 
reader know.s, played by Edwaid the First in the alliiirs of •Scotland, and by 
many a monareh both before and since ; and, tlioiigli their examples may not 
have" been familiar to the unlettered .soldier, Pizarro was too ipiick in his per- 
ceptions to require, in this matter, at least, the teachings of Instory. 

Atahiiallpa was much alarmed by the •Spani.sh commander’s determination 
to have the suit between the rival candidates brought before him ; for he 
feared that, independently of the merits of the case, the deci.sion w'ould be 

*■' Relacion^dcl Primev Doscub., MS.— Na- qne bien conociaque aquel que Uablalm en su 
harm, Rolacion sumaria, MS.— ZaratP, Conq. Idolo, jio ch Tiiog verdadero, pues tan pyco le 
del Peru, lib. 2, C4»p. 6. aiudo." \erez, Couq. del Peru, ap. llnma, 

** " I inas dijo Atabalipa, que cetaba espan- tom iii. p. 203, 

4ado de lo que el Governador le havia dichq,; 
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likely to go in favour of Hiiascar. whose mild and ductile temper would make 
him a convenient instrument in the liands of his conquerors. Without further 
hesitation, he determined to remove this cause of jealousy for ever, by the 
death of his brother. 

His orders were immediately executed, and the unhappy prince was 
drowned, as was commonly reported, in the river of Andamarca, declaring with 
his dying breath that the white men would avenge his murder, and that his 
rival would not long survive hini.<* Thus perished the unfortunate Huascar. 
the legitimate heir of the throne of the Incas, in the very morning of life, and 
the commencement of his reign; a reign, however, which had been long 
enough to call forth the display of many excellent and amiable qualities, 
though his natiu-e was too gentle to cope with the bold and fiercer temper Of 
his brother. Such is the portrait we have of liim from the Indian Cas- 
tilian chroniclers ; though the former, -it should bo added, were the kinshieii of 
Huascar, and the latter certainly bore no good will to Atahuallpa.^ 

That prince received the tidings of lluascar’s death with every mark^of 
surprise and indignation. lie immediately sent for Pizarro, and communi- 
cated the event to him with expressions of the deepest sorrow. The Spanish 
commander refused, at first, to credit the unwelcome news, and bluntly told 
the Inca that his brother could not bo dead, and that he should be answer- 
able for his life.^' To this Atahuallpa replied by renewed assurances of the 
fact, adding that the deed had b^n perpetrated, without his privitv, by 
HuascaPs keepers, fearful tliat lie might tal^ advantage of the troubles pf 
the country to make his escape. Pizarro, on tuaking further mnuiries, foimd 
that the repori of his death was but too true. That it should have been 
brought about by Atabuallpa’s officers witliout his expmss command would 
only show that by so doing they had probably anticipated their masters 
wishes. The Crime, which assumes in our eyes a deeper dye from the relation 
of the parties, had not the same estimation among the Incas, in whose multi- 
tudinous families the bonds of brotherhood must nave sat loosely,— much too 
loosely to restrain the arm of the despot from sweeping away any obstacle 
that lay in his patli. 


noth the place and the manner of Huas- 
car’a death are reported with much discrepancy 
hy the historians. All agree in the one im- 
portant fact that he died a violent death at 
the Instigation of bis brother. Conf. Herrera. 
Hist, general, dec. 5, lib. 3, cap. 2.— Xerez, 
Conq. del Pera, ap. Barcia, tom. Hi. p. 204. 
Pedro pizarro, Descub. yConq ,MS.— Nahairo, 
Relaclon suuiarla, MS. —Zarate, Coiiq. del 
Pern, lib. 2, cap. 6.— Instrnc. del Inga Titu- 
cus^, MS. 

Both Qarcilasso de la Vega and Tituensj.! 
Yupaoqui were descendants from Iluayna 


Capac, of the pure Peruvian 6Utck, the natural 
enemies, therefore, of their kinsman of Quito* 
« whom they regarded os a usurper. Circum- 
stances brought the Castilians into dlFe<tf dbj- 
lision with Atahuallpa, and it was natural 
they should seek to darken his repntatfon by 
contrast with the fair character of bis rival. 

“ Sabldo esto por el Gobemador, mostrb, 
que le pesaba mueno : 1 dijo que era mentira, 
que no le havlan mnerto, que lo trqjas^ largo 
\lvo : i siuo, que et mandarU mator 4 Ataba- 
lipa.*' Xerez, Conq. dri Peru, an. Baieia. 
tom. iii> p- 204. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• »«' 

OOtl> ARBIVJjd FOR THE RANSOM— -VIBIT TO PAOHACAMAO — DjQMOLITlON OF 
THE IDOIi-rTHB INCa’s FAVOUlUTfi GENERAL— THE INOA’s LIFE IN OON- 
PINEMBNT— ENVOYS’ CONDUCT IN 0U20O— ARRIVAL OP ALMAORO. 

1583. 

Several weeks had now jmssed since Atahuallpa’s emissaries Iiad been de* 
spatched for the gold and silver that were to furnisii his ransom to the lan- 
iards. But the distances were grea^ and the returns came in slowly. They 
consisted, for the^ most part, of massive pieces of plate, some of which weighed 
two or three a^roto,— a Spanish weight of twenty-five pounds. On some ofays, 
articles of the value of thirty or forty thousand pesos de oro were brought in, 
and, occasionally, of the value of fifty or even sixty thousand pesos. The 
greedy eyes of the Conquerors gloated on the shining heaps of treasure, which 
wei*e transported on tho shoulders of the Indian porters, and, after being care- 
fully registered, were placed in safe deposit under a strong guard. They now 
b^n to believe that the magnificent promises of the Inca would be fulfilled. 
But, as their avarice was shaipcned by the ravishing display of wealth such as 
they had liardly dared to imagine, they became more craving and impatient. 
They made no allowance for the distance and the difficulties of the way, and 
loudly inveighed against the tardinrss with whicli the royal commands were 
executed. They c ven suspected Atahuallpa of devising this scheme only to 
gain a pretext for communicating with his snbj(*cts in distant places, and of 
pi'oceeaing as dilatorily as possible, in order to secure time for the execution 
of his plans. Rumours of a rising among the Peruvians were circulated, and 
the Spaniards were in apprehension of some general and sudden assault on 
their quarters. Their new acmiisitions gave them additional cause for solici- 
tude : like a miser, they trembled in the midst of their treasures.^ 

Pizarro reported to his captive the rumours that were in circulation among 
the soldiers, naming, as one of the plafces pointed out for the rendezvous of the 
Indians, the neighbouring city of Huamochuco. Atahuallpa listened with 
undh^^ed astonishment) and indignantly repelled the ehai'ge, as false from 
beginning to end. “ No one of my subjects,” said he, “ woula dare to appear 
in arins. or to raise his finger, without my orders. You have me,” he con- 
tinued, ** in your power. Is not my life at your disposal 1 And what better 
security can you have for my fidelity 1 ” He then represented to the Spanish 
commander that the distances of many of the places were very great ; that to 
Cuzco, the capital, although a message might to sent by post, through a suc- 
cession of couriers, in five days from Oaxamalca, it would require weeks for a 
porter to fiavel over the same ground with a load on his back. “ But that 
you may be satisfied 1 am proceeding in good faith,” he added, “ I desire you 
will jsend some of your own people to Cuzco. I will give them a safe- conduct 
and, when there, they can sup^itend the execution d/ the commission, and 
see with their own eyes that no hostile movements are intended.” It was 
a fair ofier^ ; and Pizarro, anxious to get more precise and authentic informa- 
tion of sti^e the country, gladly availed Himsdf of it.* 

lib. 3^ cap. dt-1 Peru, Up. Bardu, tom. ill. p. 204. 

S.— Xcrf*»CTOq- * Podro iMuarro, Doacub. y Cvnq , MS.-- 


' Zarate, Conq. del Peru. 
Itabarro, Ralaclon aumaria, M 
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Before the departure of these emissaries, the general had despatched his 
brother Hernando with about twenty horse and a small body of infantry to 
the neighbouring town of Iliiamachuco, in order to reconnoitre the country 
and ascertain if there was any truth in the report of an armed force having 
assembled there. Hernando found everything ([uiet, and met with a kind 
reception from the natives. But before leaving the place he received furtlier 
orders from his brother to continue his march to Pacnacamac, a town situated 
on the coast, at least a hundred leagues distant from Caxamalca. It was con- 
secrated as the seat of the great temple of tlie deity of that name, whom the 
Peruvians worshipped as the Creator of the world. It is said that they found 
there altars raised to this god, on their first occupation of the country ; and 
such was the veneration in which he was held by the natives that the Incas, 
instead of attempting to abolish his worship, deemed it more prudent to 
sanction it conjointly with that of their own deity, the Sun. Side by side the 
two temples rose on the heights that overlooked the city of Pachacamac, and 
prospered in the offerings of their i*espectivc votaries. “It was a cunning 
arrangement,” says an ancient wTiter, “by which the great enemy of man 
secured to himself a double harvest of souls.” ^ 

But the temple of Pachaciimac continued to maintain its ascendency ; and 
the oracles delivered from its dark and mysterious shrine were held in no less 
repute among the natives of Tavanthmiini, (or ‘‘tlie four quarters of the 
world,” as Pern under the Incas was called) than the oracles of Delphi ob- 
tained among the Greeks. Pilgrimages were made to the hallowed spot from 
the most distant regions, and the city of Pacliacamac became among the 
Peruvians what Mecca was among the ^lahomotans, or Cholula with the 
people of Anahuac. Tin* shrine of the deity, enriched by the tributes of 
the pilgrims, gradually l)ocamc one of the most opulent in the land; and 
Atahnallpa, anxious to collect his ransom as speedily as possible, urged Pi/arro 
to send a detachment in that direction, to .seciue the treasures before they 
could be secreted by the i>riests of the temi»le. 

It Wiis a journey of considerable difliculty. Two-thirds of the route lay 
along the table-land of the Cordilleras, intersected occasionally by crests of 
the mountain -raiige, that imposed no slight impediment to their progress. 
Fortunately, much of the ^vay tliey had the benefit of the great road to Cuzco ; 
and “notliing in Christendom,” exclaims Hernando Pizarro, “eqiials ‘tin* 
magnificence of this road across the sierra.” * In some places the rocky ridges 
were so jirecipitous that steps were cut in them for the travellers, and, though 
the sides were protected by heavy stone balustrades or parapets, it was with 
Uie greatest difficulty that' tlie horses were enabled to scale them. The road 
was frequently cr():>scd by streams, over wiiicli bridges of wood and sometimes 
of stone were thrown ; though occasionally, along the declivities of the moun- 
tains, the waters swept down in such furious torrents that the only method of 
passing them was by the swinging bridges of osier, of which till now the Span- 
iards had had little experience. They were secured on either hank to heavy 
buttresses of stone. But as they were originally designed for nothing heavier 
than the foot-passenger and the llama, and ns they had something exceedingly 
fragile in tlieir appearance, the Spaniards hesitated to venture on them with 


Xerez, Conq. del Pern, ap. ’^arci.i, tom. iil. 

2U3, 204.— Naliarro, Uclacion sumaria, 

“El demonlo Pachacama ale|{re con este 
co&clortu, allrrnan que mestrana on respii- 
estas gran contento : pups con lo vnu y lo 
otro era el seruldo, > ^^uedauan la** amiu *5 do 


los simple^ lualanenturados preaos en sii 
poder." Cieza de Leon, Gronica, cap. 72. 

* “ El camlno de las sierras es cosa de ver, 
porque en verdad eu tierra tun fragosa cn la 
< riHtiandad no se han visto tan l)ermo‘»os ca- 
minos, toda la niaj'nr jiartc de cqlzada.'' 
Carta, MS. 
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their horses. Experience, however, soon showed they were capable of beariiig 
a much greater weight ; and though the traveller, made giday by the vibra- 
tion of the long avenue, looked with a reeling brain into the torrent that was 
tumbling at the depth of a hundred feet or more below him, the whole of the 
cavalry effected their passage without an accident. At these bridges, it way 
be remarked, they found persons stationed whose business it was to collect 
toll for the government from all travellers.® 

The Spaniards were amazed by the number as >vell as magnitude of the 
flocks of llamas which they saw browsing on the stunted herbage that grows 
in the elevated regions of the Andes. Sometimes they were gathered in en- 
closures, but more usually were roaming at large under the conduct of their 
Indian shepherds ; and the Compierors now learned, for the first time, that 
these animals were tended with as mncli care, and their migrations as nicely 
regulated, as those of tlie vast flocks of merinos in their own country.® 

The table-land and its declivities were thickly sprinkled with hamlets and 
towns, some of them of considerable size ; and the country in every direction 
bore the marks of a thrifty husbandry. Fields of Indian coin were to bo 
seen in all its different stages, fro»n tlie green and tender ear to the yellow 
ripeness of luirvest-time. As they descended into the valleys and deep ravines 
that divided the crests of the Cordillera'^, they were surrounded by the vegetatioji 
of a warmer climate, wln\ h delighted the eye with the gay liveiT of a thousand 
bright colours and intoxicated the senses with its perfumes. Everywhere the 
natural capacities of the soil were stimulated by a minute system of irrigation, 
which drew the fertilizing moisture from every stream and rivulet that rolled 
down the declivities of the Andes ; while the terraced sides of the mountains 
were clothed with gardens and orcha»ds that teemed v^ith fruits of various 
latitudes. The Spaniards could no' .sufticieutly admire the industry vith 
which the natives lud availed themselves of the f»onnty of Nature, or had siij)- 
plied the deficiency where she had dealt with a more ijarsimonious hand. 

Whether from the comman<ls of the Inca, or from the awe which their 
achievements had spread throughout the laud, the Conquerors were received, 
in every place through which they pas‘'ed, with hospitable kindness. Lodgings 
were provided for them, with ample refrcsliments from the WTll-stoi’od maga- 
zines distributed at intervals along the route. In mai^y of the towns the in- 
habitants came out to welcome thenj with singing and dancing, and, when 
they resumed their march, a mini her of able-bodied porters were furnished to 
early forward their baggage.’ 

At length, after some weeks of travel^ severe even with all these appliana*s, 
Hernando Pizarro arrived before the city of Pachacamac, It was a place of 
considerable population, and the e^lifices were, many of them, substantially 

‘ “ Todos los arroyos tienon pneutos de pie- peditlon : ” On tioiiv(‘ sur toute la route beau- 

dra 6 de iua<lora: cn uii rio grande, que era coup de iwrcs, de lamas." (Kelaiion de fa 

miiy caudaloso e muy grande, que pasamos Conqiiete do Perou, p. 167.) 'J'lie substitu- 

doe veces, hallamos puentes de red, que es tlonof pores for //a>cs might well lead the 

oosa roaravlllosa do ver ; pasamos por ellas reader into the error of supposing that sn iiio 

loB caballos; tieuen cn cada pasoje dos pu- existed In Peru befoie the Conquest, 

entes, la una por donde pasa la gente coroun, ’ Caita de Ilcniaiido Pl/ario, MS.--E8tete, 
la otra por donde pasa el sefior de la tierra 6 ap. Barela, tom. iii. pp. ‘JU6, 207.— Rclacion 

BUS oapitanes : esta tlenen siempro cerrada 6 del primer Dc'^cub., MS. — Both the last-cited 
iudios que la guanian ; estos indlos cobroii author and Miguel Eatete, the royal veeiior or 
portazgo do los que pasan." Carta de Hern. iuspector, accompanied Ilemando Pizarro on 
Pizarro, MS. — Also Kelaclon del primer ]>e- this expedition, and, of course, were eye-wlt- 
scub., MS. '' nesses, like himself, of ^vhat they relate. 

• A comical blunder has been made by tho Kstete's narrative la jncorporatetl by the sec- 
printer, in M. Ternaux-Oompans’ excellent retory Xcrez In his own. 
trauslation of Xerez, in tho account ul this ex- 
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built., The.teui^ of the tutelar dei^ consisted of a vas^ stone bull 
pile of buiiaings, which, clustenng: aromid a conical hill, had tl ^ 
a fortress rather tlian a religious estabhshml^t. Bat, fhongb the 
of stone, the roof was composed of a Hght thatch, as usual in countries ^hm 
rain seldom or never falls, and where defence, cousequentlj, is wanted Chie^ 
against the rays of the sun. 

Presenting himself at the lower entrance of the temple, Hernando Bzantfj 
was refused admittance by the guardians of the portal. But, exclaiming that 
“he had come too far to be stayed by the arm of an Indian priest,” he forced 
his way into the passage, and, followed by his men, \rQuna up the gallery 
which led to an aiea on the summit of the mount, at one end of Whidi stood 
a sort of chapel. This was the sanctuary of the dread deity. The dodr Was 

S .rnished with ornaments of crystal and with turquoises and hits 
ere again the Indians would have dissuaded Pizario from viola^iig th^Cdn- 
secrated piecincis, when at that moment the shock of an earthquake, tbat^ 
made the ancient \/alls tremble to their foundation, so alarmed the natives, 
both those of Pizario’s own company and the people of the place, that tliey 
fled in dismay, nothing doubting that their incensed deity would bury the 
invaders under] the ruins or consume them with hie lightnings. But no suen 
terror found its way into the breasts of the Conquerors, who felt that here, at 
least, they were fightuig the good fight of Faith. * 


obscure apartment, oi lathcr den. from the floor and sides of which steamed 
up the most offensive ououis,~]iKe those of a slaughterhouse. It was the 
place of saciifice. A few pieces of gold and some ememlds were discovered on 
the ground, and, as their eyes l)ecame accommodated to the darkness, they 
discerned in the must retiied coinei of the room iho figure of the deity. It 
was an uncouth monster, made of wood, with the head resembling that of a 
man. Tliis was the god thiough whose lips Satan had breathed forth tlie far- 
famed oracles which nad deludeil his Indian votaries ! 

Tearing the idol fiom its recess, the indignant Spaniards dragged it into 
the open air and there broke it into a hundred fragments. The place Was 
then purified, and a large cross, made e£ stone and plaster, was erected on the 
spot. In a few years the walls of the temple were pulled down by the l^auisfi 
settlers, who found there a convenient quarry for their own edifices. But the 
cross still remained spreading its broad aims over the ruins. It stood Where 
it was planted iu the very heart of the stronghold of heathendom i and, ' 
while all was in iiiins around it, it pioclaimed the permanent triumphs of the 
Faith. 

The simple natives, finding that Heaven had no bolts in store fOr tl^e 
Conquerors, and that their goa had no power to prevent the profanation of his 
shrine, came in gradually and tendered their homage to the stran^r^ whoiw 
-they now regarded with feelings of superstitious awe. Pisarro profiled by this 
temper to wean them, if possible, froni their idolatry ; aud> tho ' 
himself, as he tdls us, he delivered a discourse as edifidog^ c"*' 


* EstA puettA eiA rnwy ^fda de dtrema 
€0<Afi de corAl^s y turqueuft y crtsbileS y 
otrA^ cotoB.'* Beia^^n del primer JtkvcttD , 
P 4 S. 

* ** Aquel era PAcbacama. elatHliiaiMRaba 
#e Aoa enfermedadefk y A lo quo alU se riiieo- 
did, el Demonio a^.^ecta aqtiella edeba d 


aqiieVloB y liriMa ean rilos, y 

tpa enwabAfi iM pldllekiiies y ds 

loB dud venisa dd due Ss dtertq qde 

del el fienSkMe Atatew fiMri ^ 
como loa idoroB y vaw i Ia 

lUlBcIm del primer 
Also ap, Barest tom 111 p^a#^ 
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be expected froin^the mouth of a soldier ; and, in conqliision, he taught 
them the sign of the cross, as an inestimable talisman to secure them against 
the future machinations of the devil.” 

But the Spanish commander wjis not so absorbed ii\liis spiritual labours as 
not to have an eye to thoH' temporal concerns for Avhich he had been sent to 
this quarter, lie now found, to his chagrin, tliat he had come somewhat too 
late, and that the piicsts of Pacliacamac, being advised of liis mission, Iiad 
se’cured much the greater part of the gold ami decamped A\itli it before bis 
ai rival. A quantity Avas afterwards discovered buried in the grounds adjoin- 
ing.*- Still, the amoniit obtained was considerable, falling little short of 
eighty thousand castcllanos, a sum which once Avould have been deemed a 
compensation for greater fatigues than they had encountered. But the 
Spaniards had become familiar uith gohl ; and their imaginations, kindled 
by tlie romantic adventures in which they had of late been engaged, iiuhilged 
ill visions which all the gold of Pern Avonld scarcely Jiavi* reali/('d. 

One prize, however, lioriiando obtained by his expedition, nhich nont far 
to console him for the l(».ss of his treasure. tVliile at J^ichacaniac, he learned 
that the Indian commander Ohallcuchima lay uitli a laige force in the neigli- 
hviurhood of Xanxa, a tonn of stnne strength at a fonsidorable liistame among 
the mountains. This man, who was nearly relate*'] to Atahnalljia, was his most 
experienced general, and, » )gether uith Omz([ni/, now at Oiizco, had aeliieved 
I’uose victories at the soutli wlii(‘li placed the Inea on the throne. Prom his 
biitli, his talents, and Ins huge experiem-e, he A\as accounted second to no 
subject ill the kingdom. Pi/airo was aware i»f the impoitance of si'curiiig his 
person. Pinding that the Imlian nobh* decliiusl to mei't him on his return, 
he determmed to march at once to Xauxa and lala^ tlie chief in bis own 
quarters. Such a scheme, conddeiii' the enoimous db parity of nnmbei 
might seem dosper;v.e even for Spaniards. Bid sucecs^ had given them such 
eoiifKieiice that they hardly eonde.soended to calcnlate oli{inc(‘s. 

The road aei OSS the mountains presented greater dillicMlties than those on 
the former marcli. To add to the troubles ot tie' 'Mvah v, the ^laK's of tlu ii 
horses weie worn out, and their hoofs sutleied .severely on tin* rough and .stony 
ground. Then* was no iron at hand, nothing but gold and silver. In tli'* 
firesent einergency tht'y turned even these to account ; and Pi/airo caused 
the horses of the whole troop to be shod with silver, 'riie work was done by 
the Indian smiths, and it ansvveied so vtell tliat in this pieeiou.s material they 
found a substitute for iron during the remainder of the march.*® 

Xauxa was a large and populous place ; though wc shall hardly credit the 
as.sertion of the Conquerors, that a hmulred thousand persons as^einhled 
habitually in the great square of the city.* ^ The Peruvian commander was 


“ fi (( falta do predu.idor los luce mi ser- 
mon, diciondo ol oiiguiio tii que vivmn.” 
Carla dc Korn. Pi/airo, Vis. 

“ Ibid., MS — Relation d •! primer Ilcbcub., 
MS, — Kslete, ap. llircin, tom. lii. p. 2i)‘i 

“Y atidando los tiopo-i ol <apltan Rod- 
rigo Orgorte/, y Francisco doxUodoy, y otros 
bicaron gra snrnm.i de oro y platado losentor- 
rainientofl. Y aim ho prcsiirno y tieno por 
cierto, que ay iniicho mas : poro como xw ae 
aabe dondo cstu euterrado, ho ])icrdo.’' Cioza 
de Leon, Cromca, cap. 72. 

“ “Hicieron haoor horrage de horraduras 6 
clavos para sfJs Caballos de riiita, los onalos 
hicieron loa cion Indios fundldorcs muy buenos 
f cuanto?^ quipieron de ellos, c<m el cual her- 


rage findnbioion di's menfs.” (0\i(d<», Hist, 
do lasjndias, JVIS., Pnto .}, lib. s, mp n; V 
'I'ho author of tin IJcLtciofi d( I prinior Oe^tu- 
l)rnF*iOTito, Ms tliov shod tin luuscstMtli 

hilvir .iiid ooppoi AimI aiuitbi r of tbo I't rn- 

VI, HI (jonqiioroistt^sMus iis tlipv ufiod golilund 

mIvpt. (ijelationo li’iri C.ipil.ano Spagnnolo, 
ap. Rainnsu), Navig.itiuiu ot Viaggi, V onetia, 
irdi.'j, tom. MI. tol. 276 ) All agree as to the 
bIIvoi 

** “ Fra mueba la '^Jonto do aquol Pueblo, i 
de SHS ComarcaH, quo al parocer do los Kspa- 
noloH, HO jnntaban cada Dia cn la I’laca Prin- 
cipal cion n>il Personas." Esteto, ap. IJuiiia, 
tom ill. p. 23.) 
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encamped, it wa'. said, ivilh an army of five-anil* tliirty thousand men, at only 
a few miles’ distance from the town. With some difficulty he was persuaded 
to an inteiwicw with Pizairo. The latter addressed Jiiin courteously, and 
urged his return with him to the Castilian quarters in Caxarnalca, represent- 
ing it as the command of the Inca. Ever since the capture of his master, 
Challcuchiiua had remained uncertain what course to take. The capture of 
the Inca in this sudden and mysterious manner by a race of beings who 
.seemed to have dropped from the clouds, and that too in the very hour of his 
triumph, had entirely bewildered the Peruvian chief. He liad concerted no 
plan for the rescue of Atahuallpa, nor, indeed, did he know whether any such 
movement would be acceptable to him. He now aci^uiesced in his commands, 
and was willing, at all events, to have a personal interview with his sovereign. 
Pizarro gained his end without bein^ obliged to strike a single blow to effect 
it. The l)arbarian, when b]*ought into contact with the white man, would 
seem to Jiavc been rebuked by his superior genius, in the same manner as the 
wild animal of the forest is .said to quail before the steady glance of the 
hunter. 

Challciichiraa came attended by a numerous retinue. He was borne in his 
sedan on the .shoulders of his vassals, and, as he accompanied the Spaniards 
on their return through the country, received everywhere from the inhabitants 
the homage paid only to the favourite of a monarch. Yet all this pomp 
vanished on hi.s entering the presence of the Inca, Avhom he appjoached with 
his feet bare, while a light burden, which he had taken from onoof the atten- 
dants, was laid on Ills l.;uk. As he drew near, the old warriorj raising his 
hands to heaven, exclaimed, ‘‘Would that 1 had been here !~this would not 
then have happened ; ’’ then, kneeling down, he kissed the hands and feet of 
his royal master and bathed them uith his tears. Atahuallpa, on his part, 
betrayed not the least emotion, ami .^howed no other sign of satisfaction at 
the presence of hi.s favoiintc counsellor than by simply bidding him welcome. 
The cold deineaiioiir of the monarcli contracted strangely with the loyal sensi- 
bility of the subject.** 

Tnc rank of tlie Inca placed him at an immeasurable distance above the 
proudest of Jiis vassals ; and the Spaniards had rejieated occa.sion to admire 
the ascendency wliich, even in his pies^nt fallen fortunes, he maintained over 
his people, and the awe witli which they approached him. Pedro Pizarro 
records an intei view, at which he was present, between Atahuallpa and one of 
his great nobles, who had obtained leave to visit some remote part of the 
country on condiUon of returning by a certain daja He was detained some- 
what beyond the appointed time, and on entering the presence with a small 
propitiatory gift for liis .sovereign }ii.s knees shook .so violently that it seemed, 
.says the cfiron icier, as if he would hlive fallen to the ground. His master, 
liowever, received him kindly, and dismi.s.sed him without a word of rebuke.” 

Atahuallpa in his confinement continued to receive the same respectful 
treatment from the vSpaniards as hitherto. They taught him to play with 
dice, and the more intricate game of ches«, in which the royal captive became 
expert, and loved to beguile with it tho tedious hour.s of his imprisonment. 
To\vard.s his own peojfle lie maintained as far at* possible his wont^ state and 
ceremonial. He was attended by his wives and the girls of his harem, who, as 
was customary, waited on him at table and discliarged the other menial offices 
about his person. A body of Indian nobles were stationed in the antechamber, 

Pedro Pi/arn) Desqub. y Co3iq., MS,— Estete, ajv Barela, tom. iil.p. 231. 

‘ ‘ The like of it,” exclaims EstetOt “ was never ' * Pedro Plrarro, Desciib, y Conq., MS. 
before seen fringe the Indies were discovered.” 
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but never entered tlie presence unbidden ; and when they did entet it they 
subniitteil to the same humiliating ceremonies imposed on the ^^eatest of his 
subjects. The service of his table was gold and silver plate. His dress, which 
he often changed, ivas composed of the wool of the vicuila wrought into 
mantles, so fine that it had the appearance of silk. He sometimes exchanged 
these for a robe made of the skins of bats, as soft and sleek as velvet. Hound 
his head he wore the UautUy a woollen turban or shawl of the most delicate 
texture, wreathed in folds of various bright colours ; and he still continued to 
encircle his temples with the horUiy the crimson threes of wliicli, mingled with 
gold, descended so as partly to conceal his eyes. The image of royalty had 
charms for him, when its substance had de^iarted. No garment or utensil 
that had once belonged to the Peruvian sovereign could ever be used by 
another. When he laid it aside, it was carefully deposited in a chest, kept 
for the purpose, and afterwards burned. It would have been sacrilege to 
apply to vulgar uses that which had been consecrated by the touch ot the 
Inca.*^ 

Not long after the arrival of the party from Pachacamac, in the latter part 
of Mav, the three emissaries returned from Cuzco They had been very suc- 
cessful iu their mission. Owing to the Inca’s order, and the awe which the 
white men now inspired tiiroughont the country, tlie Spaniarrls had every- 
where mot with a kind reception. They had lieeii carriod on the shoulders of 
the natives in the hamacasy or sedans, of the country; and. as they had 
^ravelled all the w'ay to the capital on the groat imperial road, along which 
relays of Indian carriers w’ere established at stated intervals, they performed 
this journey of more than six hundred miles, not only without inconvenience, 
but with the most luxurious ease, Thc?y passed through many populous towns, 
and always found the simple natives disposed to venerate them as beings of a 
superior nature. In Cuzco they were received with public festivities, were 
sumptuously lodged, and had every want anticipated by the obsequious devo- 
tion of tlie inhabitants. 

Their accounts of the caiutal continued all that Pizarro had before heard of 
the wealth and population of the city. Though they had remained more than 
a week in this place, the emissaries had not seen the whole of it. The great 
temple of the Sun they found literally ctivered with jdates of gold. They had 
entered the interior and beheld the royal mummies, seated each in his gold- 
embossed chair and iu robes profusely covered with ornaments. The Spaniards 
had the grace to respect these, as they had been previously enjoined by the 
Inca ; but they reqiiired that tlie plates which garnished the walls should be 
all removed. The Peruvians most reluctantly acquiesced iu the commands of 
their sovereign to desecrate the national temple, which every inhabitant of the 
city regarded with peculiar pride and veneration. With less reluctance they 
assisted the Conquerors in stripiiing the ornaments from some of the other 
edifices, where tne gold, however, neing mixed with a large proiiortion of 
alloy, was of much less value.** 

^be number of plates they tore from the temple of the Hmi was seven 
hundred ; and though of no great thickness, probably, they ar^ compared in 
size to the lid of a chest,’ ten or twelve inches wide.** A cornice of pure gold 

Tills .account ot the personal habits of Conq., IMS. -Herrera, Hist.* general, dec. C, 
Atahuallpa Is taken from Pedro Pizai'ro. who lib. 2, cap. 12, 13. 

saw him often In his conhnemeut. As his >* **1 de las Chapas de <m>, quo estaCosa 
curious narrative la little known, I have c.\. tenia, quitaron setccientaa Plancbas . . . i 
traded the original In Appendix Xo, nianera de Tablas de Caxaa de & tree, 1 & qua- 

Rel.M*un Capitano Spagn.. ap. Ramusio, tro Mliqos de largo.*' Xero«, Conq. del Peru, 

tom. til. fol. 376.— Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y ap. Barola, tom. Ili. p. 232. 
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encircled the e«lincc, but so stroiif^ly sot in the stone that it fortunately defied 
the efforts of the spoilers. The Spaniards complained of the want of ahacrity 
shown by th(’ Indians in the work of destruction, and said that there were 
otlier i)arts of the city containim; buildings rich in gold and silver wliich they 
had not been allowed to see. In truth, their mission, which at best was a 
most ungrateful oue, had been rendered doubly annoying by the manner in 
which they liad executed it. The emissaries wore men of a \ery low stamp, 
and, puffed u]) by the honours conceded to them by the natives,* they looked 
on themselves as entitled to these, and contemned the poor Indians as a race 
immeasurably beneath tlie European. They not only showed the most dis- 
gusting ra])acitv, but treated the highest nobles with wanton insolence. They 
even went so far, it is said, as to violate the privacy of the convents, and to 
outrage the religious sentiments of the l^evuvians by their scandalous amours 
with the Virgins of the Sun. The people of (Jnzco wen* so exasperated that 
they would havi* laid violent hands on them, but for their habitual reverence 
for tlie Inca, in tshosc name the Spanianis had come there. As it was, the 
Imlians collected as much gold as A\a.s mjccssary to satisfy their innvorthy 
visitors, and got lid of tln'in as speedily as possible.-'* It was a gnat mi.slake 
in Pizairo to send such men. Tnerc were peismis, e\cn in his company, who, 
as other occasions showed, had some sense of .self-respect, if not respect for tlie 
natives. 

^rhe messengers brought with them, besides silver, full tivo hundred canjas 
or loads of gold.** This was an important accession to the contrihution.s of 
Ataliualljia ; and, although the treasure was still considerably below the mark 
prescribed, the monaroli saw with satisfaction the time drawing nearer for the 
comidetion of his rans(,ui. 

Not long before this, an event had oeenned which changed the condition of 
the. Spaniards and had an unfavourable influence on the fortunes of the Inca. 
This vas the arrival of A Imagio at (’axamalca, with a strong reinforcemeut. 
Tliat chief liad siKceedcsl, after great efforts, in eijnipjdng three* vessels and 
assembling a body of one hiindied and fifty men. with which he sailed from 
Panama tlie. latter j-art of the preeetling ><'ar. On liis voyage he was joiiu'd 
by a small additional force from Nicaiagna, so that his whole strength 
^mounted to one luindied and fift> foot and fifty horse, well provided with 
the munitions of war. J I is vessels wQi’e stecrod by the old ])ilot Kniz ; hut, 
after making the Pay of St. Matthew, he crept slowly along tlie coast, baffled 
as usual by winds and currents, and experiencing all the hardships incident 
to that protracted navigation. J^bom some cause or other, he was not so 
fortunate as to obtain tulings of l^izai ro ; and so ilishcartencd were his fol- 
lowers, most (ff wliom were raw adventun*rs, that when arrived at Puerto 
Viejo they projiosed to abandon tiu* expedition and return at once to Panama. 
Fortunately, one of the little sipiadron which Almagro had sent forw'ard to 
Tuinhez brought intelligence of Pizaiio and of the colony lie had planted at 
San Miguel. Cheered by the tidings, the cavalier resumed his voyage, and 
succeeded at lengtli, towaids the close of December, 1532, in bringing his 
whole party safe to the Spaiii.sli settlement. 

He there received the acconiit of Piz;irro’s march across the mountains, his 
seizure of the Inca, And, soon afterward.s, of the enormous ransom offered for 

Ifcirera, Hist, jcrneral, u’m supra. la.s tr-aen quatro Indies.” Tho menniiig of 

’* So Bays Pizarro'.s socretuiy • ” f vlnioroji mliffuvres—rwt a Spanish word— is doubtful, 

dociontas carpaa de Oro, i veinto 1 cinco du Tornaux - Compans supposps, iiipenloiwly 

Plata,” (Xerpz, Conq. del l*ern, ap. Jlarcin, enough, that It may have something of the 

ubi simra.) A load, he savs, wn^ brought by same meaning with pafanquin, to which it 

four Indlnns. * fargos do PallgiuTCs, que bears some resemblance. 
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his liberation. Almagro and his companions listened with undisguised amaze- 
inont to this ficcount of his associate, ami of a change in his fortunes so rapid 
aii(l wonderful tliat it seemed little less than magic. At the same time, he 
• received a caution from some of the colonists not to trust himself in the power 
of IMzfirro, who was know*i to bear him no good will. 

long after Almagro’s arrival at »San iMiguel, advices were sent of it to 
Caxamalca, and a private note from hisseeietary Perez informed Pizarro that 
his associate had come with no purpose of co-operating with him, but with 
the intention to establish an indeijendent government. Roth of the Spanish 
(‘aptnins seem to have been surrounded by mean and turbulent spirits, who 
sought to embroil them with each other, trusting, doubtless, to find their own 
account in the rupture. For once, however, their malicious machinations 
failed. 

Pizarro was overjoyed at tlie arrival of so considerable a reinforcement, 
which would enable hiin to push his fortunes as he had desired, and go forward 
with the comiuest of the country. He laid little stress on the secretary’s 
communication, since, wliatever niight have been Alniagro’s original purpose, 
Pizarro knew that tin* richness of the vein he had now opened in tJie land 
v\onld he certain to sei uio his co-operation in working it. He Inul tlie mag- 
imnimity, tlierefore,— foi there is something inagnaninious in being aide to 
''title the suggestions of a jn'tty rivalry in obedience to sound policy, — to send 
at once to Ids ancient comrade, ami inviti* 1dm, with many assurances of 
friendship, to Caxamalca. Altnagio, who was of a frank and careless nature, 
received the eommiinieatioii Jii the sjiirit iu wldch it was mad(*, aud, after 
.some nece.ssary delay, directed his march into the interior. Rut before leaving 
San Miguel, liaviiig" hocoine aecpiaintcd with the treacherous conduct of Ids 
secretary, he rccomnonse<l his treasoii by hanging him on the spot.” 

Almagro readied Caxamalca about *tli(5 ndddie of February, 1533. The 
soldiers of Pizari’o came out to welcome tli(*ir countrymen, and the two cap- 
tains embraced each other with every mark of cordial satisfaction. All past 
ilifFerences wei'e buried in oblivion, and they seemed only prepared to aid one 
auotlier in following up the brilliant career now opened to them in the con- 
iines t of an empire. ^ 

There was one nersoii in Caxamalca on whom lids arrival of the Spaniards 
produced a very uiffcreiit in)})r'es.sion ffoiu that made on tlieir own euiintry- 
incn. This was the Jnca Atahnallpa. lie saw in the new-comers only a new' 
swarm of locusts to devour Ids unhappy country ; and he felt that, with Ids 
enemies thus multiplying around him, the chances wci’e diminished of recover- 
ing his freedom, or of maintaining it if recovered. A little circumstance, 
insignificant in itself, hut magnified by superstition into something formidable, 
occurred al this time to cast an additional gloom over Ids situation. 

A remarkable aiipearance, somewhat of the naturi* of a meteor, or it may 
have been a comet, w'as seen in the heavens by some vsoldiers and pointed out 
to Atahiuillpa. lie gazed on it with fixed attention for some minutes, and 
then exclaimed, with a dejected air, that “ a similar sign had been seen in the 
•skies a short time before the death of his father Huayna Capae.”*® From 
tins day a sadness seemed to take po.ssession of him, as' lie looked with doubt 
aud undefined dread to the future. Thus it is that in seasons of danger the 

” Pedro pizarro, Pescub. y Conq., MS.— .% rap. 1. 

Xoif*/., Conq. del Pern, ap. liardn, tom iii. pp. -• Kel. d'nn Oapitano Spaj?n., ap. Raniualo, 
201, 205,— Rrfaxbm sumaria, MS— roiiql. tom. iii. fol. (Jle/a de Leon, Cioiiica, 

J*ob. del Plru. M^5.— Relaclon del prunor Dr- cap. 66. 
stub., MS.— Herrera, Hist, jr^iier.il, dec. 5, hb. 
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iiiind, like the senses, becomes morbidly acute in its perceptions, and the 
least departure from the regular course of nature, that would have ims&ed 
unheeded in ordinary titnes, to tlie superstitious eye seems pregnant with 
meaning, as in some way or other connected with the destiny of the individual. 


CHAPTER VII. 

IMMENSE AMOUNT OF TllEASUUE— ITS DIVISION AMONO THE TROOPS— RUMOURS 
OP A RISTNO— TRtAU OF THE INCA —HIS EXECUTION— ItiJFLKCTTOKS. 

1633. 

The arrival of Almagro produced a considerable change in Pizarro’s prospects, 
since it enabled him to lesiirne active operations and push forward his con- 
quests in the interior. The only obstacle in his way was the Inca’s ransom, 
and the Spaniards had patiently waited, till the return of the emissaries from 
Cuzco swelled the treasure to a large amount, thongli still below the stipulated 
limit. Bat now their avarice got the better of their forbearance, and they 
called loudly for the immediate division of the gold. To wait longer would 
only be to invite the assault of their enemies, allured by a bait so attractive. 
While the treasure remained uncounted, no man know its value, nor what was 
to be his own portion. It was better to distribute it at once, and let every 
one possess and defend his own. Several, moreover, were now disposed to 
return homo and take their share of the gold with them, whore they could 
place it in safety. But these w ere few' ; while much the larger part were only 
anxious to leave their j)rescut (piarters and march at once to Cuzco. Moii 
gold, they thought, awaited them in that Cfifjital than they could get hero by 
prolonging their stay ; w'hile every hour was precious, to prevent the inhabi- 
tants from secreting their treasures, of which design they had already given 
indication. 

Pizarro was especially moved by the last consideration ; and he felt that 
without the capital lie could not hoi>e to become master of the empire. 
Without further delay, the division of the treasure was agreed upon. 

Yet, before making this, it was necessary to reduce the whole to ingots of a 
uniform standard, for the spoil was composed of an infinite vai iety of articles, 
in which the gold was of very different degrees of purity. Tliese articles con- 
sisted of goblets, ewers, salvers, vases of every shape and size, ornaments and 
utensils for the temples and the royal jialaces, tiles and plates for the decora- 
tion of the public edifices, curious imitations of different plants and animals. 
Among the plants, the most beautiful was the Indian coin, in which the 
golden ear was sheathe<l in its broad leaves of silver, from which hung a rich 
tassel of threads of the same precious metal. A fountain was also much 
admired, which sent up a sparkling jet of gold, while birds and animals of the 
same material played in the waters at its base. The delicacy of the workman- 
ship of some Of tnese, and the beauty and ingenuity of the design, attracted 
the admiration of better judges than the rude Cojiquerors of Poru,* 

' Relatione €|e F<>dro Sancho. ap. Raniusio. zalro bearing to Cofitil^ ; and he expa- 
Vtaggi, tom. ili. fol. 399.— Xeiw., (’onq. del tiatea on several beautlfully-wrought vasea, 
Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. ili. p. 333.— Zarate^ richly chased, of very 0ne gold, and measuring 
Conti, del Peru, lib. 2, cap. f.— Oviedo saw at twelve inches in height and thirty round. 

Domingo the articles which Hernando p{« Hi«t. dc tae Tndias, M.S., FdUteS, lih S. cap, IG. 
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Before breaking up these specimens of Indian art, it was determined to 
send a quantity, Avnich should be dedticted from the royal fifth, to the emperor. 
It would serve as a sample of the ingenuity of the natives, and would show 
him the value of his conquests. A number of the most beautiful articles was 
selected, of the value of a hundred thousand ducats, and Hernando Pizarro 
was appointed to be the bearer of them to Spain. He was to obtain an 
audience of Charles, and at the same time that he laid the treasures before him 
he was to give an account of the proceediims of the Conquerors, and to seek a 
further aii^iientation of their powers and ^nities. 

No man in the army was better qualified for this mission, by his address 
and knowledge of aflairs, than Hernando Pizarro ; no one would be so likely 
to urge his suit with effect at the haughty Castilian court. But other reasons 
influenced the selection of him at the present juncture. . 

His former jealousy of Almagro still ranlded in his botora, and he had 
beheld that chief’s arrival at the camp with feelings of disgust, whicli he did 
not care to conceal, lie looked on him as coming to share the spoils of victory 
and defraud his brother of his legitimate honours. Instead of exchanging the 
cordial greeting proftered by Amiagro at their first interview, the arrogant 
cavalier held back in sullen silence. His brother Fiancis was greatly dis- 
pleased at conduct which threatened to renew tlicir ancient feud, and he 
induced Hernando to tn’c-ompany him to Almauro’s quarters and make some 
acknowledgment for his unconrteous behaviour.* But, notwithsianding this 
show of reconciliation, the general thouglit the present a favourable 'oppor- 
tunity to remove liis brother from the scone of operations, where his factious 
spirit more than counterbalanced his eminent services.® 

The business of melting down the plate was intrusted to the Indian gold- 
smiths, who were thus required to uudo tlie work of their own hands. They 
toiled day and night, but such was l le imantity to be recast that it consumed 
a full month. When the whole was reduced to bars of a uniform standard, 
they were nicely weighed, under the superintendence of the royal inspectors. 
The total amount of the gold was found to be one million three hundred and 
twenty-six thou.sand five hundred and thirty-niiK' pesos de oro^ which, allowing 
for the greater value of money in the .sixti’eiith century, would be ecpii valent, 
proliably, at the present time, to near three milVwm find a ha^f 
sterllmj^ or soiiicwliat less than ///tot millions ami a /adf of dollars* The 

Herrera, Hist. gPTJPrul, doc. 5, lib. 2,rap.3. • I'-abella. Although tins pirlud — tl)p close of 

® According to 0\U'do, it was agreed that the filtocnth cPtOiiry- was eouiowhat earlier 

Hoinatido should have a share ninth Jaiger ih n that of the ( onqM'st of reiu.'yot his '•al- 

thaii he was entitled to of the luca’a ransom, culatiOiis arc sufflcifntly near the liuth lor 

iu the hope that he Mould feel so rich as never our purpose, since the SpRiilsh cutrency had 

to desire to return again to Peru: “Truba- not a.s yet been much .iffecied by tbnt dit^ 

Jarou do le cmliiar rlco por quitarle de outre ttiibing c.i\ise, the influx ot the piecioua 

ellofi, y porqup yenUo inuy rico como fue no indals from llie New Woild. In inquiilea 

tnbiese voluntad de tornar &. aquellas partes ” into the currency of a remote age, we may 

Hist, de las Jndlas, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cop. 16. tousider, iu the fir«t place, the &peclfic value 
'* Aeta de Itenartidon del Kescate de Ata> of the cniu.>-that is, tlie value winch it de- 

iiuaiqia, MS. — Xerez, Oonq. del Peru, ap. lives from the weight, imrity, etc., of tlie 

Barela, tom. lii.p. 2.32.--^ reducing the Riims metal, circumstances easily determined. In 

mentioned in this work, I have availed my- the second place, we may inquire into the 

self— >as 1 before did, in the History of the commercial or conijiaiative w^irth of the 

Conquest of Mexico— of the labours of SeAor money,- that is, the value founded on a com- 

Clemencin, formerly Secretary of the Hoyal purlson of tlif* difference lietween the amount 

Academy of History at Madrid. This eminent of commodities which tht^ same sum would 

Bcliolor, in the sixth volume of the Memoirs purchase formerly and at the present time, 
ot the Acqjiemy, 'prepared wholly by himself. The latfrr Inquiry is attended with great cm- 

bas introduced an elaborate essay on the value barrassment, from the difflc alt y of finding any 

of the cu I rency in the reign of Ferdinand and one article whkh may be taken as the iruo 
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([uantily of silver was estimated at fifty-one thousand six Jiundrcd and ten 
marks. History affords no parallel of such a hooty -and that, too, in the 
most eonxertihle form, in ready money, as it wen;— haviiii; fallen to the lot of 
a little hand of military adventurers, like the Conquerors of Pern. The ^reat 
object of the Spanish expeditions in the New World was jj;old. It is remark- 
able that tJieir success should liave been so complete. Had they taken the 
track of the Enj^dish, the French, or the Dutch, on the shores of the northern 
continent, how (liflerent would have been the result ! It is eiinally worthy of 
jcmark tliat th<MU‘alth thus snddeidy acqniied, by ilivertin^ them from tlie 
slow hut Mirer and more peiinanent sources of national pro>] euty, has In the 
end {glided from their j;rasp and left them anion^ the poorest of the nations of 
Christendom. 

A iiewdilhculty now arose in rosjiect to the division of the treasure. Alrna- 
^ro's foIlo\Neis claimed to he admitted to a .share ot it ; which, as they equalled 
and, indeed, somewhat exceeded in nnmlu'r Pi/arro’s company, would reduce 
the ftains of the>/* Ja^t veiy materially. “ We were not here, it is tmo,” said 
Alniagro'.s soldiLMs to their comrade-, at the seizine of the Inca, hut we ha^e 
taken our turn in mounting guard ovei him since his capture, have heliied 
)on to defend your treasures, and now give yon the means of going forward 
and securing your coiujiiests. It is a eoinmoii (aiiso,'’ they urged, in which 
all are e([ually emharked, ai»d the gain.-, .should be shared equally between us.’ 

Put this way of viewing the mattei’ was not at all palatable to i’izarro’s 
comiiany, wlio alleged that Ataliualliias contract had been made exclitsivcly 
with them ; that they bad seized the fiiea, bad secured tlio ransom, bad in- 
cuiied, in short, all tlii' n-k of the enterprisi*, and wore not now" disjiosod to 
shaio the fruits of it with e\eiy one who (ame after them. There was much 
lorce, it could not lic ihuiiod, in tins reasoning, and it was finally settled bc- 
tweiMi the leadei'. that AlinagroV followers should resign their jiretensions for 
a .stipulated sum of no great anioiint, and look to the caieer now ojiened to 
them for caning out then' foitunts for themselves. 

'fins delicat(‘ afinir being thus harmoniously adjusted, Pizarro prepared, 
with all solemnity, for a division of the imperial spoil. The trooj>s were (*alle(l 
together in the great sipiare, and the SpanPh cunnnander, with the fear of 


f«tnn(lnra of valm 'Wheal, lonn it-? Kcneial 
eultniitiou nnd use, lia-. i;siially Imtii m IhImI 
liy i)i)litical ojiojnists as this staiuhiiil ; aixl 
(Mcinniciii Ijas a(loj)te(l it iii In-, (aloiilatioiis. 
Assumiiii; wheat a.*? llie Btandaid, he liasfn- 
^lca^()Ul(•ll to ascert.i M the value oi thejujii- 
cipal coins ill (.irciilut loii at ilm tunc ot the 
••ClatlHjlii Kiiip-«.'' Jle inulvi's no nientioii m 
Ills treatise ot the ju’t.o i/c oto, hy ^\huh de- 
noniln.atioii t)ie simis mi lliee.Ml> ])iit ot the 
sutoeiith OiMituiy \voif more lrer(iu*ntly e\- 
jiiessed than by any ollici. Uut lie ascertains 
])oth the specilic and llie cmninen lal value ot 
ihe ^a^fe//a»o.^^lllcll.se^elal ot tin f)ld ^^nter•', 
as Ovud(», llernTa, and Xerrv, foncur ui 
itaOiif: {IS pic‘ri'-(d\ niuivalent to the pern Ue 
0/0 I’toni the n-juiiB ot'^liis caleu!ation«, it 
appeir-. that the hjiecilk value of the uisiel- 
I'lno, {Js Mated by Jiim ni reals, is «qnal to 
fhnt tlullars and seven rents of tmr own cm- 
renty, whih- Die <oinniereial \alue is iioaily 
Join limes as KO'at, or elei'en do'/ur" 'ixtif- 
seviii cents, cfinol Jo two imniidy nrdre ehit- 

htiijs Olid .s'l/v/ifc i,tcrliii<!. lb, a>U>pUn(; 


*■ t/ns as the nppi oxiniofe value of the peso de 
ofo in the fill 1 1/ pint o/ the sixteenth I'entnn/, 
the leader may easih (.omputeloi liimsell tb" 
value, at that jieiiod, oi the Bums iik iitionod 
111 tbe-e panes, most of which me e.xprtssed 
III that (iLnoiidnation. I have been the luoie 
paitieiilur in this statement since in my 
loimer work 1 confined inyHoIf to the coni- 
Tiieii lal \alue ot the money, which, beitiK 
iniicli greater th.'iri the specllic value, lonnded 
on tlie quality and weight ol tlm metal, w/.s 
thouglit by an ingenious coii-cs]ioi]dent to givi- 
the r«*uder an osuggerated istiniate oi the 
s.im.s mentiom d in the history, lint it si ems 
t } me that it is only this coiniiarati\e fir umi- 
iiieicial value with which the reader Jius any 
(uncetii indicating what amount of coiii- 
iiiodities any given sum iepre.si‘nLs, that he 
may thus know the real worth of tJiat siim,-- 
tbus adopting thopniK i pie, though tom eisely 
stated, ol the old Hudibrastic nia.\im, — 

“ Whet is V'ovth in any thing, 

But so murh money as 'tw ill brltig ? 
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God before his cyo-s,” says the record, ‘‘ invoked the assistance of Heaven to 
do the work before him conscientiously and justly.” * The appeal may seem 
somewiiat out of place at the distribution of spoil so unrighteously acipiired ; 
yet in truth, conshlcring the magnitude of the treasure, and the power assumed 
l>y Pizarro to distribute it according to the respective deserts of tiie individuals, 
tliere were few acts of his life involving a heavier responsibility. On his 
jncseiit decision might be said to hting the future fortunes of each one of liis 
followers, -poverty or independence during the remainder of Ids days. 

The royal hfth was first deducted, including the remittance already sent to 
Sjiain. The share approjiriated by Pimrro amounted to fifty-seven thousand 
two hundred aiul twenty-two pesos of gold, and two thousaml three hundred 
and fifty marks of silver, lie had besides this the great chair or throne (»f 
the Inca, of solid gold, and valued at twenty-live thousand peaoti th oro. To 
his brother Hernando were jiaid thirty-one thousand and eighty pesos of gold, 
and two thousand three hundred and fifty marks of silv(*r. De Soto receiveil 
seventeen thousand seven hundred and forty iiesos of gold, and seven hundred 
and twenty-four marks of silver. Most of the remaining cavalry, sixty in 
munlier, received each eight thousand eight liundred an<l eighty j^esos of gold, 
and tliree hundred inid sixty-two marks of silver, tliongli some had more, aial 
a few considerably less. The nifantry mustered in all one hundred ami live 
men. Almost oue-fifth of them were allowed, each, four thousand four 
liiiudred and forty pesos of gold, and one hundred and eighty marks of silver, 
half of th(‘ compensation of the troo])ers. 'Ihe remainder received une-fimrth 
jiart less ; though here again theie weie exceptions, and some weie obliged to 
contemt tliemsehes with a much smaller share of the spoil.'* 

The new' cluirch of ISnii Francisco, the fiist Christian temple in Peru, was 
endowed w'ith tw'o thousand tw'o In idred and twenty pesos of gold. The 
amount assigned to Almagro’s company was not excessive, if it was not more 
than twenty thousand pesos;' and that res(3rved for the colonists of 8an 
Miguel, which amounted only to fifteen thousand ))esos, was unac'conntahly 
small.* There wau’e among tliem certain soldiers who, at an (‘arly period of 
the expedition, as the rcMder may remember, ahandoiied the march and 
returned to San Miguel. These, ceitainly, had little elaiin to be remembered 
111 the division of booty. ]hit the greater part of tbo eolniiy consisted of 
invalids, men whose health had been liroken by their previous hardships, but 
who still, W'ith a stout and willing h^art, did good service in their military 
post on the sea-coast. On wliat gromuls they had forfeited tlieir claims to a 
more ample remuneration it is not easy to exjdain. 

Nothing is said, in tiie partition, of Almagro himself, who, by the terms of 
till' original contract, niiiilit claim an eipial share of tin* s])oil with his assc>- 
ciati*. As little notice is taken of Lucpie, the reniainiiig partner. Lmiue 


• “ Dios Niirslro Sefior 8 p diou* .1 cn- 

ti'iidpr tpiiipiido su eoncicnciu y para lo lut'Jor 
lia/.pr pedia al ayuda de Dios Niicstro Seftor, e 
luilxKo el auxilio divino.” Acta de Ilcpai- 
ticioti del llesrato, TUS. 

“ The parUculars of the distiibntioii are 
RivPii in the AcUi tie Reparticion del Hescate, 
HU instrument drawn up and sigiicd by the 
royal notary. The document, which is there- 
fore of unquestionable authority, iu among 
tlip MSS. selected for me from tlie collection 
ofMuAoz. 

' ** iSe diese il la genteque vino con el Capi- 
tan Diego de Almagro paia ayuda a pagar sus 


drudas y ilrtcs y suplir olgunas iipcpsidadps 
quo truian. Acmtn mil pesos.'' (ActadeUe- 
particion did Ki'scate, MS ) Jlcirora says that 
JOO.OOU j/t'.io.’! vMTc paid to Almagro’w men. 
(IliMt. geiii'iiil, doc Ti, lib 2, cap. 3.) But it 
is not <>o down in the instrument. 

^ “ Kii treluta personas que cpiedaron eii la 
ciud.vd do sail Aligned de I'lura doUentes y 
otros quo no vitiloron ni ee hallaron en la 
prisloii de Atagualpa y tonia del oro porquo 
algunos 8on pobres y otros tienen iieccsldad 
Roflalaba 15,00(1 pi de oro para los repaitir S. 
•Sefloria entre las dichas personas.” Ibid , 
MS. 

n 2 
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Iiimself was, indeed, no longer to be benefited bv worldly treasure. He had 
died a short time before Almagro’s departure from Panama ; • too soon to 
learn the full success of the enterprise, which, but for his exertions, must 
have failed ; too soon to become acquainted with the achievements and the 
crimes of Pizarro. But the Licentiate Espinosii, whom he represented, and 
who, it api)ears, had advanced the funds for the exjDedition, was still living at 
8t. Domingo, and Luijue’s pretensions were explicitly transferred to him. Yet 
it is unsafe to pronounce, at this distance of time, on the authority of n)ere 
negative testimony ; and it )nust be admitted to form a strong presumption 
in favour of Pizarro’s general equity in the distribution, that no complaint of 
it has reached us from any of the parties present, nor from contemporary 
chroniclers.*" 

The division of the laiisom being completed by the Spaniards, there seemed 
to be no further obstacle to their resuming active operations and commencing 
the inarch to Cuzco. But what was to be done with Atahuallpa 'i In the 
determination of this question, whatever was expedient was just." To 
liberate him would be to set at large the very man who might prove their 
most 'Laiigerous enemy,— one whos{* birth and royal station would rally round 
liiiu th(M\hole nation, place all the machinery of government at his control, 
and all its nesources, — one, in short, whose l)aro word might concentrate all 
the energies of his people against the Spaniards, and thus delay for a long 
period, if not wholly defeat, tlie conquest of the country. Yet to hold him in 
captivity was attended with scarcely less difficulty ; ^ince to guard so impor- 
tant a prize ^\()lll(l nMpiire sncli a division of their force as must greatly 
cripple its strength, and how could they expect, by any vigilance, to secure 
their prisoner against rescue in the perilous passes of the mountains ? 

The Inca himself now loudly demanded his fre(‘dom. The proposed amount 
of the ransom had, indeed, not been fully paid. It may he doubted whether 
it ever would have been, considering the embarrassments thrown in the way 
by the guardians of the temples, who seemed disposed to secrete the treasures, 
lather than des|K)il these sacred depositoiies to satisfy the cupidity of the 
strangers. It was unlucky, too, for the Indian monarch that much of the 
gold, and that of the best quality, consisted of flat plates or tiles, which, liow- 
hver valuable, lay in a oonTpact form that did little towards swelling the heap. 
But an immense amount had been already lealized, and it would have been a 
still greater one, the Inca might allege, hut for the impatience nf the Spaniards. 
At all events, it was a magnificent ransom, such as was never paid by prince 
or potentate before. 

These considerations Atahuallpa urged on several of the cavaliers, and 
e‘<i)ecially on Hernando de Soto, who was on terms of more familiarity with 
him than Pizarro. De Soto leported Atahuallpa's demands to his leader; 
hut the latter evaded a direct reply. He did not tlisclose the dark purposes 
over which his mind was hroouingO* Not long afterwards he caused the 
notary to prepare an instrument in which he fully acquitted the Inca of 

* Montesinos, Annalen. MS , atio 1533. of the coarne and covetous spirit which 

‘"The “Spanish Captain," seAeral times marked the adventurers of Peru, 
cited, who tells ua he was one of the men " “Y esto tenia por Justo, pues era provc- 
uppointed to guard the treasure, dues indeed choso." It is the sentiment imputed to pi- 

complain that a large qu.intlry of gold vases zarro hy Her^ra, Hist. generaVaec. C, lib. 3. 
and other articles remained ^individed, a pal* cap. 4.' 

liable injustice, he thinks, lo the honest Con- “ I cutno^ ahoudaban los dssignios que 

querors, who had earned all by their hard- tenia lo repifeaban; pero 61 rewpondia, que 
ifhips. (Rel. d’un Capitano Spagn., up. Ra- iba mirando on elto.*' Ilerreta, lllst. gciierah 
musio, tom. Hi. fol. 3ts, The writer, dec. 6, lib. 3, <;ap> 4* 

throughout bis Relation, shows a full measure 
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further obligation in respect to the ransom. This ho comuianded to be pu]>licl> 
proclaimed In the camp, while at the same time he opezily declaretl tliat the 
.safety of the Spaniai*da required that the Inca should bo detained in confine- 
ment until they were streizgthened by additional reinforocments." 

Meanwhile the old nunours of a meditated attack by tlio nati\cs began to 
be current among the soldiers. They were repeated from one to another, 
gaining something by every repetition. An immense army, it was reported, 
was mustering at Quito, the land of Atahiuillpa's birth, and thirty tlzousand 
Caribs were on their way to support it.** The Caribs were distributed by the 
early Spaniards ratiier indiscriminately over the diilerent parts of America, 
bt'ing invested with peculiar horror^ as* a race of cannibals. 

It was not easy to trace the origin of these rumours. There was in Ihc 
camp a considerable number of Indians, who belonged to the party of Huascar, 
and w'lio were, of course, hostile to Atahnallpa. But his worst enemy was 
Kelipillo, the intei'preter from Tiunbez, already mentioned in these pages. 
This youth had conceived a passion for, or, as,some say, had been dctcctea in 
an intrigue with, one of the royal concubines.** Tlie circiimstance had reached 
the ears of Atahuallpa, V'ho felt himself deeply outraged by it. “ That such 
an insult should have been ofiered by .so base a iierson was an indignity,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ more diificult to liearthan his imprisonment;”*® and lie told Piziirro 
“ that, by the Peruvian Ijnr, it could be expiated, not by the criininal’-s own 
tleath alone, but by that of his whole family and Idiuired.”*' But Felijiillo 
was too important to the Spaniards to be dealt witli so summarily ; nor did 
they probably attach such consequence to an otleiicc which, if report be true, 
they had countenanced by their own example.*" Felipillo, however, soon 
learned the state of the Inca s feelings towards himself, and from that moment 
h(‘. regarded him with deadly hatred. Unfortunately, his maligiiant temper 
found ready m(*ans f<u‘ its iiidnlgeiice. 

The rimioiir.s of a rising among the natives ])oiiitcd to Atahuallpa as the 
autlior of it. Challcuchima was e.xamincd on the subject, but avowed his 
entire ignorance of any such design, wJiich ho pronounced a malicious slander. 
Pizarro next laid the matter liefoie the Inca him>elf, repeating to liim the 
stories in circulation, Avith the air of one who bolievefl thmu. \Vhat treason 
is this,” said the general, “that you liavc*, meditated against me,- -me, who 
have ever treated yon with honour, confiding in yonr words, as in those of a 
brotlier ? ’ “ You jest, ’ replied the Inoa, who perhaps did not feel the weight 

"Katta quollE liisiuiip, il (Jovernutoro de una lengua ejup rp dpzia ffellplllo uno de 

foce vn atui nnanzi al iiotaru iiol qualu li- los muclmdiuH que el luarqucz avia llovado d 

bPrawa il Cacique Alabalina ofc Tabsolueua K&paiia qup al presentp hera lonnua v wudava 

della proinesha ot parola clip baupiin data a pnarnorado de una miigt r do Atabalipa.” 

Kli Siiagnuoli che lo pre.sero dellii ca‘'a d’oro Uedru I'lzurro, UPM-ub y Cunq., MS.— The 

c'baueua lur edeesHa, il quale fece publicar amour and tiio tiialiip of KelipiUo, wtiicb, 

publicamCte a suon di tronibe uella piazza di (^unitaim Hcemy to tbink. u st chipily on (iar- 

quella dttildi Ca.\anialc'a.” (Ucdio SaiitSio. cil.ia-u8 autlmruy (‘'Pp colcbroR, 

Kel., op. Kamuaio, tom, in. fol. 309.) The tom ii. p. JIO, iiota), an- ^(•ry rxpliPitly 

authority is milmppachable,-~for any fact, at by Zaratp, Najjurro, «roinma. b.illioa, all con- 

loaRt, that makes against the Conquerors, — tcmporaiipous, tlioiigli nut, like I'wlro I'lzarro, 

since the Rdationt avos by one of Pizarro's jici'scnally present in the ai my. 

»)wii secretaries, aud was authorized under Hip “• “ Diciendo quo spiitia mas aqnel desac ato, 
hands of the geiK-ral and his great otiiCGis. quo sn prision.*' Zaiate, Conq. del Peru, 

*» “De la gentc Natural de t^uito vleiieti lib. 'J. cap. T. 
iloclontos mil Hombres de (iuerra, i trclnta Ibid., luc. cit. 

mil Cartbes, que comen Carno Humana.” ”Kiobabian tornado sus mugeres e rc- 

Xerez, Couq. del Peru, ap. Uarcia, tom. lii. p. partidolas en supresencia p usab.indc cllasdc 
*J33.— See also'Pedro Sancho, Kel , ap. Ra- adnltcrios. ” Oviedo, Hist, do las liidiaa, 

music, ubl supra. MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 22. 

H it puQg esUhdo aei atravesose uu demonio 
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of this confidence; ‘‘you arc always jesting with me. How could I or my 
people think of conspiring against men so valiant as the Spaniards '( Do not 
j(^st with liKi thus, 1 beseech you.’’ “ This,” continues Pizarro’s secretary, 
“ he said in the most coinjiosed and natural manner, smiling all the while to 
dissemhlc his falsehood, so that we were all amazed to find such cunning in a 
barharian.” 

Put it was not with cunning, but with the consciousness of innocence, as the 
event afterwards proved, that Atahiiallpa thus spoke to Pizarro. He readily 
discerned, how’over, the causes, perhaps the conse^iuences, of the accusation, 
lie saw a dark gulf openijiu beneath his feet; and he was surrounded by 
strangers, on none of whom lie could lean for counsel or protection. Tlie life 
of the captive* monarch is usually short ; and Atahiiallpa might have learned 
the truth of this, wlieii ho thought of Iliiascar. Bitterly tlid he now iariieiit 
the absence of Hernando Pizarro, for, strange as it may seem, the haughty 
spii it of this cavalier had been louclu‘d by the coiulition of the royal prisoner, 
and ho had ticatcd him witli a deference whicli won for him the peculiar 
j egard and conrulciice of tlie Indian. Yet the latter lost no time in enaeavour- 
ing to ellace tlie geneiafs suspicions and to establish Ids own innocence. 
“ Am I not,” said ho to l^izarro, “ a poor captive in your hands ? How could 1 
harbour tlie designs you imimte to me, when 1 slioiild be the first victim of the 
outbreak 'i And yon little kiuwv my peo]de, if you think that such a moveinc‘nt 
w’ould he made without my oiders : when the veiy birds in my dominions,” 
said he, with s<»mewhat of an hyperbole, “would scarcely venture to lly con- 
trary to my will.'’ 

But these protestations of innoceiue had little efiect on tlie troops ; among 
wdiom the story of a general rising of the nanv(‘> continued to gam ciedit every 
liour. A large force, it was said, was already gathered at Huamaclinco, not a 
hundred miles from the camp, and their assault might be liourly expected. 
The treasure which llw* Spaniaidshad anpiired alioided a tempting prize, and 
their own alaim was increased by tlie appn‘liensioii of losing it. Tlie patrols 
were douliled. The lioises were kejit saddled and hriill(‘d. The soldiers slept 
on their arms ; Pizarro went the rounds rc'gidarly to see that every sentinel was 
on liis post. The little army, in short, was in a state of piejaration for insuxnt 
attack. 

^len siifiering from fear arc not likely to be too scrupulous as to tlie means 
of removing tlie cause of it. Murmurs, mingled with gloomy menaces, were 
now lieard against tlie Inca, tlie author of these luaclunations. iMany began 
to demand liis life, as necessary to the safety of the army. Among these the 
most vehemoid were Almagro and his followers. They liad not witnessed the 
seizure of AL'diiiallpa. They iiad no sympathy with him in his fulh'u state. 
They regarded him only as an encumbrance, and their desire now was to push 
their fortunes in tlie country, since they had got so little of the gold of Paxa- 
malca. 4’liey wore supported by Ri(|uelme, tlui treasurer, and by the rest of 
the royal otticers. ^J’hesemen had been left at San Miguel by Pizarro. w ho did 
not care to have such ofiicial spies on hi^ movements. Ihit they liad come to 
tlie camp wdth Almagro, and tliey loudly demanded the Inca’s death, as in- 
dispensable to the trancpnllity of the country and the interests of the ciown.^- 

“liurlaste conmigo ? aieinprc me hablas estaii cspaiitados do vor en vn Il^mbre Uarbaro 

-osas de burlaw ' Qnc parte muuos Yo, i (oda tanta pniduncin." Ibid., loc. cit. 

ml (iei)te, paiat^nojara tau valientes tiumbres “PuchhI Yo no lo quiero, ui las Aves 

cornu vosutros { Sn me dlgas esas burlas." Iwlarau cn ml Tierra." Zarate, Conq. del 
Xcrez, Conq. del Teru, ap. llarcja, tom. ill, p. Peru, lib. 2, cap. 7. 

234. * Pedro Hzarro, Deacub. y Conq., MS.— 

“DequclosEfjpafiolcrtqucfacla'-hanoidOfc Bdacion del primer Descub.i MS. — Pcd. 
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To tlie-o (laik su^^^;estions Pizarro tinned- -or seemed to tiiui -an unwilling 
ear, showin^^ visible reluctance to proceed to extreme measures with his 
piisoncr.'® There were some few, and amon^^ others Ilt inando de Soto, who 
supported him in these views, and who rej^arded .such measures as not at all 
justified by the evidence of Ataliuallpa’s iruilt. In this stat(‘ of thin<?s, the 
Spanish commander determined to send a small rletachmeiit to llnamachiieo, 
ti) reconnoitre the country and ascertain \vhat i;round there was for the 
rumours of an insurrection. l)e Soto vas placed at the head of the exj)edition, 
Avhifh, as the distance was not jiieat, \\onld occupy hut a few da>s. 

After that cavalier’s departure, the ai;itation amon.i; the soldiers, instead of 
diminishing^, increased to such a dt‘i^ree that rizjirro, unable to resist their 
importunities, consented to brin^ Atahuallpa to instant trial. It '\^as but 
decent, and certainly safer, to have the forms of a tiial. A court was or«;an- 
ized, over which tlui tv;o captains, Pizario and Almauro, were to preside as 
judges. An att(»rneY-.i;eneral w'as named to piosecute for the crown, and 
counsel W'as assii);ned to the i.risoner. 

'J’he char^^es pndened against the Inca, drawn up in the form of interrofja- 
tfiries, wer(‘ twelve in number. Tiie most important wen*, that he had usurpeil 
the crown and assassiijate<l bis biother Iluascar ; that lie bad scpiandeied the 
public revenues since t!io comjuest of the countiy by the Spaniards, and 
Invidied them on liis kuidred and bis minions ; that he'was .guilty of idolatry, 
and of adulterous [iraetiees, indulging openly in a pluiality of wive^ ; finally, 
that he had attempted te excite an insunection against the Sjianiards.'* 

These charges, most of which had ntoience to national usages, or to the 
personal relations of the Inca, over wlndi the Spanish coiuiuerms had eleailv 
no jiirisdietion, aie so absurd tliat the might w'ell jiiuvoke a smile, did they 
not excite a deeper feeling. The last of the charges was the only one of 
inoineiit in such a trial ; and the w'eakuess of this may he inferred tiom tluj 
care taken to bolster it up with tlie others. Tin* mere specification of the 
articles must ba^o been sulfieient to shoiv that the di>om of the Inca was 
already sealed. 

A uimiber of the Indian witnesses were examined, and their testimony, 
filtrated through the interjuetation of Felipillo, reeeivod, it is said, w'lion 
necessary, a very diltereiil colouring from that of (he oiiginal. The exaniina 
lion was soon ended, and “a warm di.s^’ii.ssion,’^ as wc ai(" assmeil by one of 
Pizarro's ow'ii secretaries, “took jilaee in lespect to the [irobable good oi' evil 
that w'ould result from the death of Ataliualli>a.” It w'as a (piestioii of e\- 


Smclio, IM , ap llaiTinoio, torn, lii fol 400 — 
These { .ivaliers wrie uU pn^seiit lu the eniup 
Aunque Contra vi)lurit.iil del du’lu* <n)- 
bermolor, (pie nuiica estubo luori (Mi ello - 
Ib'lacioM del piimer llesciib , IMS — Sd also 
I’edro l’i/.arro, Descub. y MS, — Ped. 

Sunebo. Hel , ap. llarausin, ubj Hupiii 

The speciiicalloii of tiie chaises ajraiiist 
the Jnea N by UarcilasKo lie la VeRa 

((’om. lieul , Parte 2, bb. 1, cap :i7.) (>ii(» 
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mation, and where tliere was no ujoti\e lor 
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being lornmily instituted against the indi.aii 
monarch is ex])bcitly rocognr/ed by several 
contemporary writers, by (lomara, Oviedo, 
uild Pedro Sanclio. (Ivieeio chavttctuii/e.s the 


imlictim lit .as “ a li.adly conli i\ed .md worse 
-wiitteii doMunoit, d(‘vis(‘d l>v a l.vi tions and 
unjiiiiKiphd jiiK'st, a Llimisy notary witlioiU 
coiisoieiice, and olliers ot the liUi* stamp, who 
^\ere all cone* iin il in this \illany ” (Hist, 
do las Indias, MS , I'urte 3. Jib. s, cap. 22 ) 
Alost authorities agiee iii the two jnincipal 
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the conspinu y again'-l lie ''|iaiii.iids 

' “ hoppo I’lssei^i niolto di‘])Utato, et 
ragionat*) del daiiiio et \tile che sariu potvito 
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tlViI. .s.uicho, Jb'l , ap. lliimnsio, tom. in fol 
400 ) It IS iJie laiigiMge of a writer who m.iy 
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wlf. Accouling to Iniu, the conclave winch 
agitated this “ (piestion of e.\pediericy " con- 
histed of the “ oflheis of the ciown and those 
ot the army, a ceitam doi.tor learned in the 
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perliency. lie was found guilty,— whether of all the crimes alleged we are not 
informed, —and he was sentenced to be burnt alive in the great square of Caxa- 
inalca. TIio sentence was to bo carried into execution that very night. They 
were not even to wait for the return of l)e Soto, wlien tlic information he 
would bring would go far to establish the truth or the falsehood of the reports 
respecting the insurrection of the natives, it was desirable to obtain the 
countenance of Father Valverde to these proceedings, and a copy of the judg- 
ment was submitted to the friar for his signature, which he gave without 
hesitation, declaring that, **in his opinion, the Inca, at all events, deserved 
death.'’ 

Yet there were some few in that martial conclave who resisted these high- 
handed measures. They considered them as a poor requital of all the favours 
bestowed on tliem by the Inca, who hitherto had received at their iiands 
nothing hut wrung. Tliey objected to the evidence as wholly insnflicient ; 
and they denied the aulllurity of such a trilmnal to sit in judgment on a 
sovereign prince in the heart of his own dominions. If he were to be tried, he 
should be sent to Spain, and Iiis cause brought before the emperor, who alone 
had power to dcterniine it. 

But the great majority— and they were ten to one— overruled these objec- 
tions, by declaring ihere was no doubt of Atahuallpa’s guilt, and they were 
willing to assume the respon'^ihility of his punishment. A full account of the 
proceedings would be sent to Castile, and the emperor should be informed who 
were the loyal servants of the ciown, and who were its enemies. The dispute 
ran so high* that for a time it menaced an open and violent rupture; till, at 
length, convinced that r(*sistance was fruitless, the weaker party, silenced, nut 
not satislied, contented themselves with onteiing a written protest against 
the.se proceedings, which would leave an indelible stain on the names of all 
conovirned in them.-’ 

When the sentence was communieated to the Inca, he w'as gxeatly overcome 
by it. lie had, indeed, for some time, looked to such an issue as probable, and 
had been heard to intimate as much to those about him. But the probability 
of sucli ail ev(mt is very different from its certainty,— and that, too, so sudden 
and speedy. For a moment, the overwhelming conviction of it unmanned 
him, and he exclaimed, with tears k his eyes, “ What have I done, or my 
children, that I should meet such a fate? And from your hands, too,” said 
he, addressing Pizarro ; “you, who have met with friendship and kindness from 
my people, with whom I have sliared my treasures, who have received nothing 
blit henctits from my liands !’’ In the most piteous tones, he then implored 
that his life might he sjiaied, promising any guarantee that might be required 
for the safety of every Spaniard in the army,— promising double the ransom 
he had already paid, if time were only given him to obtain it."** 

An eye-witness assures us tliat Pizarro was visibly affected, as he turned 
away from the Inca, to whose appeal lie had no power to listen in opposition 


Ihw, that (banco*! to be ^MUl tboui, niitl the 
reverend hatlior Vicente do Valverde.” 

-* “Respondio, quo flrmaria. quo ora ha*-- 
tante para quo f'\ lng*j!»fuoso tondonado .t 
inuerto, porque aim cn lo oMorior qnlhierou 
JuBtificar suintonto.” IIerrei.q lINt, fsoneral, 
dec. 5, lib. 3, cap. 4. 

Garcllttsso has preserved the tiamos of 
some of those who so conragooii‘-ly, though 
ineffectually, Uio popular cry lor tlie 

Inca's blood. (Com. Real , I’arti* 2, lib. l, 
cap. y7.J They were doubtlesfl correct in 


leiiying the right of such a tribunal to Bit in 
judgment on an independent prince like the 
Jlica of PcD)^, but not so I'oirect lii anppoBing 
thuf tl 'ur master the emperor had .a beft'T 
right. Vaflcl (book ii. ch.. 4 ) especially 
animadverts on this pretendeit trial of Ata- 
huallpa, as a manifest outrage on the law of 
nations. 

-• Tedro Pizarro, Dosenb, y Conq., MS.— 
Herrera, Hist, general, doc. .1, lib. 3, cap, 4.— 
Zarate, Conq. del I’eru, lib. 2, cap. 7. 
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to the voice of tlic army and to his own sense of what was due to the security 
of the country.** Atafiuallpa, finding he had no power to turn his Conqueror 
from his puiyose, recovered his habitual self-possessioii, and from that moment 
siibruittea himself to his fate with the courage of an Indian warrior. 

The doom of the Inca was proclaimed l»y sound of trumpet in the. great 
square of Caxanialca ; and, two hours after sunset, the Spanish* soldiery 
assembled by torch-light in plaza to witness the execution of the sentence. 
It was on* the twenty-ninth of August, 1533. Atahuallpa was led out chained 
hand and foot,— for he had been liept in irons^ver since the great excitement 
had prevailed in the army respecting an assault. Father Vicente de Valverde 
was at his side, striving to administer consolation, and, if possible, to persuade 
him at this last hour to abjure his superstition and embrace the religion of his 
Conquerors. lie was willing to save the soul of his victim from the terrible 
expiation in the next world to which he had so cheerfully consigned liLs mortal 
part ill this. 

During Atahiiallpa's confinement, the friar had repeatedly expounded to 
him the Christian doctrines, and the Indian monarch discovered much acute- 
ness in apprehending the discourse of his teacher. But it had not carried 
conviction to his mmd, and, though he listened with j)atience, he had shown 
no disposition to renounce tlie faith of hi.s fathers. The Dominican made a 
last ajipeal to him in this solemn hour ; and. when Atahuallpa was bound to 
the stake, wdth the fagots that were lo kindle his funeral pile lying around 
him, Valverde, holding up the cross, besought him to embrace it aiul be bap- 
tized, promising that, by so doing, the painful death to which he had been 
sentenced should be commuted for tin milder ftjrin of the (jarroter a mode of 
punishment liy strangulation, used for criminals in Spain.®* 

The unhappy monaich asked if this were really so, ami, on its being con- 
firmed by PizaiTO, he consented to abjure his own religion and receive baptism. 
The ceremony was performed by Father Valverde, and the new convert 
received the name of Juan do Atahuallpa, — the name of Juan being conferred 
in honour of John the Baptist, on whose day the event took place.®* 

Atahuallpa expre.sseil a de.sire that hi.s remains might be transporter! to 
Quito, the ])lace of his birth, to be preserved with those of hi.s maternal 
ancestors. Then, turning to Pizarro,Vs a last request, he implored him to 
take compassion on liis young children and receive them under his jirotectioil. 
Was there no other one in that dark company who stood grimly around him, 
to whom be could look for the protection of Ids otispring? rerhaps he thought 
there was no other so competent to afford it, and that tlie wishes so solemnly 
expressed in that hour might meet with respect even from Jiis Conqueror. 
Then, recovering his .stoical hearing, which for a moment had been shaken, he 
su]>mitted himself calmly to his fate,— while the Siwniards, gathering around, 
muttered their credoa for the salvation of his soul I ®® Thus liy the death of 
a 'vile malefactor perished the last of the Incas ! 


nw (I j inyeolf," payH Pedro l*i^arro, “ taw 
iUo general " I'o vide llorar al inar- 

qwes de pe^ar por 710 podtllo dar la vida por- 
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y Conq., MS. 

Xcrea, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barela, tom. 
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h.'ick pail of uliich a stick is attached. By 
tulhting this Ktick tlie noose is tlghtent4 and 
Milfocatio)! is pi Induced. This was the mode, 
probably, of A tahiiallpa's execution. In Spain, 
Instead of the cord, an Iron collar is substi- 
tuted, which, by means of a screw) is com- 
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" Velasco, Hist, de (juito, tom. 1. p. .T72. 
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Uouematbre i suoi plccloltfiglluoll cbe volesee 
tenersegU appre8.<M),& conqueste ultlineparole. 
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I Jlave already spoken of the iterson and the qualities of Ataiiuallpa. lie 
' a handsoifie conntenance,^£ough with an expression somewhat too fierce 
to be plefising*. lijs fr^nie was qmscular and well-proportioned ; his, air com- 
manding ; and his dojiortm'ent in the,^)anisli (inartershad a degree of refine- 
ment^ ,the‘ move interesting that it was touched with melancholy. lie is 
accused of liaving been cruel in his wars and bloody in his revenge.” . It. may 
/bfe true; biit the'^n(*il of an enemy Would he likely" to overcharge the shadows 
‘ bf tlm^portrait. lie is allo^\ed to haye been bold, high-mindea, and liberal.^* 
"All .agree that he showed singular penetration and quickness of iierception. 

, flis-elploits as a Avarrior had ’placed his valour beyond dispute. The best 
V hpniage to it is the reluctance shown by the Spaniards to resioie him to free- 
dom. They dreaded him as an enemy, and tliey bad, done him too many 
wrongs to think that lie could be their friend. Yet his conduct towards them 
frowithe first had been most friendly ; and they repaid it with imprisonment, 
robbery, ancl deatli. 

Tjfe body of the Incii remained on the jdace of execution through the night. 
The following morning it was removed to the church of San Francisco, ivhere 
liis funeral obsequies were performed with great solemnity. Piziirro and the 
principal cavaliers Avent irlTto mourning, ami the troops listened Avith devout 
attention to tlic service of tin* dead from the lips of Father Valverdc.” TJie 
ceremony Avas interrujited by tlie sound of loud cries and Availing, as of many 
voices at the doors of the elimcli. 'riiese A\ere suddenly thrown open, and a. 
number of Indian Avoinen, the Avives and sisters of the deceased, rushing up 
the .great aisle, surrounded the corpse. This Avas not the AAay, they cried, to 
eeleiirate the funeral litos of an Inca; and they declared their intention to 
sacrilice themselves on his tomh and hear him company to the land of spirits. 
The audience, outraged by tins frantic behaviour, told the intiuders that 
Atahnallpa had died in the faith of a Ohristian, and that the Ood of the 
Ohrisdans abhorred such sacrifices. 'I’hcy then causi'd the Avomeii to he 
excluded from the cliuith, and M‘veral, letirin^ to their own (piarters, laid 
violent hands on themselves, in tJic vain hope of accompanying their beloved 
lord 'to the bright rnaiisions of the Niin.^'’ 

k dicentlo ppr raninia sna h Jjpagnuoli clir and ( nioltics," Xcn*/., “ fo»- he was the 
orano all’ intonio il Ciedo, I'u subitoaftoKato. ’ , pn-atest biiti lu^r, as all apiec, that the world 
Pod. Sancho, Ilel , ap. Kainnsio, torn. in. loJ. ever saw; making notlilng ot lazing a whole 

,'*1)9. — Xerez, Comj. del J’ern, ap. llama, tom. town t<» the ground lor the most trifling 

ill. p. 2:M. — Pedro ll/arro, JAeseub y ('oiH| , c.irencLVOid iiiasHaenng a Ihou^aiul persons loi 
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i Pob. del I’iru, MS. — Kelauoii del pinner cia, tom iii. j). 2.14.) Xerez was the private 
IJescub., MS. — Zarate, Con(|. del JVru, lib. 2, .secretary of Pizario. Saiieho, who, on the 

cap. 7. — The death ot Ataiiuallpa has many depaitmc of Xerez for Spam, succeeded him 

points of resemblance to that ot Caupolican, ni the same ollice, pays a more decent tribute 

the great Araucaman chief, asdesciiliedin the to the memory ol the Jnca, who, he trusts, “ is 

historical epic of Ercilla. Hoth embraced the reteived into glory, since he died penitent for 

religion of their conquerors at the stake. Ins viiis. and in the true faith of a Chiistian." 

tliough Canpolican was so far less fortunate JVd Sancho, Itel., ap. Kumusio, tom. iii. lol. 

than the Peruvian monarch that his conver- U99. 

slon did not save him from the tortures of a Kl hera mny reg.ilado, y muy Serlor," 

moat agonizing death, flo was impaled and says Pedio Plzurro. (^iJescub. y t’onq., MS.) 

sliot with arrows. 'I lie aimited verses reflect “ Mui disjiui'sto, .sabiu, auiiuoso, franco," says 

so faithfully the characteis^f the early adven- (fomara. (^Hist. de las Ind., cap. IIH. 

turers, in which the fanaticism of the Crusader ' Th secretary Sancho seems to think 
was mingled with the cruelty of the conqueror, that the Peruviana must have regarded these 

and they are so germane to the pi esent aubject, funeral honours as an ample coiupensatlun to 

that 1 vvould willingly quote the passage w'crc Atahuallpa for any wrongs he may have sus- 

It not too long. .See La Araitcana, Parte 2, tained, since they at om» ral.scd him to a level 

canto 24. with the .Spaniards ! Ibui., Joe. dt. 

■*' "'riius he ptifl the penalty of his errors Uelaclon del primer Descub, MS. See 
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Atahuallpa s rehiains, notiMthstanding hi^ request, weie taid iii cemetery 
of San Francisco Bui from thence, as is repori^, after the Spaniards Icyi 
Caxaiiialoa, th#»y were sfecietly loinoved, g^ud oarricd, as he bacl desired, to 
Quito The colonists of a later time .supposed that some trea^>ure;S might ha,Ve 
been biuied with the body But. on ‘'excavating the ground, neither treasure, 
nor jemains u ere te he discovered ^ ' 

A day oi two after these tragic events, Heinandode Soto returned ftom^ 
his excursion Gieat was Iirs astoiiislunent and indign«ition at learning 
Jiad been done in his ab^ihre He sought out Pizario at once, aim fpttyd 
him, '^ays the chioiiicler, “ with a great felt hat, by way of mou;niug, Alouch^ 
over his eyes,” and in his diess and deineanoiii exh'hiting all the sliow ot 
soiiow “ Yoirhavc actid rashly,’ said De Soto to Inm bluntly; “Atahu 
allpa has been basely slandeied 'J heie was no enemy .it Iliiamachuco ; no 
rising among the natives 1 have met with nothing on the lOfWl but dajumn- 
stmtiou^ of good will, and all is quiet If it was netessaiy to bring the Inca 
to trial, he should have been taktn to Castile and judged by the cinpeisjli^ 1 
would have pledged .nyself to sm him saf< on boaid tin vessel Plzairo 
( orifbssed that he hs<l been pitapit ite, and said that h(‘ hid been Received 
by Rirpielnii, Vabeidc ind the otheis 'Hast cfiaiges soon k iclad the eais 
ot the treasurei and the 1 )ommic.in, who, m tlieii tmir, exculpated themselves, 
ind upbiauled Ibzano to lu> fwt, as the only one lesjjonsible foi the deed 
The dispute lan high , and the naities were htaid by the by stindcis to give 
one another th( he ’ “ This vulgu sipiabhle among the leatleis, so soon attei 
the event, is the best comnu ntaiy on the inupiity of then own proceedings 
and the iiinocenee of the Inoa 

The tieatiiient of Atihuallpa, fio hl^t to list, foims uiidoulitedly one ol 
the daikist chapter in Npinish (oloniil Instoiy Thtie may have been 
Jiussacies peipetiatcd on a moie txteiulid sr«alt and executions accompanied 
with a groatei uhnemont of (riulty But tin blood stained annals of the 
Conquest alloid no siuh exxmpk ot told lu iit(d and s\ tematK pdseuition, 
not of an enemy, but of one wIum* whole depoitment hail been that of afiicnd 
and a beiiefactoi 

From the hour that Pi/iiio and lus followers hid entered within the sphere 
of Ataluiallpas intlnence, the hand o^ fiiendship had been extended to tbim 
by the natives Then hist act, on ciossmg the mountains, was to kidnap the 

Vppondix Iso 10, wlidc I lias (itol in 11 ISOT ) If;noiaucran(i( n dnlit^ t nllsciiLrIy 
original wsfral of tlie cuntf'inp !ai> n ti furllui 

of Atahuallpa s fxeiutnn sslmii being ii "• ‘ Ilallaronk mon'-trand i niutbo sonti 

nianu'icript are not \ny iwussihU ^.vtii to imoiito con uu piaii >1 uibrcio de tieltro 

Spinmrds j>iu«>lo en la labr/a jMjr 'ut> < inuy lalidj 

* Ol diun lo*! indns que est t su sopuki » sjbre los ojos 0\ n 1 Hist do las Jiidias 

junto u iiiaCiu/ de I’lelia klaiua qui c ti Ids, I iirtt- < lib h c ip 22 

<11 el C( mciiterio del fon\<nto d S* 1 1 m Hid Vis, nl i Hupra Pedro Pi/ario, 

CISCO Montosinos, AiinaUtt MS aiiolSn Pistub y C onq VIS — Se< App( n li\ No 10 

"Oviedo lli‘'t d( 1 18 Indian, VIS Parte 1 his loniarkihl account ih given I>v 

Ub 8, cap -2 — Accoiding ti Stevenson Ovudo not in the b d> ot hla nanalive, but 

“In the chape 1 belonging to he eonmuii Inoncofthcst suppleuientar> chaptirH which 

gaol, which was foinici Iv pxrt of the palace, h< niakcH the vehicle ot the most misv^cl 

the altar ntands on the stvm on which Ata Ivncous, yit oftentiims im]) 0 itait, gossip, 

niiallpa was plac d hv tin Spamaids and i expecting the grrat traiisav^tions of his hiH 
8t tangled, and under which In wa» buried tory As he knew familiarly the leaders in 

(IltBidencp in South Aim rica, vol li p IbJ) these transactions, the testimony winch he 

M nitesinos,Nw ho wrote m irc than a century collected, somewhat at ranooin, is of high 

after the Conquest, tells us that spots of authority Ihe reader will find Oviedo s 

blood were still visible on a broad flarf«tone, account of the Incas death extracted, in thr 

in the prison of Caxarimlru, on which At* oiiglnai, among the other notices ol this 
liUttllpa was 6c/«a<>cl ( \iinales M^ ifo catastrophe, in Appen lix No 10 
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ii\onarch and niassacro his people. The seizure of his person mi^ht be vindi- 
cated, by those who considered the ^nd as justifying tlie means, on the ground 
that it was. indispensable to secure the triumphs of the Cross. But no such 
apology ciin be urged foi* the massacre of the unarmed and helpless popula- 
tion, —as wanton as it was wicked. 

The lonff confinement of the Inca had been used by the Conquerors to wring 
from hi^^ his treasures with the hard gripe of avarice. During the whole of 
this dismal period he had conducted himself with singular generosity and good 
iaith. He had opened a free passage to the Spaniards through every part of 
Tfiis empire, and had furnished every facility for the execution of their plans. 
When these were accomplished, and he remained an encunfbrance on their 
hands, notwithstanding their engagement expressed or implied, to release 
him,^and Pizarro, as avo have seen, by a mrmal act acquitted his captive of 
any further obligation on the .score of the ransom,- -he was arraigned before 
a mock tribunal, and, undcu* pretences equally false and frivolous, was con- 
demned to an excruciating death. From first to lastftlie policy of the Spanish 
conquerors toAvards their unhappy victim is stamped AvitH barbarity and 
fraud. 

It is not easy to acipiit Pizarro of being in a great degree responsible for 
this policy. Ifis ]iavtisans have laboured to shovv that it was forced on him 
by the necessity of the case, and that in the death of the Incii, especially, he 
yielded reluctantly to the importnnitics of others.'*''* But, AV'eak as is this 
apology, the historian ayIio has the means of comparing the various testimony 
of the pci'iod will (‘omc tc a ditlejcot conclusion. To liim it will appear that 
Pizarro had proliably long felt the removal of Atahnallpa to be essential to 
the success of his ehternnse. He foresaAv the odium that Avould be incurred 
by the death of hi.s royal captive Avithont snflicient grounds ; Avhilehe laboured 
to estaolish these, he ‘still shrank from the responsibility of the deed, and pre- 
ferred to perpetrate it in obedieiici' to the suggestions of others, rather than 
his own. Like many an nnnnncipled politician, he Avished to reap the benefit 
of A bad act and lot others hear the blame of it. 

Almagro and his follcAAors arc reported by Pizarro’.s secretaries to have first 
in.sisted on the Inca’s death. They Avei^p bmdly supported by the treasurer 
anfl the royal officers, Avho considered it a.s indispensable to the interests of 
the crown ; and, finally, the rumours of a conspiracy raised the same cry 
among the soldiers, aiitl Pizarro, Avith all his tenderness for his prisoner, coulil 
not refuse to bring him to trial. The form of a trial Avas necessaiy to give an 
appearance of fairness to the proceediiig.s. That it AA^as only forin is evident 
from the indecent haste AvithAvhich it Avas conducted,— the e.xamiiiation of 
evidence, the sentence, ainl the execution being all on the .same da/. The 
multiplication of the charges, dp.signed to place the guilt of the accused on the 
strongest ground, had, from their very uiimlwr, the onj)Osite effect, provmg 
only 9ie detcniiinatioji to convict him.' If Pizarro had felt the reluctance to 
his conviction Avhich he pretended, why did he send De Soto, Atahnallpa's 
best friend, away, Avheii the inquiry was to he instituted? Why was the 
.sentence so .summarily executed, as not to aftbtd opportunity, by tliai cavalier’s 
return, of disproving tRe truth of the principal csiarge, — the, only one, in fact, 
with Avhich the Spaniards had any conceni ? The solemn farce of mourning 

*'•* C^tra. su voluntad scntenclo u muerte ap. Kamufilo, tom. 111. fol. 399.) Even OA'tedo 
a Ataballpa.” (Pedro Pizarro, Dfsenb- y seemB willing to admit it jiossibletliatPizarro 
Conq., MS.) ♦'fJontra Yoluutad del dicho may have been aomewbat deceived by others : 

ciobeniador.’* (RB )icLon {l(‘l P^lnier l>scub., “Que tambien se puede creer qiie era en- 

MS.) “Ancora che motto li dispiaLesrc di gafiado.” Hist, de las Indla.s, MB., Parte 3, 

venir a quf‘f.to hUo.” (Pid. .Sanrlm, He!., lib. 8, cap. ‘2tj. 
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ami deep sorrow affected by Pizarro, who by tliese lionours to the dead would 
intimate the sincere regard he had entertained for the living, was too thin a 
veil to impose on the moat credulous. 

It is not intended by these reflections to exculpate tho rest of the army, 
and especially its officers, from their share in the infamy of the transaction. 
Rut Pizarro, as coniinander of the army, was mainly responsible for its 
measures. For lie was not a man to allow his own authority to be^.wrested 
from his grasp, or to yield timidly to the impulses of others. He did not even 
yield to his own. Ills whole career shows him, whether for good or for evil, , 
to have acted with a cool and calculating policy. * 

A story has been often repeated, whicli refers the motives of Pizarro’s con- 
duct, in some degree at least, to personal resentment. The Inca had r^uested 
one of the Spanish .soldiers to write the name of God on Ins nail. Tliis the 
monarch showed to several of his guards successively, and, a.s they read it, 
and each pronounced the same word, the sagacious mind of the barbarian was 
delighted with what seemed to him little short of a miracle,— to which the 
science of his own nation afforded no analogy. On .showing the writing to 
Pizarro, that chief rennimed silent; and the inca, finding he could not read, 
conceived a contempt foi- the comiiiander who was even less informed than his 
soldiers. This he did not wholly conceal, and Pizarro, aware of the cause 
of it, neither forgot nor forgave it.^* The anecdote is reported not on the 
liighest authority. It may be true ; but it is unnecessarv to look for the 
motives of Pizarro’s conduct in personal phjue, wdien so many proofs are to bo 
discerned of a dark and deliberate pohi-y. 

Yet the arts of the Spanish chieft m failed to reconcile Ids countrynmn to 
the atrocity of h s procccdin.cr8. It is singular to observe the difference 
between the tone assumed by the first chroniclers of the transaction, while it 
was yet fresh, and that of those who wrote when the lapse of a few years Imd 
shown the tendency of public opinion. The first boldly avow the deed as 
demanded by exiiediency, if not necessity ; while they deal in no measured 
terms of reproach with the character of their imfortimate victim.^* The 
latter, on the other hand, while they extenuate the errors of the Inca, and do 
justice to his good faitli, are unreserved in their condeinuatioii of the Gon- 
(luerors, on whose conduct, they say, IJeaven set the seal of its own reprobation, 
by bringing them all to an untimely and miserable end/* The sentence of 


The story is to be found m (Jarcilasso do 
la Yoga (Com. lieu]., Purto 2, cup. 3»), and 
ill no other w liter of tho period, m fur us 1 uiu 
aware. 

I have already noticed the la^ish epi- 
thets heaped by Xere/ on tbc Inca’s cruelty. 
This account was printed In Spain, in 
tUo year after the execution. *• Tlio proud 
tyrant,” says the other secretary. Saricho, 
‘‘would have repaid the kindness and goo<i 
treatment he bad received from the governor 
and every pne of us with the same coin with 
which he itsuahy paid bis own followers, 
without any fault on their part,— by putting 
them to death.” (Ped. Sancho, liel., ap. 
Jiamusio, tpni. ill. fol. 399. “He deserved 
to die,” says the old Spanish Couquerur before 
quoted, “and all the country was rejoiced 
that he was put out of the way.” Bel. d'un 
Capltano Spagn., ap. Ilamuslo, tom. iii. fol. 


“Las demostraciones que despues sc 


vicron bieu maniflcstan lo mui fnjusta quo 
luc, . . . puesto que todos (juantos entendie- 
ron en ella tuvleron despues mui desasiradas 
muertes.” (Naharro, Ktduciou siiiuaiia, MS.) 
(foraara uses iK.irly the same language. 
“ No a\ qne rcpreliendcr il los que leinataron, 
piles el tiempo, 1 <«us pocados los eastigaron 
dci>pues ; ui todos elU>,s acabaron mal.” (Hist, 
do las Ind., mp. lls.) According to the 
iormer writei, Felipiilo paid the forfeit of 
ills crimes, ^ome time afterwards,— being 
hanged by Almugro on the expedition to 
Chili,— when, as "gomr he confessed 
having perverted testimony given in favour 
of Atahuallpa's iiuiocence, directly against 
that monarch.” Oviedo, usually ready enough 
to excuse the excesses of his countrymen, I^ 
unqualiiied in bi& condemnation of this whole 
proceeding (see Appendix No. 10), which, 
says asother contemporary, “fills every one 
with pity who has a spark of humanity In his 
lx)8om.” Oonq. i Fob. del Plru, ilS. 
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contemporaries has been fully ratified l)y tliat of posterity;^® and the per- 
secution of Atahualli)a is regarded "vvith justice as having left a stain, never to 
be eftaced, on the Spanish arms in the iJew World. 


(dlAPTER VHI. 


DISOIIDKIIS IN PKllU -IMAUnr TO crZCO — ENCOONTKU AVITII THE NATIVES - 

ciiAiiLcrrniMA iiriiNT-— ariuval in erzeo — j)ES('iiii*Tf(‘N of the city — 

TKEASUIIE FOUND TUEUE. 


1533-1634. 


The Inca of Peru was its sovereitrn iji a peculiar sense, lie received an 
ol»cdience from Ins vassals nioie implicit than that of any despot; for Ins 
authority reached to the most secret conduct,- to the thoughts of the indi- 
vidual. lie was reverenced as more than human.* He was not merely the 
head of the state, but the jioiiit to which all its institutions convergn^d, as to a 
common centre,— the keystone of the political fabric, which must fall to pieces 
by its own Aveight when that was withdrawn. So it fared on the death of 
Atahuallpa.* His death not only left the thione vacant, without any certain 
successor, but the maniuT f)f it announced to the Peruvian people that a hand 
stronger than that of their Incas had now' seized the scejitre, and that the 
dynasty of the Children of the Sun had passed away h>r ever. 

The natural conseciucncos of such a conviction followed. The beautiful 
order of the ancient inditutions w'as broken n]», as the authority which con- 
trolled it w'as withdrawn. The Indians broke out into greater excesses from 
the uncommon restraint to which they had been before subjected. Villages 
were 1 unit, temples and palaces were phnulered, and the gold they contained 
was scattered or secreted. Gold and siher ac(piire(l an imiiortance in the 
eyes of the JViuvian, w'hen he saw the importance attaclH*d to them by his 
conquerors. The precious metals, which before smwed only for pnrpose.s of 
state or religious decoration, were iiow' hoauU'd uj) and buried in caves and 
forests. The gold and .diver concealed by the natives were aflirmed greatly lo 
exceed in (piantity that wdiicli fell into^tlie hands of the Spaniarcls.^ The 
remote provinces now' shook off their allegiance to tho Incas. Their great 


*" Tlio most ominf-nt pxamjtio (»f iliis is 
pjvf'ii by Quint.aii.v in bis Tiionioir ot I’l/uiro 

l r. spafiolos tolobres, tom. ii.\ llirouj^lmut 

which the writer, OMiig above the ot 

national prejudice, 'vliich too oUon blind tlie 
oycH of his countr>inen, liolds the scale of 
historic criticism with an impartial liand. 
and deals a lull measure ol reprobation to the 
.ict(jr'< in these di‘»mai scones. 

' “Such was tlie awe in whiih the fnea 
was held,” say.s jVclio Pizarro, “th.U it was 
only necessary for him to intimate hi-stoiu- 
munds to that effect, and a Peru* laii would at 
once jump down a jirecipK^j, hang himself, or 
put an end to his Hie in any way that was 
p'-p.‘-eribed." Descub. y Conq., MS. 

■* Oviedo tells us that the Jnca’s right name 
wah Atabaliva, and that the .Spaniards usually 

mi. wspelt It, because they thought much more 
of getting treasure for them8clvc> than they 
did of the name if the person who owned 


it. (Hist, de las Indias, MS., Paite n, lili 
H, raji. IB ) N evert lie less, I have pielened 
the authority of Garcilosso, who, a Peruvian 
himself, and a near kinsman of the Inca, 
must be Piippoeed to have been well in- 
lormed. Ills conntrymen, he says, pretended 
that tho (ocks muiortcd into Peru by the 
Spaniards, when they crowed, uttered the 
n.ame of Atuhnallpa , “and 1 and the other 
Indian hoys,” adds the historian, “when we 
weie at siliool, used to mini ic them.” Com. 
Itenl., Parte 1, lib. 9, eap. 23. 

‘ “ 'I'hut which the Inca gave the Spaniards, 
said some of the Indian nobles to Penalcazar, 
the ronq .eror of Quito, was but as a kernel 
of corn, compared with the heap before him.” 
(Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS,, J*arte 3, 
Jib. H, cap. 22.) See also Pedro PlzarrQ, 
Descub, y. Concp, MS. — Kelacion dH primer 
Descub., MS. 
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captains, at the head of distant armies, sot up for tliomselves. Ruminavi, a 
commander on the borders of Quito, sou^^ht to detach that kingdom from tlie 
Peruvian empire and to reassert its ancient independence. The country, in 
short, was in that state in which old things are xias^mg away and the new 
order of things has not yet l)een established. It Avas in .1 state of revolution. 

The authois of the revolution, Pizarro and Ids followers, remained nieaii' 
Avhile at Caxamalca. Rut the first step of the Spanish commander was to 
name a successor to Atahuallpa. It would he easy to govern under the vene- 
rated authority to which the homage of the Indians had been so long paid ; 
and it was not difficult to find a successor. The true lu'ir to the croAvn was a 
second son of Iluayua Capac, named Manco, a loyitimate brother of the unfor- 
tunate Huascar. Rut Pizarro had too little knowledge of the dispositions of 
this prince ; and he made no scruple to prefer a broMier of Atahuallpa and, to 
jiresent him to the Indian nobles as their future Inca. AVe know nothing 
of the cliaractei of the young Toparca,Avho probably lesigned himself without 
reluctance to a destiny wliicli, however humiliating in some points of view, 
was mon* exalted than lie could have lioned to obtain in the regular course 
of events. The ceremonies attending a iVruvian coronation ivcre oliserved, 
as well as time would allow ; tne brows of the young Inea w(‘re encircled ivitb 
the imperial fwrla by (be hands of his coiuiueror, and he received tlie homage 
of his Indian vassals. They w(‘re (lie less reluctant to pay it, as most of those 
in the eaini) belonged to tlie faction of Quiti*. 

All thoughts A\ere now eagerly turned towards Cuzco, of which the most 
glowing accounts A\ere circulated aim ug the soldiers, and whoso temples and 
royal palaces ivere re]>ieseutcd as blazing with .i old and silver. With imagina- 
tions thus exeited, Pizarro and his e'.dire company, amouiiliug to almost five 
hundred men, of whom nearly a ti.ird, probabl}, ivere cavalry, took their 
departure early in September from Ca.\auialca,~a jilace ever memorable as 
the theatre of some of th(‘ most strange and sanguinary scenes recorded in 
JiLstory. All set forward in high spirits,— the soldier^ of Pi/airo fiom tlie 
expectation of doubling tlieir present riclies, and Almagro's followers from the 
prospect of sharing eiinally in the spoil ivith “the first compierors.” ^ The 
voniig Inca and the old cliief Challcuchima accompanied the march in their 
litters, attended liy a numerous retinue of vu'-sals, and moving in as much 
state and ceremony as if in the i)osst«^sioii of real power.^ 

Their course lay aloim tlie great road of the Incas, which stretched across 
the elevated regions of the’ Cordilleras, all the way to Cuzco. It was of neaily 
a niiiforni breadth, Ihongh constructed with dillerenfc degrees of care, according 
to the ground.” Sometimes it crossed smooth and level valleys, which offereil 
of themselves little inipedniimit to the travelh'r : at other times it followed 
the course of a iiKmiitaiii-stream that tlow’ed round tlu* ba'^e of some beetling 
clifl, leaving small sjiace for the foothold ; at others, again, where the sierra 
was so precipitous that it seemed to preclude all farther progress, the road, 
accommodated to the natural sinuosities of the grouml, w'(nind round the 
heights Avhich it would Iiave been impossible to scale directly.' 

Rut, altliough managed w'itli great address, it was a formidable passage for 


The “ fiiRt conquerors,” according to (lar- 
cilasRo, wen; held in especial honour by those 
who came alter thi*ui, though they were, on 
the whole, men of less consideration and 
fortune thilri tlie later advcntureis. Com. 
Koal , Parte 1 , lib. 7, cap. U. 

® Pedro Piiarro, Descub. y Coiui., MS. — 
Naliarro, llelacion suniaria, MS. — ^Ped. 


fiaiicho, Picl., aj). lianiusio, tom. iii. fol. 400. 

•' “ Va todo cl cuiuino <le una traza y aii- 
rbura hcc Uo a rnano.” Helacion del primer 
Dchcub., ^IS. 

’ ‘‘Kn muclias partes viendo lo ([ue estu 
adolanto, parcce cosa impossible podcrlu 
pasar." Ibid. 
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tlie cavalry. Tlie iiiountaiii was liewn into steps, but the rocky ledges cut 
up the hoofs of the horses ; and, thougli the troopers dismounted and them 
by the bridle, they suffered severely in their efforts tu keep their footing." 
The road was constructed for man and the light-footed llama ; and the omy 
heavy beast of burden at all suited to it was the sagacious and sure-footed 
mule, with which the vSpanish adventurers were not then provided. It was a 
singular chance that Spain was the Land of the mule ; and tlms the country 
was speedily supplied with the very animal that seems to have been created 
for the difficult passes of the Cordilleras. 

Another obstacle, often occurring, was the deep torrents that rushed down 
in fury from the Andes. They were traversed by the hanging bridges of 
osier, whose frail materials were after a time broken up bjr the heavy tread of 
the cavalry, and the holes made in them added materially to the dangers 
of the passage. On such occasions the Spaniards contrived to work their 
way across the rivers on raft, swimming their horses by the bridle.’ 

All along the route they found post-houses for the accommodation of 
the royal couriers, established at regular intervals ; and magazines of grain 
and other commodities, provided in the principal towns for the Indian armies. 
The Spaniards profited by the i>ruJent forecast of tlie l^enivian govenmient. 

Passing through sevc'ial Jiamlets ainl towns uf some note, the principal of 
which were Iluamacliuco and llnanuco, Pizarro, after a tedious march, came 
in sight of the rich valley of Xauxa. The march, though tedious, had been 
attended with iittle surfeViug, except in crossing the bristling crestS of the 
Cordilleras, which occasionally obstructed their path,— a rough setting to the 
beautiful valleys that lay scattered like gems along this elevated region. In 
the mountain passes they found some inconveiiieiuo from the cold ; since, to 
move more quickly, they had disencumbered themselves of all superfluous 
baggage, and were even' unprovided with tent...* ** “ The bleak winds of the 
mountains penetrated the thick liarnessof the soldiers ; hut the poor Indians, 
more scantily clothed, and accustomed to a tiopical climate, suffered most 
severely. The Spaniard seemed to have a hardiiiood of body, fis of soul, that 
rendered him almost indifferent to climate. 

On the march they had not been molested by enemies. But more than 
once they had seen vestiges of tlieni in sinoking liamlets and ruined bridges. 
Reports, from time to time, had reached Pizarro of warriors on his track ; and 
small bodies of Indians were occasionally seen like dusky clouds on the verge 
of the horizon, wliich vanished as the Spaniards appioached. On reaching 
Xauxa, however, these clouds gathered into one dark mass of warriora^ which 
formed on the or>posite bank of the river that flowed through the valley. 

The Spaniards advanced to the stream, which, swollen by the melting of 
the snows, was now of considerable width, though not deep. The bridge liad 
been destroyed ; but the Conquerors, without hesitation, dashing boldly in, 
advanced, swimming and wading, as they best could to the opposite liahk. 
The Indians, disconcerted by this decided movement, as they had relied on 
their watery defences, took to flight, after letting off an impotent volley of 
missiles. Kear gave wings to the fn^tives ; but the horee and his rider were 
swifter, and the victorious pursuers took bloody vengeance on their enemy for 
having dared even to meditate resistance. ^ 

* Ped. Sanclio. KeL, ap. Bomusio, tom. ill. campaftna setiza coperto alcuiio, sopra la 
fol. 404. iieue, ne pur bebber souuenlmento dl Ipgue 

’ Ibid., nbl supra.— Kolacion del primer lie da luangiatp.'* Pedl Sniicho, Kel., ap. 
De^'iib., iM8. Ilaiuusio, tomi ili. fol. 401. 

** La notte doimirono tutii iu quella 
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Xauxa was a considerable town. It was the place already noticed as having: 
been visited by Hernando Pizarro. It was seated in the inidst of a verdant 
valley, fertilized by a thousand little riUs, which the thrifty Indian husband- 
men drew from the parent river that rolled sluOTshly throup:h the meadows. 
There were several capacious buildings of roinm stone in the town, and, a 
temple of some note in the times of the Incas. But the stronp: arm of Father 
Valverde and his countrymen soon tumbled the heatlien deities from their 
pride of place, and established, in their stead, the sacred eftijifies of the Virgin 
and Child. * 

Here Pizarro proposed to halt for some day.s, and to found a Spanish colony. 
It was a favourable position, he thought, for holding the Indian mountaineers 
in check, while at the same time it attbrded an easy communication with the 
sea-coast Meanwhile he determined to send forward Do Soto, witli a detach- 
ment of sixty horse, to reconnoitre the country in advance, and to restore the 
bridges where demolished by the enemy.** 

That^active cavalier set forward at once, but found considerable impediments 
to his progress. The traces of an enemy became jjioro frecpicnt as he advanced. 
Tlie villaj'es were burnt, the bridges destroyed, and heavy rocks and trees 
strewed in the path to impede the march of the cavalry. As he drew near to 
Bileas, once an important place, though now eliaced from the jnap, lie had a 
sharp encounter with tlic iiati\es, in a mountain-defile, Avliicli cost him the 
lives of tw'o or three tioopers. The loss was light ; but any loss was felt by 
the 8pafturd.s, so little accustomed as tliey had been of late to resistance. 

Still pressing forward, the Spanish captain crossed the river Abancav and 
the broad waters of the Apurimac ; and, as he drew near the sierra of Vilca- 
conga, he learned that a considerable body of Indians lay in wait for him in 
the dangerous pas.ses of the mountain'^ The sieira was several leagues from 
Cuzco ; and the cavalier, desirous to i ach the farther side of it before night- 
fall, incautiously pu.s.ied on his wearie«l horses. When he was fairly entangled 
in its rocky defiles, a multitude of tarmed warriois. springing, as it seemed, 
from every cavern and thicket of the sierra, filled the air with their war-cries, 
and rushed down, like one of their ouu mountain -torrents, on the invaders, as 
they were painfully toiling uj) the steeps. Men and horse's were overturned in 
the fury oi the assault, and the foremost files, rolling !)ack on those below, 
spread ruin and consternation in their ranks. J)e Hoto in vain endojivoiired 
to restore order, and, if possible, to charge the assailants. The hor.ses were 
blinded and maddened by the missiles, while the desperate natives, clinging to 
their legs, strove to prevent their ascent np the rocky pathway. De Soto saw 
that, unless he gained a level ground which opened at some distance before 
him, all must be lost. Cheering on his men with the old battle-cry, that always 
went to the heart of a Spaniard, he struck his spurs deep into the sides of his 
wearied charger, and, gallantly supported by his troop, broke through the dark 
array of warriors, and, sliakiiig them off to the right and left, at length suc- 
ceeded in placing himself on the broad level. 

Here both parties paused, as if by mutual consent, for a few moments. A 
little stream ran through the plain, at which the Spiinianls watered their 
houses ; and, the animals having recovere(i wind, De Soto and his men 
made a desperate charge on their assailants. The undaunted Indians sus- 
tained the shock with firmness ; and the result of the combat was still doubt- 

Carta de la Justicla y RegimJonto do la cup. 10.— Kelacion del primer Deecub., MS. 
Ciudad de Xauja, MS.— Pedro Pizarro, IV- Pod. Sniicbo, Kel , ap. KaniusiOi tom. iii. 

scitb. y Con<i.,'*MS.— Couq. f Pob. del Pirw, fol. 40&i 
Herrera, Hist, soiicral, dec. 6, lib. 4, 
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fill, when the si jades of evening, falling thicker around thcni, separated the 
combatants. 

Both parties then witljdrew from the field, taking up their respective 
st^itions witliin bow-shot of each other, so that the .voices of the warriors on 
either side could be distinctly heard in the stillness of the night. But very 
different were the roHections of the two hosts. The Indians, exulting in their 
temi)orar> triumph, looked with confidence to the inorrcwv to cofnpletje it. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, iverc jiroportionably discouraged. They were 
not prepared fur this spirit of resistance in an enemy hitherto so tame. 
Seveml cavaliers hud fallen, - one of them by a blow from a I*eruvian battle- 
axe, wliich clove lus liead to the chin, attesting thi* power of the weapon and 
of the arm that used it.‘^ Sev(‘ral liorses, too, had been killed ; and the loss 
of these was almost as severely felt as that of their riders, considering the 
great cost and difficulty of transporting them to these distant regions. Few 
either of the men or horses lia^l escaped without wounds, and th^ Indian 
allies had sutfi‘red still more severely. 

It seemed probable, from the pertinacity and a certain order maintained in 
the assault, that it was direcK'd by some leadm- of military experience, — per- 
haps the Indian commander Quizqiiiz, i\ho was said t(‘ be hanging round the 
eiiviions of Cuzco with a eonsiderahle force. 

NotAvithstaiiding the r(‘asoiiable cau.se of apprehension for the morrow, De 
Soto, like a stout-hearted ^’avalier as he ivas, strove to keep up the^pirits of 
liis folloiver.s. If tbe> liad beaten oft’ the enemy when their horses were jaded 
ami their own strength nearly exhausted, how much easier it would be to 
come off victorious when both weie restor^'d by a night’s rest! and lie told 
tliem to “ trust in th(‘ Mmighlv, \iho ivould never desert his faithful followers 
in their extiemity.' TIh^ event justified lie Soto's confidence in this season- 
able succour., 

From time to time, on his mar(*Ii, he had sent advices to Pizarro of the 
menacing state of the eomitry, till his (ommander, hecominn seriously alarmed, 
wa.s apiireliensive that tli(' cavalier might he overpowered by the superior 
numbers of thi' enemy. Ifc accordingly detached Almagio, with nearly all 
the remaining horse, to liis support, — unenoumhered by infantry, that he 
might mov(* the faster. Tliat etheient leader advanced by forcefl nmrelies, 
stininlated hv tlie tidings which met him on tin road, and was so fortunate 
as to reach t)ie fo<»t of the sierra of Yilcaconga the very night of the engage^ 
ment. 

There, liearing of the encounter, he pushed forward without halting, though 
liis hor-ses were spent with tiavel. The niglit was exceedingly dark, and 
Almagro, afraid of stumbling on the enemy s bivouac, and desirous to give 
De Soto infoi Illation of his apinoach, commanded his trumpets to sound, till 
the iiote.s, winding through the defiles of tlie mountains, liroke the sliiinbers 
of his countrymen, sounding like blithe.st music in their ears. They quickly 
replied with their own bugles, and soon had the satisfaction to embrace their 
deliverers. 

Great was the dismay of the Permian host wdien the morning light dis- 
covered the fresh reinforcement of tlie ranks of the Spaniards. Tliere wa.s no 
use in contending with an enemy who gathered strength from the conflict, 
and who seemed t6 multiply his numbers at wdll. Without further attempt 
to renew the fight, they availed themselves of a thick fog, which luing over 
the lower slopes of the hills, to effect their retreat, and left tlie passes open to 

Pc(J. Santlio. U(‘I , ap Ramusio, loc. cit. Herrera, Hist, goncral, dec, 5, lib, 5, cap. 3. 

** I’wlro rrorro. lic^cvib. y Coaq., MS.— 
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tiic invaders. The two cavaliers then continued tlieir march until they extri- 
cated tlieir forces from the sierm, when, taking up a secure position, they 
proposed' to await there the arrival of Uizarro.*^ 

The comniailder-in -chief, meanwhile, lay at Xauxa, where he was greatly 
disturbed by the rumoMrs wljiich reached him of the stiite of the country. Jlis 
enterprise,* thus far, had gone forward .so smoothly Uiat he wa.s no better pre- 
pared than his lieutenant to meet with resistance from the natives. He did 
not seem to comineliend that the mildest natine might at^ L-ist he roused by 
oppression, and, that the massacre of their Inca, whoin they n’garded witli 
such awful -Veiievation, would he likely, if anything could ilo it, to wake them 
from their ape thy. 

The tidings which he now received of tin* retreat of the Peruvians were 
most welcome ; ami he caused mass to he .'-aid, and thanksgivings to be offeieil 
lip to Heaven, “which had shown itself thus favoiiiable to the Christians 
throughout this mighty enterprise.” Tlie Spixniard wasevei a CnisadtT. He 
was ill the sixteeiitli century w'liat Cce/o‘ (fe i^ion and his brave knights were 
in the twelfth, with this ditforeuce ; theea\alier of that day fought for the 
C'toss and for glory, while gold and the* ('i-oss were lli(‘ watchwords of the 
Spaniard. The spirit ot (‘lii\ahv had waned somewdiat hefon* the spirit of 
trade; hut tlie lire of n-hgious enthusiasm still burned as bright under the 
(luilted mail of the Amei'‘’an Oompieior as it did of yore under the iron 
panoply rtf the .soKli(‘r of Palestine. 

It se(‘med jirohahle that some man of authority had organized, or at least 
countenanced, this icsi dance of tiu* natives ; and .suspicion fell on die captive 
cliief Ohallcuclnma, who was accused of maintaining a secret eoiTOsnoiidoncc 
with his confederati' Qniz(]uiz. Pizar»*o waited on the Indian noble, and, 
eharging him witli tlu' conspiracy, rep. cached him, as lie had formerly done 
Ins royal master, witn ingratitude towards the Spaniards, who had dealt with 
him so liberally. He concluded by the assurance iliat, if he did not cause the 
l^eruvians to lay down their arms and tender their submission at once, he 
slioiild be burnt alive m) soon as they reached Almagros fpiarters.*** 

The Indian chief listened to the tiTrihle menace vvith the utmost composure, 
lie denied liaving liad any cwiiimiiiiicatioii wnth his countrymen, and .said that, 
in his present state of c(Uilinenient at least, he could have no power to bring 
them to .submission, lie th. ii icmaiiidl doggedly .silent, and IMzarro did not 
IJiess the matter fiirtluM*.*^ Put ho placed a strong guard over liis prisoner, 
and cau.scd him to he put in irons. It w'as an ominous proceeding, and had 
been the jneciiisi'i of tlie death of Atahuallpa. 

liefoie (putting Xauxa, a misfortune befell the Spaniard-s, in the dcatn of 
their creature the young Inca Tupar(_a. Suspicion, of course, fell on Cliall- 
eiichiiiia, now selected as the .scape-goat for all tln^ oHbnces of his nation. It 
was a disappointment to Piziirro, who lioped to find a convenient .shelter for 
Jlis future procecdiiig.s under this .shadow of royalty.''^ 


' 'I li(* .'ictoiiril nf Jit* .Soto’s aff.iir with flic 
Is gncii ill inoic oi les^ detail, liy 
J’cd .Sanoho, RpI., up, ISamu-'io. tom. liJ. foi, 
40.'), — (]on(i. i I’ob. del I'lni, MS, llelacioii 
del primer Descah, MS., I’edio I^i/airo, 
Dpscub.y Con«i , MS pe’hun^all present in 
the army. 

Pedro Vl/.arr(), ])est ub. y (Vini] , MS.— 
l*cd. .Saiicho, Tlel., ap. Itamusio, tom. lii. 
lol. 406. 

‘ Ted. SanUio, Kel., ap Ramusio, ubi 
bupra 


It seems Troni the ianguaRO of the letter 
addressed to the t mperoi hy f he municipalit}' 
of Xau-\o, that the troops tlierobohes w'ore 
far Irom heiiiR convinced of ChallcuLhima’s 
guilt: “ihiblicti file, aiinque dello no ubo 
aveiigiiacioii in eeitenidad, (]iie el capitan 
C'haliconiinaii le ahia dado ieihaa o a beber 
con quo muiio.” (Jarta ile la Just, y Reg. du 
Xaiija, IMS. 

” Atconiing to Velasco, Toparca, whom, 
liowfver, ho calls by aiiotlu r name, tore TO 
the Ui idem bestowed o.i linn by I*i,iairo, with 
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The general considered it most prudent not to hazard the loss of his trea- 
sures by taking them on the inarcn, and he accordingly left them at Xauxa, 
under a guard of forty soldiers, who remained there in garrison. No event of 
importance occurred on the road, and, Pizarro having effected a junction witli 
Alniagro, their united forces soon entered the vale of Xafpiixaguana, about 
live leagues from Cuzco. This was one of tljose bright spots, so often found 
embosomed amidst the Andes, the more beautiful from contract with the 
savage character of the scenery around it. A river flowed through the valley, 
affording the means of irrigating the soil and clothing it in perpetual verdure ; 
and the rieli and flowering vegetation spread out like a cultivated garden. 
The beauty of the place and its delicious coolness commended it as a residence 
for the Peruvian nobles, and the sides of the hills were dotted with their 
villas, which afforded them a grateful retreat in the heats of summer.*^ Yet 
the centre of the valley was disfigured by a quagmire of some extent, occa- 
sioned by the frequent overflowing of the watei-s ; but the industry of the 
Indian architects had constructed a solid causeway, faced with heavy stone, 
and connected with the great road, which traversed the Avhole breadth of the 
morass.** 

In this valley Pizarro halted for scvenal days, while lni refreshed his troops 
from the well-stored magazines of the Incas. II is fir^t act was to bring Chall- 
cuchima to trial, — if trial that could be callefl, where sentence may be said to 
liave gone hand in hand with accusation. We are not informed of the nature 
of the evidence. It was suftiv ient to satisfy.the S))ani^h captains of^the chief- 
tain’s guilt. Nor is it at all incredible that Challcuchima should have secretly 
encouraged a movement among the people, designed to secure his coimtry^s 
freedom and his own. He was condemned to 1 h'. burnt alive on the spot. 
“ Some thought it a .hard measure,'* says Tlerrora ; ‘‘ but those who are 
governed by reasims of <,tulc policy are apt to shut their eyes against every- 
thing else.”' ** Why this cruel mode of execution w'as so often adopted by the 
Spanish Conquerors is not obvious ; uule.ss it was that the Indian was an in- 
fidel, and fire, from ancient date, seems to have been considered the fitting 
doom of the infidel, as the type of that inextinguishable flame which awaited 
him in the rejjions of the darn net!. 

Father VaTveide accomj)anied the Peruvian chieftain to the stake. He 
seems always to have been ])resent at this dreary moment, anxious to profit 
by it, if possible, to w'ork the con version of the victim. He painted in gloomy 
colours the dreadful doom of the imheliever, to whom the w^aters of baptism 
could alone secure the ineffable glories of paradise.** It does not appear that 
be promised any commutation of pimisliment in this world. But nis argu- 
ments fell on a stony heart, and the chief coldly replietl, he “ did not under- 
stand the religion of the white men.” ** He might be pardoned for not 
comprehending the beauty of a faith which, as it would seem, had borne so 
bitter fruits to nim. In the midst of his tortures he showed the characteristic 
courage of the American Indian, whose power of endurance triumphs over the 
power of persecution in his enemies, and he died with his last breath invoking 


disdain, and died in a few weeks of chagrin. 
(Hist, de Quito, tom. I. p. 377.) Tliis writer, 
a Jesuit of Quito, seems to feel himself bound 
to make out as gUo(i a case for Atahiialljm 
and bis family as if he had been expressly 
retained in their behalf. Ilis vouchers— whe n 
he condescends to give any— too inrelybear 
him out in his statements to inspire us with 
r h < onfidence In his corrtrtnesB. 


* "Aula Gil este valle muy sumptuosos 
nposentos y rlcos adondo )os sefiores del 
('U7CO sal Ian a tomar sue plazeres y solazes.” 
('ic’/a de Leon, Crdnlca, cap. 91* . 
ilbld., »l supra. 

general, dec. 5, lib. 6, cap. 3. 

Pcd. Sancho, R(l., ap. Knmuslo, tom. 
ill. fol. 40C. 

Ibid., loc. clt. 
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the name of Pachacamac. His own followers brought tlie fagots to feed the 
flames that consumed him.*® 

Soon after this tragic event, Pizarro was surprised by a visit from a Peru- 
vian noble^ who came in great state, attended by a numerous and showy 
retinue. It was the young prince Manco, brother of the unfortunate Huascar, 
and the rightful successor to the crown. Being Inought before the Spanish 
commander, he announced his pretensions to the throne and claimed 'the pro- 
tection of the strangers. It is said he had meditated resisting them by anns, 
and had encouraged the assaults made on them on their march, but, finding 
resistance ineffectual, he had taken this politic course, greatly to the dis- 
pleasure of his more resolute nobles. However this may be, Pizarro listened 
to his application with singular contentment, for he saw in this new scion of 
the true royal stock a more effectual instrument for his purposes than he could 
liave found in the family of Quito, with whom the Peruvians liad but little 
sympathy. He received the ipung man, therefore, with great cordiality, and 
aid not hesitate to assure hiiri that he had been sent into the countiy by his 
master, the Castilian sovereign, in order to vindicate the claims of Huascar 
to the crown and to pimisn the usurpation of Iiis rival.*'' 

Taking with him the Indian prince, Pizarro now resumed his march. It 
was interrupted for a few hours by a party of the natives, who lay in wait for 
him in the neighbouring sierra. A sharp skirmish ensued, in uliich the Indians 
behaved with great spirit and inliieted some little injury on the Spaniards ; 
but the- latter at length, shaking them ofl‘, made goo»l tlieir passage through 
the defile, and the enemy did not care to follow them into the open country. 

It was late in the afternoon when the Conquerors (ame in sight of Cuzco.‘^ 
The descending sun was streaming his broad lays full on the imperial city, 
where many an altar was dedicated to his worship. . The low ranges of build- 
ings, showing in his beams like so any lines of silvery light, filled up the 
bosom of the valle> and the lower slopes of the mountains, whose shadowy 
forms hung darkly over the fair city, as if to shield it from the menaced prfJ- 
fanation. It was so late that Pizarro r&solved to defer his entrance till the 
following morning. 

That night vigilant guard was kept in tlic camp, and the soldiers slept on 
their arms. But it passed away without annoyance from the enemy, and early 
on the following day, November 15th, 1555, Piziwro i)ropared for his entrance 
into the Peruvian capital.** » 

The little army was formed into three divisions, of which the centre, or 
“ battle,” as it was called, was led by the general. The snlairos were thronged 
with a countless multitude of the natives, vvlio had flocked from the city and 
the smTounding country to witness the showy and, to them, startling pageant. 
All looked with eager curiosity on the straiigers, the fame of whose terrible 
exploits had spread to the remotest j>arts of the empire. They gazed with 
astonishment on their dazzling arms and fair complexions, which seemed to 
proclaim them the true Children of the Sun ; and they listened with feelings 
oi mysterious dread as the trumpet sent forth its prolonged notes through the 
streets of the capital, and the solid ground shook under the heavy tramp of 
the cavalry, 

Pedro Sanclio, Rel, ap. llamuslo, loc. cit. Uegaron h . vUta do la rludad del Cu7^.*' Itc- 
— Pedro Piz&rro, Descnb. y C^nq., MS.— The laclon del primer Desciib., MS. 

MS. of the old Conqueror is Hbintu-li damaged The chronicles differ as to the precise 

in this pait of It that much of his account is date. There can be no better autboritieo 
entirely effaced, than Pedro Sancho's narrative and the Letter 

Ped. Sanclio, Rel., ap. Hamueio. tom, iii. ot the .Magistrates of Xauxa, >\hich iJiave 
fol. 406 —Pedro Pizarro, Descab, y Conq., MS. folIouTd in (bo text. 

Y dos horas antes quo el Sol sc pusrese. 
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The Spanihli coiiimancler mlo directly up the i^reat square. It was sur* 
rounded by low j)iles of buildings, among which were several palaces of the 
Incas. One of tJiese, erected by Ilnayna Oapac, was surmounted by a tower, 
'while the ground-floor was occupied by one or more immense halls, like those 
doscribed in (Jaxamaica, where the Peruvian nobles held their fites in storiiiv 
weather. These buildings allorded convenient barracks for the troops, though 
during the first few ueeks they remained iiiuler tljeir tents in the o\mi]^lazay 
with tiieir horses picketed by their side, ready to repulse any insurrection of 
tlie inhabitants.^® 

The caj)ital of the Incas, though falling short of the El Dorado which had 
engaged their credulous fancich, astoidshed the Spaniards by the beauty of its 
edifices, the length and regularity of its streets, and the gootl order and apfiear- 
ance of comfort, even luxury,' visible in its numerous population. It far 
surpassed all they had yet seen in the New World. 'Ihe population of the 
city is computed by one of tlui Pomiuerors at two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, and tint of tin* suburbs at as many more.^® This account is not con- 
firmed, as far as 1 have seen, i>y any other wiiter. But, however it may be 
exaggerated, it is (‘eitain th/it (.’uzco was the metropolis of a great emjdre, the 
residence of the court and the chief nobility ; frequent(‘d hy the most skilful 
mechanics and artivins of every description, wlio found a demand for their 
ingeninty in the royal precincts ; wJiile the place was garrisoned liy a numerous 
soldiery, and was tin* resort, finally, of emigrants from the most distant pro- 
vinces. The (luarters whence this nudley pojmlation came were indicated by 
their peculiar chess, and es]»ticially their head-gear, so rarely found at all on 
the Ameiican Indian, which, with its variegated colours, gave a picturesque 
effect to the groups and masses in the streets. The habitual order and decorum 
maintained in tins multitanons assem lily shove ed the excellent police of tlie 
capital, where the only sounds that disturl)(*d tlu‘ rejiose of the Siianiarils were 
the noises of feasting and dancing, which the natives, with happy insensibility, 
constantly jirolonged to a late hour of the niglii.'^* 

The edifices of the? better sort- and they were very numerous --.were of 
stone, or faced with stone.” Among tlu‘ piincipal wen* the royal residences ; 
as each sovereign built a new palace for liimself, covering, though low, a large 
extent of ground. The walls were sometimes stained or paintefi with gaudy 
tints, and the gates, we are assured, Svere .sometimes of coloured marble.” 

I’ed. Siuiclio, UhI , aj) Uuniu^^io, iodi. hi. tlio bctt<‘r kind of honaps, not con.siderlnR tlie 

f(d. 407. — darnliusso, (’oiii, Uc.il., Carti- 1, Id). mini huts, or ralhor hovels, which niiide so 

7, cap. 10. Uelacioii del pi liner I)< -cub , MS larne a jiuit ol a Term iait town, as di serving 

■" “Ksta ciiidnd era imiy giaiide i mill iiotue. 

jiopulosa de graiides cditicios i (oniaicas ” “llcran tantoa los ataiulMires que de 

quando los Espailolf^’ ciitraron lapnmera VO/. noche se oian por todas partes bailundo y 

en ella havia gran uiiitid.id de gente, neria caiitando y liebieiulo que toda la mayor parte 

pueblo do mas de 40 mill, veeinos solaiueate do la fiocho se los pasava eii esto coildiana* 

Jo que touiaha la ciiidad, quo airaialles i co- raeiite.” J’c'drol’l/urro, Descuh. y Conq , MS. 

marea en deredor del Cuzco a 10 d Us leguas ** I.a luagglor parte di questo case hoiio 

ereo yo que haMa docieiitos mill. Indios, di pietra, et Taltre hano la ineta della facciata 

poique Oslo era lo ma^ ])obl.Hdo de todos estos di pietra.” J'ed. .Suncho, Ilel., ap. Ramusio, 

leiuos." (Coiiq. i l*ob. del JMru, MS.) The turn. ill. ful. 413. 

tvrtnoor *• liouseliolder” is computed, usually, ' “(•be sonole principal! della cittA diplnte 
fvs repre.sentlng live individuals.- Yet Father et lauorate, et di pietra; et la miglior d'ei.R 0 

Valvenle, In u letter writ^fn a few years e la casa di (luAinacaba Cacique vecchio, et la 

alter thi>, speaks of the city as Jiaving only poila d’tssa e di marmo bianco et rosso, et 

till ee or four thousand houses at the time of d’altri colorl." (Ibid., ubi supra) The 

its occupation, and the suburbs as liaving buildings w'cre usually of treestone. There 

nimgen oi twenty thousand. (Carta al Em- may have been porphyry from the neigh bour- 

pMipbr, MS., ‘.^0 de l^laizo, i5niM It is ing mountains mixed ^\ith this, wbkb the 

possible that he took into the account only Spaniards mistook for marble. 
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“In the delicacy of the stone work, \say.s another of the Conouerors, “the 
natives far excelled the Spaniards, thou^jli the roofs of their dwellings, instead 
of tiles, were only of thatch, but put together with the nicest art.’’ The 
sunny climate of Ouzco did not require a very substantial material for defence 
against the weather. 

The most important building was the fortress, planted on a solid rock that 
rose boldly above the city. It uas built of liewn stone, so tinelv wrought that 
it was impossible to detect the line of junction between the blocks ; and the 
ap])roachcs to it were defend(*d by three semicircular parapets, composed of 
such heavy masses of rock that it bore resemblance to the kind of work known 
to architects jis the CyclopeaTi.* The fortress was raised to a heiglit rare in 
Peruvian architecture ; and from the summit of the toner the eye of the spec- 
tator ranged over a magnificent prospect, in which the wild features of tlio 
mountain-scenery, rocks, Avoods, and Avatei falls, aa ere mingled Avith the ricli 
venlure of the valley, and the sJiining city filling up the foreground, - all 
blejuled in sAveet harmony under the deep azuie of a tropical sky. 

The streets avck* long and narroAv. They AV(*i‘e arranged Avith perfect regu- 
larity, crossing one another at right angles ; and from the great Mpiare diverged 
four principal streets connecting Avitli the high-roads of the empire. The 
sonare itself, and many parts of the city, Avere paved ^vith a fine i»el)hle.®* 
TniMUgh th(‘ heart of the ca)*ital ran a river of juiie A\ater, if it might not he 
rather termed a canal, the hanks or sides of which, for the distance of tAventy 
leagues, Avere faced with stone *'* Acnw< this stream, bridges, constructed of 
siiiiilar broad flags, Aven* thrown at inteivals, so as to afford an easy communi- 
cation betAseen the diflerent quarters of the capital.®' 

The most snmpluous edifice inCiiz-. in the times of the Incas was im- 
donhtedly the great' IcMiqde dedicated to the Sun, Avlnch, studded Avith gold 
jilates, MS already noticed, Avas surioundcd hy convents ami dormitories for the 
priests, with their gardens and liroad parterres sjiarkhng Avitli gold. Th(‘ 
exterior ornaments had been already removed by the (Joiujiieiors, all but 
the frieze of gold, Avliich, imbedded in the stones, still encircled the principal 

“ “ Todo liibradd do plodr.i uiiiy prlinn, taiitorm, psta <mi ui) i l.idoiii dc uii /mo on ol 

«pi. cioitn to(U la (.iiitfiii dosta (ihilad liato tuul M»]irp cl piu‘bli> uiia lortal'VH mui 

gum vcutaj.i la <lc Ksp.ifia, aim<iuc ciiocch Inca <»l»rada dc caiitcna, tail do \or ipio jmo 

«li' toja que todas las uisas siiio os la tortalo/a, I'^paflolos ipio ban andmlo Uoiiios ostraiio's 

quo ora hoc'lia do a/aitoas, son oubicrtas d«* <Iic<mi no Imvor visfo of to odobcio igii.tl .-il 

paja, auaqup tan jiriiiiainonto puosta, quo dollu.” Carla do l.i Just, y Kog. d'* Aaujn, 

paioco bion.” Kcdacion dol pi liner iH’scub., MS. 

MS, ‘ *' (In rio, ol on.il baja por niodio do l.i 

‘ Ped. SaiitUc, Pii'l , a]), llaniiislo, loin, iii , < ilxlad y do^do ipio n.ioo, mu-- do voiiitu Icfiu is 

nl)i supra. — xV passaKc in the Lofter of the jior aquol valli- .ibajo dciulo hay nnnJias 

Municipality of Xauxu is worth quotini^, as poblatnmos, \ a on'esado todo jxu cl suolo, y 

conhruinig on the best authoiity N»nic ol the la** varrainas do un t ]>nt(' y do otra hoclias 

intorosting partinilars rnontioned in the (o.\t * docantoiu labrada, tosa muiia \ ista, in oidu ” 

“ li>tv cilxiad OH la iiiojor o niaior quo on la Kolacion ikM piiiuoi Dcsonh , MS 

tierra hg ba vibto, i aim on Viidlas; c doiiuios ‘ The roador will llnd a tew rojiotltions in 

a V. AI qiics tan hornioaa i do tan buoiios this thaptor ol what 1 Ji ivc ulroady habl, in 
cdoficios quo on Espaila Horia iiuiy do \er; tho Jntiuductioii, Cii/co iiiidor tlio lijcas. 

ticne las called por niucho conciorto on pedia- Jhit tho tacts hoio Ntatod aro foi tlio nio«t part, 

daa i por medio dollas iin tafio oiilosado, la drawn fioni othoi sourcos, and some ropotition 

plaza OH liecha on cuadia i ompodiada di* was iina\oidal)lo in order to ^lvo, a distinct 

qnijaa pequoflas todus, ttnlas las mas dc las imago ol tho capital 

oasaa son dc Sefiores Print ipalos heolias do 

• [Mr. Mark Pam, who pxamiiied tho ruins of overy travollor with astonlshiiiont ami 
in 1H63, has given a minute doscnptionof this adin’ration.” I'ranslation of Cu zu dc l^n. 

“ gigantic treble lino of Cyclopean fortifica- p. 325, note.— En J ^ 

tions,” which, ho says, “must fill the mind 
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building. It is probable that the tales of wealth so greedily circulate<l among 
the Spaniards greatly exceeded the truth. If they did not, the natives must 
have been very Micccssful in conceiiUng their treasures from the invaders. 
Yet much still lemained, Jiot only in the great House of the Sun, but iu the 
inferior temples which swarmed in the capital. 

Pizarro, on entering Cuzco, had issued fcn order forbidding any soldier to 
offer violence to the dwellings of the inhabitants.®* But the palaces were 
numerous, and the troops lost no time in plundering them of their contents, 
as well a.s in despoiling the religious edifices. The interior decorations sup* 
plied them with considerable booty. They stripped off the jewels and rich 
ornaments that garnished the royal mummies in the temple of Coricancha. 
Indignant at the concealment of their ^treasures, they put the inhabitant^, in 
some instances, to the torture, and endeavoured to extort from them a con- 
fession of their liiding-places.®* They invaded the repose of the sepulchres, in 
which the Peruvians often deposited their valuable effects, and compelled the 
grave to give up its dead. No place was left unexplored by the rapacious 
Conquerors; and they occfisionatiy stumbled on a mine of wealth that re- 
warded their labours. 

Ill a cavern near the city they found a number of vases of pure gold, richly 
embossed with the figures of seipents, locusts, and other animals. Among the 
spoil were four golden llamas iiiul ten or twelve statues of women, some of gold, 
others of silver, ‘‘ whicli merely to see/’ says one of the Conquerors, with some 
iiaivete^ “ was truly a great satisfaction.” The gold ivas pronably thin, for the 
figures were all as large as life ; and several of them, being reserved for the 
royal fifth, were not recast, but sent in their original form to Spain.*® The 
magazines were J^tored with curious commodities ; rielily-tintod ixines of cotton 
ana feather- work, gol<l sandals, and slippers of the same material, for the 
women, and dresses composed entirely of beads of gmld.** The grain and other 
articles of food, with which the magazines were filled, were h3d in contempt 
by the Conquerors, intent only on gratifying their lust for gold.** The time 
came when the grain would have been of far more value. 

Yet the amount of treasure in the capital did not equal the sanguine ex- 
pectations that had been formed by the Spaniards. But the deficiency was 
supplied by the plunder which they liad collected at various places on their 
march. In one place, for example, they met with ten planks or bars of solid 
silver, each piece being twenty feet in length, one foot in breadth, and two or 
three {inches thick. They were intended to decorate the dwelling of an Inca 
noble.*® 

The whole mash of treasure was broiiglit into a common heap, as in Caxa- 


)• mando el murquoz dar \ii progoii 

que niugun ospaflul fuene » eiitrar eii las ca-as 
de lo8 iiaturalps 6 toiualle** nadu." l*ediM 
rizarro, De.scul). y Coiiq., MS. 

Gomara, lliat. do las Ind.. cap. 123. 

“ Et fra Taltre co^o siiiKokri, era veder 
quattro castratl dl fin oro multo grandi. et 10 
o 12 statue dl d6ue, della grandozza delle 
dOne dl quel paese tutte d'oup flno, coal belle 
et ben fatte cunio se fosaoi'o \iue. . . . 
(juoste furono date nel quinto die toccaua a 
S. M." (Ped. Sancho, Kel., ap. Kaiiiuaio, tom. 

estatuas y tiguras de 
orwKItlata enteras, hecha la forma toda de 
nru^nipger, y del Umaflo della, muy blen 
Ubradw.*' ReladdwMel primer Descub., MS. 

** Avia ansi mismo otraa mnehas plumas 


do diferentes colores para este efecfo de hacor 
rropas que veotiaii los sefiorea y eefioras y uo 
otro en lostiempos desus fiestas, avia tambton 
mantas heebas do ohaquira, de oro, y de plata, 
que horan vnas quentecitos muy dollcadas, 

J iue parecia cosa de espanto ver, su Ueebura.” 
Vdro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
Ondegarda Rel. Prim., MS. 

*<Puos atidandd yo buscando tnahiz u 
otras cosao para comer, acaso entre en vn 
bubio donde halle estos tablones de plata que 
tengo dicho que berau hasta dtez y de largo 
tenian velnte pies y de anobor de vno y de 
gordor de tres dedM, dl potlcla dello al mar- 
quez y el y todos los'demas one con el estavan 
entraron A vello." Pedro Pizarro, Descub y 
Conq., MS. 
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nuJca ; and, after some of the finer specimens had been deducted for tlfip 
the remainder was delivered to the Indian goldsmiths to bo melted 
down into ingots of a uniform standard. The division of the spoil was made 
on the same principle as before. There were four hundred and eighty soldiers, 
including the garrison of Xauxa, wlio were each to receive a share, that of the 
cavalry being ’double that of the infantry. The amount of t)ooty is stated 
variously by those present at the division of it. According to some, it con- 
siderably exceeded the jansoin of Atahuallpa. Others state it as less. 
Pedro Pizarro says that "each horseman got six thousand oro, and 

eacli one of the infantry half that sum ; ** though the same discrimination was 
made by Pizarro as before, in respect to the rank of the jjarties, and their 
relative services. Rut Sancho, the royal notary, and secretary of the com- 
mander, estimates the whole amount as far le^s,— not exceeding five hundred 
and eighty thousand and two hundred pesoA dt oro^ and two hundred and 
fifteen thousand marks of silver.^* In the absence of the official returns, it is 
impossible to determine winch is correct. But Sancho's narrative is counter- 
signed, it may be remembered, by Pizarro and the royal treasurer Riqiiehne, 
and doubtless, therefore, shows the actual amount foi which the Conquerors 
accounted to the crow’u. 

Whichever statement ive receive, the sum, coinhined with that obtained at 
Caxamalca, might well have satisfied the cravings of the most avaricious. The 
sudden infiux of so much wealth, and that, too, in so transferable a foim, 
among a party of reckless adventurers little accustomed to the possession of 
money, had its natural effect. It supi)lied them with the means of gaming, so 
strong and common a passion with the h paniards tliat it may be coiisidereil a 
national vice. Fortunes wore lost and won in a single day, sufficient to render 
the proprietors independent for life ; and many a desperate gamester, by an 
unlucky throw of the dice or turn of the cards, saw himself stripped in a few- 
hours of the fruits of years of toil and obliged to begin over again the business 
of rapine. Among tliese, one in the cavalry service is mentiom»d, named Le- 
guizano,* who had received as his share of the booty the image of the Sun, 
which, niised on a plate of burnished gold, spread over the walls in a recess of 
the great temple, and which, for some reason or other, — perhaps because of its 
superior fineness, — was not recast like Ibe otlier ornaments. This rich prize 
the spendthrift lost in a single night ; whence it came to be a proverb in 
Spain, Juega el Sol antes que amanezeuy “ He plays away the Sun before 
sunrise.” 

The effect of such .a surfeit of the precious metals was instantly felt on 
prices.. The most ordinary articles were only to be bad for exorbitant sum.s. 
A quire of paper was sold for tea pesos dx oro ; a bottle of wine, lor sixty ; a 
sword, for forty or fifty ; a cloak, for a hundred,— .sometimes more ; a pair of 
shoes cost thirty or iorty pesos de oro, and a good horse could not be had for 
less than t^venty-five hundreiL"*^ Some brought a still higher price. Every 

** Dertcub. y Conq.. MS. cap. 20. 

Pcd. Sanebo, ilel., ap. Ufttnuslo, tom. iii. Xorof, Tonq. flol Feni, np. Uaroio, tom, 

fol. 409, iii. p. 2r,3. 

Garcilasso, Com. Ileal., Parte 1, hb. 3, 

* [Or Lejetsema, — the etme person 'whoso wards,'* and devoted himself with zeal and 
will l 9 referred to in Book 1. chop. 5, note 37, mltgence to the public service. He held 

and printed in Appendix No. 4. According: several offices, married an Inca princess, took 

to OatellaBso, he bad been a great gambler," part iu the civil war8,~geuerally on the 

but his loss on the present occasion proved winning side,— and survived all his old com- 

his salvation, as he “hated play ever after- panions in arms.— Ep.] 
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article rose in value, ^£;o](l and* silver, the renresentativos of all, declined* 
Oold and silver, in short, seemed to “be the only tilings in Oizco that -were not 
wealth. Yet there were some few wise enough to return contented with their 
present gains to their native coiintrt. Here their riclies brought thfemeon* • 
sideralion and competence, and, while they excited* the' envy of their country- ‘ 
men, stinmiated them to seek their own fortunes in the like path of adventure. 


CHAPTER IX. . 

M.W INCA niOWNKT)— MI’NirirAL UKOrLATlOXS— TERKIIlLK 3fAneJl OP' AWA* 
RADO— lATKKVJKW WITH IMZARKO POUXDATION OF LISIA — IlERXAIIDO 
IMZARRO RKAC11J:S Sl*Al>— SENSATION AT COURT— FEFDS OF- 
AM) THE FIZARKOS. 

1534 - 1635 . 

"ihiE first care of the Spanish general, after the division of the booty, was to 
place Manco on the tlirone and to obtain foi him the recognition of his country- 
men. He, accordingly, presented the young prince to them as ^hei^ future 
sovereign, the legitimate son of Huayna C/apac, and the true heir of the Peru- 
vian sceidre. Tlie anmuieiation was receued with enthusiasm by the jieople, 
attached to th(‘ memory of his illustrious fathei, and i)lease(l that they were 
still to liave a monarch rule over tliem of tlio ancient line of Cuzco. 

Everything w'lis done to mamtam th(‘ illusion with the Indian jiopulation. 
The ceiemomes of a corona uon were studious! v observed. The young prince 
kept the prescrilied fasts and vigils ; and on the a])pointed day the nobles and 
the ])eoplc, with tlie wliob* Spanish soldiery, a^sombled in the great sipiare of 
(’uzeo to witness tlu concluding ceremony. Mass was puldicly performed by 
Father \alverde, and the Inca Mam o leceivcd the fringed diadem of Peru, 
not from the hand of the higii-priest of Ins nation, hut from his conqueror, 
Pizarro. Tlie Indian loids then lendensl their obeisance in the cusloinary 
form; after wliicli the royal notary lead aloud the instrument asserting the 
supremacy of the Castilian cioavii, amt requiring the lioniace of all present to 
its authority. This address was explained by an interpieter, and the cere- 
mony of hoinage was performed by each one of the parties weaving the loyal 
banner of Castile twice or tlirice with his liands. Manco then pledged the 
kSpanish commander in a golden goblet of the sparkling chichn ; and, the 
latter having cordially emhraced the ikwv monureh, the trumpets announced 
the conclusion of the. ceremony.^ Put it was not the note of triumph,* hut of 
humiliation ; for it proclaimed that the armed foot of the stranger was in the 
lialls of the Peruvian Incas ; that the ceremony of coronation was a miserable 
pageant ; that their prince himself was but a pnpjiot in the liands of his con- 
(jueror ; and that the gloiy of the Children of the tSim liad departed for evci’ ! 

Yet the people readily yielded to Hie illusion, and seemed willing to acce[)t 
this image of their ancient independence. The accession of the young monarcli 
was greeted by all the usual jT'tes and rejoicings. The mummies of his royal 
ancestors, with such ornwnents as wore still lett to them, were paraded iijthc 
great square. They were attended each by his own numerous rctinueji^ho 
performed all the menial offices, as if the object of them were alive and could 
feel their import. Each ghostly form took its seat at the banquet-table, — 

‘ Pedro Pizniro, IVecub. y Cotiq., 3IS — ped Sancliu, Uel., ap 113^11*510, tom. iii. fol. 40n 
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ndw'j aliis ! stripped of the viagiiificeiit^ervice witli vvliicli it was wont to bkiAo 
at these hii?h 'festfvaJs,—aiid the /quests diftnk deep to the illiistrioiis dead. « 
■ Dancing siicceeiled the carousal, and the festivities, piuloiit^ed to a late hour, 
^Yere eontinnetll light after night l»y thegiddvpoi)ulati()n,as"]f their eoiKpierors 
Miad'uot been intrenched Tii tne capital ! * — Wluit a contrast to the A/tecs in 
thes Conquest of Mexico ! 

Vizafro’s iiext concern was to organize a nuinicipal government for Cuzco, 
like those in the cities of the luycMit country. Two alc(d<Jes< were apjiointc'd, 
and eight alnoiig which la.st functionaric's \v(‘rp his lirothers (lonzalo 

and Juan. The oaths of’^ilhce wCre administei’ed with gieat solemnity, on 
the t\venty-four<K of 3Iarch, l.VU, in presence both of Sjiaiiiards and jVru- 
vians, in the public .s<piare ; as if tbe general wi'n' willing by this ceremony 
Jo intiniatfe to the latter that, while they retaiiUMl the semlilancc of then 
ancierit institutions, the real jiower \uis heiicefoith ve'^tod in their coiupioiors. ’ 
lie invited Hpaiiiards to settle in the idace by bbt^ial grants of lands and 
houses, for uliicli means A\eie adbrdod by tbe numerous j»alaces and pnblic 
buildings of the Incas; and many a ca\alier wIi'j bad bciMi too poor in his 
own Country to fiitd a place to lest in now saw himself the proprietor of a 
spacious niaiisioii that miglit have eiiteitained the retinue of a jii mcc.* Kiom 
this time, *says an old clounicler, J‘izano, uho had liitlieito been distin- 
guished his military title nf “Captain-General,” was addressed by that of 
‘‘Governor. ’ f?oth liad been be'*tow'ed on him by the ro>al grant. 

'Kor did the chief neglect tin* interests of religi<m. Father Valverde, whose 
nonpuation as Bishop of Ciizeonot long aft‘*i wards received the Papal sanction, 
prepared to enter on the duties of his olli'-e. A plate was selected for the 
rathedral of his dioce'O, facing the idujt. \ spacious monastery suli'-eiiueiitly 
rose on the viiiiis of the gorgeous House ot tlieSuu ; its walls were coiislnicted 
of t!ie ancient stones ; thealtai \^as laised on the sp(>t wlieio shone the luight 
image of the Pmaivian deity, and the cloisters ot the Indian teniplt* were 
trodden by the fviais of St. Dominic.’’ To make the metamorjdiosis more 
complete, the House of tlie Virgins of the Sun was ri'placed by a Roman 
Catholic nunnery.' Christian clnin-hes and monasteries gradually sunplant(‘d 
the ancient edifices, and such of the latter as were suftered to remain, despoiled 
of their heathen insignia, ucio jdaced under the protection of the Cross. 


■■ T’rdro J’l/aiio, Il.^scul). y (’oiiq., AIS — 
“ por ].i mtifiana il>a :il ctilcnuiiiuMito 

ilomh* estaluii cadti iino por oulm <*nil)aN.i- 
iiiados coiuo C!i duho, y asfiit.idos eii siis 
‘'lyns, y COM Tuiiclia M-ncrai ion y ro*<pclo, 
lodos por ordiM) los sacnlian do alli y los ti;i- 
Lian il la c^iiidad, toniondo cada into mi Mtoi.i, 
y lionibros con sii lilnoa, ipio lo tiuj^sen, y 
ansi dosta maneia todo ol soivn io y adorc/f s 
conio si cstuliicra vIno.” licLuIon df 1 priinor 
1 »pscub., MS. 

‘ I’ed. Sanclio, Itel , ap. llaninsin, tom iil. 
fol. 409. — Moiitosinoa, Annalc.s, ."MS ,ano I.VIU 
-Aetto de I'l fundacion del (’uwo, MS. — 'rin.'S 
instrument, which b'donga to the collrctioii 
of Mufioz, records not only the names of the 
magistrates, Imt of the I'ccinas wiio foimed 
the iirst population of the rhi'istian capital 
“ Aetto de l.a fiinducion del Cn7«o, M'*. - 
Pedro Pizarro, Descuh. y Ouiq., ]\IS- tiaici- 
lasso, t’oui. Keai., I'arte 1, lib. 7, cap. 9, et 
aeq.— When a building was of immense si/e. 
Its happened with some of the temples and 


p.il.ices, it was .'issigned to tw > or even thru' 
oi Hie lollqlierots " I’o eac li toolc lu-' sliaio ol 
11. (runilasfio, wlio liiMiibes the city ns if 
was soon alt u Hie ( 'oiiqiiest, cnmnienioi.ues 
witli siilTli lent proli\iiy the n lines of He* 
tM\.dieis among wlioin the binldings wiie 
disliibuted, 

Montesinos, Aniule*., aiio IftTl. 

' (Jarciiasso, t^oni. Kea!., I’Aite 1. lib .I, 
cap ‘J(i ; lib. (), cap '21 Naliaiio, Ih'luiion 
suinai.u, MS 

riloa, N’oyage to South \ni(iic.i, booh 7, 
cli 12. — “ The Indian nuns, ’ si^is Hie author 
ot the I’ehicion del piiiuer llcseub., “lived 
cha.stely and in a holy manner." — “Their 
chastity was all a liiiit,” Pedro Pi7aiio, 
“lor they had (oiislant iiinours with the 
nttendauts ol the temple." (Descub. y HoiUi.. 
iMS.) — Wlial i' tniHi''— In sutements so 
(■ontiadii tory, w e may ucceiit the most favour- 
able to the i*eruMani!i. The prejudi< es of the 
Conquerors certainly did m t lie on that side. 
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The Fathers of St. Dominic, tlie Brethren of the Order of Mercy, and other 
^nissionarics, now busied themselves in the good work of conversion. We 
have seen that JMzano was lo^uired by the ciown to bring out a certain 
nnmber of the^e lioly men in Ins own vessels ; and every succeeding vessel 
brought an additional reinforcement of ecclesiastics. They were not all like 
the Bisliop of Cuzco, with hearts so seared by fanaticism as to be closed 
agAijist sympathy with the unfortunate natives.® They were, many of them, 
/non of singular humility, who followed in the track of the coiKiueror to scatter 
the seeds of spiiitual truth, aiid,Avith disinterested zeal, devoted themselves to 
the propagation of the gospel. Thus did their pious labours prove them the 
true soldiers of tlic Cross, and show that the object so ostentatiously avowed 
of carrying its banner among the heathen nations w'as not an empty vaunt. 

The eftbrts to Christianize the heathen is an honourable characteristic of 
the Spanish coiKiuoi^. The Puritan, with equal religious zeal, did com- 
paratively little for the conveision of the Indian, content, as it would seein^ 
with having secured to himself the inestimable iwivilegc of worshipping Goo 
in his own way. Other adventurers who have occupied the New World have 
often had too little regard for religion themselves, to be very solicitous about 
spreading it among the savages. But the Spanish missionary, from first to 
last, has showm a keen interest in the spiritual w'elfare of the natives. Under 
his auspices, churches on a magnificent scale liave been erected, schools for 
elemental y instruction found(*d,and eveiy rational means taken to spread the 
knowledge of religious truth, while he ha*^ carried his solitary mission into 
1 emote and almost inaccessible regions, or gatbeied his Indian disciples into 
communities, like the good Las Casas in Cumaiia, or the Jesuits in Califoniia 
and Paraguay. At all times, the eouiageous ecclesiastic has been ready to 
lift his voice against the cruelty of the conqueror and the no lets wasting 
cupidity of the colonist ; and when his remonstrances, as was too often the 
ra^e, have proved unavailing, he has still follow’ed to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to teach tlie poor Indian resignation under his lot, and light up his 
dark intellect with the revelation of a holier and happier existence. In review- 
ing the blood-stained records c.f Spanish colonial history, it is but fair, and at 
the same time cheering, to reflect tliat the same nation wdiich sent forth the 
hard-hearted coiuiueroi from its bosim sent forth the missionai-y to do the 
work of beneficence and spread tlie light of Christian_civilization over the far- 
thest regions of the New World. 

While the governor, as we aie henceforth to style him, lay at Cuzco, he 
received repeated accounts of a considciable force in tlie neighbourhood, under 
the command of Atahuallpas ofticer, Quizquiz. He accordingly detached 
Almagro, with a small body of lioi^e and a large native force under the Inca 
-Manco, to di;>perse the eneiiiy, and, if possible, to capture the leader. Manco 
was the more ready to take part in the expedition, as tlie hostile Indians were 
soldiers of Quito, wlio, witli their commander, bore no good will to himself. 

Almagro, moving with characteristic rapidity, was not long in Coming up 
with the Indian chieftain. Several sharp encounters followed, as the army of 
Quito fell back on Xauxa, near which a general engagement decided the fate 
of the war by the total discomfiture of the natives.^ Quizquiz lied to the 

fiucl), however, It Is but fofi to VaWeiJp men- “Es persona de mneho exempio i 

to state. IS not the language applieil to him Doctrina t con qtMen todoa los E^pofioles an 

by the rude soldiers ot the Conquest. The tenido mucho consuolo." (Carta de la Just, 

iiiunicipality of Xauxa, in a couiinunication y Reg. de Xauxa, MS.) And ytt tlii4 Is not 

to the Court, o\tol the Dominican as an ex- incompatible with a higli degree of inscnsl- 

emplary and learned divine, who had uffoided hlUty to the natural rights of the natives, 

much servicohle cons Ration to Ins country- ^ 
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elevated plaint of Quito, where he still held ont with undaunted spirit against 
a Spanish force in that quarter, till at length his own soldiers, wearied by these 
long and inelfectual hostilities, massacred their commander in .cold Wood/ 
Thus fell the last of the tyq great officers of Atahnallpa, who, if their nation 
had been animated by a spirit equal to their own, might long have successfully 
maintained their soil against the invader. 

Home time before tliis occurrence, the Hpanish governor, while in Cuzco, 
received tidings of an event much more fvJarmiiig to nim than any Indian hos- 
tilities. This was the arrival on the coast of a strong Spanish force, under 
the command of lion Pedro de Alvarado, the gallant officer who had served 
under Cortes with such renown in the war of Mexico. That cavalier, after 
forming a brilliant alliance in Spain, to which he was entitled by his birth and 
military rank, had returned to his government of Guatemala, where liis avarice 
had been roused by -the magniticent reports he daily received of Pizarro’s con- 
quests. These conquests, he learned, had been confined to Peru j wdiile the 
northern Kingdom of Quito, tlie ancient residence of Atahnallpa, and. no 
doubt, the principal depository of his treasures, yet remained untoucliod. 
Affecting to consider this c-aintry as falling without the governor’s jurisdiction, 
he immediately tiirneil a large beet, wliich he had iiitended for the Spice 
Islands, in the direction of South Amerka ; and in March, ISSI, he landed in 
the Bay of Caraqiies, with five hundred follow’ers, of wdiom half were mounted, 
and all admii-ably provided with arms and ammunition. It w'as the best 
equipped and most formidable array that had yet aj^peaied in the Honthem 
seas/*’ 

Although manifestly an invasion of t^ ' tovritoi'y conceded to Pizarro by the 
crown, the reckless cxvalier determined to march at once^ on Quito. With 
the assistance of an Indian guide, lie proposed to take the direct route across 
the mountains, a passage of exceeding diffieidty, even at the most favourable 


season. 

After crossing the Rio Dable, Alvarado’s guide desei^d him, so tliat he was 
.soon entangled in the intricate mazes of the sieira; and, as he ro.se higher 
and higher into the regions of winter, he became .surrounded with ice ami 
SHOW', for which his men, taken from the warm countries of Guatemala, were 
but ill prepared. As the cold grew m<h-e intense, many of them w'ero .so Ik 3- 
mimbecl that it w'as with difficulty they C(*uld lu-oceed. The infantry, com- 
pelled to make exertions, fared be.st. Many of the troopers were frozen stiff 
in tlieiv saddles. The Indian.^, still more .sen.sil)le to the cold, perishe<l by 
hundreds. As the Spaniards huddled round their wretched bivouacs, with 
such scanty fuel as they could glean, and almost without food, they waited in 
gloomy silence the approach of morning. Yet the morning light, which 
gleamed coldly on the cheerless w*aste, brought no ioy to them. It only 
revealed more clearly the extent of their wretcheclness. Still struggling 
on through the Avinding Puertos Nevados, or Snowy Passe.s, their track was 
di,smally marked by fragments of (lres.s, broken harness, golden ornaments, 
and Other valuables phiiidereu on their march,— by the dead bodies of men, 
or by those, less fortunate, who were left to die alone in the wilderness. As 
for tne horses, their carcasses Avere not suffered long to cumber the ground, as 


* Pedro Plzarsp, Descub. y Conq., MS.— historlan<<. Bui, from a legal iiivpstiftalioii 
Kaharro, Keladon* eulnaria, MS. — OvJedo, made in Guatemala, It appears that the whole 
Hist, de las Indlos, MS., Parte 3, lib. e, cap. force amouiitetl to 600, of wbicU 230 were 
20.— Fed. Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramuslo, tom. ilt, cavalry.— Tnformaclou eeba en Santiago, Set. 
fol. 408.— Relacion del primer Dc^cub., MS, i.>, 1330, MS. 

The ntmber is Variously reported by 
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they were quickly seized and devoured lialf raw by tlic starving soldiers, wlio, 
like the famished condors, now hovering in tro(>i)s above their heads, greedily 
banqueted on the most offensive oflal to satisfy the gnawijigs of hunger. 

Alvarado, anxious to secure the booty which had fallen into liis hands at an 
earlier nait of his inarch, encouraged every man to take what gold he wanted 
from tne common bean, reserving only the royal fifth. Hut they only 
answered, with a ghastly smile of derision, “ that food was the only gold 
for them.” Yet in this extremity, which might seem to have dissolved the 
very ties of nature, there are some affecting instances lecordedof self-devotion, 
- of comrades who lost their lives in assisting othm's, and of parents and 
husbands (for some of the cavaliers were accompanied by tin-''- wives) who, 
instead of seeking their own safety, chose to nmiain and perish in (he snows 
with the ohjerts of their love. 

add to their distress, the air was filled foi several days with thick clouds 
of earthy narticles and ciiideis, which hlmded the men and made respiration 
exceedingly difficult." This i»henomonon, it seems probable, was caused by 
ail euiption of the distant Cotopaxi, which, about twelve leagues .'south east 
of Quito, rears its eolossal and ])erfectly symmetrical com* far above tlie limits 
of eternal snowj- lhe most beautiful and the irn^t teiiihle (*f the American 
valcanoes.'* At the time of Alvarado’s expedition it was in a state of ernp- 
lion, the earliest instance of the kind on record, though doubtless not tlic 
earliest.'^ Since that period it has hoen in freiiuent commotion, sending up 
its sheets of llame to the lK'ight-)f half a mile, sjionting forth cataiacts of lava 
that liave overwhelmed towns and villages in their aiivor, and shaking the 
earth with snliterraneoiis thmider.s, that, at tlu* distance of more than a 
hundred leagues, sounded like the lejiorts of artill(*iy ! " Alvarado’s followers, 
unac(]uainted with the caice of the phenomenon, as they wandeieil over tracts 
buried in snow, — the sight of which was strange to them,-— in an almosjjheie 
laden with ashes, became bewildered fjy tins confusion of tbe elements, whieli 
Nature .>eeniod to have contrived ]>niposely for tb(*ir destruction. Some of 
these men were s()l«liers of Cortes, steeled by many a painful march and many 
a sharp encounter with the Aztecs. Hiit tlii.s war of tlu* eh mcnls, they now 
confessed, was mightier than all. 

At length, Alv-arado, after siitfciings which even the most hardy, prohahlv , 
could liave endured but a few days loiiger, emerged from the Snowy Pass, ami 
came on the elevated table-land, which spreads out, at the height of more than 
uine thousand feet above tlie ocean, in the ncighlioiirhood of Kiohamha. Hnt 
one-fourth of his gallant army had been left to feed the condor in the wilderness, 
liesides the greater part, at least two thousand, of his Indian auxiliaries. A 
great number of h"- uorsos, too, had jieii.shed; ami the men and hoises that 
escaped were all ot them more or less injiire<l by the cold and the cxtiemity 


“ It bogan to rain rartliy ])arti( from 
thf' hoavciis,” says Oviodo, ‘Mbat l)lirulo(l the 
men and h()rse‘', '•o that the trees and bushes 
were full of dirt.” llist. de las Indus, MS , 
Tane :t, lib. s, cap ‘JO. 

*- (larcilasKo says the ahovver of ashes caiue 
from tijp “ volcano of quito.” (Com Real., 
Parte 2, lib 2, cap. 2.') ('io/i»de I.um only 
pays fjom one of the volcanm'a in that region. 
(Cro.dia, cap. 41.) Neither of th(m specifies 
the name Humboldt accepte the common 
opinion, that Cotopaxi vaa intended. Uc- 
POnreh* s i I'J-'l. 

•’ A popular tiaUi'^oii ainonf; the .latives 


states tliat a largo fiagment of porphyry near 
the base of the cone was tliioivn out in an 
empti(»ii which occurred at the moment ol 
Atahuallpa's death. Ilut such tradition will 
hardly pass fi^r history. 

“ A nilinUe acoount of this formidable 
mountain is given by M. de Humboldt (lle- 
seardies, i. 118, et scq.), and un rc nreum- 
ptanlially by Condaminc. (Voyage a rfiqua- 
l<-nr, ]>p. 48-50, 16C-100.) The latter philo- 
sopher would have attempted to scale the 
almost perpendicular walls ol the volcano, 
but 1)0 one was hardj- cnongli to second Mm. 
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of siifToiiii^:. Such was the tenible passage of the Piiertos Nevailos, wliieh I 
have only brictlv noticed as an episode to the Peruvian conquest, but the 
account of whicli, in all its details, though it occupied Imt a few \\eeks in 
duration, would give one a better idea of the difticultics encountered by the 
Spanish cavaliers than volunies of ouliiiary narrative.'^ 

As Alvarado, aft(*r halting some time to restore his exhausted troops, began 
his march acioss the broad j)latcau, he was astonished by seeing the prints of 
liorses’ hoofs on the soil. Spaniards, then, had been there before him, and, 
after all his toil and suffering, others had forestalled him in the enterprise 
against Quito I It is necessary to say a few words in explanati'tn of this. 

When Pi/arro <pnttod Paxamalca, being sensible of the growing importance 
of San Miguel, the only i)ort of entry then in the country, he «lespatched a 
per.^on in wdioiii he had great confidence to take charge of it. This peixm was 
Sebastian Ifenaha/ar, a cavalier who afterwards ])laced his name in the first 
rank of the South American comiiierois, for courage, capacity, — and cruelty. 
But this cavalier had hardly reached his government when, like Alvarado, he 
receivefl such accounts of the riches of Q‘dto that he determined, with the 
force at his command, though without orders, to undertake its rcdiutioii. 

At the head of ahout a Iniiuhcd and forty soldiers, horse and foot, and a 
stout body of Indian au\ih*-iics, he marched up the broad range of the Andes, 
to where it spreads out into the table-land of Quito, by a road safer aud more 
expeditious ilian that taken by Alvarado. On the plains of Riobamba he 
encountered the Indian gc'mual UiiminaNi. Se\cral engagements followed, 
with doubtful success, when, iu the end, seienc(‘ pre\ ailed where courage w^as 
well matched, ami the victoiioiis Bcnalcazar jdanted the standard of Castile on 
the r-iicioiit towers of Atahuallpa. The * ly, iu lioiioiir of his general, Francis 
PiziiiTo, lie named San Francisco del Quito. ]hit gieat w'as his mortification 
on finding that eithei the stories of its liehes had been fabricated, or that 
these licbos were s(‘creted liy the natives. The city w’as all that he gained by 
bis victories, the shell without the pearl of price which gave it its value. 
While devouring his chagrin, as he best could, the Spanish captain icccived 
t/diiigs of the aiiiiroacli of his superior, Aliiiagro.’** 

sooner had the news of Alvarado’s expedition reached Cuzco than 
Almagro left tlie place with a small force for San Miguel, proposing to 
strengthen himself by a reinforcement* from that quarter, and to inarch at 
once against the invaders. Greatly was he astonished, on his arrival in that 
city, to learn the departure of its commander. Doubting the loyalty of his 
motives, Almagro, wuth the buoyancy of spirit which belongs to youth, though 
in truth somewhat enfeebled by the infirmities of age, did notliesitalc to follow 
lienaleazar at once acioss the inonntains. 

With his wonted energy, the intrei»id veteran, overcoming all the difficulties 
of his march, in a few weeks placed himself and his little company on the 
lofty plains wliich si»read aiound the Indian city of Kiohamba ; though in his 

'' Uy fur the most spirited uiul thorough witli no little effioiiteiy. in this docuiinnir 
record ol .Vlvurudo’s march is given by llei- he tonelies wiy briefly on the m.irch, being 
lera, wlio has bornmeil the pen of l.iVy de- chiefly occupied by the negotiations with 
seiibing the Alpine march of Iltinnibal. Almagro, mid accompiiiiying his remarks 

general, dec. 5. lib. 6, cap. 1, 'J, V, s, I) ) See with many daik suggcillona as to the pulcy 

al>o Pedro Pi/arro, Descub. y Coiiq., MS, — pursued by the (Joncpierois. 

Oviedo, liist. de las Jmhas, MS., Paite lib. Pedio Pizarro, Oescub. y l oiiq , MS. - - 

s, cap. 20,— and Cirtu dc Pedro de Alvarado Jleirera, Hist, general, dec. 5, lib. 4, cap. II, 
ai Kuipcrador, Siii> Miguel, 15 de Kntro, 1535, IS; lib. 6, cup 5, 6 — Oviedo, Hi.st. de las Iii- 

MS. — Alvaratio, 111 a letter above cited, which dioH, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, c.ip 10 — Oarta do 

is preserved In the JVluhoz collection, explains llciiulcazar, MS. 

to the emperor the groniida of his e.speditinn. 
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progrojs^ he liad iiioje tlian one hot encounter with the natives, whose courage 
ana perseverance formed a contrast sufficiently striking to the apathy of the 
Peruvians. But the fire only slumbered in the bosom of the Peruvian. His 
hour had not yet come. 

At Kiobamba, Almagro was soon joined by the commander of San Mi^el, 
who disclaimed, perhaps sincerely, any disloyal intent in his unauthorized 
expedition. Thus reinforced, the -Spanish captain coolly awaited the coming 
of Alvarado. The forces of the latter, though in a less serviceable condition, 
were much superior in number aiid appointments to those of his rival. As 
they confronte<l each other on the broad plains of Riobamha, it seemed pro- 
bable that a fierce struggle must immediately follow, and the natives of the 
counti y have the satisfaction to see their wrongs avenged by the very hands 
that iiitiicted them. But it was Almagro’s policy to avoid such an issue. 

Negotiations were set on foot, in which each party stated his claiutti' to the 
country. Meanwhile Alvarado’s men mingled freely with their countrymen in 
the opposite army, and heard there such magnificent reports of the wealth and 
wonders of Cuzco that many of them were inclined to change their present 
service for that of I’izarro. 'Flieir own leader, too, satisfied that Quito lield 
out no recompense worth the sacrifices he had made, and was like to make by 
insisting on his claim, became now more sensible of the rashness of a course 
which must doubtless incur the censure of his sovereign. In this temper, it 
was not difficult for them to efiect an adjustment of aifficulties ; and it ^vas 
agreed, as the basis of it, that the governor should pay one hundred thousand 
pesos (le oro to Alvarado, in consideration of which the latter was to resign to 
niiu his fleet, his forces, and all his stores and munitions. His vessels, great 
and small, amounted to twelve in number, and the sum he received, thoifgh 
large, did not cover his expenses. This treaty being settled, Alvarado pro- 
posed, before leaving the country, to have an interview with Pizarro.*' 

The governor, meanwhile, had (piitted the Peruvian capital for the sea- 
coa.st, from his desire to repel any invasion that might be attempted in that 
direction by Alvarado, with whose real movements he was still imacquainted. 
He left Cuzco in cliarge of his brother Juan, a cavalier whose manners were 
such as, he thought, would be likely to gain the good will of the native popu- 
lation. Pizarro also left ninety of his troops, as the garrison of the capital 
and the nucleus of his future colony. Then, taking the Inca Manco with 
’ Iiim, he proceeded as far as Xauxa. * At this place he was entertained by the* 
Indian prince with the exhibition of a great national hunt,— -such as has been 
already described in these pages, —in which immense numbers of wild animals 
W'ero slaughtered, and the vicunas, and other races of Peruvian she^), which 
roam over the mountains, driven into enclosures and relieved of their delicate 
fleeces.'* 

” Conq. 1 Pob. uol PIru, J[S— Nabairo, ((Jjirta Alvarado nl Ein|>erador, MS.) Al- 

Hclaclon eumaria, MS.— Pedro Pizarro. lie- iiiagro, however, states that tho sum paid was 

fictib. y (Jonq., MS.— Herrera, Hist, general, three times as niucli as the armament was 
dec. 6, lib. 0, t*ap. H-10.— Oviedo, Hiist. de las worth; “a sacrifice," he adds, “which he 
Indias, MS., Parte .1, lib. 8, cap. 20.— Carta made to preserve peace, never dear at any 

de Benalcazar.MS.-^The amount of the bonua price.”— Strange sentiment for a CaBtlliari 

paid to Alvarado is stated very difTcrontly by conqueror 1 Carta de Hiego 4e Almagro al 

writers. But both that c^ivaller and Alma- Kmperador, MS., Oct. 1^ 1534.* 

gro. in tliolr letters to the emperor, which “ (^kltade la Just, y Bbg. deXattja, MS. — 
imve hitherto been uukno^^n to liistorians, IMacfon del fkrimer H^^Wb , Ilerrero, 

agree in the .sum given in the text. Alva- Hist, gen.-ral, dec. Ub. 6, cap. 16. — Mon- 

r.ido complains he bad no choice but tesinoe, Annafos. MS., aflo 1634.— At this 

to take it, altbuugli it was greatly to his own place the author of the Relacion dd primer 

h>se, and, by defeating liia expedition, as he PercuHn'imitnto dd Pertt^ the MS. ^ often 

mo'iestly intimates, to the loss of the crown. quoted In these pages, abruptly temiinatcs 
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Tlic »Si)aiiii)li governor then proceeded to Pacliacaiuac. where he received 
Uie gratwul intelligence of the accommodation with Alvarado ; and not 
long afterwards he was visited by tb|t cavalier himself, pi'evionsly to his 
embarkation. 

The meeting was conducted with courtesy and a show, at least, of good will 
on both sides, as, there was no longer real cause for jealousy between the 
parties ; and each, as niay be imagined, looked on the other with no little 
interest, as having achieved such distinction in the bold path hf adventure. 
In the comparison, Alvarado had somewhat the advantage ; for Pizarre, though 
of commanding presence, liad not the brilliant exterior, the free and joyous 
manner, which, no less than his fresh complexion and sunny locks, had won 
for the conqueror of Guatemala, in his campaigns against tlie Aztecs, the 
Bobrhiue^ oiTomUinhy or “Child of the Sun.” 

Blithe were the revels that now rang through the ancient city of Paclia- 
camac ; where, instead of songs, and of the .sacrifices so often seen there in 
honour of the Indian deity, tlie walls echoed to the noise of tourneys and 
Moorish tilts of reeds, with which the martial adventurers loved to recall the 
sports of their native land. When these ivere concluded, Alvarado re-eni- 
barked for his government of Guatemala, where his restless spirit soon 
involved him in other enterprise^ that cut short his adventurous career. Ilis 
expedition to Peru ivas eminently characteristic of tlie man. It was founded 
in injustice, conducted with raslmess, and ended in di'^aster.*® 

The reduction of Peru ini.i'ht noiv be considered as, in a manner, accom- 
plished. Home barbarous tribes in the interior, it is true, still held out, and 
Alonso de Alvarado, a prudent and able officer, was employed to bring them 
into snbjeciion, Benalcazar was still at Quito, of which he was subsequently 
appointed governor by the crown.* Ther-' he was laying deeper the foundation 
of Spanish power, wdiile he advanced t* ' line of coiiqiiest still higher Unvard.N 
the iiortli. But Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Indian monarchy, had sub- 
mitted. Tlie armies of Atahuallpa had ))een beaten and scattered. The 
empire of the Incas was dissolved ; and the prince who iiowMvore the Peruvian 
diadem was but the shadow of a king, who held his commission from his 
conqueror. 

The first act of the governor was to determine on Die site of the futuie 
capital of this vast colonial empire. Cuzco, withdrawn among the mountains, 
was altogether too far removed from fhe sea- coast for a commercial people. 
The little settlement of San Miguel lay too far to the north. It was desirable 
to select some more central position, which could be easily- fouiid in one of the 

his labours. IJo is a ^litcv uf ^(’nse aiul i)llb^tantially fiom utlier coulouiporar^' at- 

observatioui and, though ho ha.', hissbate ol loiiut'', and th.it tho altcmpt to xarniHliouu 

tlie national temleni’y to exaggerate and over- t he oxcoptlunablo luussagoa In the t oiiduct of tlic 

colour, he writer like one mIio inoaiis to bo lonquerois is not oUni'.ive. For tho publica- 

iKiiioHt and who has seen what lio doftenbes. tioii of this Journal w ft are indobli'tl to Hamu<;io, 

At Xanxa, also, the notary Todio .sancho whose enlightened 1 ihouis luxe pn-irvodto 

ends his Hdacion, which embraces a much us luoie than one contompoiar 3 ' pUKluction ut 

shorter rieriod than tho preceding narralivo, v.ilnc, though w the form ol UanslatlOn. 

hut which is equally authentic. Coming Nalmrro, Helaciim suiiiarla, MS. — I’cdro 

(Vom the secnc^ry of Pizarro, and counter- PUurro, De-ouh. y Conq , M.S. — Carta de 

signed by that general himself, tins Relation, Fiaiicisco IM'/ano al Sifior <le IMolina, MS. 

indeedrtnayberegardedanof the very highest Alvarado died in 1541, ul an injury received 

authority. And yet large deductions must i\*om a horse xxliicU rbllid down on him as ho 

obviously be made for the source whence it was aitemptlng to scale a prcdpiious liiil in 

springs j foi: It may be taken as Plzarro’s own IxVw Galacia. In the same year, by a ’-in- 
account of his doings, some of which stood gular coincidence, perished his beautiful wife, 

much in need of apoUigy. It must be added, at her own reMdence m (riiatomala, which 

In Justice both to the general and to his w'rs overwhelmed by a toirent from the ad- 

secretary, that tho Relation docs not differ jacerit mountains. 
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fruitful valleys that bordered tlic Pacific. »Siich was that of Pachacaiuac, 
■which Pizarro now occupied. Rut, on further cxaiiiiiuition, he preferred the 
neishbourinj; valley of Riinac, whicli*lay to the north, and which took its 
name, signifying in* the Quichua tongue “one who speaks,” from a celebrated 
idoK wliose shrine was iiuich fre(iuentcd by the Ipdians f(»r the oracles it 
delivcied. Through the valley flowed a broad stream, which, like a great 
artery, was made, as usual by the natives, to sui)ply a thoufjand finer veins 
that hieaiuieivd through the beautiful meadows. 

On this river Pizarro fixed the site of his new capital, at somewhat Jess than 
two leagues’ di.^dance from its mouth, which expanded into a commodious 
haven for the commerce tliat the prophetic eye of the founder saw would one 
day — and no veiy distant oni‘ float on its waters. The central situation of 
the spot reconiiiiended it as a suitalde residence for the Peru v inn viceroy, 
whence lie might hold easy communication with the different parts*of the 
country and keep vigilant watch over his Indian vassals. The climate was 
delightful, and, tm.ugh only twelve degrees south of the line, was so far tem- 
nered hy the cool l»reez(*s "that genoi ally blow f 10111 the Pacific, or from the 
iI)posit<" jjuartcr down tlie frozen sides of the Cordilleras, that the heat was 
Jess than in coriesiionding latitudes on the contmeut. It never rained on the 
Coast ; hut this dryiievs wii'^ eorrectc*! hy a va])oioiis cloud, vvliich, through the 
summer months, liung like a curtain overtlie valley, sheltering it from the rays 
of a tropical sun, and iinpercei»tihly distilling a refreshing moisture, that 
clothed the fields in the biightest verdure. 

The name bestowed on the infant cajutal was i'UiiUtd r/c Joa Ueifc^ or (’ity 
of the Kin.gs, in honour of tlie day, being the sixth of .laniiaiy, 153."),— the 
festival of K])ij)hany, — wlien it was said to have been founded, or more pro- 
liahly when its sib* wns <letennined; as its actual foundation seems to have 
been twelve days later.-" Hut the (’astiliaii name censed to be Used even 
within the first generation, ami was snpidanted l)y that of Lima, into whieh 
the original Imhan iia. 10 of Riiuac was corrupted by tlie Spaniards.*' 

The city was laid out on a very legnlai ])lan. The stieets were to ho much 
wider than usual in Sjiaiiish towns, and perfectly straight, crossing one another 
at right angl(‘s, and so far asunder as to afford ample space for gardens to tin* 
dwellings, and fnr pulilic S(juares. It was arranged in a triangular form, 
having the river for its base, the waters of which weie to be carried, l)> means 
of stone ciuiduits, through all the piiricinal stre(*ls, allbnling facilities for irri- 
gating the grounds around the houses. 

No sooner had tlie governor decided on the sit(» and on the plan of the city 
than lie commenced ojierations with charateristic energy. The Indians were 
collected fruin a distance of mure than a hundred miles to aid in the work. 
The Spaniards a]!])lied themselves with vigour to the task, niuler the eye of 
their chief. The sword was exchanged for the tool of the artisan. The camp 
was converted into a hive of diligent labourers ; ami the sounds of war were 
succeeded by the jieaceful hum of a busy jiopiilation. The which was 

extensive, was to he surrounded by the* cathedral, the iialace t)f tlie viceroy, 
that of the niuniciiiality, and oilier public huihliug> ; and their fouiidati(UH 

So way*} Qnintaiin, tvIio follows In this in irquoz sc p.i-'sn a Ljina y fninlo l.i (iiul.ul 
wliat lie pronounces a ^urc until )rity, Katlicr dc rreyes qnc unora cm." (I’cdro I’lzirro, 

IVinabc Coho, in his book ^itlf led /iViHdafio/i Jlc-vLub. y ( 'iHiq., 1\IS.) ‘‘AMinisrno ordena- 

dr/uHtt. Kspuindes cclebrcs, tom. ii. p. 250, roll que . * pasaMcu cl ]incl>lo <iuc tcniaii cn 
i)> ta XaiK\a p<*blarto u cstc Valle de Idnia donde 

The IMSS. of the old ronqiieroi's show nffora <.s (‘sla ein<lad de los lleycM, i aqnl so 

liow, from the very fn-‘*t, the nnine ot Lima j ohlo " C'onq. 1 rob. del riru, MS, 

sup rsc’led the ori'cinal Imllaii title - “Y tl 
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were laid on a scale and with «i solidity mIucIi defied the assAnlts pf lime, and, 
in some insfanecs, even the more formidable shock of efirthqnakes, that^ at 
different periods, liavc laid portions of the fair capital in ruins.**®. • 

While tliese events wfi’o going on, Almagro, the Marshal, as he is usually 
termed by. chroniclers bi the time, had gone to Cuzco, whither he was sent by 
Pizarro to take command of that capital. He received also bistructions to 
undertake, eitlier by himself or by his captains, the conquest of the countries 
towards the '.oulh, forming part of Chili. Almagro, since his arrival at Caxa- 
malca, had seemed ^^illillg to smother his ancient feelings* of resentment 
toA\ar(Is Ids associate, or, at least, to conceal the expression of them, and had 
consented to take command under him in obedience to the royal mandate. lie 
had even, in his despatches, the magnanimity to make hbnourahle mention 
of I’izarro, as one anxious to pronnde the interests of the erowip Y(*t he did 
not so far tni^l Ids com])amon as to neglect the precaution of sending a conli- 
dcntial agent to represent his own services, wdien Hernando Pizarro undertook 
his mission to tlio motla'i’-country. 

'riiat cavalier, afti'r toncliiiig at St. Domingo, had arrived without accident 
at Seville in .Januai y, lo;U. Re^'ides the royal tifth, he took with him gold to 
the value of half a million of together with a large quantity of silver, the 
]u-opeity of jirivatc advei l'irers, some of whom, satisfied with tlibir gains, had 
letmned to Siiain in the x-ime ves.sel with hmnelf. The custom-house was 
filli'dwitli solid ingtiis, and with vases of ilitleient forms, imitations of aidiiuiN, 
dowers, foniitaim, ami other ohjects, e\cented with more or less skill, ami all 
of pure gold, to the astoiuMiment of t he spectators, wlio docked from the neigh- 
bouring coiiiitiy to gaze on these marvellous productions of Indian ai t.*® ^lost 
of th(* manufactiirod articles were the l oiperty of the crown ; and Heniando 
I’i/ann, after a short stay at Seville, sciecteil some of the most gorgeous speci- 
mens, and crossed tlic country to Calatayud, when* the emperor was Iiolding 
the cortes of Aragon. 

Hernando w'as instantly admitted to tlie royal presence, ami obtained a 
gracious audience, lie was more conversant with courts than either of his 
In'others, and his niannors, wlicm in situations that imposed a iivslraint on the 
natural arrogance of ins temper, W'ere grmeful ami even attractive. In a 
respectful tone, he iiow^ recited the stirring adventures id his hndher and his 
liftle Iri/op of followers, the fatigues th#yhad endured, the dittieulties they had 
overcome, their caplnic of the Peruvian Inca, and his magmlicent ransom. 
He had not to tell of the imis.sacre of the unfortunate prince, for that tragic; 
event, which had occuri'ed since his dejiarture from the country, was still nii- 
know'ii tojiini. The cavalier exjiatiateil on the productiveness of the soil, ami 
on the civilization of the ]»eo])le, evimod hy tlieir jiroticiency in various 
mechanic arts ; in proof of vvhieli he di.sj»layed the manufactun‘s of wool ami 
cotton and the rich ornauienls of gold and silver. The iiionarch's eyes sjiaikled 
witli delight as he gazed on these last. He was too sagacious not to ajipreciate 
the advantages of a compiest which secured to him a country so rich in agri- 
cultural i(*sources. Rut tlie relurns from these must necessarily be gradual and 
long deferred ; and he may be excused for listening witli still greater satisfac- 
tion to Pizarro s tales of its mineral stons ; for his ambitious projects had 


” MonU'sInos, Annalea, ]MS , nfio 153.5. — 
Conq I P<j1). (h*l I’iiu, MS— The remains of 
I’izarro's palacc^may still be discerned in the 
Callejon de Fetateros, stiys Stevenson, who 
giv» B the best account of Lima to be found In 
any modern book of travels which 1 have con- 


sulted. Residence in South America, vol ii. 
cliHp. s. 

“•* lleircra, IlNt. general, dec. 5, 11b. 6, cap. 
13. — Lista de todo lo que Hernando Pizarro 
trajo del Pern, ap. MSS. de Muiloz. 
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drained the iuii)eiial treasury, and he saw in thcMolden tide thus unexpectedly 
poured in upon him the immediate means of replenishing it. 

Charles made no difficulty, therefore^ in granting the petitions of the fortu- 
nate adventurer. All the previous grants to Francisco Pizarro and his 
t^ociates were conffrmed in the fullest mannet ; and the lioundaries of the 
pernors jurisdiction were extended seventy leagues farther towards the 
south. Nor did Almagro’s services, this time, go unrequited. He was em 
iiowered to discover and occupy the country for the distance of two hundred 
leagues, l^eginning at the soutnern limit 0/ Pizarro’s territory.** Charles, in 
still further proof of his satisfaction, was graciously pleased to address a letter 
to the two commanders, in which he complimciitea tnem on tlieir prowess and 
thanked them for their services. This act of justice to Almagro would have 
been highly honourable to Hernando Pizarro, considering the unfriendly rda- 
tions in which they stood to each other, had it not been made necessary oy the 
presence of the marslmrs own agents at court, who, as already noticed, stood 
ready to supply any deficiency in the statements of the emissary. 

In this cfisplay of the royal bounty, the envoy, as will readily lie believed, 
did not go without his reward. He was lodged as an attendant of the court ; 
was made a knight of »Saiitiago, the most prized of the chivalric oiilers in 
Spain ; was empowered to equip an armament, and to take command of it j 
and the royal officers at Seville Averc required to aid him in his views and 
facilitate his embarkation for the Indies.*^ 

The arrival of Ilcrnnndo Pizarro in the country, and tlic reports spread by 
him and his followers, created a sensation among the Spaniards such as had 
not been felt since the first voyage of Columbus. The discovery of the New 
World had filled the minds of men with indefinite expectations of wealth, of 
which almost every succeeding expedition had ])rovea the fallacy. The con- 
quest of Mexico, though calling forth general admimtion as a Drilliant and 
Avonderful exploit, had as yet failed to produce thoj>e golden re.sults Avhich had 
been so fondly anticipated. The splendid promises held out by Francisco 
Pizarro on his recent visit to Spain had not revived the confidence of his 
countrymen, made incredulous by repeated dibappointment. All that they 
Avere assured of was the difficulties of the enterprise ; and their distrust of its 
results was sufficiently shown by the small number of followers, and tho‘'e 
only of the most desperate stamp, who Avere Avilling to take their chance in 
the adventure. 

But noAv these promises Avere realized. It Avas no longer the golden reports 
tliat they were to trust, hut tlie gold itself, Avhich Avas displayed in such pro- 
fusion before them. All eyes were noAv turned toAvards the West. The 
broken spendthrift seav in it the quarter where he was to repair hk fortunes 
as speedily as In* had ruined them. The merchant, instead of seeking the 
jirecious commodities of the East, looked in the opposite direction, and counted 
on far higher gain.<i, where tlie most common articles of life commanded so 
exorbitant prices. The cavalier, eager to win both gold and glory at the point 
of his lance, thought to find a fair field for his proAvess on the mountain- 
pUis-of the Andes. Hernando Pizarro found that his brother had ju<teed 
rightly in allowing as many of his company as chose to return home, conff^t 

** TJie country to be occapled received the BtlU dBslgnat^ that narrow atrip of froitlhl 
name of New Toledo in the royal grant, as the ' l^nd between Ihe Andes sad the oossn, which 
conquests of Pizarro hod been designated by stretdics to the southern extremity of th^ 
that of New CasUle. But the present attempt continents 
to change the Indian name was as Inell^tual Herrera, Hiet. general, loc. cit, 

he (be former, sad the sndent tlUo orOhilt ^ 
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that the di&i)lay of their wealth would (b*aw ten to his banner for every one 
that (quitted it. 

In a short time that cavalier saw himself at the head of one of the most 
numerous and well-appointed armaments probablv, that had left tho shores 
of Spain since the great fleet of Ovando, in the time of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. It was scarcely more fortunate than this. Hardly Imd Ilerdando put 
to sea when a violent tempest fell on the squadron and compelled him to 
return to port and refit. At length he crossed tho ocean, ana reached the 
little hai hour of N ombre de Pios in safety. But no preparations had b^n 
made for his coming, and, as he was detained here some time before he could 
pass tho rnountain.s, his company suflered greatly from scarcity of food. In 
their extremity, the most imwliole.some articles were gm’dily devoured, and 
many a cavalier spent bis little savings to procure himself a miserable sub 
si.stencc. Disease, as usual, trod closely in the track of famine, and numbers 
of the unfortunate adventurers, sinking under the unaccustomed heats of the 
climate, perished on the very threshold of discovery. 

It was the tale so often repeated in the history of Spanish enterpiisc. A 
fcAV, more lucky than the rest, atumhled on some une.\pccted pri/e, and huu- 
dreds, attracted by their succes , pressed forward in the same path. Hut the 
rich spoil which lay on t he surface had been ah eady swept away by the first 
comers, and those who followed were to win their treasure by loiig-protracted 
and painful exertion. Broken in spirit and in fortune, many returned in dis- 
,^st to their native shores, while others remained ivhere they were, to die in 
despair. They thought to dig for gold ; but they dug only their graves. 

Yet it fared not thus withall Pizano’s company. Many of them, crossing 
the Isthmus with him to Panaind, catue in time to Peru, where, in the des- 
perate chances of its revolutionary s niggles, some few airiveil at posts of 
profit and distinction. Among those who first reached tlie Penivinu shore 
was an emissary sent bv Almagro's agent to inform him of the important 
grant made to nini by the crown. The tidings reached him just as he was 
making his entry into Cuzco, wheie he was receive*! with all re.speet by Juan 
and Gonzalo Pizarro, who, in obedience to their brother’s commands, instantly 
resigned the government of the capital into the mar.sliar.s hands. But Almagro 
was greatly elated on finding himself now^ placed by his sovereign in a com- 
mana that made him independent of the man who had so deeply wronged 
him; and he intimated that in the* exercise of his present authority he 
acknowledged no superior. In this lordly humour he was confirmed by several 
of his followers, wlio insisted that Cuzco ’fell to the south of the territory ceded 
to Pizarro, and consequently came within that no>y granted to the niaishal. 
Among tliese followers were several of Alvarado’s men, who, though of belter 
condition than the soldiers of Pizarro, w'ere under much wor.se discipline, and 
bad acquired, indeed, a spirit of unbridled lieense under that unscrupulous 
chief.** They now evinced little concern for the native population of Cuzco, 
and, not content with the public edifices, seized on the dwellings of individuals, 
where it siiited their convenience, appropriating their contents without cere- 
mony,— showing as little respect, in short, for pei-son or property as if the 
place had been taken by storm.” 

»• In point of discipline they presented a qulsta no ovo hombre nue osese tomar vna 

rOxoarkfl^e ooutrast to the Gonauerors of marorca de mabit slu liceneia/* Dcbcub. y 

Peiu. if we wmy the word of Pedro Pi- Uonq.. MS. 

*«ro. who asBuree us that hlacowradw would ” “Se entraron de pez en la cittdad del 
not have plucked eo' much ea an ear of corn Cuzco t los salleron todoa los naturalea a res- 
without leave from their commander : **Qae ci’otr 1 lea tomarou la Ciudad con todo quanto 
loe qne posamos con el Marquez d la con- ^aTiadedentrolIencsJaacasasdemucbaropa 
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While thc‘>o events were passing in the aneient Peruvian capital, the 
governor was still at liiina, wlicre he was greatly disturbed by tlie accounts 
he received of tlie new honours confeiTcd on liis associate. He did not know 
that liis own jurisdiction liad l)een extended seventy leagues farther to the 
south, and he entertained the same suspicion with Almagio, that the capital 
of tlie Incas did not rightfully come within Ids present limits. JJc saw all tlie 
inisehief likely to re.sidt from tliis oimlent city falling into the hands of his 
rival, wdio would thus have an almost indefinite means of gratifying his own 
cupidity and that of his followers. }lc felt that, under tlie prc‘'ent eirciim- 
stances* it was not safe to alN)\v Almagro to antieijiate the jiossessioii of jiower 
to wdiicli, as yet, he liad no legitimate right; for the desjuiUhevj eontaining 
the warrant for it still leniained with Hernando I'izairo, at Panamft, and all 
that had reached Peru was a ropy of a gaililed extiact. 

AVithoiit loss of time, thendore, he sent instructions to Cuzco for his 
brothers to lesumethe goveiiimeut, while he d(‘fcuu(‘d the measure to Almagio 
on the ground that when he should luu-eafter leceivo his credentials it would 
be uid)ecoining to lie found aheady in I'osh-esdon of tlie i»ost. He concluded 
]>y urging liiiii to go forward without delay in Ins expedition to the .s’outb. 

ihit neitlier tlu’ maislial noi bis friends were pleased with the idea of so 
soon reliiupiishing the anlhoiity which they now considered as his right. The 
Pi/arros, on the other liarul, v'ere perlinacions in i ('claiming it. ^I'lie dispute 
grew warmer and wariiu'r. Fach paity liad its sujiporters ; the city was s])ht 
into factions ; and the uiuuicipalitv, the soldiers, and even the Indian poi il- 
lation took sides in the stiuggle for power, blatters weie proceeding to ex- 
tremity, menacing the copital with viokmce and bloodshed, when i'izario him 
self app(‘aro(l among thcui.*** 

On mriving tidings of the fatal eoiise(pK*ii<e'> of his mandah's, he liad 
])Ost(‘d in all liasti' to (’nz(o, wheie he was greetc'd with undisguised joy hytlie 
natives as w'C'll as hy tlu' niou' tempi iat(‘ Siianiauts, aiiMoiis to avert tlie 
iiiifiending stoim. Tlio governors ln>t intiTview was with yVlniagro, whom In* 
embraced with a seeming cordiality in bis manner, and, without any show of 
resentmenl, iiKinired into the cum' of the juT^'Cnt disturbances. To this the 
marshal rejilied by throwing the blame on JMzano's brothers; hut, although 
the governor leprimanded tlu'iu with some asjierity for their violence, it was 
soon evident that his symjiathies weie au their side, and the dangers of a fend 
hetwi'eii the two associaU's seemed greater than ev('r. Hapjiily, it was ])0^t- 
poned hy the intc'rveiitioii of some common friends, who showc'd moie di*'- 
eretion than their leaders. With their aid a reconciiiation vvas at length 
efi'ected. on the grounds substantially of their ancient compact. 

It was agived iliat their friendship should he niaiutain(*d inviolate; and, 
by a stijmlation iliat retlects no girat credit on the parties, it was jmwided 
tlmt neitlier should malign nor disparage the other, esjiecially in their de- 
spatches to the eiiineror, and that neither should liold eomninnication with 
the government without the knowledge of Ids confed(‘ratc ; lastly, that lioth 
the expenditures and the piofits of future discovery should Ik* shared e((ually 
l)y tlie a,ss()Ciate.s. Tlie wratli of Heaven was invoked hy the mast soliMiin 
imprecations on the head of wliicliever should violate this comi>act, and tlio 

i ii’.nunao on> i jil.atft i otr.iK lnurlia-< rosas, i las .daiVo rtscc »i(lo pur parte dc If h nntiir.ilcs cpna 
<|U“ no estaban bicn llcnas laa eiirliiun de lo desto urtiiulo 3-0 so imrto j)ur inlspccndosque 
c]Ue tomaban de las dcnias caaas de la dicha no qiiisipni baber ni haver visto.” Conq. i 
eiuilad, sin pensnr qne cn olio liaci.in oronaa l’f>b. del Pirn, MS. 

nl^iuu Tiivina iil humaim, i porquesta rs uim -•* Pedro Pizarro, I)e:rub. y C’onq., IMS — 
coaa laiga 1 casi Inoomprchensible, '.i doxa'.e Herrrva, Hist, general. il<c. n/lib. 7, cap. 0 — 
al jiiidft de quien n >s entiende annqin* t n cl Conq. i Pol* del Plni, ^IS. 
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vas implored to visit the ofteiider with loss of propoity and of life 
in this world, and with eternal i)crdition in that to come ! *“ The parties 
further bonncl themselves to the observance of this contiact by a solemn oath 
taken on the sacrajnent, as it was held in the hands of Father l^irtoloine de 
Se^^ovia, who cojicluded the ceremony by performijii* mass. The whole pro- 
ceeding, and the articles of agreement, A\er(‘ carefuiry recorded by tlic notary, 
in an instrument bearing date June 12th, loJo, am^atte^ted by a long list of 
witnesses.®^' 

Thus did these two ancient comrades, after trampling on the ties of friend- 
ship and honour, hope to knit themselves to each other by the holy bands of 
religion. That it should have been necessary to lesort to so extraordinary a 
measure might liave furnished them witli the best ])roof of its inefticaey. 

Not long after this accommodation of their dilferences, the marshal raised 
his standard for Chili ; and mnnbers, w'oji by his popular manners aiul by his 
liberal largesses. — liberal to prodigality,— eagerly joined in the enterprise, 
which they fonclly trusted >\ould lead even to ureater riches than they luul 
found in Peru. Two Indians, Paulk. Topa, a bi other of the Inca Manco, and 
Vhllac Pmii, the high-]»riest of tie nation, ^^ere sent in advance, vilh thriv* 
Sjmniards, to prepare the :iy for the little army. A detachiiuMit of a hundred 
aii'^ fifty men, under an oil cer named .Saavedia, next, followed. Almagro re- 
iiniiied bi'lnud to eidlect fnilher leernits; hot before lii^ levies ^^eu; com- 
pleted be began his inareli, hrling himself insecure, with Ills diminished 
strength, m the neighliomhood of Pizarro I The leiiiainder of his forces, 
when mustered, were to follow’ him. 

Thus relieved of the presence of his ii\al, the go\ernor returned without 
further delay to tin* coast, to icMiine iis labours in the settlement of the 
comilry. Reside.-, the principal city of ‘‘Tlie Kings,*’ lie eshtblisbcd others 
along the Pacific, de.itiiied to becomV licieafter the tiouiisliing marts of com- 
merce. The mo.st important of these, in honour of his bjithjdace, la* named 
Tiiixillo, planting it on a site ahe^idy indicated by ^\lmagr().““ He mad(‘ also 
mimerous repffrtimientoa both of laiRp and liuhaii.s among Ins follow'ers, in 
the usual manner of the Sjianish CoiKiuerois ;■*’ thougdi heie the ignorance of 
the real resources of the country led to very ditieient lesiilts fiom what he 
had intended, as the ieinhtry smalkst in (‘\tent not imtierpienlly, from the 
hidden treasures in its hosoiii, turned oift giViitest in value.’^* 

•* “ M Mipllcaiiios u sit iiifiriii.i JxMuIad ((uc niannuiida^ by J’l/ario, tlif oin' iliitccl nt 
/i ftiialqiiiar de I 10 .S que linn- cn i.uitiaiio dc l.'i 11, tlie ntl.ci jitl'u/co, !.>.{') — '1 liey 

1<) a--! coiiV(Miido, c(»ii tndd d«^jiihtitm m 1 - « inpli.itK ally onimti dti tla- rtdonist lli* n*- 

iiiit i la ])i'rdi< loii (Ic su tiiiiiiKi, lln y iiiul ar.i- lii^ioiis lu lion i»l tin- imti\is innlfi liis 
Miinieiito dehu villa, d»’hlruicioiiy]u‘iiliiun-iit<> eiie, as well as kind and ^■ollslderute usage, 

d.' su faniiliu, lioiirras .V luu leiida ” (’upi- JIdw' lui’flettudl weie llie leeornmend.itlons 

tulaciou eiitre Pizarroy Aluiagro, lade.Iiuiio, lua^' la inlf ned I’liuii Die lameutof tli.'anony- 

1535, IMS iiHiiJs cout(-iuin)i jiy *»Jteii cited, that “from 

"* Tins 1 emarkable docinneiit, tlie original this tine* luifli the p.“'l ot peisonal servitude 

of which n pre.served in the aicliixes of Si- was ostahlislittl ann>ng the Indians, eipially 

mancas, may he found < ntire m the Ca.stiliun, disat-tious to body and soiil of both the 

in Appendix No. 11. inaKter and tin* slave” (Conq. 1 Poh, del 

“ “El Adelaiitado Almagro despiiea que se I’lrn, MS ) Tliis honest Iniv.st of iTidignatiun. 

vldo cn el Cuzco dcscarriado de «U jente tenuo not to have been expected in the rude Ton- 

al Marquez no le prendUxse por las altera- queior, came probably liom an ecclesiastic 
Clones pasadas <iuo liavia tenido eon sna liev- “ “ Kl Mnnpies lii/o euc’oiniendas eii los 

inanos conio ya heuios dicho, i dieen que por J.spaholes, las ipiales iueion jx.r noticias que 
per avlsailo dellos.toin6 la jiosta I se Im* ul put*- in el puhia lo que davanl iiauie lo que resaehla 

hlo de Paria doude c.stuva hu Capitan Saave- mho a tiento >a poco mas d uienop, y asi mu- 

dra ” Conq. i Poh. del Pirn, MS. cbos que peiniaroii quo se les dnva pocoH ao 

Carta dc F. J’izarro a Molina, MS liallaivn cu.i mucho y al tontrailo.” Onde- 

1 have before me copies of two giants of gardo, Kel. Prim., M.S. 
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But notliiiiA’ claiiuefl so much of Pizarro^s care as the risiug metropolis of 
Lima ; and so ea.fi:crly did he press forward the work, and so well was he 
seconded by the multitude of labourers at his command, that he had the 
satisfaction to see his young capital, with its stately edifices and its pomp of 
gardens, rapidly advancing towards completion. It is pleasing to contemplate 
the softer features in the character of the rude soldier, as be was thus occupied 
with liealing up the ravages of Avar and laying broad the foundations of an 
empire more civilized than that which he had overthrown. This peaceful 
occupation formed a contrast to the life of incessant turmoil in which he had 
been hitherto engaged. It seemed, too, better suited to his own advancing 
age, which naturally invited to repose. And, if we may trust his ebroniclers, 
there w'as no part of his career in which he took greater satisfaction. It is 
certain there is no part which has been viewed with greater satisfaction by 

E osterity ; and, amidst the woe and desolation which Pizarro and his loHowers 
rought on the tievoted land of the Incas, Lima, the beautiful City of the 
Kings still survives as the most glorious work of his creation, the fairest gem 
cm the shores of the Pacific. 


CHAPTER X. 

UHCAPE OF TUB I^C\ -ariTURN OP ' HERNANDO PTZARRO— RISING * OP THE 
PERUVIANS — SIKOU AND IIUIININO OF CUZCO — DISTRESSJjlS OF THE 
SPANIARDS- -STORMIN<» OF THE FORTRESS— PIZARRo’s DISMAV— THE INCA 
RAISES THE SIE(Jn. 

1635 -1536. 

While the absence of Ids rival Almagro relieved Pizarro from all immediate 
disquietude from that quarter, his authority was menaced in another, where 
lie had least expected it. This was from the native population of the country. 
Hitherto the Peruvians had shown only a tame and submissive temper, that 
inspired their conquerors with too inueli contempt to leave room for appre- 
hension. They had passively acquiesced in the usurpation of the invaders, — 
had seen one monarch butclicred, another placed on the vacant throne, their 
temples desjioiled of their treasures, their capital and country appropriated 
and parcelled out among the Spaniards, but, with the exception of an occa- 
sional skirmish in the mountain-iiasses, not a blow had been struck in defence 
of their rights. Yet this was the warlike nation which had spread its con- 
quests over so large a part of the continent ! 

In his career, Pizarro, though he scrupled at nothing to effect his object, 
liad not usually countenanced such superfluous acts of cruelty as had too often 
stained the arms of his countrymen in other parts of the continent, and which 
in the course of a few years had exterminated nearly a whole population in 
Hispaniola. lie had struck one astounding blow, by the seizure of Atalm* 
allpa ; and lie secmeckwilling to rely on this to strKe terror into the natives. 
He even affected some respect for the institutions of the country, and had 
replaced the monarch he had murdered by another of the legitimate line. Yet 
this was but a pretext. TJie kingdom had experienced a revolution of the 
most decisive kind. Its ancient institutions were subverted. Its heaven- 
descended aris^craw was levelled almost to the condition of the peasant. 
Tiie people h^came the serfs of the Conquerors. Their dwellings in the capital 
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—at least, after the arrival of Alvarado’s officers— were seiised and ai)jn’o- 
priatcd. The temples were turned into stables ; tlie royal residences into 
Imrracks for the troops. The sanctity of the religious houses was violated. 
Thousands of matrons and maidens, who, however erroneous their faith, lived 
in chaste seclusion in the conventual establishments, were now turned abroad 
and became the prey of a licentious soldiery.* A favourite wife of the young 
Inca was debauchecl by the Castilian officers. The Inca, himself treated with 
contemptuous indifference, found that he was a poor dependant, if not a tool, 
in the hands of his conquerors.^ 

Yet the Inca Manco was a man of a lofty spirit and a courageous heart t . 
such a one as might have challenged comparison with the bravest of his ances- ’ 
tors in the prouder days of the empire. Stung to the quick by the humiliations 
to which ho was exposed, ho repeatedly urged Fizarro to restore him to tlie real 
exercise of power, as well as to the show of it. But Fizarro evaded a request 
so incompatible with his own ambitions schemes, or, indeed, with the policy 
of Spain, and tlie young Inca and his nobles were left to brood over their 
injuries in secret and await pati<^ntly the hour of vengeance. 

The dissensions among die Spaniards themselves seemed to afford a favour- 
able opportunity for tin''. Tlie Peruvian chiefs held many confeiences 
together on the kibject. and the high-priest V iliac rum urged the necessity 
of a rising so soon a.^ Almagro had witlidrawii his forces from the city. It 
would then be comparatively easy, by assaulting the invaders on their several 
liosts, scattered as they weie over the country, to overpower them by superior 
numbers, and shake on tlieir detested voke' before tlie arrival of fresh rein- 
forcements should rivet it for ever on tl necks of his countrymen. A plan for 
a general rising was formed, and it was in conformity to it that the priest was 
.‘•elected by the Inca to bear Almagro company on the march, that he miglit 
secure the co-operation of the natives in the country, and then secretly return 
— ns in fact he did— to take a iiart in the insurrection. 

To carry their plans into effect, it became necessary that tlie Inca Manco 
should leave the city and present himself among liis people. He found no 
difficulty in withdrawing froA Cuzco, where his presem e wus scarcely lieeded 
by the Spaniards, as his nominal power held in little deference by the 
haughty and confident CoiKpierors. Jiut in the capital there was a body of 
Irahan allies more jealous of his movements. These were from the tribe of 

' So says the aulbor of the Conquhta i Po~ prosperidad d 1 Tn^cn rjuando los R*4pafloIos 

llacion del Piru, n, coiitemporar.v wnttr, who entuiroii (^n tl liavia grand caiitidad do sc- 

dosicribes wbat be saw hinmclf, as >\ oil as bat floras que tenlan sus cahas I sus aslentos mill 

b« gathered from olbfis, Scverul clrcmii- quictas i sosegadas i vivian niiii pollticamente 

stances, especially tlio boiiost iiidignatlun ho i como mni Imenas lungores, cada sefiora 

expresses at the excesses of tbe Conquerors, acompa&ada con quince o vcinto mugeresque 

lead one to suppose be may have been an oc- tenia de servlclo en sn casa bien traidas i ade- 

cleaiaatic, one of tbe good men who attended rezadas, 1 no salfan monos dosto 1 con grand 

tbe cruel eirnedition on an errand of love and oncstidnd 1 gravodad i atavlo u su usanza, 1 os 

mercy. It is to be hoped that bis credulity a la cuntldad destos seAoras princtpales creo 

leads him. to oxaggoiatc the misdeeds of bis yo quo en o] . . . avia mas do eeis mil 

countrynien. According to him, there were sin las de servlclo quo c^eo yo que eran mas 

fbll six thousand women of rank living in tbe de velnte mil mugeres Mn las de servlclo i 

convents of Cuzco, served each by fifteen or mamaconaa que eran las que atidavan como 

twenty fomgle^attendants most of whom that beatas, 1 dende d dos ufios ca-i no se altava en 

did not Mrtsh in the war suffered a more el Cuzco 1 su tieira siiio cada qual 1 qual por- 

melanolH^^fflie, as the victims of prostitu- qnc muebus murieron en la guerra que buvol 

tion. 'fbe pasaage Is su remarkable, and the las olras vinleron las mas & ser malas mu- 

so rar^ that i will- cite it in t)ie'orlgijnal : gcres. S9floc perdone d quien fue la causa 

JPe estas sraoras del Cuzco es cierfo de- tenet desto 1 aqulenno lo retnedta pudlendo." Cotiq. 

grande sentlmlento ol que tuviese algnna hu- i i'ob. dc4 Piru. MS. 

manidad en el pecho, qne en tiempo de la ^ Ibid., uld supra. 
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the Cafiaiis, a ^varlikc race of the north, too recently rediuecl by the Incas to 
have much sympathy 'with them or their institutions. Tlierc were about a 
thonsaiul of this people in the nlace, and, as they had conceived some suspicion 
of the Inca’s purposes, they hejit an eye on his movements and speecljily 
reported his absence to Juan Pizarro. 

That cavalier, at tiie liead of a small body of horse, instantly marched in 
])urMiit of the fiif^itive, whom he was so fortunate as to discover in a thicket 
of reeds, in which he had sought to conceal himself, at no great distance from 
the city. JManco was arrested, brought liack a i)iisoner to Cuzco, and placed 
under a strong guard in the fortr(‘ss. The conspiiacy seemed now at an end ; 
and nothing was left to the unfortunate Peruvians Init to bewail their ruined 
liopes, and to give utterance to their disappointment in doleful ballads, which 
rehearsed the captivity of their Inca and the downfall of his royal house.^ 

While these things w’cro in piogiess, Hernando J^izarro returned to Ciudad 
de los Reyes, hearing with him the royal commission for the extension of his 
brothel’s no wers, as A\ell as of those conceded to Almagio. The envoy also 
hi ought the royal jiatenl eonferiing on Francisco Pizairo the title of Munjues 
tie loA AttH'iUoA^ a i»ro\inc(‘ in Peru. Thus was tlie fortunate adventurer 
placed ill the ranks of the jiioiul aristocracy of Castile, few' of whose mem};ers 
could boast— if they had th(‘ courage to boast- their eh'vation from so humble 
ail origin, as still fewer could justify it by a show of greater services to the 
crown. 

The new manpiis resolved not to huwaid the commission, at juesciit, to the 
marshal, w'hom he designed to engage still deeper in th(‘ conquest of Chili, that 
his attention might he diverted from (’uzco, which, however, his brother 
assured him, now foil, without doubt, williiu the newly-extended limits of his 
own territory. To make nioie suie of this im])oi tant piize, he despatched Her- 
nando to take the govoriiinent of the capital int(* his own hands, as the one 
of his brothers on whose talents and practical experience lie placed greatest 
reliance. 

Hernando, notwithstanding his arrogant hearing towards his countrymen, 
had ever manifeste*! a moie than ouliiiary sympathy with the Indians. JIc 
had been the friei'(l of Atalniallpa, to such a ilegree', indeed, that it was said, 
if he had been in the camp at the time, tlui fate of tliat iinliappy nionareh 
would probably have lx‘en averted. He now showed a similar friendly dispo- 
sition towards his successor, Manco. lie caused the Peruvian prince to bt* 
liberated from contini'ment, and gradually admitted liim to some intimacy 
with himself. 'I’he crafty Indian availed himself of his freedom to mature liis 
plans for the rising, hut with so niiieli caution that no suspicion of them 
crossed the mind of Hernando. iSecrecy and silence are characteristic of tin* 
American, almos* as invaiiably as tlie jieculiar colour of his skin. Manco 
disclosed to his coiujueror the existenee of .several heaps of treasure and the 
places where they had been secreted; and when he had thus won bis confi- 
dence bo .stimulated bis cupidity still further by an account of a statue of pun* 
gold of his father Hua.>iia Capac, which the wily Peruvian requested leave to 
bring from a secret cave in wliicli it was deposited, among the neighbouring 
Andes. Hernando, blinded by bis avarice, consented to the Inca’s departun\ 

He sent with him two Spanish soldiers, less as a guard than to aid him in 
the object of his expedition. A week elapsed, ami yet he did not return, nor 
were there any tidings to be gathered of him. Hernando now saw Iiis error, 
especially as his own suspicions were confirmed by.the unfavourable reports of 

iVilio IMzarro, Dfsenb. y Conej., MS.— 2.— Conq. I Pob. del Pirn, MS.— Zarate, Conq. 

Herrera, llr-t gfiicpl, &, lib /-.cap. l, del Peru, lib. 2, cap. a. 
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Ills Indian allies. Without further delay, he despatched his brother Juan, at 
the head of sixty horse, in quest of the Peruvian prince, with orders to brint; 
him back once more a pisoner to his capital. 

That cavalier, with liis well-armed troops, soon traversed tlie environs of 
Ouzco, without discoverini>- any vestige of the fugitive. The country was 
remarkably silent and deserted’, until, as he approached the mountain-range 
that homs’in the valley of Yucay, about sia leagues from the city, lie was met 
by the tivo Spaniards who had accomjianied .AJanco. They informed Piairro 
that it w'as only at the point of the sword he could recover the Inca, for the 
country was all in arms, and the Peruvian chief at its head was preparing to 
-march on the capital. Vet he had offered no violence to their persons, but had 
allow’cd them to return in safety. 

The Spanish captain found this story fully confirmed when he arrived at the 
liver Yucay, on the opno>ite bank of which were drawn np the Indian bat- 
talions to tlift number of many thousand men, who, with tlieir young monarch 
at their head, prepared to disjiute his ])assagc. It seemed that they could not 
feel their ])t)sition sufficiently strong wdtlioiit placing a river, as usual, lietweiui 
them and their enemy. The Sjianiards weie not checked ])y tins uhstacl(\ 
The stream, though dein, was nanou ; and, plunging in, they swam their 
horses lioldly across, aini.Ut a tempest of stones and arrows that rattled tliick 
as hail on tfieir harness, lindmg occasionally some cie\ice or viilnerahle iioint, 
-although th(‘ wounds lliu> lecoived only goaded them to more desperate 
efi’orts The hniharians fell liack as the cavalieis made good tlieir landing; 

without allowing the latter time to form, they returned with a spirit 
which they had hitherto seldom displaced, ami enveloped them on all side, 
w ith their greatly superior numher.s. I he fight now' raged Tunvely. Many of 
tlie Indians W(‘re a»’medwitli lances noadedwitli cojiper tempereil almost to 
the hardness (»f stoei,and with liiige maces and h:ntle-aves of the same metal. 
Tlieir defensi\(‘ arimmr, also, was in manv respects excellent, consisting of 
stout doublets of quiltc’d cotton, shields covered with skins, and casques riehly 
or/iamented with gold and Jewel^, oi sometimes made like* llio.so of the IMexi- 
cans, in the fantiistic sjiajie cd the heads of wild animals, garmslied with rows 
of teeth that griniuHl hoiiihly alnne the visage of the w'arrior.'* The whole 
ainiy wore an asjieet of in.irtial feiocity, under the control of nni(*h higher 
military discipline than the Sjoaniards had hefoie h*c?» in the eountry. 

The little* liai'd jf rfliakeiYhy the fury cJ the Imliau asN.„„ll, were 

thrown at first into some diMuder, luit at Ic^ngth, cjiecu’ing uii one another 
with the old w'ar-cry of ‘'St. Jago,’'tIiey fi)riiie«l in solid column ami ehargcMl 
boldly into the tliick of llie enemy. The latter, ineajiahle of withstanding the* 
‘'hock, ga\e way, or were tiampled down midcr the fivt of the horses or pierced 
by tlie lances of the riders. Yet tlieir flight was conducted willi .some ordei ; 
and they turned at intervaK, to Ic't oil a xolley of arrmvs or to deal furious 
blows with their pole-axc^s and war clubs. They fought as if conscious that 
tlu'v were under the c'yi' of their Jiica. 

It was evening lieforo they had entirely quitted the Ievi*l ground and with- 
drawn into the fastnesses of the lofty range of hills whicli belt round the 
beautiful valley of Yucay. Juan Pizarro ami his little treoj) encamped on the 


" geiitr," Hajfl 0\ iodo, “ inuy bclirosa 
t* niuy dicfltra; sus arums son }»icas, c uiid.m, 
porrus o Aliibardas de JMata 0 oro o cobre.” 
(Hist, de las Indljis, MS , Partp :i, lib, 8, cap. 
17.) Xerez lias mado a good enumeration of 
the nalivc Peruvian aims. (OMiq. del !’oni, 
ap. Biri la, toll! In. p ‘20 '.I I'atljer Vel isco 


liuK addeil I'OTiHiderabli to tliis catalogue. Ac- 
lording to linn, tiny used copper swr-ids, 
ponmnls, and other Kuropcan capons (Hint, 
do gmto, toin. i. pp. 17s-imo.') He does not 
insist on tlieir knowledge cl lire-aims bcfoie 
the (’o”quest ! 
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level at the base of the mountains. Ho had gained a victory, as usiial^ over 
immense odds ; Imt he had never seen a Held so well disputed, and his victory 
liad cost him the lives of several men and horses, while many more had been 
wounded, and were nearly dL«!abIed by the fatigues of the day. But he trusted 
the severe lesson he hacl inflicted on the enemy, whose slaughter was great, 
would crush the spirit of resistance. lie was deceived. 

The following morning, great was his dismay to see the passes of the moun- 
tains filled up with dark fines of warrioi-s, stretching as far as the eye could 
penetrate into the depths of the sierra, while dense masses of the enemy were 
gathered like thunder-clouds along the slopes and summits, as if ready to pour 
down in fury on the assailants. The ground, altogether unfavourable to the 
manoeuvres of cavalry, gave every advantage to the Peruvians, who rolled 
down huge rocks froni their elevated position and sent off incessant showers 
of missiles on the heads of the Spaniards, .luan Pizarro did not care to 
entangle himself farther in the i)erilous defile ; and, though he repeatedly 
charged the enemy and drove them back with considerable loss, the second 
night found liini with men and liorses wearied and uomided, and as little ad- 
vanced in the object of his expedition as on the preceding evening. Prom 
this embarrassing position, after a day or two rnoio s[)ent in unprofitable 
hostilities, lie was sui-prised by a summons from his brother to return with all 
expedition to Cuzco, which was now besieged by the enemy I 

Without delay he begun bis letreat, recrossed the valley, the recent scene 
of slaughter, swam the river Yucay, and, by a rapid countermarch, closely 
followed by the victorious Indians, who celebrated tlieir success with songs or 
rather yells of trininpli, ho arrived before nightfall in sight of the capital. 

But veiy different was the sight which there met his eyes from what he had 
beheld on leaving it a few days before. The extensive environs, as far as the 
eye could reach, wore o<*cui)ie(i by a mighty host, which an indefinite computa- 
tion swelled to the number of two hundred thousand warriors.* The dusky 
lines of the Indian battalions stretched out to the very verge of the moun- 
tains ; while, all around, the eye saw only tiie crests and waving banners of 
chieftains, mingled with rich panoplies of feather-work, w^hich reraindeil some 
few who had served under Cortes of the military costume of the Aztecs. 
Above all rose a forest of Jong lances and battle-axes edged with copper, 
which, tosswl to and tro in wild confusiTui, glitlerrd in the rays of the settiug 
sun, like light playing on the surface of a dark and troubled ocean. It was 
the first time that tlie Spaniards had beheld an Indian army in all its terrors, 
-—such an army as tJie Incas Jed to battle, wdieii the banner of the Bun was 
borne triumphant over tlu* land. 

Yet the bold liearts of the cavaliers, if for a moment dismayed by the sight, 
soon gathered courage as they closed up their files and prepared to open a way 
for themselves through the beleaguering host. But the enemy seemed to shun 
the encounter, and, falling back at their approach, left a free entrance into 
the capital The Penivians were probably not unwilling to draw as many 
victims as they could into the toils, conscioas that the greater the ntimber the 
sooner they would become sensible to the approaches offamine.® 

Hernando Pizarro g^eted liis brother with no little satisfaction for he 
brought an important addition to his force, which now, when all were-enited, 

• “ Pues Junta toda la ffmte quel ynga avia " Pedro PUarro, l!)escub* y Conq., 
emblado il Juntar quo lo que se eiitendio y Conq. 1 Pob. d^t Plru, MS.— He^eray Hlat. 

la» indios dixeron fueron Uozientoe mit indloa general dec. lib. S. cap. 4.— 

de giiena los que vin’eron a poner eptu cerco.” de las Xnd., cap. 133 , 
l*edr.> Plwrro, Deflcub. y Conq., MS. 
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did not exceed two Imndred, horse and foot/ besides a thousand Indian 
auxilianes ; on insignificant number, in comparison witl) tlie countless multi- 
tudes that were swarming at the gates. That iiight was pssed by the 
Spaniards with feelings of the deepest anxiety, as they louked forward witli 
natural apprehension to the morrow. It wa$ early in February, 153(i> when 
the siege of Cuzco commenced,— a siege memorable as calling out the most 
lieroic displays of Indian and European valour, and bringing the two races, 
into deadher conflict with each other than had yet occurred in the conquest of 
Peru. 

The numbers of the enemy seemed no less formidable during the night than 
by the light of day ; far and wide their watch-fires were to be seen gleaming 
over valley and hill- top, as thickly scattered, says an eye-witness, as “ the 
stars of heaven in a cloudless night.” • Before tijese fires had become pale in 
the light-bf the morning, the Spaniards were roused by the hideous clamour of 
conch, trumpet, and atabal^ mingled with the fierce war-cries of the barbarians, 
as they let off volleys of missiles of every description, most of which fell harm- 
less within tlie city. But others did more serious execution. These weie 
' burning arrows, and red-liot stones wrapped in cotton that liad been steeped 
in ROine bituminous subslance, which, scattering long trains of light through 
the air, fell on the roofs of the buildings and speedily set them on tiro.® These 
roofs, oven of the better sort of edifices, were uniformly of thatch, and were 
ignited as easily as tinder. In a moment the flames burst forth from the 
most oppo.site quarters of the city. Tliey quickly communicated to the wood- 
work in the interior of the buildings, and broad sheets of flame mingled with 
smoke rose up towards the heavens, throwing a fearful glare over every object. 
The rarefied atmosphere heightened the previous impetuosity of the wind, 
wliich fanning the rising flames, they rapidly spread from dwelling to dwelling, 
till the whole fiery mass, swayed to and fro by the tempest, surged and roared 
with the fury of a volcano. The heat became intense, and clohds of smoke, 
gathering in a dark pall over the city, produced a sense of sulibcation and 
almost blindness in those quarters where it was driven by the wdnds.*® . 

The Spaniards were encamped in the great square, partly under awnings, 
and partly in the hall of the Inca Viracocha, on the gi ound since covered by 
the cathedral. Three times in the course of that dreadful day the roof of the 
building was on fire ; but. although no efiorts were made to extinguish it, the 
flames went out without doing much injury. This mimcle was ascribed to the 
Blessed Virgin, who was distinctly seen ny several of the Christian combatants, 
hovering over the spot on which* was to be raised the temple dedicated to her 
worship. “ 


’’ Y los poco8 E.«paaoleB qae heramos anu 
no dozfontoa todps.” Pedro Pizarro, licacub. 
y Oonq., MS. 

* “ Poea de noefae licraii tairtoa los fuegos 
qoe no nareclb nlno vn ciclo muy serooo lleno 
de eetrellaa.'* Pedro Pljuuro, D^ecub. y Conq., 
MS. 

piedrae rradondasyLeebaUas en cl 
fliego y baaellds aaoua embolvtanlaa en vnos 
Alg^nCB yponiendolaa en hondai) las lira van 
a laa oassaa donde noalcanzavanfi poner fliogo 
con las manos; y ansi noa qunnavan las cassas 
sin entendeUo. Owes voces con flechas en- 
cendidasitrandolasilaa eaaaaqne como heran 
depaia ine^se enoendlan/^ Pedro i‘fKarru» 
Desciib. y Conq.t MS. 

»« “ 1 ere tanto el humo que casi lo*? oviera 


do aogar 1 papuron graiwl travajo por esta 
causa i sino fuera porquo de la ima parte de 
la piaza no havia cosas 1 estavadesconorado no 

{ mdleran cscapar porquo si por todas paiiea 
CB diera el bumo i el calor alendo tan jpande 
pasaron travajo, pero la divina providencia lo 
e.storvd." Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS* 

‘‘ Tbe temple was dedicated toOtirlUrtasd 
Lady of the Assumption. 'J'he imparltloii of 
tbe Virgin was manifest not only to Chris- 
tian but to Indian warriors* many of whom 
reported it to tiarcUosso de la Vega, In wliose 
hands thb ma^eUunS' rarely loses any of its 
gloai. <Oom.lleak,. Parte 2, lib. 9, captiaa.l 
It is a»rtber attested by Father Acosta, who 
came- into the country forty yean after tbe 
event (lib. vil. cap, 27> Both writers testify 
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Fortunately, the open space around Hernando’s little company separated 
them from the immediate scene of conflagration. It afforded a means of 
preservation similar to that employed by the'Amcrican hunter a\Iio endeavours 
to surround himself with a belt of wasted land when overtaken by a conflagra- 
tion in the prairies. All day the fire continued to rage, and at Jiight the 
effect was even more .appalling ; for by the lurid flames the unfortunate 
Spaniards could read the consternation depicted in each other’s ghastly 
countenances, while in the suburbs, along the slopes of tlie surrounding liillt, 
might be seen the throng of besiegers, gazing with fiendish exultation on tlie 
Avork of destruction. High abo\e the toAvn, to the north, rose the gray 
fortress, Avhich now showed ruddy in the glaie, looking grimly dwwn on tlie 
ruins of the fair city which it was no longer able to protect ; and in the dis- 
tance Avere to be discerned the shadoAvy forms of the Andes, soaring up ni 
solitary grandeur into the ri'gions of eternal silence, far beyond tne Avild 
lumult that raged so fearfully at their base. 

tSueh A' as the extent of the city that it aa'rs several days before the fury of 
the fire Av.as s])('nt. Tower and temjde, hut, palace, an<l hall, A\cnt doAvn 
before it. h\jrtunat('ly, among the buildings that escapi‘d Avere the magnifi- 
cent House of the Sun and the neighbouring (Convent of the Virgins. Their 
insulated position afl’orded the means, of which the Indians from motives of 
juety Avere Avilling to avail themselves, for their preservation.** Full one- half 
of the capital, so long the chosen seat of Western ehilization, the pride of the 
Incas, and the hriglit abode of their tutelar deity, was laid in .ashes by the 
hands of his own children. It AA'.as some consolation for them to reflect that 
it burned over the lu'ads of its compiei or.s, — their tiojdiy and th(‘ir tomb ! 

During the long period of the conflagiation the Spaninuls made no attempt 
to extingnish tlm flames. Such an attempt Aiould liavo aAailed nothing. Y et 
they did not tamely sv.binit to the as.saults of the enemy, and they sallied 
forth froi i time to time to repel them. But the fallen timbeis and scattered 
rubbish of the liouses presented siuious impediments to the movements of 
horse; and Avhen these Avere partially cleanMl away by the efforts of tlic 
infantry and the Indian allies, the Peruvians j>lanted st.akes and threw' barri- 
cades across the path, which proved equally emliarrassing.'-* To remove them 

to tlio Hoasunable aid renderod by SI. Janu'i*, entrt* 3 'o tun el estuva esto valle tan hermoso 

wLo wall his biu klcr, displaj mg the fie\ ice of an tdilicios y iiobla/ion (jiio eii torno tenia quo 

his Milliary Older, and armed with Ills flaniiiiK uatosade adiniiuLion \elIo, porquo uuiique 

^^vor(^, rode his w hite charter inlu (he thick ot la (’iiidad eii si vo temia mas do 3 u 4000casas, 

the enemy. 'Hie patron Saint of Spain miRlit teiuia en toino quasi a \ista 19 o 20 ,(jU 0; la 

always be relied on when Ins presence was fortule/a qne estava sohie la Ciudad parescia 
needed : dignus I'lndice rmdus desde :i puite uiia mui gian lortalerai de las de 

Ourcilusso, CA>iii. I’aite 2, lib. 2, Kspaha. agora la ni.ooi paitc de la Ciud.ul 

rap. 24.— Father Valvtide, Ihsliuj) ot Cuzco, e-la toda den vada y queTnada; lafortaleza no 

who took 80 Higiial a pait in the si'izure of tieiie quasi nada etiliitsso; todua los pueblos 

Atahiiallpa, was absent from the country at de aldeiredor no lieneMiio las paredesque por 

this period, but returned the following year. inaia\illa ai easa cubieita ' La cosa quo mas 

In a letter to the eniperni, he eoiitrasits the conteiitaDiiento me dm tii t.sta Ciudad fue la 

tlourishing condition of the capital when he Iglesia, quo p.irn en Indi.is cs harto biienii 

Jett it and that lii whicli ho now' found it, de- io.sa, auiifiiu* seguii la riqueza a havido en esta 

h'lKtilcd, us well as its beautiful feuburl s, of its tierr.a pudieia sei mas ^emejallre al Templo 

ancient glories. “ it F had not known the site de Sal mioii.'' Carta del Obisjiu V A'icentc do 

of the city,” lie says, “J slioulii not have re- Valveide al Emperador, MS., 20 de Marzo, 

eognlzeil it as the same.” 'J lie passage is too ir>39. 

remarkable to be onnttod. 'fJie original lettei " J^edro Pi/airo, Descub. y Conq,, MS. — 
exists 111 the archives of Simancas : “ Certifleo “ Los ludios ganaron el Cuzco casi todo desta 

a V. M quo si no me acordura del sltio desta manera que enganando la mile liivan liacl- 

i'ludad yo no la conosciera, d lo menos por los endo una pared para que los eavallos ni los 

edlficlos'y J’uoblos della: porque quaiido el Espafioles no los pudieseu romper." Conq i 

Gobernador D. Franzlsob Pizarro entro aqul y Pob. del Piru, MS. 
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was a work of time and no little danger, as tlic pioneerii were expo.'sed to the 
whole brunt of the enemy’s archery, and the aim of the Peruvian Avas sure. 
When at length the obstacles were cleared away and a free course Avas 
opened to the cavalry, they rushed Avitli irresistible impetuosity on their foes, 
Avho, falling back in confusion, Averc cut to piece.s by tlie riders or pierced 
through Avith their lances. The slaughter on these occasions Avas grejit ; hut 
the Indians, nothing disheartened, usually returned A\ith reneAAcd courage to 
the attack, and.Avhilc fresh reinforcements met the Spaniards in front, others, 
lying in ambush among the ruins, thieAv the troops into disorder by assailing 
them on the flanks. The Peruvians Avere expert both Avilh hoAv and sling; 
and these encounters, notAvithstanding the superiority of their arms, cost the 
Spaniards more lives than in their crippled condition they could aflord to 
spare, — a lo'^s poorly compensated by that of tenfold the number of tlie enemy. 
One NAcapon, peculiar to South Aineiicaii AAaifaie, A\as used aaiIIi some efl'ect 
by the IVruviaiis. 'Idiis Avas the /trsso,- a long rope with a noose at the eiul, 
Avhicli they adroitly throAV over the ridiT, oi entanuled A\ith it the le^s of In', 
horse, so as to bring tliem )»o(li to the ground. More tlian one Stianiard fell 
into the bands of the enemy hy this exjicdient.’* 

'rims harassed, sleepiu - on tlieir arms, Aiilh their boi'-es jacketed by tlieir 
side, reatlv for action at .o^vand every hour, th(‘ Sjianiaids had no lest hy 
night or by day. To add to ihoir troubles, the foitn‘ss which OA'erlookcd the 
city, and eompletely commanded the great sonare in Avhich they Avere (piar- 
tcibd, had lu'cn so h ehly gariiscMied in their false ^ense of secuiity that on the 
apjiroach of the IVinvians it had ]>ee‘i abandoned Avithout a blow in its 
defence. It was now occujjied by a droug body of the enemy, Avbo from his 
elevated jiositifin sent down showcis f missiles, fiom time to time, which 
added greatly to the annoyance of the besieged. Bitterly did their captain 
now repent the iiiijirovidcnt seeuiitv Avhiih had led liim to neglect a post so 
important. 

'rheir distresses wore still further ag<graAaled liy the rumouis Avhieh cou- 
tinually reached their ears of the state of the country. 'Idie rising, it avus 
said, Avas general throughout the laud; the Spaniards living on their insulated 
plantations had all been iiia'saered ; Ijima and Triixillo and the ni-incipal 
cities Avere besieged, and miisi soon fall into the (‘iiemy’s hands ; tne Pern 
vians Avere in pos.scssioii of the passes, lind all eommuiiications were cut off, so 
that no relief Avas to be exjjected from their eountrymen on tl.e coast. Such 
Aveic the dismal stories (which, liowever exaggerated, had too much fomulation 
in fact) that noAV found tlieir way into tlie city from the c«amp of the he.uegers. 
And, to give greater credit to the rumom.s, eiglit oi ten human heads were 
rolled into the plaza, m whose blood -staine<l Aisagcs the Sjvaniaids recogni/.ed 
Avitli horror the lineaments of their companions avIio tliey kncAv had l)(*en 
dwelling in solitude on their estates I 

Overcome by these horrors, many Avere for .abandoning the j)l.aee at once, as 
no longer tenable, and for opening a pas.sage for themselves to the coast Avith 
their OAvn good sAvords. There aa.is a daring in the enterprise AA’hich had a 
ciianii for the adventurous spirit of the Castilian. Bettor, they said, to perish 
in a manly struggle for life tlian to die thus igiiominioiisly, pent up like foxes 
in their holes to he suffocated by the hunter !" 

Rut the Pizarros, Dc Rotja-S and .some others of the principal cavalicns 
refused to acquiesce in a measure Avhich, they said, must cover them Avith dis- 

Conq. i. Tob. del Pirn MS. —Herrera, * Herrera, Hist, general, dee. fi, lib. «, cap. 

Hist gi'n'ral, drt* 5, lib H, cap 4. 4. — Conq 1 Pob del Ibru, ?\IS. 
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honour.*® Cuzco had been the gieat prize for wliich they had contended ; it 
was the ancient seat of empire, and, though now in ashes, would again rise 
from its niins as glorious as before. All eyes would be turned on them, as its 
defenders, and their failure, by giving confidence to the enemy, might decide 
the fate of their countrymen throughout the land. They were placed in that 
post as the post of honour, and better would it be to die there than to 
aesert it. 

There seemed, indeed, no alternative ; for every avenue to escape was cut 
off by an enemy who had perfect knowledge of the country and possession of 
all its passes. Eiit this state of things could not last long. The Indian could 
not, in tne long run, contend with the white man. The spirit of insurrection 
would die out of itself. ‘ 1'ho great army would melt away, unaccustomed as 
the natives were to the privations incident to a piotractea campaign. Rciii' 
forcementa would be daily coming in from the colonies ; and, if the Castilians 
would be but true to themselves for a season, they would be relieved by their 
own countrymen, who uould never suffer them to die like outcasts among the 
mountains. 

The cheering words and courageous beaiijig of the cavaliers went to the 
Iiearts of their followers ; for the soul of the Spaniard readily responded to the 
call of honour, if not of humanity. All now agreed to stand by their leader 
to the last. But, if they v\ould lemaiii longer in their present position^ it waj> 
absolutely necessary to dislodge the enemy from the fortress; and, before 
venturing on this dangerous service, Hernando Pizarro resolved to strike such 
a blow as should intimidate the besiegeis fioin further attempts to molest his 
present quarters. 

He communicated his i)Ian of attack to his officers ; and, forming his littio 
troop into three divisions, ho placed them under command of his brother Goii- 
zalo, of Gabriel de Jlojas, an officer in whom ho reposed great confidence, and 
of Hernan Ponce de Leon. The Indian pioneers were sent forward to clear 
away the rubbish, and the several divis>ions moved simultaneously up the prin- 
cipal avejiues towards the camp of the besiegers. »Siich stragglers os they met 
in their wav were eiisily cut lo pieces, and tlie three bodies, bursting impetiv 
oiisly on the disordered lines of the Peruvians, took them completely by 
surprise. For some moments there was little resistance, and the slaughter 
was terrible. But the Indians gradually rallied, and, coming into something 
like order, returned to the fight with the courage of men who had long been 
familiar with danger. They fought hand to hand with their copper-beaded 
war-clubs and pole-axes, wllile a storm of darts, stones, and arrows rained on 
the well-defenaed bodies of the Christians. 

The barbarians showed more discipline than was to have been expected ; 
for which, it is said, they were indebtetl to some Spanish prisoners, from 
several of whom the Inca, having generously spared their lives, took occasional 
lessons in the art of war. The Peruvians had also learned to manage with 
some degree of skill the weapons of their conmierors ; and they wer© seen 
armed with bucklers, helmets, and swords of Kiu'opean workmanship, and, 
even, in a few instances, mounted on the horses which they had ta^en from 
the white men.*' The young Inca, in particular, accoutred in tho Enropeau 

^^Pues Hernando Pigarro nunca estuvo Herr-ra aaaurea ul that the P^ntTiana 

en ello y lea respondia que todos avlamos de even turned the are-arms dtf their ConquerorEi 
morir y nodesamparar el cusco. Juntavansc against thtm, cojn|felUDg their prisoners to 
it estas oonsultaa Hernando Pijgarro y sue put the muakets in order and manufacture 
bermanos, Gravlel de Rojaa, Hernau Ponce de powder for them. Hist, general, dec. 6, lib. 
lifoD,elThesoreromquelme.'* Pedio Pizarro, e, cap. 5,6. 

Deecub. y Conq , hJB, i 
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fi^iion. rode a war-hortoo, which lie managed with conhidevable ad<Jrei>s, and, 
with a loiig lance in Ins hand, led on his fmlowers to the attack. This readi- 
ness to adopt the sui)erior arms and tactics of the Conquerors intimates a 
higher civilization than tliat which l)elonged to the Aztec, who, in his long 
collision with the Spaniards, was never so lar divested of his terror of the horse 
as to venture to mount him. 

But a few days or weeks of training were not enough to give familiarity 
with weapons, still less with tactics, so unlike those to which the Peruvians 
Iiad been hitherto accustomed. The fight on the present occasion^ though 
hotly contested, was not of long duration. After a ^lant struggle in which 
the natives threw themselves fearlessly on the horsemen, endeavouring to tear 
them from their saddles, ‘they were obliged to give way before the repeated 
shock of their charge.s. Many were trampled under f(^otJ others cut down by 
the Spanish broadswords, while the arquebiisiers, supporting the cavalry, kept 
up a running fire tl^t'did terrible execution on the Hanks and rear of the 
fu^tives. At length, sated with slaughter, and trusting that the chastise- 
ment he had inflicted on the enemy would secure him from further annoyance 
for the present, the Castilian gcuieral drew back his forces to their quarters 
ill the capital.’* 

His next step was the rc'covery of the citadel. 1 1 was an enterprise of 
danger. The fortress, which overlooked the northern section of the city, stood 
high on a rocky eminence, so steep as to he inaccessible on this quarter, where 
it was defended only by a single wall. Towards the open country it was more 
easy of approach ; but there it was protected by two semicircular walls, eacli 
about twchc hundred feet in length, and of great thickness. They were built 
of massive stones, or rather iwks, put t .gether without cement, so as to form 
a kind of rustic-work The level of the ground betw'een these hncJS of defence 
WES raised up so as to enable the garrison to discharge their arrows at the 
assailants while their own persons were protected by the parapet. Within the 
interior wall was the fortress, consisting of three strong towers, one of great 
height which, with a smaller one, was now held by the enemy, under the com- 
mand of an Inca no))le, a warrior of well-tried valour, prepared to defend it to 
the last extremity. 

The perilous enterprise waji intrusted by Hernando J*izarro to his brother 
Juan, a cavalier in whose bosom burped the adventurous spirit of a kiiight- 
eii'ant of romance. As the fortres.s was to Ixj approached through the moun- 
tain-passes, it hocaine necessary to divert the enemy’s attencioa to another 
quarter. A little while before sunset, Juan Pizarro left the city with a picked 
corps of horsemen, and took a direction opposite to that of the fortress, that 
the besieging army might suppose the object was a foraging expedition. But, 
secretly countermarching in the night, he fortunately found the passes unde- 
fended, and arrived before the outer wall of the fortress without giving the 
alarm to the garrison.’® 

ThJe entmnee was through a narrow opening in the centre of the rampart ; 
but this was now closed np with hea^ stones, that seemed to form one solid 
work witli the rest of the masonry. It was an affair of time to dislodge these 
huge masses in such a manner as not to rouse the garrison. The Indian 
nations, who rarely attacked in the night, were not siifiiciently' acquainted 
witJb' the art of war even to provide against surprise by posting sentinels. 
Whm the was accomplished. Juan Pizai-ro and his gallant troop rode 
through the^gateway and advanced towards the second parapet. 

w Pedro PizftrrOb Desenb. y Gooq., M6.^ general, dec. &. lib. 3, cap. 4. 6. 

Conq. 1 Pob. del Plru, MS.- Hen era. Hist. . *• Conq. I Fob, del Pirn, MS. 
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But their iiioveiiieiits had not been conducted so secretly as to escape notice, 
and they now found tlie interior court swarming with warriors, wlio, as the 
Spaniaids drew near, let off clouds of missiles that comi)elIed thorn to come to 
a lialt. Juan Jh/ario, aware that no time was to be lost, ordered one-half of 
‘‘his Corps to dismount, and, putting liimself at their liead, prepaied to make a 
breach as before in the fortifications, lie had been wounded sonu* days pre- 
viously in the jaw, so that, finding his helmet caused him pain, he rashly dis- 
pensed with it, and trusted for protection to his bucklei.''^® Leading on his 
men, he encouraged them in the Avorkof demolition, in the face of such a storm 
of stones, Javelins, and arrow's as might liave made the stoute-t lieart shrink 
from cncounteiing it. ^Jdicgood mail of the Spaniards did not alw'u} < nrotect 
them ; but others took the place of such as fell, until a breach w'as maile, and 
the cavalry, pouiing in, rode down all who opposed them. 

The ])arai>et was now aband<»ne(l. and tlie Indians, hurrying with disci derly 
fbglit acio^s tlie enclosure, took refuge on a kind of platform or terrace, com- 
manded by the principal tower. Here, lallying, they shot off fresh \olleys of 
missile.', against the S})aniards, whde (lie garrison in the fortro.ss hurled down 
fragments of rock and tiinh^r on tlicur heads. Juan Pi/arro, still among the 
foremost, snrang forwai'd on the ten ace, cheering on his men hy his voice and 
example; but at this moni(*nt be was struck by a large stone on the bead, 
not then protected by bis buckler, and was stretched on the ground. The 
danntle.ss chief still continued to animate Ins followers by bis voice, tdl the 
terrace was carried and it" miseiabh* defenders weie put to the swoid. His 
Mitreriiigs w'ore Iheu too much for bun, and he was lomoved to the town below, 
where, notwithstanding (‘very exeition to .save lino, bo survived the injury 
but a fortnight, and died in unvit agony.-' To sav that be was a Pizario i" 
enough to attest bi.s daiiu lo valour. Rut il is his’praise tliat bis valour wa^ 
tempered )>y courtesy, llisown nature ai)|ieauMl mild by contrast with tlie 
haughty leiujier of hi" biotheis, aiul his nia uieis made luiu a favourite of the 
army, lie had served in th(‘ eoiKpie^t of Peru from the fir.st, and no name 
on the roll of its Cvimiuerors is loss taiiii.died by the n'proach of cruelty oi 
stands higluM* in all the attiibuU's of a true and valiant knight. 

Tiiough deeply sim.sihle to his lirotlnu s disaster, Hernando Pniairo ."aw 
that no time was lo he lost in profiting hy the aflvantages aheady gamed. 
Cominilting the cliaige of the town to <5on/alo, lie juit himself at the bead of 
the as.sailants and laut vigorous .siege to the hirti ess{‘-^. ( )jio .sniTcndered after 

a .sliort lesistanco, Tlie other and more formidable of the two still lield out 
under tlie lirave Inca noble who commanded it. He was a man of an athletic 
frame, and might be schmi striding along the battlement. s, armed with a Spani.sh 
liiickler and cuiras'^, and in Ins liand wielding a formidable niac'e, garnished 
with ijoints or knobs of copper. With this terrible weapon lie struck down 
all wlio attcmj)ted to forc(‘ a jiassage into the fortress. Some of Ills own 
followers wlio proposed a surrender he is .said to have slain with his own hand. 
Hernando pre])ai(Ml to carry the place hy escalade. Ladders were planted 
against the walls ; hut no .sooner did a Spaniard gain the topmost round than 

Podro Pi'/arro, Doscul). y Cuiiq., AIS. Dmub. y Conq., M.S. 

=i .. Y eslaiido lnitallaml<I con ello^ paia “ HtTti valientc,” says Pedro Plzaiio, 

ecliallos do alll Joan Pl^arro dc.scuido do- “ymiiyanii. oso, ROiitil lioiiibrc, inagnanimo 

Bcnbrlrsc la caboya con l.i a*larga y con l.is y alable." (Dc^cab. y Conq , MS.) Zarate 

imiclijis podradas qnc tiravaii le acfrlaron di'^iiusses him with this brief panegyric - 

vna on la cavo^a (pic le quobraron Ioh casco-, “ I’m- frian perdida en la Tlerra, porque era 

y donde il qniuce dias raurio desta henda y Juan Pi 9 ano mul valionte, i yxperimeutado 

ansi hendo e-»tuvo forcejando con Ioh yudios cu law Guerras do log Indies, i bien qulsto, I 

y e.*(pafiole8 hasta que gar.u efite terrado y am 'do de todos.” Coiup del Peru, lib, 3, 

i'a.'tadc )»* nbaxaron al < -(iroo.'' P'dro Pi/aiio, cjp. 3. 
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he was liuilecl to tlie ffiouiul by the .strorig arm of the Indian warrior. Ilis 
activity was equal to nis strength ; and he seemed to be at every point the 
moment that his presence was needed. 

The SpanisJi commander was filled with admiration at this display valour ; 
for he could admire valour even in an enemy. lie gave orders that the chief 
.shouhl not be injured, but be taken alive, if possibk*.’'-* This w’as not easy. 
At length, numerous ladders having been planted against tlio tower, the 
Spaniards scaled it on .several quaiters at the .sanu* time, and, leaping into 
the place, overpow ered the few comliatants who .still made a show of resi.stance. 
Hut the Inca chieftain was not to be taken ; and, finding further resistance 
ineficctual, lie .sprang to the edge of the battlement.^, and, casting away his 
war-club, wrapped Ins mantle around him and threw himself headlong from 
the summit.** lie died like an ancimit Roman. He had struck his last stroke 
fur the freedom of his coiintiy, and he M'onu'd to survive her dishonour. The 
Castilian commander left a small force m gainsun to secure his compiest, and 
returned in tiiumidi to Ins (|uarLcr.s. 

Week lifter wei‘k roll(*d away, and no lelief came to the beleaguered Spaii- 
iard.s. They hail long .since liegini to feel the appioaches of famine. Fortu- 
nately, they w’ore iiruxidr.l nith w.itor fioin the ‘.ti earns wdiieli (lowed through 
the city. Hut, thongli iIk v had well husbanded their rc.sources, their pro- 
visions'were evhausted, «ui(L tliey had for .some time depimded on such scanty 
.sujiplies of gniiii as they C(»nld gather from the mined magazines and dweli- 
iiigs, mostly con >nmed i)y the hie, or fiMiu the pioduce of .some succe.ssfiil 
foray.*' Tliis lattcu* le^ource was atteii(>ed with no little ditlicnlty ; for every 
expedition led to a fierce encounter with the enemy, wdiich usually cost the 
lives of seveial S])aniaids and iiiHieteil a much heaCier injury on tlic Indian 
allie.s. Yet it was at least one good result of .such loss that’ it left fewer to 
provide for. Jbit tlie whole number of the besieged was .so small that any loss 
greatly increased tlie difliculties of defence by llie remainder. 

As mouths passed away without bringing an> tiding*; of their eoimrrymen, 
their minds were haunted wu'tli stdl gloomier apprehensions as to their fate. 
They w’ell knew tliat the governor wouM make every etfbit to rescue them 
from their desperate euiiditiun. That he ha<l not succeeded in this made it 
probable that liis own .•^ituatum Avas no hettei than theii.s, (»r perhaps he and 
liis foIloAvers had already fallen victnys to the fury of the insurgents. It was 
a dismal thought that they alone were left in the lami, far from all liuman 
succour, to perish miserahly liy the hands of the baibaiian.s among the 
inouiitains. 

Yet the actual state of thing.s, though gloomy iii the extreme, was not quite 
.so <le.sperate as their imaginations liad ]»ainted it. 'Jdie insurrection, it is 
time, had been general throughout the country, at leasi that iKirtion of it 
occupied by the Spaniards. It had been so well concei te<l that it bioko out 
almost .simultaneou.sly, and the Con(meror.s, who were living in wirele.ss .security 
on tlioir estates, had been massacred to the immlier of .several hundreds. An 
Indian force had .sat down before Xaiixa, and aeon sideralile army bad occupied 
the valley of Rimac and laid .siege to Lima. Hut the country around tliat 
capitfil wa.s of an open, level character, very favourable to the action of cavalry. 


" Y mamio lierimiido pI<;RU(> li loa 
Kspafioles que suM.iii (jiie no lufltascii .i csfi* 
yiullo sino quo sq Id loiiiastMi a vicJa, juiuDilu 
de no matallpsi lo avia tlv"o.” Todro l^i/.arro, 
Dcacub. y Conq , MS. 

“ Vlhto PHte oTpjou que se lo avian 
ganodo y le avian tornado per los 6 trps 


partos id liirilo, arrojando la.<i ainia.s se tapo 
la cavp^tt y p 1 rroslro con la niunta y se arrojo 
del ciibo .abajo rQa.s de cien oslado.s, y anal se 
bi/.o peda/.oB. A lipniando Pigario le p»so 
inmdio piir no tomalle a vida,” Ibid., MS. 

'' iiJs.rcila'Bso, (’oiu. Ueal , Parte '2, lib. ’l, 
cap 24. 
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Pizarro no sooner saw himself menaced by the hostile array than he sent such 
a force against the Peruvians as speedily put them to flight ; and, following 
up his {^vantage, he inflicted on them such a severe chastisement that, 
although they still continued to hover in the distance and cut off his comniu^ 
nications with the interior, they did not care to tnlst themselves on the other 
^ide of the Kimac. 

The accounts that the Spanish commander now received of the state of the 
country tilled him with the most serious alarm. He was particularly solicitous 
for the fate of the garrison at Cuzco, and he made repeated eftbrts to relieve 
that arpital. Four'sevcral detachments, amounting to more than four hundred 
men in all, half of them cavalry, were sent by him at different times, under 
some of his bravest officers. But none of them reached their place of destiiia- 
tiou. The wily natives permitted them to march hito the interior of the 
country until they were fairly entangled in the passes of the Cordilleras. They 
then enveloped them witli greatly superior numbers, and, occupying the 
heights, showered down their fatal missiles on the heaos of the Spaniards, or 
crusheu them under the weight of fragments of rock which they rolled on them 
fi-om the mountains. In some instances the whole detachment was cut off to 
a man. In others, a few stragglers only survived to return and tell the bloody 
tale to their countrymen at Lima."* 

Pizarro was now filled with consternation. lie had the most dismal forebod- 
ings of the fate of the Spaniards dispersed throughout the country, and even 
doubted the possibility of maintaining his own foothold in it without assistance 
from abroad. He despatched a vessel to the neighbouring colonists at Truxillo, 
urging them to abanclon the place, with all their effects, and to repair to him 
at Lima. The measure was, fortunately, not adopted. Many of his men 
were for availing themselves of the vessels which roue at anchor in the port to 
make their escape from the country at once and take refuge in Panami 
Pizarro would not hearken to so dastardly a counsel, which involved the deser- 
tion of th^' bravo men in the interior who still looked to him for protection. 
He cut off the hopes of these timid spirits by despatching all the vessels then 
in port on a very difierent mission, lie sent letters by them to the governors 
of Panamfi., Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Mexico, representing the gloomy state 
of his affairs, and invoking their aii H is epistle to Alvarado, then established 
at Guatemala, has been preserved. He conjures him by every sentiment of 
honour and patriotism to come to his assistance, and this before it is too late. 
Without assistance, the Spaniards can no longer maintain their footing in 
Peru, and tliat great empire will he lost to the Castilian crown. He finally 
engages to share witli him such coiiiiucsts as they may make with their uniteil 
arms.*' Such concessions to the very man whose absence from the country, 
but a few months l^ofore, Pizarro would have been willing to secure at almast 
any price, are sufticient evidenee of the extremity of his distress. The succours 
thus earnestly solicited arrived in time, not to quell the Indian insurrection, 
but to aid him in a struggle quite a.s formidable with his own countrymen. 


*• Zarat^ Conq. del I'eni, lib. 1, cap. 5.-- 
Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 6, lib. s,c«p. 6.-< 
Oarciluaso, Com. Heal., Parte 2, lib. 2, cap. 
2S.— Acrordlng to the historian of the Incas, 
there fell In thene expeditions four hundred 
and seventy fipanlardfi. Clcza de Leon com- 
luitOH the whole number of Christians who 
pcrlshm lit thifl fnsnnectfon at seven hun- 
dred, many of them,"hc adds, under clrcum- 
stotwes of great cruelty. (Cronica, Cap. Sz.) 
The esilraale, coiisjderlug the spread and 


spirit oi' the InsuiTection, does not seem 
extravagant. 

« "B crea V. JSa sino soihofl socorridos se 
perderd el Cusco, qnes 7a eosa mu setialada e 
do rois importni^a que se pnede desctihrir, e 
luego nos p^rderdmos todos; pornue somos 
pocos 6 tenemew poets annas, d lot Indies 
esfan ntrevldos.*^ Carta do Fr4nci.-«o Pizarro 
& D. Pedro de Alvarado, desde la Ciudad de 
ios liey^, 29 de Julio, 1936, MS, 
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It was now August. More than five months had elapsed since the com- 
mencement of the siege of Cuzco, yet the Peruvian legions still lay encamped 
ai^uud the citv. The siege had been protracted much beyond what was usual 
in Indian warfare, and showed the resolution of the natives to exterminate the 
white men. But the Peruvians themselves had for some time been straitened 
by the want of provisions. It was no efisy matter to feed so numerous a host ; 
and the obvious resource of the magazines of grain, so providently prepared 
by the Incas, did them but little service, since their contents had been most 
I)rodigally used, and even dissipated, by the Spaniards, on their first occuixi- 
tion of the country.*® The season for planting had now arrived, and tlie Inca 
well knew that if liis followei’s were to neglect it they would be visited by a 
scourge even more formidable than their invaders. Disbanding the greater 
part of his forces, therefore, he ordered them to withdraw to their homes, and, 
after the labours of the field were over, to return and resume the blockade of 
the capital. The Inca reserved a considerable force to attend on his owui 
person, with which he retired to Tambo, a .struiigly‘<ortified place south of the 
valley of Yucay, the favourite residence of his ancestors, ile also posted a 
large body as a corps of observation in the environs of Cuzco, to watch the 
movements of the enemv and to intercept supplies. 

The Spaniards behelu with joy the mighty host which had so long encom- 
passed the city now melting away^ They were not slow in profiting by the 
circumstance, and Hernando Pi/arro took advantage of the temporary absence 
to send out foraging-parties to .scorn the country and bring back supplies to 
his famishing soldiers. In this he ivas so successful that on one occasion no 
less than two thousand head of cattle—the Peruvian sheep "Were sw'ept away 
from the Indian plantations and brought safely to Cuzco.*® TTiis placed the 
army above all apprehensions on the score of want for the present. 

Yet these forays were made with the point of the lance, and many a despe- 
rate contest ensued, in which the be.st blood of the Spanish chivalry was 
shed. The contests, indeed, were not confined to large bodie.s of troops, but 
skirmishes took place between smaller parties, which sometimes took the form 
of personal comoats. Nor were (he parties so unequally matched as might 
have been supposed in the.se single rencontres ; and the Peruvian warrior, 
with his sling, hi.s bow, and his lasso, proved no contemptible antagonist for 
the mailed horseman, whom lie &onietime.s even ventured to encounter, hand 
to hand, with his fornii^lable battle-axe. The ground around Cuzco became a 
battle-field, like the vega of Granada, in which Cliristian and Pagan displayed 
the characteristics of their peculiar W'arfare ; and many a deed of heroism was 
performed, whicli wanted only the song of the minstrel to shed around it a 
gloiy like that which rested on the last days of the Mo.slem of 8pain.®“ 

But Hernando Pizarro was not content to act wholly on the defensive ; and 
he meditated a bold stroke by which at once to put an end to the war. This 
was tlie capture of the Inca Manco, w'liom he liopcd to surprise in his quarter,! 
at Tambo. 

For this service he selected about eighty of liis best-mounted cavalry, with 

Oiideganlo, UeK Prim, y See., MS. who, he giiye, iiUer a desperate rencontre. 

^ ** Recoximos hasta doe mil caverns do caused the right hands of his prisoners to Wo 

ganado." Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., Hlruck oiT, and sent them in this mutilated 

M.S. - coiidillun hack to their counirymcii. (be- 

pcdi'o Pizarro recounts several of these scuh. y Couq., Mt>.) .Such ntrocUica are nut 

deeds of arms, in some of which his oun often noticed by the chroniclers ; and we 

proweas is made quite apparent. One piece may hope they were exceptions to the gencial 

•>f cruelty recorded by mm is little to the iwllcy of the Conqneru;‘e in this Invasion, 

credit of his commander, Hernando Pirerro, 
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a .small lody of foot, making a large detour tlirougli the los.s frequented 
mountuin-deliles, lie arrived before Tam bo without alarm to the enemv. He 
found th(‘- j>laeo iiK.re strongly fortified than he had imagined. The palace, or 
rather forticss, of the Incas stood on a lofty (Muinence, the steep sides of 
'vvliieh, on tlie ([uartor wheie the Sjianianls approached, were cut into terraces, 
defemied liy strong walls of stone and sunhurnt briek.^‘ The place was im- 
])regnal)le on this side. On the oj>j»osite it looked towards the Yiieay, and 
the ground descended by a gradual declivity towards the plain through wdiich 
rolled its deep but nairow cm lent.®- This was tlie quarter on which to make 
the assault. 

Ciossmg the stream without much dilliculty, the Spanish Commander ad- 
vanced up the smooth glacis with as little noise as possible. The morning 
light had hardly bi Ami on th(‘ mountains ; and Pi/ano, as he drew near 
the outer defences, which, as m the fortress of (Ju/,co, consisted of a stone 
liarajiet of great stiength diawn loiind the enelosuie, moved (piickly forward, 
confident that tlie /:arnsoii were still luiried m sleep. But tlioiisands of eyes 
wTic upon liiin ; and as the Siiamards came within how-.sliot, a multitude of 
dark forms suddenly losealiove the rampart, wliile the Inca, w'ltli his lance in 
liand, was .seen on lior.seh.ack m tlie enelosuie, directing the operatioms of his 
troops.^* At the .same moment the air was daikeiied w ith innumerable missiles, 
stones, javelins, and aiiows, which fell like a huiricaiie on the troops, and the 
mountains rang to the wild wai-whooi» of the enemy. The Spaniards, taken 
by surpri.se, amiiiuiiiy of them sorely w'oiinded, were staggeunl ; and, though 
tliey quickly i allied, and made two attempts to renews the assault, they w'erc 
at length obligeil to fall bic U, luiahle to endure the violence of the storm. To 
add to iheii confusion, the lowei level m their lear was flooded by the w’aters, 
wliicli the natives, by opening the sluices, had diverted tioiu the bed of the 
river, so tliat tluMr ]»o.sitioii was no longer tenable.^^ A council of w'ar was 
then lield, and it was decided tt) abandon the attack as (ksperate, and to 
retreat in as good oidei as possible. 

Tlie day had been consumed in tlu^e iiieftectual operations ; and Iler- 
iiando,' under cover of the friendly dai kness, .sent forward lus infantry and 
baggage, taking command of the centre Inm.self, and ti listing the rear to lus 
brotlier (kmzalo. 'riic river was luipiiil^y recrossed without accident, although 
the Indians, now^ coidklcnt m their strihigth, rushed out of tlK'ir defences and 
followed lip the letreating (Spaniards, whom they annoyed with repeated dis- 
charges of arrows. Moie than once they pressed so closely on the fugitives 
that Uoiizalo and his chivalry were compelled to turn and make one of those 
desperate charges that ett'octiially punislied their audacity and stayed the tide 
of pursuit. Yet the victoiiuus foe still hung on the lear of the discomfited 
cavaliers, till they nad emergtMl from tlie mountain qjassi's and come within 
sight of the blackened walls of the caiiital It was the la.st triumph of the 
Incii.^^ 

' “7'airil)() tan fuitalj-srido quo Jma c<)S.i ^ '• “ Pucs hodio'i do.s d trt's acoinclimioiitoa 
•It' Krnna, puiquol asaicnto tlondf Tambo psta il toiiiar cste pueblo tantas vezes nos liizierou 
t's liiuy fuerto. de aiidenes iiiny alros y de bolvor dando de uiaiios. AnhiPhluvinios todo 
nniy prun c.nitorias foitnlci'mlo'*." I’edio c-sto dla ha'.ta puosta de sol; los indios siu 

Ti/aiio, Doscub. y ('oiuj , MS. fntendello iu,s hechavau el irio cu el llano 

'‘ ‘JU rio de yntay (pies yramU^ ptr donde cstavanios, y -aKUiudar mas peresciera- 

ntpKdla parte va muy aiiirosto y liuiulo.” mos aqui todos." Pedro Pizano, Descub, y 

Jl<id,, MS. Conq., M.S. 

*' “Purceia el Inga a caballo en<rc sti '■ Pedro Pizarro, Dcw’ub. y Conq., MS.-- 
gonte, con su luiuja en la inano." Ib'ireca, Herrera, Hist, general, dec 5, lib. H, cap 7. 
Hl-t. general, dee. &, lk> cap. 7. 



I’Eimo i’i;^AJ{K(). 


Anion^i tlio niAnusinpl> fur which 1 uin 
indebted to the liberality of that illustriijus 
.Spanish scholar the lamented IMavuircte, the 
most remarkable, in connection with this 
history, is the, woik of I’edro i’uiiio; 
nones del Destiihrimicnlo i/ ('’onqu^sta dc lus 
Jiei/nos del l^eru. Hut a single coiiy oi this 
important document appears to have be<*n 
preserved, the existiuee of which was but 
little known till it came into tlie liands ol 
Sanor de Na\aiiete; tluunsli it del not escape 
the iiideiatigalile lescaithes of i ion era, as is 
evident fiuin tbi" meiitiuii ol sevei.il iiuidents. 
Boine of tbom b.iviiig iicrsoiial leiation to 
Todio l'i/.airo himstdt, wliub tin; liistnii.in ol 
the Indies could have donved through no 
other channel. 'I’lic m must i i)>t has lately 
been given to the public as part of the in- 
estimable collection ol liisloiKul d'Kuniciits 
now 111 piocO'S ol pubiuMtioii at JVhidMil, 
under aU'«picos w liicli, we may tiust, will 
insure da .siiciess As tiie juinti'd woikdid 
not rcacli me till my inesent l‘'’)Ours wn.‘ 
lar adMiiiced, 1 ha\c jm toned i« u ly on tiu 
inauu cript «opy lor the brief Koonnde] ot 
my M.nrative, is I had been compelled tu do 
lor the prto lous pot i ion ol it 

Nothing, tl.at 1 am awaie of, is ki.own 
respecting tin iMil!u>i but w hat Is to be ghMiod 
from iiu'ident'il iu)tic(‘«. ot Iiun«'ell in bis own 
Instory 11“ wasboin at 'roledo in Kstnina- 
duia, tiie finitful piovim o of atlv(‘ntui( i ^ to 
the Aeu- NVoild, whence (be i.nnily ol I'lan- 
( i^<o I'l/aiio, to «lncli I’cil.o W'as allied, .il'>o 
oinigiateu. When that cliief came o\ci to 
undcilake tin* conquest of Peiu, uln i le- 
ceiving liLs comijiihsioii fioiii the cmperoi ni 
l''>‘2y, Pcdio l*l/air4», then only hlteeii ,>«‘ins 
of ago, accompanied him ni ciuahtyot page. 

1 or tliieo yeuis le* leinainod attached to tiie 
household ot Jus commandci. and aftciwanls 
4 ontnuiod to hdhisv Ills liaiiiK'i as a soldier i»l 
Ion line JI* was pie^ont at most <»1 the 
incuioralile e\ciits ol the Coiupiest, ami seinus , 
to have possessed in a great degiee the t4»ii- 
luleih’e ol his leader, wIj4i eiiipl<jye4l iimi 4Ui 
so'iie diliiiult missions, in wiiirli he displaxcd 
coolness aiul gallantry. It i> true, we must 
take the aiithoi 's 4»w’ii wor4l for all tiny. Ihit 
lie tells Ins exploits with an nii t)f Jionesiy 
and without any extiaoriliiiai y elloit t4» set 
them oif 111 undue veli4 f. Jle sp<Mks 4)1 IniU' 
self in the thlid person, ami, ns lies manu- 
script vv 18 not Inlcndc'd ,solcl.v ior postciity, 
be would baldly have ventured on gieat mis- 
representalion, whcie hand could so easily 
have been exposed. 

After the C4)nquest, our autli4)i still 
niaincd attached to the fortunes 4)1 ins coni- 
luander, and stood by him through all the 
troublcH which ensued; and on the assassin.i- 
tiun of that chief lie withdiew to Areijuipa to 
en.joy in quiet the rt-parlnniento of lands utal 
Indians which ha'll been b -btow’ed on him as 
the recompense of his services. He w'as 
there on the breaking out of the great re- 
bellloii under Gonzalo I’lzarro But he w'os 
true to Lis alleg'ance, and eliose rather, as he 


tells iH, to be false to his name and bis 
lineage than to hiH lovalty. (lon/.alb, in re* 
taliation, sei/rd his estates, and would have 
procced<(] to still lurther extioinifies against 
liim, when J’islio Ih/aiio liad lallen into his 
liaiuis at Lima, but t4)r tin' interposition ol 
liM li. ntenant, iln* lainous I'ranelsto di* Cai- 
li.ijal, to wbtnii the t ]ir4)ni4 Icu' Jind (nee the 
g4)i>d foitimi' to lemh'i' an inipoilant si rvice. 
'fills Curb.ij.il D'fpiitcil bys}».iiiMg Ins lilc on 
two occasions,— but 4)n the slcom 1 C4>olly le 
niaikid, “No man b.is a iiglit t4> a biaeo il 
lives; and if >uii l.ill mt4) my lianils a thud 
liiiie, tlod only e.in giant you anotliei ” 
llappil} , I'l/.ano dal nut find occasion to put 
tins mciucc to th^tesf. Alter the pacifica- 
tion of the i4)unt“ he again relired to Are- 
quiii.i; but, lium the (|ucrnlous tone of ins 
lemaiks, it would svnw lie w:is not fully lem- 
stal(‘d III the possessions be bad saci diced by 
Ins I03MI devotion to flu* goveinnienf. 'J'lie 
last we li4‘ar oi liim !<• in l.'iTl, the date wbieli 
be assigns us that ot the (omplctioii of his 

h.-tuiv. 

I’edio ••i/arro’s nariafive eoveis thi) whole 
gi. lin'd ot the Conqiii'st, from the date ot the 
liisi e,\])e<blioti that )aUi4‘4l out Ironi I’aniima 
(44 the tioubb's that eiisue<l on the depariun* 

• »t J'lesKh'nt (.uisca The first jiart ol the 
v\t>ik w’u.s gatluKMl Iroiu the tesiuuoiiy of 
oi'.uTs, aiiil, of 4.0111 se, cannot claim the di8- 

iicimn ol using to the highest class ot 
. vjile.ite But, all that follows the letuinof 
I'l.iiuisct) l'i/.ui4) fiuin Casiili*, all. in sboit, 
v\hi 4 h I'oiistiUdos till* Miiuiuesl ol the 04 )miti.y, 
m.iy be said t4) be i4‘jioit<‘d on bis own ob- 
siTvation as an 4*ye-v. itm-s and art actor. 
'I'liis giv es l4) Ills naiMlivi'u value to winch 
)( iMiuld have no pieteiisioim on the scoie ot 
its liteiury exeeiilioii Jhzairo was u soldlei, 
with as little e4liKa(i4in, piobably, as usually 
tills t4) lliusi w liu Live Ixeu tiaiiiOil from 
youth in tins Miugli silaiol, lie' ni4)st unpro- 
pitious m the vv4ul4l to both mental innl 
moial pi4)gie-s He bad the good sciisi', 
inoreovei, not to aspir'' to an e.wclleius* 
wlmh he C4)UU1 not leach 'fliere is no am- 
bllioii of line willing in Jus (Inoiiub*; llieu' 
art' lume ot those afleilations uf ornament 
whitJi only make jnoie glaring tli*' beggarly 
«. 4 in 4 lilion ot him who assumes them, llis 
object was simjily I4) tell the sfor> uf the 
r4»liqnost, as he laid yeeii it He was to deal 
Willi laets, nut with wurds, whhli he wisely 
l<*lt to rhus 4 * w’h 4 ) lunie nil 4 » the Indd after the 
labourers bail ([inlioil it, to gamer up wliut 
they could at second Iiarul. 

Pi/arro’s sitnation may be thought to have 
necessarily exposed him to party intluenccH 
and thuH given an inulue bias to Ills narrative. 
It is not diffieulf, indeed, to determine under 
whose banner be liU4l enlisted. He wiltes 
like a paitisiin, and yet like an honest one, 
who ii no furtlu-r warped from a correct 
judgment of passing affairs than must 
iiece.ssai ily come from preconceived oplnion.s. 
There is no management to work a C4)nviction 
ill hib reader on this side or the other, t»tiU 
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less an^ obvious iv^rvoisioii of fact. Ifo 
evidently bclipvt's w hat he says, and this is 
the great point to bo desired. \Vc can make 
allowance for the natural influences of his 
position. Were he more impartial than thio, 
ihc critic of the present day, by making 
allowance for a greater amount ot prejudice 
and partiality, miglit only be led into error. 

Tizarro is not only independent, but occ.a- 
slorially caustic in his condemnation of those 
under wliom lie acted. This is particularly 
the case wliere their measures bear too un- 
favourably on his own int<*rests, or those of 
the army. As to the unfortunate natives, lie 
no more regaids their sufferings than tlie 
Jews of old did those of the Philistines, 
whom they considered as delivered up to their 
swords, and whose lands they regarded as 
their lawftil lierltage. riicre is no uurcy 
shown liy the hardC'onqiKTOi in Ids treatment 
of the infidel. 

Pi/airo was tlie ropreseritatiNe of tlie age 
in ^^i^ch lie li\cd ^ et it is too much to cast 
such obloquy on the age. lie rcpieseutcd 
more truly the spirit of the tierce wariKUs 
who overturned the dynasty of tlie Inca.s 
He waa not merely a crusader, lighting to 
extend th« empire of the Cross over the 
darkened lieathen. Cold was his greMt object, 
- the estimate by which he judged of the 
value of the Conquest, the recompense that 
he askwi for a life of toil and danger It Mas 
with these golden visions, far uioie than with 
visions of glory, above all, of celestial glory, 
that the Peruvian adventurer fed bis gross 
and worldly imagination, I'lzarro did not 
rlae above Ids caste. Neither did he rise 
above it in a mental view, any more than in 
a moral. His history displays no great jieiip- 
tratioii, or vigour ' and comprehension of 
thought. It is the work of asoldiei, telling 
simply his tale of blood. Its value is that it 
is told by him wdio acted it. And this, to the 
modern compiler, renders it of higher w'orth 
than far abler productions at second hand. 
It is the rude ore, which, submitted to the 
regular process of puriflcalion and rehnernciit, 
may receive the current stamp that fits it 
for general circulation. 

Another authority, to wlioin I liavc occa- 
sionally referred, and whose tyritings still 
slumber in manuscript, is the Licentiate 
Hernando Montesi nos. He Is in evci y respect 
the opposite of the military clironlcler who 
has just come under our notice. He flnifrished 
about a century after the Conquest. Of course 
the value of Ids writings as an authority for 
historical facts must depend on his superior 
opportunities for consulting i^ginal docu- 
ments. For this Ids advantages were great. 
He was twice sent in ao ofllclal capacity to 
Peru, which required him to visit the different 
parts of the country. These two missions 
necupied fifteen yeais ; so that, while his 
position gave him access to the colonial 


arcldve,s and literary repositories, he was en- 
abled to verify his researches, to some extent, 
by actnal observation of the country. 

The result was his two liistorical works, 
Memorias antiguas hUtor tales del rmi and 
his Annates, sometimes cited in tliese pages. 
The former is taken up witli the early history 
of the country,— very early, it must be ad- 
mitted, since it goes back to the deluge. The 
first part of this tieatlse is chiefly occupied 
witli an argument to show the identity of 
Peru with tho golden Ophir of Solomon’s 
time ! This hypothesis, by no means original 
with the author, may give no unfair notion 
of the character of bis mind. In the progress 
of his work he follows down the line of Inca 
piimos, whose, exploits, and iiam''s oven, by 
no moans coincide w ith Lard lasso's catalogue, 
—a circumstance, how’cver, fir from establlsli- 
irig their inar,rurac3'. Mufc one will Jiave 
little doubt that the writer merits this ro- 
jiroach, after reading tlic absurd legends fold 
in a grave tone of reliance by Monteslnc*, 
wlio shared largely iii the credulity and the 
love of file marvellous w'hich belong to an 
earlier and less enlightened age. 

Tliesc same traits are visible in his Annals, 
which are devoted exclusively to the Coii- 
(liiest. Here, indeed, the author, after his 
( loudy flight, has descended on Ann ground, 
where gross violations of truth, or at least ot 
probability, are not to be expected. Hut 
.iny one w ho has occasion to compare his 
narrative witfi that of rontomporary writers 
will find fre([iient cause to distrust it. Yet 
Montesinos has one merit. In his extensive 
reseat dies, lie became acquainted with original 
instruments, which he has occasionally trans- 
ferred to liis own pages, and w’hlch It would 
now' i)c ififllcult to meet witli clscwliere. 

His writings liavp been commended by 
some of hU learned countrymen, as showing 
diligent research and information. My own 
experience would not assign them a high 
rank as historical vouchers. They seem to 
me entitled to little praise, either for the 
accuracy of their statements or tho sagacity 
of their reflections. Tlie spirit of cold in- 
difference which they manifest to the suffer- 
ings of the natives is an odious feature, 
for w Itlcli there is less apology In a writer of 
file seventeenth century than in one of the 
primitive Conquerors, whose passions had 
lieen inflamed by long protracted hostility. 
M. Ternaux-Compans has translated the 
Memortas antiguas w'ith his usual elegance 
and precision, for bis collection of, original 
documents, relatiim to the New World. He 
speaks in the Preface of doling the same kind 
office to the umnales at a ftitnre time. I am 
not aware that he has done this; and I cannot 
but think that the excellent translator may 
llnd a better subject for his labours in some 
of the rich collection of the Mufloz taiinu- 
Rcrlpts in his possession, 
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While tlio events rccontcil i . the prcfcdirie cliaptcr were passing?, the Marslial 
AIi)i;vi;ro was engaged in his iiieinorabli' expedition to ('liili. He had set out, 
as we have, seen, with only pait (»f his fonos, leavin.u his lieutenant to follow 
him with the rehiainder. Huiiinr the first jiart of the way he profited hy the 
ffieat military road of the Incas, which stretched across the tahle-lanil far 
' towards the south. But as he drew near to (Jhili the {Spanish cominaiulor be- 
came entangled in the dettles of the nc nitain.s, wher(‘ no vitstige of a road 
was to be discerned. L(‘re his progress was impeded liy all the oljstacles which 
belong to ihe wild scenery of tlie Cordilleras : deoj) and ragged ravines, round 
whose sides a slender sliei'p-jiatli wound up to a di/zy height over the precipices 
below ; rivers rushing in fury down the slopes of the mountains and thtowdng 
tlieinselve.s in stupendous cataracts into the 3\awnirig abyss ; dark forests of 
pine that seemed to liavo no end, and then again long reaches of desolate 
table-land, 'without so nincli as a hush or shriih to shelter the sJiivenng traveller 
from the blast that swept ihwMi fioni Uio frozen simimits of the sjei ra. 

Tlie. cold was so intense that many lost the mails of their fingiM s, tlieir fingau's 
themselves, and soinetinios their limbs. Others were blinded by the dazzling 
wa.stc of snow^, redocting the rays of a sun made iiitoleiahly hrilliant in iHie 
thin atmosphere of these elevated regions. Jliinger came, as usual, in the 
train of woes; for in the.se dismal solitudes no vegetation that would sufiice 
foi the food of man was visible,, and no living thing, ex(ei»t only the great bird 
of the Andes hovering over their heads in expectation of h/s haminct. This 
was too freiiucntly aflordiMl by the n uni her of wictchiMl Indians avIio, nuahh', 
from the scantine.ss of their clothing, to encoimrer the scAciity of the climate, 
perishtd hy the way Much ivas the pre.ssnre of hnngt'r that tlui iniserahlo 
survivors fed on the dead bodies of their countrymen, and the Spaniards forcc<l 
a similar sustenance from the carca.'^se.s of their hor.>es, literally frozen to death 
in the mountain-passes.' Such were the terrible penalties Avhich Nature im- 
nosed on those Avho rashly intruded on these her solihiry and most savage 
liaunts. 

■ Horrora> Hist> Konoral, dcp 5, Ul* H», I’aito 3 , lib 9, 1.— O'liq > P(»h. dvl I’li n* 

cap. 1 3.jj^ Oviedo, llbt. de Ins Indias, . AJS. 

K 
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Yet their own siifferiiiirs do not .seem to have touched the hearts of the 
Hptvniards with any feeling of compassion for the weaker natives. Their i atli 
wa.s everywhere marked by burnt and desolated hamlet?, the inhabitants of 
which were compelled to do them service as beasts of burden. Tliey were 
chained together in gangs of ten or twelve, and no infirmity or feebleness of 
body excused the unfortunate captive from his full share of the counnou toi', 
till ne sometimes dropped dead, in his very chains, from mere exhaustion ! - 
Alvarado’s company are accused of having been more cruel than Pizarro’s ; 
and many of Almagro’s men, it may bo remembered, were recruited from that 
source. The commander looked with displeasure, it is said, on these enorftii- 
tics, and did wliat he could to repress.then). Yet lie did not set a good example 
in his own conduct, if it be true that he caused no less than thiri^ Indian 
cliiefs to be burnt alive for the massacre of three of his followers ! * The heart 
sickens at the recital of such atrocities perpetrated oii an unoffending people, 
or at least, guilty of no other crime than that of defending their own soil 
too w'cll. 

There is something in the possession of superior strength most dangerous, 
ill a moral view, to iis possessor. Bioiight in contact with semi-civilized man, 
the European, with his endowments and effective force so immeasurably 
superior, iiolds him as little higher than the brute, and as born equally for his 
service. He feels that he has a natural right, as it wei c, to his obedience, and 
that this obedience is to be measured, not by the powers of the barbarian, but 
by the will of his comiueror. Resistance becomes a crime to be washed out 
only in the blood of the victim. The talc of such atrocities is not confined to 
the Spaniard. Wherever the civilized man and the savage have come in 
contact, in the East or in the West, the sU.ry has been too often written 
in blooa. 

From the wild chaos of moimtaiii-scenery the Spaniards emerged on the 
green vale of Coquimbo, about the thirtieth degree of south latitude. Here 
they halted, to refresh tliemsclvcs in its abundant plains, after their un- 
exampled sufferings and fatigues. Sleanwhile Almagro despatched an officer 
with a strong party in advance, to asceitain tlie character of the country 
towards the south. Not long after, he was clieered hy the arrival of fhe ro- 
mainder of his forces under his lieutenant Rodrigo.de Orgonez. This was a 
remarkable person, intimately connected witli the sub.sequcnt fortime.S of 
Almagro. 

He was a native of Oropesa, luvl liecn trained in tlie Italian wars, and held 
the rank of ensign in the army of the Constable of Bourbon at tlie famous 
sack of Rome. It wa.s a good school in whicli to learn his iron trade and to 
steel the heart against any too ready sensibility to human suffering. Orgonez 

’* Gonq. i Pob. del Pj’'u, MS. — The writer* ” **Ipara ca.sti{;arlos por la muertd d^stos 
must have made one on this expedition, as lie trea lO'spafiolcs Juutolos c u un aposento dondo 

speaks from personal observation. The pour cstava aposentado 1 mand6 cavalgnr la Jento 
natives had at least one friend in tiie de cavallo i la dc apio que guardasen las 

t| an camp. “I si en el Tli'ul havla alguii jMieitns i todus estuvlosen aperclvidos i lus 

J'lspaflol quo era buen lancheador i cruel i pieii<Uo i en conclusion hljw quemar iqas de 

niatava muchus Indlos tcuiaule por buen ao sofiores vivos at ados coda mio A su ]^lo " 

hopibre i en grand reputacion i el que era (Coiiq. 1 Pob. del PIru, M«.) QvImSo, wJio 

inclinado d haccr bien I & haccr buenus trata- always shows the hard feeling of tlie colonist, 

miontos d los naturales i los fawrocia no era excuses tb^ on tliikold plea of uecesslly,— 

lenido cii tan buona estlma, ?ie apuntado esto necesario adds that after 

que vi con mu ojos i en que por mis pecatJUte tills a Spaniard might send a messenget from 

iituiiiw porque entiendan los que esto leyeren one end of the C 0 Q]^ry to the other, without 

que de la mancra que aqul digo 1 con mayorcs fear of Injury. de Ids Iiidlast, MS. Parte 
oru^ldadM haito se lilzo csta Jornada ! doscu- 3, lib. cap. -t. “ 

brimionto dc Chile." ^ 
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was ail excellent soldier,— true to his coimiiandcr, prompt, fearless, and un. 
(linching in the execution of his orders. His services attmcted the notice of 
the crowiij and shortly after this period lie was raised to the rank of Mai'shal 
nf New Toledo. Yet it may be doubted whether his character did not tjualify 
him for an executive and subordinate station, rather than for one of higher 
resnonsibilifcy. 

Almagro received also the royal wariant conferring on him liis new powers 
and territorial jurisdiction. The instrument had been detained by the PizaiTOs 
to the very last moment. His troops, long since disgusted with their toilsome 
tCtid unprofitable march, were now clamorous to retuni. Cuzco, they said, 
undoubtedly fell within the limits of his government, and it was better to take 
possession of iis comfortable quarters than to wander like outcasts in this 
dreary wilderness. They reminded their commander that thus only could he 
provide for the interests of his son Diego. This was an illegitimate son of 
Almagvo, on whom his father doted with extravagant fondness, justified more 
than usual by the promising character of the youth. 

After an absence of about two months, the officer sent on the exploring 
expedition returned, bringing unpromising accounts of the southern regions of 
Chili. The only laud of promise for the Castilian was one that teemed with 
gold* He had penetrated to the distance of a hundred leagues, to the limits, 
probably, of the conquests of the Incas on the river Maiile,* The Spaniards 
hud fortunately stopped shoit of the land of Arauco, w here the blood of their 
countrymen was soon after to he poured out like water, and which still main- 
tains a proud indopondence amidst the general humiliation of the Indian races 
around it. 

Almagro now yielded, with little rehietance, to the renewed importunities of 
the soldiers, and tui^^ed his face tow; ds the north. It is unnecessaTy to 
follow his march in detail. J)isheartcned by the difficulties of the monntaiii- 
passago, he took tlic road along the coastj which led him across the great 
desert of Atacama. Jn crossing this dreary waste, wliich stretches for nearly 
a hundred leagues to the northern borders' of Chili, with Jiardly a green spot 
in its expanse to relieve the fainting traveller, Almagro and his men expe- 
rienced as great suftcrings, though not of the same kind, as those which they 
had encountered in the passes of the Cordilleras. Indeed, the captain ivonlcl 
not ea.sily bo found at this day who wxmld venture to lead his army across this 
dreary region. Rut the Spaniard of the .sixtccntli century had a strength of 
limb and a buoyancy of spirit w hich raised him to a coi5 tempt of obstacles 
almost justifying the boast of tlic historian that “ he contended nuliflerently at 
the same time wdth man, witli the elements, Al with famine ! 

After traversing the terrible desert, Almagro reached the ancient town 
of Areiniip^ about sixty leagues from Cuzco. Here lie learned with astonish- 
ment tlie insurrection of the Peruvians, and, further, that the young Inca 
Mauco still lay with a formidable force at no great distance from the capital. 
He had once been on friendly terms with the Peruvian prince, and he now 
rc.^olved, before proceeding farther, to send an emfia-ssy to his camp and 
arrange an interview with niin in the neighbourhood of Cuzco. 

Almagro’s emissaries were well received by the Inca, who alleged his grounds 

* It Is th^ language of a Spaniard: 'Mcomo 5.) One must not expect to meet \vith very 

no Ic parccio ]l>ieu la tierra por no aer quajada accurate 'notiotia of geography lu the nide 

dcoro.” Coiiq. I I*ob. del PIru, MS. suldicvs of America. 

■ According t«^ Oviedo, a hundred and tlfty * ” Peleaudo cn «n tiempo con lt>s Kneml 
leagues, and very near, os they told him, to gos, con los Klementos, i con la llaoihre." 

(Iiccnd^thc^'orid : ctrcadeljindel mundc, ’ Herrera, lUbt. general, doc. 5, Ub. 10, cap. a. 

(11 let. wlaaindias, MS., Parte 3, lib. 9. cap. 
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of a^aijist tlie JMziirio.s, and iiaiiicd the vale of Yucay as the place 

where lie would confer with the marshal. The Spanish commander accordhmly 
resumed Ids marcli, and, taking one-half of his force, whose whole number fell 
somewhat short of five hundred men, he repaired in person to the place of 
rendezvous; while the remainder of his army established their tpiarters at 
lircos, about six leagues from the capital.* 

The (Spaniards in Cuzco, startled by the appearance of this fresh body of 
troojis in their neighbourhood, doubted, when lliey learned the quarter whence 
they came, whether it betided them good or evil. Hernando Pizarro marched 
out of the city with a small force, and, drawing near to Urcos, lieard w'ith no 
little uneasiness of Almagro s purpose to insist on his pretensions to Cuzco. 
Though much inferior in strength to his rival, he determined to i-esist him. 
Meanwldle, the Peruvians, who had witnessed the? conference between the 
' soldiers of the opposite camps, suspected some secret iindcrstandiug hetw’ecn 
the parties, Avhich Avould oompiumi.se th(‘.sifety of tlie Inca. They commuiii' 
cated their distrust to .Manco, and the latter, adopting tin* same sentiments, 
01* perhajjs from tlie first meditating a surprise of the Spaniards, .suddenly fell 
u]jon the latter in the valley of Yucay with a body of fift(*en thou.sand men. 
But tlie veterans of Chili w\ue too familiar Avi.th Indian tactics to he taken by 
surpiisc ; iiiid, thoiigli a sliarp (‘ngageimni ensued, Avhicli lasted more tlianan 
hour, in whicli Orgonez had a lunse kdlod under him, the natives were finally 
driven hack Avith great slaughter, and the Inca was so far crippled by the bloAv 
tliat he was not likely for the proMml to give further molestation.® 

Almagro, iioav joining the division left at Frees, saw no further impediment 
to his operations (*n Cuzco. He sent at once an embassy to tlie municipality 
of the place, reipiiring tlie it( <‘ gniti»)n of him as ils lawful governor, and pre- 
senting at the same time a cop\ of bis eiedeiituils frou» the crown. But the 
(picstion of jurisdiction A\as nui one easy to lie .settled, dejionding as it did on 
a kuoAvledge of the tiuc ))arallels of latitude, not very likely to be posses.sed l\y 
tlie rude followers of Pizaiio. The loyal giant lead placed under his jiiiisdic- 
tion all the country extending two hiiinhed and seventy leagues south of the 
river of Santiago, situated one degree ami twenty minutes noith of the eqiia 
tor. Tavo hundred and seventy leagues on the mei idiaii, by our measurement, 
AA'ould fall more than a degree slioi t of Cuzco, and, indeed, a\ oiild barely include 
the city of Ijiina itself. But the Sjiani.sTfi leagues, of only .seventeen and a half 
to a degree,'^ Avould umiove the southern honiidary to ni'arly half a degree 
beyond the eajntal of the Incas, which Avoiild thus fall Avithin the, jurisdiction 
of Pizarro.*" Yet the division-l|ne lan so close to tlio disjuited gruimd that the 
true result might reasonably he doul)t(‘d, where no careful scientific observa- 
tions bail been made lo obtain it ; and each paity Avas prompt to assert, as 
ahva.ys liaiij^ens in . ucli cases, that its own claim Avas clear and iiuques- 
t omible." 


■' JVdro I’i/.irro, Dchciib. y Coiiq., 

('orir] 1 I’ob. ik’l I’jni, MS.-Oviinlo, IlM,. dc 
].is India's, MS , Parto .3, lib. cap. 7. 

" Zarato, Conq. dil Peru, lib. 3, cap. 4 . — 
OniKj. i I’ob. del Piru, MS., Parte 3, lib. s, 

CJl)). 'il. 

' “ routando dicz i sietc Ici^uasi picdlii por 
Rratlo.” Herrera, Hiat. gencial, dec. h, lib. 3, 
cap. 

'J’lip govenimoHt Jiad oiidoavmiied early 
to provide against any dispute in regard to the 
limits ol lb(> lespmlvr jmi.sdiclioiis | Im 
language ot Ihe onginal , giants paxe i<n lu to 


iiiisnnderhtanding; and, as early as 
nW', I'lay .foinas dc Heilanga, Bishop of 
'I'leira ]<nmr, bad been .'^cnt to Lima wilb full 
jR)\\ er.s 10 fletormine the question of bouiuiary, 
by llAir'g the latitude of the river of Santiago 
aiul inea.'^nring two hundred and Reventy 
leugueH south on the meiidian. But Pi/arro, 
having engage^ Almagro in Ins Chili e\pedi- 
tion, did not care to revive tlio question, and 
the bishop returned, re wfecta, to bis diticese, 
with strong feelings of disgust toxxards tlio 
goxoinor Ibid , doc. t», hi). ;j, cap. 1 . 

“ •' All ‘sny," s.iys Ovic-lo, in a h ttei lolLo 
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Tims suiunionod I).y AIina;i,q-o, the authorities of Cuzco, unwilling to give 
unibiage to either of the contending chiefs, decided that they must wait until 
they could take counsel— which they promised to dti at once—with certain 
pilots better instructed than themselves in the position of the Santiago. 
Aleanwhile, a truce was arranged between the parties, both solemnly en- 
gaging to abstain from hostile measures and to remain (piiet in their present 
ipiarters. 

The weather now set in cold and rainy. Almagro’s soldiers, greatly discon- 
tented with their position. Hooded as it was by tl^e waters, Avere (piick to dis- 
<’over that Hernando Pizarro was busily em]>l6ycd in strengthening himself in 
the city, contrary to agreement. They also learned A\ith dismav that a large 
body of men, sent by the governor from Lima, under command of Alonso de 
Alvarado, Avas on the inarch to lelicvc Cuzco. They exclaimed that they were 
betrayed, and that the truce had been only an artilice to secure tlieir inactivity, 
until the arrival of the expected succours, in this state of excitement, it Avas 
not very ditiiciilt to jiersnade their commander— too ready to surrender his 
own judgment to the rasli advisers around him — to violate llie treaty and take 
possession of the capital.'* 

lender cover of a dark and sbuiny night (April 8th, 15:17), he entered the 
place Avitliout oppositior.. made himself master of the priiuij»al church, estali- 
lished strong luirties of (uvnlryat the head of the gieat avenues to prevent 
sin prise, ami detached Orgemez Avith a body of infantiy to force tlui dwelling 
of llernaiido Pizano. Tiiat captain A^a^. lodged Avitli his brotlier Gonzaloin 
one of the large liulls built liy the Incas for public diversions, A\itli immense 
doors of cntiance tliat oiiened on tlie ptaza. It was gnnisoiied by abouc 
twenty soldiers, avIio, as the gates were hurst open, stood stoutly to tlie‘defeuoe 
of their leader. A smait struggle c..Mied, in which some lives wito lost, till 
at length Orgofioz, proA^ok(‘d by th<‘ ob.'.tiiiate resistance, set lire to the com- 
bustilde roof of llie building. It Avas speedily in Hamas, and the burning 
rafters falling on the beads of the inmates, they f(>rced their lehictant leader 
to an unconditional surie-nder. Scarcely had the Sjianiards left the laiilding, 
wiien the Avhole roof fell in Asith a tremendous crasli.*'^ 

Ahnagro was now master of Cuzco. He ordered the Pizairos, Avith fifteen 
or lAventy of the principal cavaliers, to lie secured and jilaced in confinement. 
Except so far as ief|uired for secminjSj his autiiouty, he does not seem to have 
l>een guilty of acts of violence to the iiihabitanls," and he installed one of 
PizaiTo’s most able officers, Oalniel de liojtis, in the government of the eit}^ 
The municipality, Avliose eyes Avere uoav open to the validity of Almagio’s pie- ^ 
tensions, made no further scruple to recognize' his title to Cuzco. 

The marshars first step Avas to send a mes.sage to Alonso de Alvarado's 
earn]), advising that oHicer of Jiis occupation of tlu' city, and re(|iiiiing liis 
obedience to .him, as its legiliniale master. Alvaiadi? wu'- lying, Avith a body 
of live hundred men, horse and foot, at Xaiixa, about thirteen h'ligiies from 
the capital. He IkkI been detached seA’eral months previously for the relief of 


mpenn, “ tliatCnzro falls wUliiii tlio te!ilt«ir7 
of .AIrnagro.” OvIhIo was, piobably, flie 
behl-iiiforiiH'd man in tin* cohmies. Yet this 
was an error. Carta tlcsde Sto. Domingo, 
MS , 25 de Oct., 15.19. 

According to Zarate, Almagro, on enter- 
ing the capital, found no nppeaiance of the 
designs IinputPikto Hernando, and exclaimed 
that “lie liad been di-ceived.'’ (Conq. del 
1‘ern, lib. 3, cap. 4.) He ^\a«^ probably easy 
of faith in the nnatter. 


* ' Carta de INpinall, To'soivro de N . 'foledo, 
1.5 do .Innio, l.'i.CJ.— Conq. i I’oh. del Pirn, 
MS. — Pedro I'l/arro, Uesnib. y (’(»nq., MS — 
(hiedo, Hibt. do las Indius, MS., Parte 3, lih. 
s, cap. 21. 

“ So It would appear from the general tes- 
timony ; yet Pe«lro Pizarro, one of the opposite 
laction, and among thoee imprlfloned by AI- 
magro, complains that that thief plundered 
them of their horses and othei proiierty. 
Deseub, y Tonq , MS. 
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.Cuzco, but had, niost unaccountably, and, as it proved, most unfortunately for 
the Peruvian capital, remained at Xauxa, with the alleged motive of protect- 
ing that settlement and the surrounding country against the insurgents.*® He 
now showed liimsclf loyal to his commander ; ana when Almagro’s ambassa- 
dors reached his camp lie put them in irons, and sent advice of what had been 
done U) the governor at Lima. 

Almagro, offended by the detention of his emissaries, prepared at once to 
inarch agninst Alonso de Alvarado and take more effectual measures to bring 
him to submission, llis lieutenant, Orgofiez, strongly urged him before his 
departure to strike off the heads of the Pizarros, alleging “ that, while they 
lived, his commander's life would never he safe,” and concluding with the 
Spanish proverb, “ Dead men never bite.” “* But the marshal, though he 
detested ileriiando in his hcait, shrank from so violent a measure ; aim, in- 
.dependently of other considerations, he had still an attachment for his oldasso 
ciate, Francisco Pizarro, and was unwilling to sever the ties between them for 
ever. Contenting himself, therefore, with placing his prisoners under strong 
guard in one of the stone buildings lielonging to the House of the Sun, he put 
riirnself at the liead of his forces, and left the capital in quest of Alvarado. 

That officer liad now taken up a |x>sition on the farther side of the Rio de 
Abancay, where he lay, with the bulk of his little army, in front of a bridge, 
by whicli its rapid waters are traversed, while a strong detachment occupied 
a spot commanding a ford lower down the river. But in this detachment was 
a cavalier of much considerathui in the army, l^cdro do Lerma, who, from 
some piipie against his commander, had entered into treasonable correspond- 
ence witli the opposite tmrty. By his advice, Almagro, on reaching tho border 
of the river, established himself against the bridge in face of Alvarado, as if 
prepared to force a passjige, thus concentrating his adversary’s attention on 
that ijoint. But wIkmi darkness had set in he detiiched a large body umler 
Orgofiez to pass the ford and operate in concert with herma. Orgofiez 
executed this commission with his usual promptness. The ford was crossed, 
though tlie current van so swiftly that several of his men were swept away by 
it ana peri, shed in the waters. Their leader received a severe wound himseff 
in the mouth, as he was gaining the opposite bank, but, nothing dauntc(^ he 
cheered on his men aiuVfell with fury on the enemy. He was speedily joined 

Lerma and sucli of the soldiers as he*’had gained over, and, unable to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe, the enemy’s confusion was complete. 

Meanwhile, Alvarado, roused by the noise of the attack on this quarter, 
hastened to the support of his officer, when Almagro, seizing the occasion, 
pushed across the bridge, dispersed the small body left to defend it, and, 
falling on Alvarado’s rear, tliat general saw himself hemmed in on all sides. 
The struggle did not last long ; and the unfortunate chief, uncertain on whom 
he conlil rely, surrendered with all his force,— those only excop.ted who bad 
already deserted to the enemy. Such was the battle of Abaheay, as it was 
called, from the river on whose banks it was fought, on the twelfth of July, 
15.S7. Never was a victory more complete or achieved with less cost of life ; 
and Almagro marched back, with an array of prisoners scarcely inferior to his 
own army m number, in tiiumph to Cuzco.*^ 

Pizarro's secretary Pioado had ao cncomi- ros; and we niaj^ presiiocie there was some 
enda in that nclghbourJiood. a^d Alvarado, explanation of his conduct, of which we ar^> 
who w'as under personal obligations to Uim„ not possdblied. 

reinuliicd there, It is $aid, at his Instigation. '*£1 miietto no mord}a.^' lldd., flee. 6, 

(Ilcrrcra, Hist, general, dec. o, Ub. S cap. 1.) lib. 2. cap. 8. 

Alvarado was a good oflicer, and hugely ‘‘ Carta de Pranclsco Pizarro alObtepode 
trusted, l)oth before and after, by the Plr^r- Tlerra Plirme, MS., 28 de Agosto, 1^9,— 
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While the events i-elated in the preceding’ |)ages were passing, Fmncisco 
Pizarro had remained at Lima, anxiously awafting the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments which he had reiiuestwl, to enable him to march to the relief of the 
beleaguered capital of the Incas, llis appeal had not been imaaswered. 
Amon^ the vest was a corps of two hnndred and fifty men, led by the Licen- 
tiate Oa<ipar de Espinosji, one of the three original associates, it may be 
remembered, Avho engaged in the conquest of Peru. He hatl now left his own 
i-csidence at Pcananm, and came in person, for the first time, it would seem, 
to revive the (b*oopi ng fortunes of his confedemtes. Pizarro received also a 
vessel laden with provisions, military stores, luid other necessary supplies, be- 
sides a rich wardrobe for himself, from Cortes, the Conqueror of Mexico, who 
generously stretched forth his han<l to aid his kinsman m the hour of need.*" 

With a force amounting to four huiulrcd and fifty men, half of them cavalry, 
the governor quitted Lima and began his march on the Inca capital. He had 
not advanced fai\when he received tidings of the return of Almagro, the 
seizure of Cuzco, and the injprisonmeut of his brothers ; and before he had 
time to recover horn this astounding intelligence he learned the total defeat 
and capture of Alvarado. Filled mth consternation at these rapid siiccilsscs 
of his rival, ho now returned in all haste to Lima, which he put in the best 
posti\|*e of defence, to secure it against the hostile movements not unlikely, as 
he thought, to be directed against that capital itself. Meanwhile, far from 
indulging in impotent sallies of resentment, or in complaints of his ancient 
comi-ade, he only lamented that Almagro should have resorteil to these violent 
measures for the settlenuuit of their dispute, and this less— if we may take his 
word for it -from personal considerations than from the prejudice it might do 
to the interests of the crown.*" 

But, while busily occupied with wailike preparations, he did not omit to 
try the effect of negotiation. He sent an embassy to Cuzco, co-nsisting of 
several persons in whose discretion he placed the greatest confidence, with 
Espinosa at their head, as the party most interested in an amicable arrange- 
ment: 

The licentiate, on his arrival, did not find Almagro in as favourable a mood 
^or an accommodation as he could have wished. Elated by his recent suc- 
cesses, he now aspired not only to the, possession of Cuzco, but of Lima itself, 
as falling within the limits of his jurisdiction. It was in vain that Espinosa 
urged the propriety, by every argument which pnulence cculd suggest, of 
moderating his demands. His claims upon Cuzco, at least, were not to be 
shaken, and he declared himself refidy to peril his life in maintaining tliern. 
The licentiate coolly replied by quoting* the pithy Castilian proverb, El vencido 
vencido. y el vencidor perdith : “The vanquished vanquished, and the victor 
undone.^^ 

What influence the temperate arguments of the licentiate might eventually 
have bad on the heated imagination of the soldier is doubtful ; but, unfor- 
tunately for the negotiation, it was abruptly terminated by the dcatli of 
Espinosa himself, which took place most unexpectedly, though, strange to say, 
in those times, without the imputation of poison.” He was a CTeat loss to 
the parties in the existing fermentation of their minds ; for he had the weight 

Pedro PI*«rro, Descub. yCbuq,, MS.— Oviedo, Martas.” Gomara, Hist, de las Ind.^can. 13«. 
Hist, de las Indlas, MS., nbl supra.— Conq. i '• Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 6, lib.- 2, 
I’ob. d?l IMru, MS.— Carta de Espinall, MS. cap. 7. 

« PemandoXTortes emblo con Rodrigo do ‘'® Carta de Ptearro nl Obispo de Tierra 
Grijalva eii vn proprlo Navlo stiio, desdo la Flrme, MS.— Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 6, 

Ntteva GspaAii. niuciuts Armas, Tiros, Jaeces, lib. 2, cap. 13.— Carta de Hspinall, MS. 

Adere9os, Vestiilos de Seda, 1 vna Kova de 
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of cliaracter wliieli helon^^s to wiso anil inodeiatc coinisels, and a deeper 
interest than any otlier man in reconmiondin^ them. 

The na]ne of Espinosa is niemoiable in liistory from liis early connection 
with the expedition to Peru, wliicli, lait for the seasonable tlioiif^h secret 
application of his funds, could not then have been compassed. He had long 
been a resident in the Spanish colonies of Ticrra Firnie and Panama, where 
lie had served in various capacities, sometimes as a legal functionary presiding 
in the courts of justice, and not unfre<iuently as an eilicient leader in the 
early expeditions of conquest and discovery. In tliese manifold vocations he 
acquireif a high reputation for piohity, intelligence, and couiage. and Ins 
death at the present crisis was undoulitedly the most unfortunate event that 
could have befallen the country. 

All attempt at negotiation was now abamUmed ; and Almagro announced 
liis purnoso to descend to the sea-coast, where he could plant a colony and 
establish a port for himself. This would secure him the means, so essential, 
of coinmnnicatioji with the niother-coiintiy, and here he would resume nego- 
tiations for the settlement of his disjnite with Piwirro. Refore ipiitting 
Cuzco, he sent Orgohe/. with a strong toice against the Inca, not caring lo 
leave the capital exposed in his ahsence to further annoyance from that 
quarter. « 

But the Inca, discouragcil by his late discomfiture, ami unahle, perhaps, to 
rally iii siifhcieiit stiength for i i‘sistaiice, abandoned liis stronghold at Tambo 
and retreated across the mountains. He was hotly pin sued by Orgofiez over 
bill and valley, till, descrti'd by his followers, and with only one of bis wives to 
bear him conqiany, the loval fugitive took shelter in the Veniotc fa^tneRses of 
the Andes.” 

Before leaving the cajdtal, Orgohez again urged Jiis commander to strike off 
the heads of the J’j/anos and tlien maieh at once upon Lima. By this decisive 
step he would bring the war to an is>ne, and forever seenio himself from the 
insidious machinations of his eiiemie.s. But in the mean time a new fiieiid 
had risen up to the cajitive hi others. This was Diego di* Alvarado, brother of 
that Pedro w’ho, as mentioned in a preceding chapter, had condiicti'd tho^ 
unfortunate expedition to t^nito. After his hrother’s i[e[)artiirc, Diego had 
attached himself to the fortunes of Alinagio, had accompanied him to Chili, 
and, as he was a cavalier of birth, and jKissessed of sonic truly noble qualities, 
he bad gained deserved ascendency over his commander. Alvarado had fre- 
quently visited Hernando Pizarro in bis confinement, where, to beguile the 
tediousiipss of caiitivily, lie amused himself with gaming, —the pjwssion of the 
Spaniard. Tlu^y played deep, and Alvarado lost the onbrmons sum of eighty 
thousand golden Castellanos. He was prompt in ] laying tlie debt, but Her- 
nando Pizarro peiemiitorily declined to rece^ive the money, lly this politic 
gcneiosity he secured an important advocate in the council of Almagro. it 
stood hiin now in good stead. Alvarado represented to the marshal that such 
a measure as that urged by Orgofiez would not only outrage the feelings of 
his followers, but would ruin his fortunes by the indignation it must excite at 
court. When Almagio acquiesced in these views, as in truth most grateful to 
his own nature, Orgofiez, chagrined at his detenu iifation, declared that the 
day would come when he would repent this mistaken lenity. “ A Pizarro,” he 
.said, “was never known to forget an injury; and that which they had 

llo Incurml pomo odium as })icsU1iiig and lie earnestly vecomuiended tlio prisoner 
officer in the iiial aiul condeiunailuu of the to merey. See Ileirera, Hist, general, d»>c. 'J, 
untortuuate V'asco Nvhoz de Ildboa But it 111). 2, cop. 21, 22. 

must be allow od that he made groat elToi to to - J’eiliu Pizarro, Descub. y Coiiq., MS. — 

resist the tyiannieal prot'eedingstjf Pediai Comp j Pob. del Piru, MS. 
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filroaily rccL-ived from Ahuaf^ro was too dee)) for tliciii to forgive.” Pioplietic 
words ! 

On leaving Cuzco, the marshal gave orders tliat Goii/alo Pizarro and tlie 
other prisoners should be detained in strict custody. Jleinando he took with 
him, closely guarded, on hi) march. Descending lapidly toward.^ the coa.'^t, he 
miched the pleasant vale of Chmeha ni the latter pait of August, llere 
he occupied himself with laying the fotindalhms of a town bearing his own 
iiame, which might serve as a (ounteipart to the City of the Kings, thus 
bidding defiance, as it were, to bis rival on bis own borilers. While" occupied 
in this manner, he received the uiiwidcomc tidin^^s that Goiizalo Pizarro, 
Alonso do Alvarado, and the othei luisoners, liavjiig tampered with their 
guards, had effected their escape from Cuzco, and lie soon after heard of their 
safe arrival in the camp of Pizarro. 

Chafed liy tins intelligence, the mar.dial was not soothed by the insinuations 
of Orgohoz, that it was owing to bis ill-advised lenily: and it might liave 
gone haul with JTeinando, but that Alniagro’s attention was diveited by the 
negotiation wliicli Fwincisco Pizarro now' [n-oiMK-^ed ti> resume. 

After some correspondence bet ween the paities, it w'as agieed to submit the 
arbitration of the dispiue to a siin.le individual, Kray Kiaiicisco de Jjovadilla, 
a Brother of the Order ot Miacy. Though living in Lima, and, as might be 
.>iil»posed, under the iiidueme of Ihzarro, be bad a reputation for integrity 
that disposed Almagio to confide the settlement ot the question exclusively to 
bill). Ill Ibis im()li< it coulidence in the fnais mqiai liality, Cigonez, of a less 
sanguine temi>ei lliaii In * chief, did not [•aiticii>ate.‘'‘‘ 

An iutciview was arranged bctw<‘en the rival chiefs. It took place at 
Mala, November 1,‘Ub, 1537 ; but V(‘n dilloieiit was the denorlimmt of the 
two commaudoi’s tow'aids eacli other tkhu that which Ibeyhad exlnbited at 
their former meetings. Aluiagro, indeed, dolling liis bonnet, advam'od in bis 
usual open manner to salute bis ancient comraih* ; but Pizarro, hardly con - 
ilescending to retuiii the salute, haughtily demamletl why the marshal bad 
’Oized u])Ou bis city of Cu/co and iiujuisoned bis l»iutli(‘r.i. I'liis led to a 
lecrimiimtion on tiie paifc of bis associate. The discussion assumed the ton(‘ 
(Jlf an angry altercation, till Aluiagro, taking a liiiiL—or what lie conceived lo 
be such— from an attendant, that some treachery was intended, abrujitly 
(|uitted the aiMitmeiit, momited Ins mirse, ami gallojied back to liis qiiaitci.s 
at Chiiiclia.^^ Tlie couforciicc c]o>ed, as might have been antieijiated fiom the 
heated temjior of their minds wIhmi they began it, by widening the hi each it 
was intemled to heal. Tlie friar, now' left wholly to himself, after soim* 
deliberation, gave liis award. He d('( ided that a vessel, with a skilful pilot on 
board, should be sent to determine the exact latitude ot the river of (Santiago, 
the nortliern boundary of Jhzairu’s territory, by wliifli all the moasuremeiits 
were to be regulated.' In the mean time,'Cuzoo was to be delnered up by 


■' Carla do (Jutionoz al Kniperndur, MS,, 10 
do Kol), —Carla do Kspinall, IMS— Ovjc- 
tlo, Ilisl.do'las Iiid., MS., ubi supia.— Hoi* 
rc.i. Hist, goncral, dot, (», Iih. 2, rap. s-M — 
I’cdrw Pi/urro, y (.'uiup, MS.— Zurato, 

Conq.dtd Porn, lib 2, cap. s.— Nalianu, P.e- 
latioii Humaria, MS. 

It was said that Conzalo iMzarro lay in 
ambu'^h with a strong force in Iho noighboiir- 
UoiHi to intorcept the nnlr^hal, and that tlio 
latter was warned of liisdangorby an honour- 
able cavalier of the opposite party, who re- 
peated tt distich ot an old ballad, 


“Tieinpo os ol Caballero 
Tionipu I s do nridar do aqui.'’ 

(lloriora, Hist, goii. ial, doc. U, lib. cap. 4.) 
J'edro Pi/airo adniils the truth ol the (K -qpi 
imputed lo Conzalo, which lie was pioveiuoil 
liouj pulling Into o,\( cut ion by the coinniaiuN 
ol llie tjovernor, who, the chronicler, with 
edifying sjmjilieity, oi ossuiance, juforins ns 
was a man that .scrnpulou.sly kept his woid • 
“1‘oique cl .T)ari|nez don Francisco J’ieario 
Ik rahoinbre rpie gnardaa'a inuclio ‘sii palabia." 
]»osc»i4>. y Coiiq , MS. 
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Almagro, and Hcniaudo Pizarro to be set at liberty, on condition of his 
leaving the country in six weeks for Spain. Both parties were to retire 
within their undisputed territories, and to abandon all further hostilities.** 

This award, as may be supposed, highly satisfactorv to Pizarro, was received 
by Alniagro’s men with indignation and scorn. They had been sold, they 
cried, by their general, broken, as he was, by age and infirmities. Their 
enemies were to occupy Cuzco and its pleasant places, while they were to be 
turned over to the barren wilderness of Charcas. Little did they dream that 
under this poor exterior were hidden the rich treasures of Potosf. They de- 
nounced the umpire as a hireling of the governor, and murnmrs were heard 
among the troops, stimulated by Orgofiez, demanding the head of Hernando. 
Never was that cavalier in greater danger. But his good genius in the form of 
Alvarado again interposed to protect him. His life in captivity was a succes- 
sion of reprieves.** 

Yet Ids brother, the governor, w^as not disj^sed to abandon him to his fate. 
On the contrary, he was now prepared to malcc every concession to secure liis 
fi\*cdom. Concessions, that politic chief well knew, cost little to those who are 
not concerned to abide by them. After some preliminary negotiation, another 
award, more ecpiitable, or, at all events, more to the satisfaction of the dis- 
contented party, was given. The principal articles of it were, that, until the 
arrival of some definite iiistiuctioiis on the point from Castile, the city of 
Cuzco, with its territory, should remain in the haiuls of Ahnagro ; and that 
Hernando Pizarro should he set at liberty, on the condition, above stipulated, 
of leaving the country in six weeks. When the tci ms of this agreement were 
communicated to Orgofmz, that officer intimated his opinion of them by pass- 
ing his finger across liis throat, and exclaiming, What has my fidelity to my 
commander cost mo 1 ” 

Ahnagro, in oi‘(ler to do greater honour to his prisoner, visited him in persoji 
and announced to him that he was from that moment nee. He expressed a 
hope, at the same time, that all past differences w'ould bo buried in oblivion, 
and that henceforth they should live only in the recollection of their ancient 
friendship.’^ Hernando replied, with apparent cordiality, that “ he* desired 
nothing better for himself.’’ He then swore in the most solemn manner, ainl 
pledged his knightly honour, —the latter, i^erhaps, a pledge of cpiite as much 
weight in his own mind as the formeiy -that he would faithfully comply wfith 
the terms stipulated in the treaty, lie was next conducted by the iiiarslial to 
his cpiarters, where he imitook of a collation in company with the principal 
officers; several of whom, together witli Diego Ahnagro, the general’s son, 
afterwards escorted the cavalier to his brothers camp, which had been trans- 
ferred to the imighboiiring town of Mala. Here the party received a most 
cordial greeting from the governor^ ivho entertained them with a courtly hos- 
pitality, and lavished many attentions, in particular, on the son of his ancient 
associate. In short, such, on their return, was the account of their reception, 
that it left no doubt in the mind of Almagro that all was at length amicably 
settled.**— He did not know Pizarro. 

Pedro Pizarro, Pcacub. y Conq., MS.— 8, cau. 21. ^ 

Carta do l^nlnall, MS. ' ^ " 1 iomiado la barba con la mono Ikqvi- 

^ Espinall, Almagro’a treasaror, denounceo erda, c<hi la dereeba tai^o aOflal do cortorse la 

the friar " as proving bimself a very devil" cabeoa, diciebdo: Orgofiez, Orgofiez, por el 
by this award. (Carte; al Emperador, MS.) amlMod do Don Diego de Almagro te ban do 

And Ovie<lo, a moro dlspiu»loDato Jud«, cortar eato." Herrera, Hist, general, -dec^ 6, 

quotes, without condemning, a cavalier wbo lib. 3, cap, 9. 

told the father tha\"a sentence so unj^t had Ibid., loc. ctt.— Carta deOutieifes, MS.— 

net been pronounced since the tinte ofirontins Pedro Pizarro, Desenb. y Conqn, MS.— Zarate, 
Pilate " ; Hist, de las Indias, MS., Parto 3, Ub. Conq. del Peru, llb« cap. 9. 
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fScAttOBLY Imd Aluiagro’s oHicois left the ^jovenior’s quarters, when the latter, 
calling his little army together, briefly recapitulated the many wrongs which 
had been done him by his rival, the seizure of his capital, the iinprisoiirucnt of 
his brothers, the assault and defeat of his troops ; and he concluded with the 
declaration— heartily echoed back ])y his military audience — that the time had 
now come for revenge. All the while that the negotiations were pending; 
Pizarro had been busily occupied with military preparations, lie ban 
mustered a force considerably larger than that of his rival, drawn from various 
quarters, but most of them familiar Avith service. He now declared that, as 
he was too old to take ( li.irge of the campaign himself, he should devolve tliat 
duty on his brothers ; ami be released Iicrnando from all his engagements to 
Almag'vo, Jis a measure jiisHliotl by necessity. That cavalier, Avith graceful 
pertinacity, intimated his deugu to abide by the i)ledges he had given, but at 
length yielded a reluctant assent to the comniaiids of his bi other, as to a 
measure imperatively demanded by Ins duty to the crown.' 

Tho gOA'ernor’s next step AvavS to advise Almagro that the treaty Avas at 
an end' At the sr.nie time, he warned him to relinquish his pretensions to 
(kizco and withdraAV into his OAvn territory, or the responsibility of the conse- 
quences would lie on his own head. 

After reposing in his false security, Almagro av.is now fully aAvakened to Uie 
consciousness of the error he had committed ; and the Avarning voice of Iiis 
lieutenant may have risen to his recollection. The first part of tlie prediction 
was fidfiiled. And Avliat should prevent the latter from being so ? To add to 

Histres«, avhs Inb^rirPig at this time under a grievous malady, the result 

early excesses, Avhich shattered ins constitution and made him incapable 
alike of mental and bodily exertion.*# 

In this forlorn condition, he conlided the management of Jiis affairs to Orgo- 
jlezi on Avhose loyalty and courage he kneAv he might implicitly rely. The first 
step was to secure the passes of the Guaitara, a chain of bills that hemmed in 
the valley of Zangalla. where Almagro Avas at present established. But, by 
some miscalculation, the passes Avere not secured in s(?ason ; and the actiA-'e 
enemy, threading tlio dangerous defiles, effected a passage across the sierra, 
where a much inferior force to his oAvn might have taken liiin at a disadvan- 
tage. The fortunes of Almagro Avero on the Avane. 

, His thoughts were noAV turned toAvards Cuzco, and he was anxious to get 
j>osses.sion oi this capital before the arrival of the enemy. Too feeble to sit on 
horseback, he Avas obliged to be carried in a litter ; and Avben he reached the 
ancient town of Bilcas, not far from Qilamanga,his indisposition was so severe 
that he was compelled to halt and remam there three Aveeks before rcsiuning 
his march. 


' Herrera, lltst. general, dec. 6, lib. 3, cap. 

14 ), 

• «Cayd enfermo i estuvo malo a ptiiilo dc 
muerte ^ bubas 1 doloresl.” (Carta da K'spi- 
nail, MS.) It was a hart! penalty, occurrinj; 


at this crlsii?, fur tlua siiia, perlinps, of oarU* r 
days; but 

“Tbe gods are ju$t, und of our pleasant vltca 
M.ilce Inslrunients to sroiirgo us,” 
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The fjovcrnor aiul his brothers, in the mean time, after traversin^^ the pass 
of Gnaitara, descended into tlie valley of lea, ^vliere J'iziin o remained a con- 
siderable while, to get his troops into order and complete his preparations for 
the campaign. Then, taking leave of the army, he returned to Lima, commit- 
ting the prosecution of the war, as he had before announced, to his younger 
and more active brothers. Hernando, soon after quitting Ica, kept along the 
coast as far as Nasca, proi)osing to penetiate the country by a circuitous route 
in order to elude the enemy, who might have greatly embarrassed him in some 
of the passes of the Cordilleras. But, unha[)pily for himself, this plan of 
operations, which would have given him such manifest advantage, was not 
adopted liy Ahnagro ; and his a<lversary, ^^ithollt any other impediment than 
that arising from the natural dithenlties of the march, arrived, in the latter 
part of April, 1538, in the neigh bouihoood of Cuzco. 

Ahnagro. however, ^\as aheady in possession of that capital, which he had 
reached ten days before. A council of war was held by liim respecting the 
course to be nursued. Home w’ere for making good the defence of the city. 
Almagro w'oiild iuive tried what couM be done by m'gotiation. But Oigofiez 
bluntly replied, “ft is too late: yon have liberated Hernando Pizarro, and 
nothing icmains but to fight him.” The opinion of Grgohez finally prevaih'd, 
to march out and give tlio enemy battle on the plains. The marshal, still 
disabled by illness from taking the command, devolved it on his trusty liim- 
tenant, wlio, mustering his tort*es, hdt the city, and took uj) a iiositi^m at Las 
Halinas, less than a league dislant from Cuzco. The i)lace received its name 
from certain pits or vats in the ground, used for the j)rei)aration of salt, that 
was obtained from a natural spring in the neiglibourliood. It was an inju- 
dicious choice of groipid, since its broken chaincter was most iinfavourahle 
to the free action of cavalry, in which the stieugth of Alinagro's force con- 
sisted. But, although repeatedly urged 1‘y tlie oliicers to advance into the 
open country, Orgohez jieisisted in Ids ])osition, as the most favourable for 
defence, since tin* fiont was prob’cted by a maish, and by a little stream that 
flowed over the plain. Jlis foices amounted in all to abont five hundred, 
more than half of them horse. His infantry was ileficient in tire-arms, the 
place of which was supplied iiy llic long pike.' He had also si.\ small epiinvOn. 
or falconets, as they were called, which, with In's cavalry, formed into tw'o equal 
divisions, he di^jiosed on tlie hanks of Iii.<r infantry. Thus prepared, he calmly 
?wait''d the fl-nproach of the enemy. 

It w'as not long before the bright arms and banners of the Spaniards inkier 
Hernando Pizario were seen cmeiging from the mountain-passes. ^J'hc troops 
came forward in ^ood order, and like men whose st(‘ady step .sliow'ed that they 
liad been spared in the march and w'ere now fresh for action. They advanced 
slowly across the plain, and halted on the oiiposite liorder of the little stream 
which covered the front of Urgofiez. Here Hernando, as the siin had set, 
took up liis qiiaitcrs for the night, proposing to defer tlie engagement till 


The rumours of the apiiroaching battle bad spread far and wddo over the 
country ; and the mountains and rocky heights around were thronged with 
multitudes of natives, eager to feast their eyes on a spectacle where, wliichever 
side wore victorious, the defeat would fall on their enemies.'* The Castilian 
women and cliildren, t90, with still deeper anxi ty, bad thronged out from 


' Carta dp Gutiorrez, MS.— Pedro I’izarro, —Garcilasso, Com. Iteal., Puitc 2, lib. 2, cap. 
r)c=cub. y C»nq., MS.— IIoi rcro, Ilist. general, 36, 37. 

d^c. 6. lib. 4, cap. 1-5.— Carta de Kspiimll, MS. * l[eiTeia, Hist, general, dec. G, lib. 4, cap, 
— Zaiate, Cunq. d<‘l I'lru, lib. 3, cap 10, li. 5,6. 
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Cuzco to witness the deadly strife in which brellircn and kindred were to 
contend for mastery.* The whole number of the cond)atants was insig- 
nificant ; though not as compared witli those usually engaged in these 
American wars. It is not, however, the mimher of players, 'l)iit the magni- 
tude of the stake, that gives ini}>ortance and interest to tfie game ; and in this 
bloody game they were to play for the possession of an empire. 

The night passed away in silence, unbroken by the vast assembly which 
co\(Med the sui rounding hill-tops. Nor did the soldiers of the hostile camps, 
although keeping watch within hearing of one another, and with the same 
blood Honing in their veins, attempt any communication. 8o deadly was the 
hate in their bosoms ! ® 

The sun rose bright, as usual in this he.autifrd climate, on Saturday, the 
twenty-sixth day of Apiil, ir>,‘18.^ Ihit long before his beams A\eie on ilie 
plain the trnmi)ct of Ileiiiaiido IH'aiio had called his men to arms. Ilis 
iiti’ces amounted in all to ahoiii .sev(‘n liiimhed. They nere (Irawii fiom 
vaiions (piartors, llie veteians of Ibzarro, tlie followers of Alonso do Alvaiudo, 
—many of whom, since tlioir defeat, had found lh(*ir way l)ack to Lima,— and 
the late reinforcement from the isles, mo>t of them sea.soned by many a toil- 
some march in tlie Jndiaii camj’aigns, and many a hard-foiiglit ficM. liis 
mounted troojjs weie inoriov to tlio^c of Almagio; hut this was more tliaii 
co'npensaled by the stK'iiglh of Ins infantry, com])n‘h(*nding a well-trained 
corps of aixpielmsiors, sent from St. Jh>niingo, nliose weapons were of tlu; 
improved constniclion recently intro-liiced fiom Flanders. They were of a 
large oaliluc, and threw douiile-hoad(Ml .shot, consisting of bullets linked 
together by an ii’un eliain. Jt was donlitless a clumsy weapon compitred with 
modern fire-arms, but, in bands acc tomed to wield it, pioved a destructive 
instrument.** 

Ileinando Pizarro drew up his'mon in the. .same order of battle as that jirc- 
seiited by the enemy,— tlirowing Ids infanliy into the centre, and disposing 
liis horse on the Hanks; one coijis of which ho plaei'd under command of 
Alonso dc Alvarado, and took charge of the other himself, The inf.antry was 
headed by his brother Conzalo, m'.pjmh ted hy Pedio dc Valdivia, the futurti 
hero of Arauco, y hose disastrous story foi ms "the Imrdmi of romance as well 
as of chionicle.'-’ • 

Mass was .said, as if the Spaniards Averc about to figlit what they deemed 
the good fight of the faith, instead of imbruing tlieir hands in the blood of their 
conn try men. Ilcrnaiido Pizano then made a hiief address to liis .soldiers, 
lie touched on the nersonal injmie.s he and bis family liad received from 
Almagro ; reminded liis brother’s veterans that Cuzco had been Avrested fiom 
their pos.sessiou ; called uj) the gloAv of shame cm the broAvs of Alvarado’s men 
as he talked of the rout of Abancay; and, pointing out the Inca metropolis 

' Ilorroni, Ili.st, Rciioral, iibi .supi.i. rrjxntod. Coin. JJoal ,PiUtc2, lib. 2, rap. ns. 

'■ “1 Ino co‘?a df* notar, qur r.stuvicion Sre aNo .Alontryinos ^ Aniialrs, MS., nno 15.18), 

tod.a la NocliP, sin qufi radio do la vna 1 otra —an indlflerent anrbority for anjtlinR. 
paite pciiftase en mover tiatoa dr Paz : tanta " Zanue, Conq. del Peru, lib. 3, rap 8. - 
na la ira i nborrrrlndeuu) de amban partes.'* CiarcilasM), Com. Ileal., Parte 2, lib. 2, tap. 
Jbid , dec. G, lib. 4, cap. G. .16. 

^ A ebureb dedicated to Saint La/arus was ' The Araucana of Ercilla may claim the 
artrrwnrdrt errrted on the J/attle-gronnd, and morit, indeed, if it be a merit, — of combining 

the bodies of those slain in the action wen* Imtli romance .and lilstory in one. Surely 

interred witliin^its walls. Tbia circumstance never did tin* Muse venture on such a .‘•pecifi- 

leads (larcilasso to suppose that the battle cation of details, not merely poetical, but 
took place on S.iturday, the sixth, -the day political, Reogiaphira’, and stitlstical, ns In 
after the Feast of Saint jjayaius,— and not on tlua cclebrntcil Castilian epic. It is a military 
the twenty-si.xth of April, as commonly journal done ipto i hyme. 
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that sparkleil in the niornin" sunshine, he tnhl them that there was the prize 
of the victor. They answcretl his appeal with acclamations ; and, the signal 
being given, Ooiizalo Pizarro, lieading his battalion of infantiy, led it straight 
across the river. The water was neither broad nor deep, and the soldiers 
found no difiiculty in gaining a landing, as the enemy’s horse was prevented 
by the niai*shy ground from apjiroaching the borders. ]hit, as they worked 
their way across the morass, tlie heavy guns of Orgofiez played with effect on 
tlie leading files, and threw them into disorder. Gonzalo and Valdivia threw 
themselves into the midst of their followers, menacing some, cncoiu’aging 
others, and at length led them gallantly forward to the firm grom^l. Here 
tlie arquebusiers, detaching themselves from the rest of the infantry, gained 
a small eminence, wlience, in their turn, they opened a galling fire on Orgonez, 
scattering his array of .sjpearmeii, and .sorely annoying the cavalry on the 
flanks. 

Meanwhile, Iteruando, forming his two squadrons of horse into one column, 
crossed under cover of this well-sustained fire, and, reaching the firm ground, 
rode at once against tlic enemy. Orgonez, whoso infantry was already much 
crippled, advancing his horse ‘ formed the t^vo S(piadrons into one body, like 
his antagonist, and spurred at full gallop again.'^t the assailants. The shock 
was terrible; and it was hailed by the swarms of Indian spectators on the 
.surrounding heights with a fiendish yell of triumph, that ro.se far above the 
din of battle, till it was lost in distant echoes among the mountains.*® 

The struggle was desperate. For it was not tliat of the white man again.st 
the defenceless Indian, but of SiKiiiiavd against )Spaniard; both parties cheer- 
ing on tkeir comrades with their battle-cries of EJ Reij y Almagro” or El 
Rey y while tliey fought with a hate to winch national antipathy 

was as nothing, — a hate .strong in proportion to the strength of the ties that 
had been rent asunder. 

In this bloody field well did Orgonez do hi.? duty, fighting like one to whom 
battle was the natural clement. Singling out a cavalier whom, from the 
colour of the .sobre-vest on his armour, he erroneously supposed to bo Her- 
nando Pizarro, he charged him in full career, and overthrew him with his 
lance. Another he ran through in like manner, and a third he struck down 
with his sword, as lie was prematurely ^^houting “Victory !” But, wliile thus 
doing the deeds of a paladin of romance, he was hit by a chain-shot from an 
arquebuse, which, penetrating the bans of his vi.sor, grazed his foreliead and 
deprived him for a moment of rea.son. JJofore he had lully recovered, his horse 
was killed under him, and, though the fallen cavalier succeeded in extricating 
Iiimself from tlie .‘itirrups, he wus surrounded, and soon overpowered by 
nurubor-s. f^till itjfusing to deliver up his sword, he asked “if there w’as no 
knight to whom hp could surrender.” One Fuentes^ a menial of Pizarro. pre- 
senting Iiimself a.s sucli, Oi-gouez gave his sword into his hands,— and the 
dastard, drawing his dngger, stabbed his defenceless prisoner to the heart ! 
His head, then struck ofL was stuck on a pike, and displayed, a bloody trophy, 
in the great square of Cuzco, as the head of a traitor." Thu.s perished as 
loyal a cavalier, as decided in council, and as bold in action, as ever cro-ssed to 
the shore J of America. 

Herrera, Hist, general, Hec. C, lib. 4, cap. been coif ween two great armies In- 

fi.— I’edro Pizarro, Hoscub. y Conq., MS.— stead of a bandfoIlSf men ou either side. Jt 
Carta de Esplnall, M.S.— ^ratc, Gonq. dol Svould seem that tmtb Is nowhore so dilllcuH 

lib. 3, cap. 11.— Everything relating to to coi^e at as on the, battle-flcld. 

this battle— the dlHp(2pitton of the forces, the Pedro Plu^o, Deseub. y Conq., MS — 

character of the ground, the mode of attack— Herrera, Hist, general, ubl supta.— Zarate^ 
is told as variously ^id cotifusedlyas if it bad Oonq, del Peru, ubi supra. 
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The fi^ht had now lastetl more tliaii an hour, and the fortune of the clay 
was turning against the followers of Ahnagro. Orgonez being down, their 
confusion increased. The infanti'v, unable to endure the fire of the arque- 
hiusiers, scattered and took refuge behind the stone walls that here and there 
straggled across the country, Pedro de Lcrina, vainly striving to rally the 
cavalry, spurred his horse against Hernando Pizarru, with whom he ha^l a 
personal feud Pizarro did not shniik from the encounter. The lances of 
Imth the knights took effect. That of Hernando penetrated the thigh of his 
opponent^ while Lerma’s weapon, glancing by his advei’sary’s saadle>bow, 
struck him with such force above the groin that it pierced the joints of his 
mail, slightly wounding the cavalier, and forcing liis horse back on his 
haunches. But the press of the fight soon parted the combatants, and, in 
tie turmoil that ensued, Leriiia w'as imhorseu, and left on the field, covered 
with wounds. 

There w^as no lopger order, and scarcely resistance, among the followers of 
Alniagro. They fled, making the best of their way to Cuzco, and happy was 
the mail who obtained quarter when he asked it. Ahnagro himself, teJb feeble 
to sit so Iqng on his horse, reclined on a litter, and from a neighbouring eini ■ 
nonce surveyed the battle, watching its fluctuations with all the interest ol 
one who felt.that honour, fortune, life itself, hung on the issue. With agony 
not to be described, he had seen liis faithful fullouers, after their hard struggle, 
borne down by tlieir opponents, till, convinced that all was lost, he succeeaea 
in mounting "a mule, and rode oft* for a temporary refuge to the fortress of 
Cuzco. Thither ho was speedily followed, taken, and brought in triumph to 
the capital, whOi*o, ill as he was, he was thrown into irons and confined in 
the same apartment of the stone budding in which he had imprisoned the 
Pizarros. 

Tlie action lasted not quite two hours. The number of killed, variously 
stated, Avas probably not less than a hundred and fifty,— one of the com- 
batants calls it two hundred,'*^ — a great number, considering the shortness of 
the time, and the small amount of the forces engaged. No account is given 
of the Avouiided. Wounds were the portion of the cavalier. Pedro de iSrma 
is said to have received seventeen, and yet was taken alive from the field f 
The loss fell chiefly on tlie followers of Almagro. But the slaughter was not 
confined to the heat of the action. •Such ivas the deadly animosity of the 
parties that several were murdered in cold blood, like Orgoilez, after they had 
surrendered. Pedro de Lerma himself, while lying on his sick couch in the 
quarters of a friend in Cuzco, Avas visited by a soldier, named Samaniego, 
whom he had once struck for an act of disobedience. This person entered tlie 
solitary chamber of the wounded man, took his place by his bedside, and then, 
upbraiding him for the insult, told him that he had come to aausIi it aAvay in 
h{s blood ! Lerma in vain assured him that, when restored to health, he 
would give him the satisfaction he desired. The nuscreant, exclaiming, “ Now 

'■* ltorrera» Hist, general/ ubi supra.— (Jar- Most authorities rate the losi5 at leps. llie 

dtasse, Com. Beal.; Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. 3«.— treasurer Espiiiall, a paitisan of Almngm, 

iioiiiaado l*t;sarro wore a surcuat of orange- says they raasstured a hundred and fifty after 

coloured velvet over bis armour, aaordlng to the ll^bt, in cold blood ; “ Hlguleroii el iilcAtiso 

(iarci lasso, tmd J^foro the battle sent notlee of la mas cruolmeuto que en cl niundo se ha 

it to Oigplie^i that thn Utter might dUtinguisli viste, porque matavan a loa hombres rendldoa 

him in ^ta knlgbt in Hernando's e desarmadoa, e por Ics qultor las armaa loa 

suite also wore the same colours,' it appears, mataban si presto no se las quitaban, e traj • 

which led Qjrgoliezbi-tq erroi\ endp A las ancaa-de un caballo a un Buy IHoz 

** Mon^n en esta Batalla de las Salinas viniendo rendido 'e deaarmado ic matoron. 1 

casl .dozientos bombrea de vna parte y de desta mancra mataron mas de cieoto c cin- 

otra." (Pedro Pizarro, Doscub. y Conq., MS.) quenta horabree." Carta, MS. 
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is the horn- ! ’’ ]jluiiged his sword into his bosom. He lived several years to 
vauiit tills alrofious exploit, wliich he jiroclaimed as a reparation to his lioiiour. 
. It is some satisfaction to know tliat tlie insolence of this vaunt cost him his 
life.** Siicli am‘cdotes, revolting as they are, illustrate not merely the sj)irit 
of the limes, hut that i)eciiliar ferocious spiiit which is engendered by civil 
wars, -the most unforgiving in their character of any, hut wars of I’eligion. 

In tlie hurry of the flight of one party, and the pursuit hy the other, all 
pouring towai'ds Cuzco, tlie field of battle had been deseiteil. Ihit it soon 
swarmed' with plunderers, as the Indians, descending like vultures from the 
mountains, took possession of the bloody ground, and, despoiling the dead, 
even to the minutest article of ihess, left tln'ir corpses naked mi the plain.*® 
It has been thought stiange that the natives should not have availed them- 
selves of their superior numbers to fall on the victors after they had been ex- 
hausted by the battle, lint the scat teiod bodies of the Peruvians weie without 
a h'ader ; they vveie liioken in spiiits, moreovei, ]>y recent n'verscs, and the 
Castilians, aitliougli vveakened for the moment liy* the struggle, were in far 
greater strength in Cuzco than lliey had ever been before. 

Indeed, the iiumlicr of t;ooj>s iiow assomhled within its walls, amounting to 
full thirteen huiidied, composed, as they were, of tht' most discordant materials, 
gave great nncasiness to Hernando Pizarro. Kor theio wore enemies glaring 
on each otiicr and on him with deadly though smotliercd rancour, and friends, 
if not so dangerous, not the less tronhlesome from their craving and unreason- 
able demands, lie had given the capital ii]) to pillage, and his followers found 
good booty in the quarteis (d Almagio's ofliceis. Put this did nut snflice the 
more camhitious cavalieis; and they clamorously urged their services, and 
demanded to he jikiced in charge of some expedition, nothing doubting that it 
must prove a golden one. All weie ni quest of aw Kl Dontdo, Hernando 
I’izarro ae(|uiesc(3d as far as possible in these desiies, most willing to relieve 
liims(‘lf of such importunate eroditor.s. The expeditions, it is true, usually 
ended in disastei ; luit the country was explored liy tliem. It was the lottery 
of adventure ; the piizes* were few, hut they were splendid ; and, in the ex- 
citomentof the game, fewSpaniaids jiaused to calculate the chances of success. 

Among those who left the capital was Dicgo, the son of Ahnagru Her- 
nando was mindful to send him, with a careful escort, to his brother the 
governor, desirous to remove him at th?; crisis from the neighbourhood of his 
fatlier. 31eanwhile, the marshal liim.self was jiining away in prison under the 
eomhined intiuenee of bodily illness and distress of mind. Before the battle of 
Salinas, it had been told to Hernando Pizfino that Almagio was like to die. 

Heaven forbid,” he exclaimed, “that this should come to pass before he falls 
into my hands 1 ’ A"et the gods seemed now disposed to grant but half of 
this pious praye’, since his captive seemed about to escape him just iis he had 
come into his iiower. To eoiisolothe unfortunate chief, Hernando paid him 
a visit in his prison, and cheei ed him with the assurance that lie only waited 
for the governors arrival to set him at liberty ; adding “ that if Pizarro did 
not come soon to the capital he Jiimsclf would assume the responsibility of re- 

“ (lurta (It* tNpinflll, MS— G'uivilasso, Com. miurtus, i aim alKunos vivos, qne por pus 

Ileal, i’art('2, lib. 2, cap. :h.— !!(' \\ ashanf<e(l licridas no pp podian (Ipfeiidcr, porque coino 

I'tr this very crime by the governor ol Pucito piMi el Iropel do la (iente, piguiendo la Vic- 

about live yiars after this innc, having torla, no huvo qnlen se lo irapldifsc ; de mii- 

onlragcd the feelings of that oflicer and the nera quo dexaron eii cueroHAtodos loscaidos.” 

(onnniniity by tiic insolent and open manner Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 3, cap. 11. 

in which he boasted of Ida atrocious exploit. “Kesponditt Hernando Pizarro, quo no le 

' “ Lfifl Indlos viendo la Patalln fenescida, haila Dios tan gran mal, qne le dexase morir, 

cllos tainbien se dejnron de la Hila, iendo h/s sin quo le buv’eae li las iiianos." Herrera, 

vnos i b/S olrijs desnudur lo.s INpufiob s Hist, general, ileo. C, lib. 4, cap. 0 
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loasinj^liini, and would fiiniisli him with a conveyance to Iii.s hrothci’s quarters.” 
At th(* same time, with considerate attention to Iiis comfort ho inquired of 
the marshal “ what mode of conveyance would he best suitea to his state of 
health.” After this he continued to send him <lclicacies from his own table to 
revive his faded ajjpetite. Almajiio, cheered by these kind attentions and by 
the speedy prospect of freedom, ^o’adnally mended in health and spirits.” 

He little dreanie<I that all this Avhile a process was indnstriously preparin;,^ 
against him. It had been instituted immediately on liis captnrej and every 
one, however humldc, who had anycaih.e of complaint a^^"ainst the unfortunate 
prisoner, was invited to i)n\scnt it. The siiimiions was iVadily answered ; and 
many an enemy now aj)peared in the hour of ids fallen fortniics, like the hasc 
reptiles crawling into light amidst the ruins of sonip noble edifice ; and moie 
than one who had received benefits from his hands were willing to court the 
favour of Ids enemy liy turning on their benefactor. J'honi these loathsome 
soiiices a mass of aeciisations was eolleeteil which spread over four thousand 
folio i>ages ! Yet Alniagro was the idol of his fuldiers ! 

Having coni]»]etei1 the jiumtss (July Sth, lo.'iS), it was jiot diflicult to obtain 
a verilict against the luisoner. The piincijial eharges on winch he was pro- 
nounced guilty were those of h'vying war against the crown and thereby 
occasioning the death ol many of his Alajcsty’s snleocts, of entming into eoii- 
spiracy with the Inca, and, liiiallv, of dispossessing the royal governor of the 
city of Cu/co. On these chaiges ficwascondemneii to siiDer death asatiaitor, 
by being publicly beheaded in the great MUiare of the city. Who weie the 
judges, or what was the trilmnal that condemneil him, we are not infoimed. 
Indeed, the whole trial w as a mockerv ; if that can be called a tiial where the 
accused himself is not oven aware of accusation. 

The sentence was commiiidcatcd by a fiiar dejmted for the juirpose U) 
Alniiigro. The uuha])py man, who all the wdiilo had been imeonsciously 
sliiniliering on the brink of a jueeipice, eonld imt at first compridieiul the 
nature of his situation. Recovering Irom the first shock, It was imjiossible,'’ 
he said, “ that such wrong could he done him, — he would not heiieve it.” Ho 
then besought Heiiiando Pizarro to grant him an int<Mview'. Tliat cavalier, 
not lunvilling, it would seem, to witness tin* agony of his captive, consented ; 
and Almagro was so humbled by his iqisfortuin's that he eondesceiided to beg 
for Iiis life with the most piteous siiiqdications. He reminded llernaudoof 
his ancient relations with his brother, and the good offices Jie had rendeied 
him and his family in the earli(‘r part of their career. He touched on his 
acknowdedged services to his country, and besought his enemy “to s]iare his 
gray hairs, and not to deprive him of the short remnant of an existence from 
which he had now nothing more to fear.” To this the other coldly lejdicd that 
“ he was surpri^ed to see Almagro demean himself in a manner so imliceoining 
a brave cavalier ; that his fate w’as no w'orse than had befallen many a soldier 
liefoi'c him ; and that, since (Jod had given him the grace to he a (.'hristian, 
he should employ his remaining moments in making up his account with 
Heaven !” *“ 

Rut Almagro w'as not to he silenced. He urged the service ho had rendered 
Hernando himself. “ This was a hard rcipiital,” he .said, “for having spared 

MIerrerfl, Hist, goncrwl, 0, lib. 4. Pi/iu-io, T)..scul) y Coriq., Ourta dc Espi- 
9. tittll, US. 

"* “ De tal wanera que los Kscrlvaaos no sc ' • 1 qijo pvics tnvo tanta gracia do Dios, 

davan man«)S, i ia tcniaii csoritus ma-s do dos quo le liico eiiribllaiio, ordonase su Alma, i 
mil hojas," Ibid., dec. C, lib. 4, cap. 7. — Na- lonmsc u Dios." Herrera, HUt. goperal, dec, 

jjorro, lU'lacI )ii snniari.'i, MS. — Conq i Tob. G, Ijb. T*, cap 1. 

del l*ij II, MS — Carfa do Hull i re/,, M*^. - l*‘ dio 
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his life recently under similar circumstances, and that, too, wlieji he Iiad 
been iivj’od and ap:aiti liy those around him to take it away.” And he 
concluded by menacin^^ his enemy with the vengeance of the emperor, who 
would never siift'er this outrage on one who had rendered such signal services 
to the crown to go unreq^^ited. It was all in vam ; and Hernando abruptly 
closed the conference by repeating that “ his doom was inevitable, and he must 
prepare to meet it.” 

Ahnagro, finding that no impression wa*! to be made on his iron-hearted 
coiKiueror, now seriously addressed himself to the settlement of his affairs. 
Ry the terms of the royfil grant he was empowered to name his successor. He 
accordingly devolved liis ollice on his son, appointing Diego de Alvarado, on 
whose integrity he had great reliance, .administrator of the province during 
his minority. All his jiroperty and possessions in Peril, of whatever kind, he 
devised to his master the emperor, assuring him that a large balance was still 
due to him in his unsettled accounts with Pi'zarro. By this politic bequest he 
hoped to secure the mouaioh’s protection for his son, as well as a strict 
scrutiny into tlic affairs of his enemy. 

Tlie knowledge of Almagro's seiltence ju-odiiced a deiq) sensation in the 
coinnmnity of Cu/.co. All were amazed at the presumption with which one 
armed with a little luief authority ventuied to sit in judgment on a person of 
Alriiagro s station, 'riicre weic few who di4l not call to mind some generous 
or good-natured act of the unfortunate veteran. Even those who had furnished 
materials for the accusation, now startled by the tragic result to which it was 
to lead, were heard to denounce Hernando’s conduct as that of a tyrant. 
Some of the principal cavaliers, and among them Diego de Alvarado, to whosb 
intercession, as we have .seen, Hernando Pizarro, w'hen a captive, had owed 
his own life, w^aiti'd on that commander and endeavoured to dissuade him 
from so high-Iianded ami atrocious a proceeding. It w'as in vain. But it had 
the offset of changing the mode of the execution, wliich, instead of the public 
square, was nmv to take place in prison."' 

On the (lay app(jinteil, a strong corps of aiqiiehnsiers was draivn up in the 
pluza. The guards were doubled over the houses where dwelt the principal 

E artisans of Almagro. Tlie executioner, attended by a priest, stealthily entered 
is prison ; and the unhappy man, afti‘r confessiiig and receiving tne sacra- 
ment, submitted without resistance to the garrote, •^Thns obscurely, in the 
gloomy silence of a dungeon, perished the liero of a hundred battles ! His 
corpse was removed to tlie great square of the city, where, in obedience to the 
sentence, the head was severed from the body. ’ A herald proclaimed aloud 
the nature of the crimes for whicli he h.ad suffered ; and his remains, rolled in 
their bloody shroud, were borne to the house of his friend Hernau Ponce de 
Tjcou, and the next day laid with all due solemnity in the chutch of Our 

HoiTcni, Tlist. gcn^’ral, ubi siijmi. — quicr aunque fuera inflci, movicra i( 

inardUal apncolrd iroui the acMitcnce of bis • picdful." Carta, MS. 

judges to tne crown, siipplirattiig his con- Carta de K^pinall, MS.~MontCBlqo.s, An 

quoror (says the treasurer Ksplnall, in Ms nalcs, MS , ahu 153S.— Bishop Valvcrdd,a3 ho 

letter to the emperor) la terms tliat would assuies the emperor, remonstrated with Vran- 

have touched the heart of an infid i: **Dc la cisco Plzarro in Lima against allowing vlo- 

fpial el dicho Adelantodo apeln para ante leuce towar«% the marshal, urgthg it dn him, 

V. M. 1 lo rogo quo i3or anftr do I>io» hincodo as aif lruiperativ& duty, to gp himself at once 

de rodillas Ic otorgase el apelaclon, digiendole to Cinsco aud^^set him at liberty, , “ It was too 

que mirase sue canas e vejes c quanto liavia grave a matter," ha rlf^tly added, “to trust 

Hcrvido d V. M. i q® el luivla sido cl primer to a third partjl” (Carta alBmperador, MS.) 

espalon para que el i sue hermanos suhieseu The treosUre^^lBspinall, then inCtu^,inadea 

en cl estado en que estavan, 1 dici<M)dole otras almUar inelil^ual atteihpt to turn Hemuido 

XAUclms paUhras ^ dolor c conipasfou que from his ^purpose, 

despues dc muerto stipe quo dixo, que .4 quo!- 
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Lady of Mercy. Tlie Piziin‘o.s ap^^ared aiuon.^ tlic principal iiioiiriiers. It 
was remarked lh.at their brotlier had paid similar honours to the memory of 
Atahiiallpa.-'-* 

Ahnagro, at the time of his death, was probably not far from seventy years 
of ago. Blit this is somewhat uncertain ; for Almag^ro was a foundling, and 
his early hisUMy is lost in obscurity.®® lie had many excellent qualities by 
nature ; and his defec ts, which were not few, may reasonably be palliated by 
the circumstances of bis situation. For what extenuation is not authorized 
hy the position of a 7 ,— without parents, or early friends, or teacher 

to direct, him, —his little bark seL^rift on the ocean of life, to take its chance 
aniong the rude billow.s and breakers, without one friendly hand stretched 
forth to steer or to save it ! The name of “ foundling ” comprehends an 
apology for much, very much, that is wrong in after-life.®* 

He was a man of strong passions, and not too well used to control them.®* 
Hut he was neither vindictive nor habitually cruel. 1 have mentioned one 
ati‘t)cioii.s outrage which he committed on the natives. Hut insensibility to 
tlie rights of the Indian ho shared with many a better-instructed Spaniard. 
Yet the Indians, after his conviction, hore testimony to his general humanity, 
by declaring that tlicy had no such friend among tlie white men.®® Indeed, 
far from being vindictive, he was placable, and easily yielded to others. The 
fanlity with wliioli he yielded, the result of good-natiircd credulity, made him 
loo often the dupe of the crafty ; and it shoWed, certainly, a want of that self- 
reliaiico which belongs to great stren.:ith of cnaraclor. Vet his facility of 
temper, and the generosity of his natuie. made him popular with his followers 
N'o commander was ever more helovoi’ l»y his soldiers. Ilis generosity w^as 
often carried to prodigality. When 1. entered on tlic campaign of Oliili, he 
lent a hundred thou >anfl gold ducats to the poorer cavaliers to equip them- 
selves, and afterwards gave them up the debt.®^ He was profuse to ostenta- 
tion. But his extravagniiice did Iiim no harm among the roving spirits of the 
camp, with whom prodigality is apt to gain more favour than a strict and well- 
regulated economy. 

lie was a good' soldier, careful ami judicious in his plans, patient and in* 
trepid in their execution. His Ixidy was covered with the scars of his battles, 
till the natural plainness of his person was converted almost into deformity. 
He must not be judged, by his closing cammign, when, depressed by disease, 
ho yielded to the superior genius of his rival, luit by his numerous expeditions 
by land and by water for tlie conquest of Peru and the remote Chili. Yet it 
may be doubted whether he possessed tho.se uncommuu (pialities, eitlier as a 


« Caita (le Eapinall, MS.— Hcrroio, Hist, 
general, loc. clt.-^arta de Valvenlc al Em- 
pprador, MS. — Carta do Gutierrez, MS. — Pedro 
Pizairo, Descub. y. Conq., MS.-kMoutesinos, 
Annalca, MS., ttfio 153fl.— Thc.datc of Alnia- 
gro'.s execution is not given,— a strange omis- 
sion, but'of Ktllc moment, as tliat event must 
have Allowed soon on the condemnation. 

Anie, p. 92. 

'* for want of a better pedigree, 

says, “ He was the son of his own great deeds, 
ami such baS been the parentage of many a 
famous hem f" (Ajmales, MS., aflo J638.) U 
would'go bard^wltb a Castilian If he could not 
imike out something like a genealogy,— how- 
ever shadowy. 

=* ” Itera vn hombre muy profiino, de muy 
mala leiigua, que en enojandose tratavn muy 


mol It todos los quo con cl andavan aunque 
fuo.scn cavalioios.” (Dt'sciib. y Cojjq , MS.) 
It 1 h tho portrait drau n by an enemy. 

” Los Indies lloraban aniarg.i monte, di- 
ciendo, que dc VU niinca rccibioroii mal trata- 
miento.’' Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 6, lib. 
5, cap. 1. 

'■’If wc may credit Herrera, lie dLstributed 
a hundred and eighty lotuls of slJvei* and 
twenty of gold among his followers ! ** Man- 
do sacar dq sii Pof^ada mas do ciento 1 ochenta 
enrgas de Plata i veinte dc Oro, i las repartib.” 
(Pec. 5, lib. 7, cap. 9.) A load was what a 
man could easily carry. Such a statement 
taxes our credulity; but it is difficult to set 
tlie proper limits to one’s credulity in what 
relates Co this l?nd of gold. ' 
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V ariior or as a man, that, in ordinary circmubtanccs, would have raised him 
to distinction, lie was one of the three, or, to sjxiak more strictly, of tlie 
two, associates wlio had the good fortune and the glory to make one of tlio 
most splendid dis(x)veries in the Western World, lie shares largely in 
the creuit of this with Pizarro ; for when he did not accompany that leader in 
his perilous expeditions he contributed no less to their success by his exertions 
in tne colonies. 

Yet his connection Avith that cliiof can hardly be considered a fortunate 
circumstance in his career. A partnership between individuals for discovery 
and conquest is not likely to be very scrupubusly observed, especially by men 
more accustomed to govern others than to govern themselves. If causes fer 
discord ilo not arise bidorc, they will be sure to .spring up on divismn of the 
.spoil. But this association was particularly ill assorted. Kor the free, san- 
guine, and confiding temper of Alinagro was no match for the cool and ciafty 
]>nlicv of J’lzarro ; and he was invaiiably circuniventeil by his companion 
Avhene\(‘r their le peclive inteie.sts came in collision. 

Still, the final i inn of Ahnagio may be fairly imputed to himself. Tie made 
two capital blunders, ddu' first was Ins ajipeal to arms l>y tlie seizin e of 
Cnzeo. Tiie deteimiivition of a boundaiy-linc AAas not to l)c settled ])y aim.s. 
It was a .subject for arbi nation ; and if arlatrators could not be tmstod it 
sboiild have been udeiieil to the decision of the crown. But, having once 
aiqu'aled to arms, he should not then have resorted to negotiation,— ah'OAe all, 
to negotiation Avith Pizarro. This was Ins .seciuul and greatest error. Ilo had 
seen enough of Jhzarro to know that he was not to be trusted. Almagro did 
trust him ; and he paid for it Avith Ins life. 


CHAPTER III. 

pJZ.viiKo in: VISITS cuzco -iiEiiXANno in-:TriiN.s To castile.— ins lonu ijw- 

J’lU.SOX.AIK.NT. — C oMMI.sSIONEH SENT TO PEUr.--UOSTnjTIES WITH THi: 

IMZAHlio'S ACTIVE ADMIXISTUATIOX. — UoNZALO PIZAKUO. 

1539-1640 

Ox the departure of his brother iu ])ur.suit of Almagro, tlio Marquis Francisco 
Pizarro, as avc liave .seen, retuined to Lima. Tlierc he anxiomsly cTAvaited the 
result oif the campaign ; and on receiving the welcome tidings of tlie victory 
of Las Salinas he instantly made preparations for lii.s march to Cuzco. At 
Xauxa, hoAvever, he Avas long detained by tJio distracted state of the country, 
and still longer, as it Avould seem, by a reluctance to enter the Peruvian 
cajiital Avhile the trial of Almagro Avas pending. 

Tie Avas met at Xauxa by the marshars son J)iego, Avho had been sent to the 
coast by Hernando l^iz.;iiTo. Tlie young man Avas filled with the most gloomy 
apprehen.sions re.specting his father’.s fate, and he be.sought the governor not 
to alloAV his brother to do him any violence. Pizarro, who received Diego 
Avith much apparent kiiidnoss, bade him take h«art, as no harm should come 
to his father ; ‘ adding that he tru.sted their ancient friendship would .soon he 
renoAved. The youth, comforted by these a.ssurances, took his Avay to Lima, 
Av here, by Pizarr'o’s orders, he Avas received into his house and treated as a .son. 

' “1 dixo, qup lu) tuviosp iiinmnui jiona, iiuiorto.” Horrerft, IJiut. gonerul, dcQ. 6, Ub, 

j.oiquc 110 coij'-ci Aijia qiic* su P.ulrc luc«o cap. 3 . 
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Tlie same assurances respecting: the marshal’s safety were g:iven by the 
governor to Risliop Valverdo, and some of the principal cavaliers wlio in- 
terested themselves in belialf of the prisoner.* Still Pizarro delayed his 
inarch to the capital ; and when he resumed it he had advanced no farther 
than the Rio de Abancay when he received tidings of the death of his rival. 
He appeared greatly shocked by the intelligence. Ilis >\hole frame was 
agitated, and he remained fur some time with his eyes bent on the ground, 
snowing signs of strong emotion.* 

Such is the account given by his friends. A more probable version of the 
matter renrescnts hiin to have been perfectly aware of tin* state of things at 
Cuzco. When the trial was concluded, it is said, lie rectuved a message fiom 
Hernando, iiKjuiring what was to be done with the pi isoner. I le answered in a 
few words ; — Deal with him so that he shall give us no more trouble.” * It 
is also statM that Hernando afterwards, when labouring under the oblocpiy 
caused by Almagi’o’s death, shielded liiinself under instiiictions alilrmed to 
have been rccei\ ed from the governor.’ i t is quite certain that during his long 
residence at Xaiixa tlie latter was in constant coimnunicalion with Cuzco, 
and that had he, as Vaherde repeatedly niged him,*’ (jnickened Jiis inarch to 
that capital, he might caMly have [)rev(‘iite<l tlic consummation of the tragedy. 
As coimnander-in-ehief, /liniagro's fate was in his hands; and, whatever his 
( wn jiartisans may aftirm of his innocence, the im]»artial judgment of history 
must hold him equally accouidable with Hernando for the death of Ids 
associate. 

Neithei di<l his subseijuent conduct show any remorse for these proceedings. 
He entered Cuzco, says one who was mesent there to witness it, amidst the 
llourisli of clarions and trnnqicts, at be head (>[ his martial cavalcade, and 
dressed m the ri(;li suit presented him by Cortes, with the proud )»earing and 
joyous mien of a conrjueror.^ When Diego do Al\arado apjilied to liiinfor tlie 
gov(‘!‘nincnt of the southern jirovinces, in the name of the young Alinagro, whom 
his father, as we have seen, had consigned to his piotection, Ib/airo answeied 
that tlie iiiarslial, by his rebellion, had foifeited all claims to the govern- 
ment.” And wlien lie was still fnrtlier urged by tlie lavalier, he bluntly, 
broke off the conversation hy declaring that “ his own territory covere<l all on 
this side of Flanders ”! "—mtimating, no douht, by tins magnificent vaunt 
tliat he would’endurc no lival on this sfde of tlie watei. 

In the same spirit, he had recently ^ent to siqiersede nenalcazar, the con- 
(jueror of Quito, who, he was informed, aspired to an independent goveinment. 
Pizarro’s emissary had orders to send tlie offending c.aptain to Lima ; hut 


“Qu'> 1<) liari.i asi como lo di’cia, i quo «;u 
Uesco no cr.i otro, sino ver el Remo eii 
l)fl7; 1 qm' en lo quo localwi al Adclantado, 
])enUpse cuidado, (jne bolveria A, lener el anti- 
}?iia aiui'.tad con el.” lloncra, Hist, general, 
dee (5, lib. 4, cap. 9 

" Pfdro Pizarro, Descub y Conq , MS.- Tic 
oven abed many tears, deriamd vinehas ht~ 
grimasy according to Uerrera, ^^llo evidently 
gives lilm small credit for them. Ibid , dec. 
0, lib 0, cap. 7.— Conf lib. 5, cap. l. 

■' “Kespondlo, qnc liieiosc de manera, que 
el Adelantado no los pusiosc cn iiiaHalboio- 
tos ” (IfHd , dbc. «, lib. 6 , cap. 7.) “ De t<Klo 
psto,” flays Kspinall, “fue sabidur el dleho 
floveriiador Pizarro A lo qiie mi Jtiirio i cl do 
otruB que eii eUo (|nisier>n mirar nleanzo.” 


' llciiera. Hist, gi noral, dec fi, ilb. 5, lap. 1. 
— Ib'ireia’s teslirnony is little slioit c*l (bat of 
a conleiiipui’ai.v, sim c it \\uh derived, be ('“lIs 
ns, lioni tlie coi respondence ol lbe('onqnerol^, 
ninl the accounts given him by tlieirown suns 
Lib. (», cap. 7. 

' ('urta do V.alverde ul Kinpcrador, MS 
’ *‘Kn este medio tlempo vino ii la diclu 
cilxlad del Ciizto el Uobernador D Pian'o 
PizaiTo, el qual entro con tronpetas i chirinnas 
veslldo con rona de niartas (JUg fue el luto con 
quo entro.” (..irta de Kspinall, MS. 

" Carta do Esplnall, MS. - “ Mul aspi'ra- 
mente le re.-pondio el Goveniador, dicleiido, 
que HU (luvernacion no tenia Terinmo, i qne 
liegalM liasfa Klandes.” Herrera, lli.st. gene- 
ral, doc. 0, lib. 0, cap 7. 
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Benalcazar, after pushing his victorious ca^cr far into the north, had returned 
to Castile to solicit his guerdon from the emperor. 

To the comphaints of the injured natives wlio invoked his protection ho 
sho\ved Ijiiiisclf strangely insensible, while the followers of Almagro he treated 
with undisguised contempt. The estates of the leaders were confiscated, and 
transfeiToa without ceremony to his own pai tisans. Hernando had made 
attempts to conciliate some of the opposite faction by acts of liberality, but 
they had refused to accept anything from the man whose hands were stained 
with the blo()<l of their commandt'r.® The gtivernor offered them no such 
encouragement ; and many were reduced to such abject poverty that, too 
proud to expose their wroteliedness to the eyes of their conquerors, they with- 
drew from the city and souglit a retreat among- the neighbouring mountains.'® 

For his own brothers lie provided by sucli ample repartimientos as excited 
the murmurs of his adherents. He appointed Gonzalo to the command of a 
strong force destined to act again.st the natives of Chareas, a hardy people 
occupying the territory a'^signed hy th(‘ crown to Almagro. Gonzalo met with 
a sturdy resi.'staluc, but, aftei' some severe figlitiiig, succeeded in reducing the 
province to obedience. Ho was recomjiensed, together witli Hernando, Viho 
aided him in the conquest, by a large grant in the neighbourhood of Porco, 
the productive mines of wliioh had been partially wrought under the Incas. 
The territory thus situated embraced pait of those silver hills of Potosf which 
have since supplied Europe* witli such stores of the precious metals. Iler- 
naiulo comprolieiided the capabilities of the ground, and he began working 
the mines on a more extensive scale than that iiitherto adopted ; though it 
does not appear that any attempt was then made to penetrate the rich crust 
of Poto>i.“ A few yeais more were to elapse before the Spaniards were to 
bring to light the silver-quarries that lay hidden in the bosom of its 
inonntains.^'* 

It was now the great busines.s of Hernando to collect a sufficient quantity 
of treasure to take with him to (,Vistile. Nearly a year had elapsed since 
Alniagro’s di‘ath ; and it uas full lime that he should return and present him- 
self at court, wheio Diego de Alvarado and other friends of the marshal, who 
Iiad long since left Peru, were industriously maintaining the claims of the 
younger Alrnagro, as well as deinaudiiig redress for the vvron^ done to his 
father. J3ut Hernando looked confideAtly to his gold to dispel the accusations 
against him. 

Before his depaitnre, lie counselled his Iirother to beware of tlie men of 
Chili,” as Almafuo’s followers were called, — desperate men, who would stick at 
nothing, he saim for revenge. He besought the governor not to allow them 
to consort together in any nuiid3er within fifty miles of his person ; if he did, 
it would be fatal to him. And he concluded by recommending a strong body- 
guard ; “ for I,” he added, “.shall not be here to watch over you.^ But the 

'* “ Avia nuciido bazer axulgcis de los priii- qutntos 1 fentas reales do V. M, coda dla so le 

cipalcs do Chile, y orreciJoles daria rrepartl- ofrecen 1 hacer casa d todo el Mande.” Oaii;a 

luiontos y no lo avian aceptado nl quoildo.” al Kmpeiador, MS., do Puerto Viejo, 6 do 
Pedro Plzarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. Julio, 1639. 

Viendolas oy eti dla, iniiertoH de ambre, ‘ Carla de Carbajal al Emperodor, MS., del 
feeboA pedazos e adeudados, andando por los Cimo, 9^de NoV^ 1539.— Pedro nzarro, l^escub. 
ttiontes deecsperados por 1n> parccor ante y Conq., JdonCeslnoe, Aniudds, MS., aflu 
gentea, x>orque no tienen otra cosa qne so r939.— Theeto^la well kno^whoftbenianper 

Vesiir slno ropa de los Indies, nl dlueros con in wblebtbe mines of Pdttoe!*weTei'^8covered 

que lo comprar.'' Carta de Espinall, MS. < by mi fndfan, who a bush out of the 
. ** *'Coiilaquietad,’' writes Hernando Plzarro grouu4 to the Hhras of Which a qtlantity of 
to the emperor, qiiesta tierra agora tlene ban silver globules -Was adtaOhed, The mine was 
deseublerto 1 descuh^u osda <Ua lod vccluos hot registered tiU 1545.. Tbeacc<>nnt Is given 
muclias minas ricas de oro 1 plata, de quo Ion by AcOsta, Ub. 4, cap. (). 
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governor laughed at the idle fears, as he termed them, of liis brother, bidding 
the latter take no thought of hifll, “as every hair in the heads of Alniagro’s 
followers was a guarantee for his safety.” *® lie did not know the character of 
his enemies so well as Hernando. 

The latter soon after embarked at Lima, iji the summer of 1539. lie did 
not take the route of Panama, for lie had heard that it was tlie intention of the 
authorities there to detain him. He made a circuitous passage^ therefore, by way 
of Mexico, landing in the Bay of Tehuantepec, and was making his way across 
ihe narrow strfp that divides the great oceans, when he was arrested and taken 
to the capitol. But the Viceroy Mendoza did not consider that he had a right 
to detain him, and he was suffered to embark at Vera Cruz and to proceed on 
his voyage. Still, he did not deem it safe to trust himself in Spam without 
further advices. He accordingly put in at one of the Azores, where he re- 
mained until he could communicate with home. He had some powerful 
friends at court, and by them he Avas oucouragoil to present himself before the 
emperor. He took their advice, and, shortly after, reached the Spanish coast 
in safety.'* 

The court Avas at Valladolid ; but Hernandu, Avbo made bis entrance into 
that city Avith great pomp and a display of liis Indian riches, met Avith a 
reception colder than ho bad anticipated.'' For this he was mainly indebted 
to Diego de Alvarado, avIio Avas then residing there, and who, as a cavalier of 
lionoiirable standing and of high connections, had considerable influence. He 
had formerly, as avo have seen, by his timely interposition, more than once 
saved-the life of Hernando ; and he had consented to receive a peciiniarj 
obligation from him to a large amoma. But all was now forgotten in th’e‘ 
recollection of the Awong done to his commander ; and, true to the trust 
reposed in him by that chief in his dying hour, he had come to Spain to 
vindicate the claims of the young Almagro. 

But, although coldly received at first, Heriianilo’s presence, and his own 
version of the dispute with Almagro, aided by the goldeb arguments which he 
dealt with no stinted hand, checked the current of indignation, and the opinion 
of his judges seemed for a time suspended. Alvarado, a cavalier more accus* 
toraed to the prompt and tlecisive action of a camp than to the tortuous 
intrigues of a court, chafed at the delay, aiul challenged Hernando to settle 
their (piarrel by single combat. But liis prudent adversary had no desire to 
leave the issue to such an ordeal ; and the affair Avas speedily terminated by 
the dciith of Alvarado himself, Avhich happened five days after the challenge. 
An event so opportune naturally suggested the suspicion of poison.'*' 

But his accusations Imd not Avholly fallen to the ground : and ITcriiando 
Pizarro had carried measures with too high a hand, and too grossly outraged 
public sentiment, to be permitted to escape. He received no formal sentence, 
hut he Avas imprisoned m the strong fortress of Medina del Campo, Avliere he 
Avas allowed to i-emain for twenty years, when in 1500, after a generation had 
nearly passed away, and time had in some luea'iure thrown its softening veil 

*“ Herrcr^, Hist, general', dec. 6, lib. 6, cap. se fue.'* Pedro I'1/airo, Descub. y Conq., 

10.- Zarate* Conq. del Peru, llO. 3, cap. 12.— ” Carta de Hernando Pizarro al Emperador, 

Gpnaara, de las Ind., cap, 143.— “No MS.— Herrera, general, dec. 6, lib. 6, 

conilenta vnestra sefioria que se Junten dle 4 S cap. 10.— Montebluos, Annales, MS., oflo 
Juntos eadjuqucntalcguasalrrededordeadon- 1639. 

de vuestfa .selloria estuvie^i porque si los Goinara, Hist, de las Ina^ cap. 143. 

di^a Jnqtar le an de tnatar. $1 a Vuestra *' Pero todo lo atqfd la repentina inturte 

MeHq matan, yo negpi^re inal y de yuestra do Diego de Alvarado, quo sucedib Inego en 

seflorla no qnedara memoria. Estoa paUibras cinco dlas, no sin eosp^ba de venono." Her- 
dlxo Hernando Pizarro alias que todos le rcra, Hist, general, dec, 0, Mb, S, cap. 9. 
oymos. Y abra^ando al marques se partlo y 
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over the past, he Wcas suffered to regain his liberty.” But he came forth 
an aged rnau, bent dov. ii with infirmities afud broken in spirit, — an object of 
pity rather than indignation. Rarely has retributive justice been meted out in 
fuller measure to oflendors so high in authority, — most rarely in Castile. 

Yet Hernando h'ore this long imprisonment with an equanimity which, had 
it been founded on principle, might command our respect. lie >saw brqthei's 
and kindred, all on whom he leaned for support, cut off one after another; his 
fortune in p'art (onfiscated, Avhiic he was involved in expensive litigation for 
the remaind(‘r ; his fame blighted, his career closed in an untimely lioiir, 
himself an exile in tiu? heart of his own country ; yet ho bore it all with the 
constancy of a courageous sjnrit. Though very old ivlieii reh'aseti, he still sur- 
vived several years, and oontinued to the extraordinary ago of a bundled.*® 
He lived long enough to see friends, rivals, and foes all called away to their 
account before him. 

IJernando ri^airi) was in many respeoN' a remarkable character. Ih’ was 
the eldest of the l»iuthers, lo whoin he was related only by the fathei’s side, 
for he w'iis born in wedlock, of honomabk* paientage on both sides of his house. 
In Ids (‘aiiy y(‘ars he received a good (‘ducation,- good for the time. He was 
taken by Jiis father, wldh' quite young, to Italy, and there learned the fut of 
war niidei the (Ireat (.’aptani. liittK; is known of his Jdstory after his letm n 
to jSpaiii ; but, when his brother had stiuek out for himself Ins hrilliant career 
of discovery in J^ciii, llcniando « onsonted to take part in Ids adventures. 

He was niuch dofened to by j'i'ami>co, not only as bis elder brother, but 
from Ids supeiior education and ld^ knowdedge ot affairs. He was ready in 
liis perceptions, fruitful in vesonu•e^, and possessed of gieat vigour in aetion. 
Though courageous, lie WHS ea.itioUN; ami his counsels, when not war] )od by 
I'assion, were wise and wary. Rut In* had <.lher (jnaliti(‘s, which more than 
coiinterhalanced tlie good resulting from ex(<*llent parts and attainments. 
Jlis amh'tion and iiNaiieewne insatiable. ll(‘ was siipcnailioiis even to Ids 
oipials ; and he lia<l a vmdietivi‘ temi-ei, which nolhing eo';lda.p]>ease. Tims, 
instead of aiding Ins brother in the (’oiujiiest, he was tlie evil genius that 
blighted his path. He conceived from the iir^t an iiiiwariantahle C(nitem})t 
for Alniagro, whom lie ri'garded as his brother s lival, instead of what lu' Hum 
was, the lailliful j>ailner of liU fortune.s. lie tieateil him with iiorsonal in- 
dignity, and, by Ids intiigncs at court, bad Ibe means of doing him sensil/e 
injury" He fell into Almagio’s hands, and had neaily ])aid for these wrongs 
with his life. This wa^ not to be forgiven by Hernando, and be coolly waited 
for the hour (»f revenge. Vet the cxcdilioii of Alinagro was a most impolitic 
act; for an evil ]»assioii can raudv lie gralifiiMl with inqmnity. Hernando 
thought to buy oti justice with the gold of 1 Viu. He had studied human 


” This date is f'stttl)li“lu'd l)y Quintan!), 
from a lo^ul punofis instilnti'd bv Hinnando’s 
grandson, in vind latioii ol tli*' titU* ol ^lai- 
qnis, in tin* year Ifijrj, 

Naliano, Uplacioii suniaria, ^rs.— I'i/arro 
> Oicllaim, Varoncs ilnstrcs, p. .ill. -.Vli»nt«'- 
snioH, Annal(‘«, Vl.S.,tifio Ifi.}!).— (j'oTnara, Hi'-l. 
d<‘ liiM Ind., Cl)]). 142. 

' ’ Caro dc Torres gives a lyyal ce liila in 
rrft ronre to the v\orkinK of tlie Hlver-nii?ies 
of J’urco. still owned l>y Jlernando FMzarro, in 
13r>r», and another document of nearly tlio 
pameilate, noticiiiK his receipt of ten thousand 
diKJits liv the floet from I'eru. (Tlistoiia de 
las Ordnies militarus, Madriil, IG'JO, p 144.) 
Jlernijiido’o grandson t as created by t'liiIipIV. 


Arai(|Uis of fhe (’oiiquest, Mnrqin>'< de la Cou- 
qvntUy A\ith a liber.'d pelihloli from goveiii- 
inciit i’l/aiio y OiLdl.nia, Vaioius iliistn'^, 
p 312, and Disrurso, p. 72. 

“Multos da, .ruidlei’, anno'?," 
the greatest ))onn, in Pizurio y Orellana’s 
opinion, that Heaven eau confer' “])iole 
J)ios pof todo, el pnmio mayor desta vida. 
jmes tuc tan laigi, qne, excedio (lo cun afioc.” 
Q Vuiones iluslres, j» .'M2.) Accoi’ding to tlio 
Hanio somewlmt paitlnl antlunily, Ileri.ando 
died, as he had lived, in tlie odour of sanctity I 
“ Vivi<*ndo apreiiiler a morir, y !<.»hcT nionr, 
fpiando llegd la muerle." 
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nature on its weak and wicked sid^, and he expected to profit by it. For- 
tunately, he ^as deceived. He liacl, indeed, his revenge , but the nour of liis 
revenge was tliat of his ruin. 

Tlic disorderly state of Pern was such as to demand the immediate inter- 
position of the crown. In the general license that prevailed there, the rights 
of the Indian and of the Hpaniard were ecpially trampled under foot. Yet the 
subject was one of great difficulty; for Pizarro’s authoiity was now^ firmly 
established over the country, w hich itself was too remote "from Ciustile to bb 
readily controlled at home Pi/arro, moreover, was a man not easy to be 
approached, confident in his own .stnmgth, ji'alons of intcifereiice, and pos- 
.sessed of a fiery temimr, which would kindle into a flame at the least disti ust 
of the government. Jt would not answer to send out a commission to suspend 
him from the exercise ot his authority until his conduct could be investigated, 
as was done with Cortes and other great colonial olitcers, on whose rooted 
loyalty the crown could coufidonfly rely. Pizarro’s loyalty sat, it Avas fearoil, 
too lightly oil him to be a poweiful restraint on his 'movements ; and there 
Avere not Avanting those among his leckless followers Avho in case of extremity 
Avoidd ho pinnipt to nigc bim to tliioAv ofl his allegiance altogether and set up 
an independent govern men I for himself. 

Some one was tn he sent out, therefore, Avho should jiosscss in some sort a 
controlling, oj- at least concunent, pOAver Avith the dangerous chief, while 
ostensiblv be should act only in sulioiilinalion to him. 'J’lio person selected 
for this delicate mission \\a.> the Licentiate Vaca de Castro, a rnemher of the 
Royal Audience of Valladolid. Ho was i learned judge, a man of integrity 
and Avisdoni, and, though not bred to rms, bad so much address and such 
knuAvledgft of characti r as would eiiahlc luiii leadily to turn the resources of 
others t(i his oavii account. 

His commission was guarded in a Avay which shoAAcd the embarrassnient of 
tlie government. He Avas to appear befoic Cizarro in tin capacity of a loyal 
judge ; to consult \Aitli him on the i (‘dross of grievances, cfpc'cially Avith refei- 
ence to the unfortunate native's ; to conceArt measun's for the pieventioii of ^ 
fntnrc evils; and, above all, to ])Oss(*ss liimself faithfully of the condition of ’ 
the country in all its details, and to transmit intelligence of it to the court 
ot Castile. Jkit in case of PizaiT(*’s death he Avas to produce his Avarraiit as 
loyal govtAriior, and as such to claim the olxMlionce of the authcrities through- 
out the laud. Events .shoAA'ed the wisdom of pio\iding for this latter coii- 
lingency.** 

The I'kvntiale, thus commissioned, ({iiitled Ids (juiet ivsidence at Valladolid, 
embark('(l at Seville in the autumn of jr>40, and, aft(*r a tedious voyage across 
the vVtlantic, he traversed the Isthmus, and, en(‘Ouiiteriiig a succession 
of tempG.sts on the i’ac'ific that h:id mxarly .st*nt his frail bark to the bottom, 
put ill Avith her, a mere Avrcck, at the nortliorly poit (d ItuenaAamtuia.*^ The 
allairs of the country Avere in a state to reipiiie Ids presence. 

The civil Avar wliich had lately distracted the land had left it in so unsettled 
a state that the agitation continued long after the immediate cause had ceased. 
TJds Avas especially the case among the natives. Jn tJie violent transfer of 


IVilro Pizarro, bcscub. y Conq., MS. — 
fJomura, Hist, dislas lnd.,c.q> 140. — Hi'irera, 
Hist, grneial, dec, 6, lib. s, cap. 9.— -Monte- 
sino«, AnimlcH, MS., aflo 1540.— Tbis latter 
I iter woes nottilng short of a “ divine mys- 
tery ” in this forecast of government, so singu- 
larly sustained by ovenis: “ ]>revt*ncion del 
gnin espiiitu del hey, no sin rnistorin.'’ I'bi 


supra 

Or, as llie poit slioiild ratlier be called, 
Mala icn/fon, as Pedro l*i/.uTn)punningly u- 
inaik.s; " Tmo tan inal viaje en la mar qiie 
vl)o de dc>enibareur er. la Hu«na Ventura, 
antique j’o la llaiuo Xfala.” iKseub. y. (lonq., 
MS. 
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repartimienios, the poor Indian hardly to whom he AVas to look as his 
master. The fierce struggles between tbe rival chieftains left him equally in 
doubt whom ho was to regard as the rulei*s of the land. As to the authority 
of a coiiiiiion sovereign, across the waters, paramoimt over all, lie held that in 
still greater distrust ; for what was the authori^ which could not commaml 
the ooedicnce even of its oivn vassals The Inca Manco was not slow in 
taking advantage of this state of feeling. He left his obscure fastnesses in 
the clepths of the Andes, and establLshed himself with a strong body of fol- 
lowers 411 the luountain-conntry lying between Cuzco and the coast Kroni 
this retreat he made descents on the neighbouring plantations, destroying the 
houses, siveeping olf the cattle, and massacring the people. He fell on tra- 
vellers as they wore journeying singly or in caravans from the coast and put 
them to deatii— it is told by his enemies — with cruel tortures. Single detach- 
ments -were sent against him from time to time, but without effect Some he 
eluded, others he defeated, and on one occasion cut off a party of thirty 
troopers, to a nian.-‘ 

At length Pizarro found it necessary to send a considerable force nnder his 
brother Gonzalo against the Inca. The hardy Indian encountered his enemy 
several times in the loiigh passes of the Cordilleras. Ho was usually beaten, 
and sometimes with heavy loss, which he repaired with astonishing facility ; 
for he always contrived to make his escape, and so true were his followers 
that, in defiance of pursuit and ambuscade, he found a safe shelter in the 
secret haunts of the sierra. 

Thus baffled, Pizarro determined to try the effect of pacific overtures. lie 
sent to the Inca, both iii his own name ami in that of the Bishop of Cuzco, 
wliom the Peruvian prince held in reveience, to invite him to enter into nego- 
tiation.*' Manco acipii(*sced, and indicated, as he had formerly done with 
Almagro, the valley of Yucay as the scene of it. The governor repaired 
thither at the appointed time, Tvell guarded, and, to propitiate the baroariaii 
monarch, sent him a rich present by the hands fif an African slave. The slave 
was met on the route hy a party of the Inca’s men, who, wdiether with or 
without their master’s orders, cruelly murdere<l him, and bore off the spoil to 
their quarters. Pizarj’o resented tiiis outrage by another yet mor^ atrocious. 

Among the Indian prisoners was due of the lnca’>s wives, a young and beau- 
tiful woman, to whom he wa.s said 'to ho fondly attached. The governor 
ordered her to he strijipcd naked, bound to a tree, and, in presence (>f the 
camp, to be scourged with rods and then shot to death with arrow'a. The 
wretched victim bore the execution of the .sentence with surprising fortitude. 
She did not beg for mercy, where none was to be found. iNot a complaint, 
scarcely a groan, escaped her under the intlictiou of these terrible torments. 

aa “PiensciD que Ics niicnteu los que aca ami tliat he could never protect lilm against 

lea dizen que al uu graii Seflor on UastlUa, the governor. The pasadge in Wliicli Uds la 

viendo que^aea pelcan unos capitancs contra related Is curious. " Prcguqtandb & litdius 
otros; y ptcn.san que tio aiotro Uclslnouquel del Inca que anda alzado quo si sabo^jel 
que venze al otio, porquo]aca cntrcllos no sc quo yo soi veriido a la tierra eu n, 9 mt>re do S. 

acostuiubra que uii capitan pelee contra otro. JVl, para defvndcllos, dlito ,qUo mill blen lo 

eatando entruinbos dchaxo dc un Seftor.’* sabla; y pregqntado ciue perauo nose benlad 

Carta de Valverde al Kniper^or, MS. ml de paz, dixl el Indio que qezla d inca que 

Herrera. Hist, general, 'dec. 6, Mb. 6, cap. poi^uo U moeba al go- 

7.-«Pedro Pizarro, Dcscub. y Oonq., MS. — bernacforl quo qulero de^' que le qplte el 

(;arta de K<spinall, MS.— Carta dc Valverde al bonet& quo no qqerla vemr d ml piu I que 

Hmperador, MS. ^1 no navla do Venif do piix^ Muo 6 onb que 

The Inca declined the Interview with the vinlose 4e caStflfa.'qitO/no mzlese la mocha al 

bishop, on the ground that be had seen him goheriiador, pocqhe le pKteeze 4 SI que este iq 

pay ohelsance by ta?'iug otf his cap to Plzairro. podnf dofenoer^r lo ode ba hechoy no of ro.'* 

It proved his inferiority to the latter, he eaW, Carta de Valverde al Kmperador, MS. 
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The iron Conmierors were amazed at tliis power of endurance in a delicate 
woman, and they expressed their Admiration, while they condemned the 
cruelty of their commander— in their hearts.*® Yet constancy under the most 
excruciatiiifj tortures that human cruelty can inflict is the almost universal 
characteristic of the American Indian. 

* Pizarro now prepared, as the most effectual means of checking these dis- 
orders among the natives, to establish settlements in the heart of the 
disaffected country. These settlements, which received the dignified name 
of cities, might be regarded in the light of military colonies. The houses 
were usually built of stone, to which were added the various public offices, 
and sometimes a fortress. A municipal corporation Avas organized. Settlers 
.were invited by the distribution of large tracts of land in the neighbourhood, 
Avith a stipulated number of Indian vassals to eacli. The soldiers then 
gathered there, sometimes accompanied by their Avives and families ; for the 
AA^onicn of Castile seem to have disdained the impediments of sex, in the 
ardour of conjugal attachment, or, it may be, of romantic adventure. A 
populous settlement rapidly grcAV up in the Avilderness, affording protection to 
the surrounding territory, and furnishing a commercial depot for the country, 
and an armed force ready at all times to maintain pul)lio order. 

Such a settlement was that noAv made at Guamaiiga, midway between 
Cuzco and Lima, Avhich effectually answered its purpose by guarding the 
communications Avith the ooast.^^ Another town Avas founded in the mining- 
district of Oharcas, under the approi)iiate name of the Villa de la Plata, the 
City of Silver.” And Pizarro, Avho journeyed by a circuitous route along the 
shores of the Southern sea toAvards Lima,' established the city of Arerpiipa, 
since arisen to such commercial celebrity. 

Once moi’e in his faA ourite capital of Lima, the governor found abundant 
occupation in attending to its municipal concoins and in providing for the 
expansive groAvth of its population. Nor A\as he unmindful of the other 
rising settlements on the Pacific. He encouraged commerce with the remoter 
colonies north of Peni, and took measures for facilitating internal intercourse. 
He stimulated industry in all its branches, iMiying great attention to luis- 
bandiy^ and importing* seeds of tlic different European giains, Avhich he had 
the satisfaction, in a snort time, to see thriving luxuriantly in a country where 
the variety of soil and climate afforded* a home for almost every product.*® 
Above all, he promoted the AA'orking of the mines, Avhich already began to 
make such returns that the most common articles of life rose to exorbitant 
prices, Avhilo the precious metals themselves seemed the only things of little 
value. But thev soon changed hands, and found their Avay to the mother- 
country, where they rose to their true level as they mingled Avith the general 
currency of Europe. The Spaniards found that they hail at length reached 
the land of Avhicfi they had been so long in search,-“ the land of gold and 

At least wo moy presume they did so, A^arpay, me paresce d ini que nuestro sefior 

since they openly^ condemn him in their ac- Ic castigo cii el fin que tuvo." Descub. y 

counts of the transaction. 1 quote Pedro Coiiq., MS. 

Pl/arro,n6t'^pd^ to criticise the conductor Cleza de Leon notices the uncommon 

his general too severely: ^^Sotomounamuger beauty and solidity of the buildings ai Otia- 
de yngA que le querla muebo y se manga; "Jjaqual ban edifleado las mayores 

S Uardo, Orby^o que por ella saldria aepau. y m^ores cosas quo ay en todo el Peru, todas 

Ista mnger mando matar al marquez despucs de piodra, ladrillo, y con m'andeB.torre8 : 
cn Yuod^t IkiUdendoljiik varear con vams y do inanora que no falta aposentos. Ia pla 9 a 
flechAii;;ooiV' flSM^as por lUia biirla que mango esta liana y bien grande/’^ Cronica, cap. St. 

ytiga lb hiao que aqul oontare, yentlendo yo » 1 con que comeuea^ d haver en 

quo ^ rsta ^ei<hid y otra hermana del aqmlJas Tierras cosecha do Trfg^ Ceyada, i 

yngaquc maudo ihatar en Lima quondo las otras muchas cosaa do OastlUa.** Herrera, 

yndtos pusleron corco sobrolla que llomava Hist, general, dec. 6, lib. 10, cap. 2. 
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silver. Eiiii^iraiits cauic in greater numbers to tlie country, and, spreading 
over its surface, forjiiod in tlie increasing population the most etfectiuii 
barrier against the rightful owners of the soil.-* 

l^izarro, strengthened by the arrival of fresli adventurers, now turned liis 
attention to the jenioter (jiiarters of tlie country. Pedro de V^aldivia was sent 
on his memorable expedition to CJiili ; and to* his own brother Oonzalo the 
governor assigned the territory of Quito, with instructions to explore the 
imknoAvn country towards the east, where, as re[)()rt said, grew the cinnamon. 
As this chief, who had hitherto acted but a subordinate part in tlie Compiest, 
is. henceforth to take the most conspicuous, it may be as well to give some 
account of him. 

liittle is known of liis early life, for he sprang from the same obscure origin 
witli Francisco, and seems to have been as little indebted as Ins eldei’ brotlior 
to the fostering care of his parents. lie entered early on tlie carei-r of a 
soldier, -a career to which cveiy man in that iron age, whether cavalier or 
vagabond, seems, if left to himself, to have most readily inclined. Ileie he 
soon distinguished himself by Ids skill in martial exercises, was an excellent 
Jioi semaii, and, v lien he came to the New Woild, was esteemed the )»est lance 
in Pern.®’* 

In talent and in expansion of views be was inferior to his brothers. 
Neither did he discover the same cool and ciafty j)olicy ; hut he was equally 
courageous, and in the execution of his measures (piite as unscrupulous, lie 
liad a handsome peixui, w'ith open, engaging f(‘atiires, a free, soldier-like 
address, and a confiding tonijier, which endeared him to his followers, liis 
spirit was high and ad\entui(»us, and, what w'as e(|iially important, he could 
iijspiie others witli tlie same sjiiiit, and thus do much to insure the .success of 
his enterprises, lie was an excellent captain in guerilla warfare, an admiiable 
leader in donlitful and difhcult expeditions: bid he had not the enlarged 
capacity for a great military thief, still les.s for a civil ruler. It W'as his 
misfortune to be called to lill liotli silmitioim. 


CHAPTER IV. 

GoNZAliO IUZAUUo’h EXTEDlTKlN— rASSAOK ACROSH TITR MOUNTAINH -1>IS- 

eovEus THE XAPo— ixcuKnim.K si ri’KiuNtis — oiiellana sails dow n the 

AMAZON— -DESI'AIR UE THE SCAN IAUJ>S— THE SUHVIVORS llETUKN TO 
qrrro. 

1640 - 1642 . 


CtixzALO PjzAHKo leceivcd tlie news of his appointment to the government of 
Quito with undisguised pleasuie ; not so much for the possession that it gave 
liim of tills ancient Imlian province, as for tlie field that it opened for dis- 
coveiy towards the east, — the fabled land of Oriental spices, wmicli Imd long 
captivated the imagination of the Conquerors. He repaired to his flovernment 
without delay, and found no difficulty in awakening a kindred enthusiasm to 


’’ C'nita il<' Caiviijal al EiuperaMor, MS. — 
Montesinos, Annalea, MS., nflos J530 et 1541. 
- iVtlro 1‘jzurro, Doscub. y Comi , MS. — Her- 
rera, Hist, general, dec. 6, lib. I, cap. 1. — 
Cioza do Loon, Cronloa, cap. 76 et alibi. 

The lovaliorrizarnty Orellana has. given 


biographical notices of each of the brothers, 
it requires no witchcrolt to detect that the 
blood of the Pizorros flowed In tljc veins of tlie 
writer to his finger'a ends. Yet Ids facts are 
less suspicious than bis inferences. 
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his own ill tljo bosoms of bis followers. In a short time lie mustered three 
hmidred and fifty Wpaniar ls and four tlioiisand Indians. One hundred and 
lifiy of his company weic mounted, and all were equipped in the most thorough 
manner for the undertaking. lie provided, moreover, against famine by 
a largo stock of provisions, and an immense drove of sw’inc which follow'cd in 
the rear. ‘ 

It was the beginning of I.TIO wlien ho set out on this celebrated e.xpedition. 
The first part of the journey was attended with comparatively little difliculty, 
while the Spaniards w'cre yet in the land of the Incas ; for the distractions of 
I^ru had not been felt in this distant piovinre, where the simple people still 
lived as under the primitive sway of the Children of the Sun. But the scene 
changed as they entered the territory of (^uixos, w'hcre the character of tlio 
iidiabitants, as w’cll as of the climati*, seemed to be of anotlier description. 
The country was traversed by lofty ranges of the Andes, and the adventurers 
wore soon entangled in their deep and intricate passes. As they rose into the 
more elevated rogdoUs, tlic icy winds that swe]d down the sides of the Cor- 
dilleras henumbea their limbs, Jiiid many of the natives found a wintry grave 
in the wilderness. "While crossing this* formidable harrier, they e.\})erienced 
one of those tremendous ('arthquaKos which, in these volcanic regions, so often 
shake the mountains to tiu n- base. In one place, the earth was lent asunder 
liy the terrible throes of Is'.ilnre, while streams of siilplmrous vapour issued 
fiom the ca\ity, and a village with some Imndreds of liouses was precipitated 
into the frightful abyss I * 

On descending the eastern slopes, tli(‘ • limate changed ; and as they came 
on the low’or level tlie tierce cold was succeeded by a suflbeating heat, while 
tempests of tluindcr and lightning, nishi '.g from oiil the gorges of the siena, 
p^oiired on their bonds with scarcely any mtennissKm day or night, as if the 
offended deities of the place were* willing to take \engeance on the invaders of 
their mountain-soli tiules. Eor more than six weeks the deluge continued un- 
abated, and the foilorn w'andei'ors, wet, and weaiv with incessant toil, weie 
starcel); able to drag their limbs along th('- soil broken iq) ami saturated with 
the moisture. After some months of toilsome travel, in which they had to 
cross many a morass and monntain-siream, they at length readied Ciuuh.s^ 
the Tiand of Cinnamon.*’ 'J’hey suav the trees healing the precious hark, 
sjn eading out into broad forests ; yet, li()\fi'vei valuable an article for eqmmeri'e 
it might have proved in accessible situations, in these, i emote regions it was of 
little worth to them. But, from the wandering tiihes of savages whom they 
had occasionally met in their path, they learned that at ten days’ distance w'a.s 
a ridi and fruitful land abounding with gold and inhabited by i»opnloiis 
nations. Gon/alo Jhzarro had already reached the limits originally pi oposed 
for the expedition. But this intelligence renewed his hopes, and lie resolved 
to ])iish the adventure farther. Jt would have been well for him and Iii^ 
followers had they been 'con tent to return on their footsteps. 


* U'^ncra, Hist. pomMal, dre fi, lib. R, cap. 
(*, 7. — (iaicilasso. Coni. Heal , Taite 2, lib. 3, 
tap. 2.— Zarate, Comi. del I’ciu, lib. 4, cap 1, 
2— (lomara, Hist, de las Ind , cap. 113 — 
JMontesinos, Aiiiiales, aflo 11539.— 11 i'‘tuii.an.s 
dilTer as to the number of Conzalo's lorccs, — 
n( his men, his horses, and his hogs. 'J'he 
last, according to Herrera, amounlcd to no 
less than 5000; a goodly supply of bacon for 
80 .'*mall a troop, since the Indians, doiibtlo.ss, 
lived on parched corn, coca, Avliicli usually 
lormed their only suppoit on the longe-t 


journeys. 

- Zarate states the minibei wrllj prei 
at five huiulnd houses. “Sobievino vn l.iii 
giaii Teiieinoto, cmi tcnibhir, i tempo'-lari do 
Agu.a. 1 Jl*duTn]mgos, i Ualos, i giainle.s Tiiie- 
iios, que abiicndoso la 'liorra por inuchaH 
p.irtcs, sc hiiiidieron <iuiniontas Casa.s.'’ 
(Conq. del Peru. lib. <1, cap. 2 ) There is 
notliing so satisfattory to the mind of the. 
reader us precise numbers; and lupthing go 
little deBOV''ing cf his confidence. 

" Canda is the Sp-anisli for cinnamon. 
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Continuing their march, the coiintry now spread out into l)road savannas 
terminated by forests which, as they drew near, seemed to stretch on every 
side to the very verge of the horizon. Here they beheld trees of that stu- 
I)endous growth seen only in the equinoctial regions, Home were so large that 
sixteen men could hardly encompass them with extended arms ! * The wood 
was thickly matted with creepers and parasitical vines, which hung in gaud^ 
coloured festoons from tree to tree, clothing them in a drapery beautiful to the 
eye, but forming an impenetrable net-work. At every step of their way they 
were obliged to liew open a passage with their axes, while their garments, 
rotting from the effects of the clrencning rains to which they had been exposetl, 
caught in every bush and bramble, and hung about them in shreds.* Their 
provisions, spoiled by the Aveather, had long since failed, and the live stock 
which they had taken with them had either been consumed or made their 
escape in the woods and mountain-passes. They had set out with nearly a 
thousand dogs, many of them of the ferocious breed used in hunting down the 
unfortunate natives. These they now gladly killed, but their miserable carcasses 
furnished a lean banquet for the famishing travellers ; and when these were 
gone they Iiad only such herbs and dangerous roots as they could gather in 
the forest.** 

At length the way-worn company came on a broad exi>Knse of water formed 
by the Napo, one of the great tributaries of tlie Amazon, and which, though 
only a third or fourth-rate river in America, would pass for one of the first 
magnitude in the Old World. The sight gladdened their hearts, as by winding 
along its banks they hoped to find a safer and more practicable route. After 
traversing its borders for a considerable distance, closely beset with thickets 
which it taxed their strength to the utmost to overcome, Gouzalo and his party 
came within licaring of a rushing noise that souiuled like subterranean thnnder. 
The river, lashed into fury, tumbled along ov(,r rapids with frightful velocity, 
and conducted them to tiie lirink of a magniiicent cataract, which, to their 
wondering faiici<s, rushed down in one vast volume of foam to the depth of 
twelve himdred f<;ot ! ^ The appalling soiiiifls which they had heard for the 


■* Tliis, alIowii)i< hlx ffot for tlie .spread of a 
man’s arms, would be about, ninoty-slxfect in 
cfrcuniferriice, or tlilrty-two feet in niameter, 
—larger, probably, than tlie largest tret 
known in Europe.* Yet it falls short of that 
famous giant of the forest nicntiongJ by M. 
de Humboldt as still flourishing in the inten- 
dancy of Oaxaca, which, by tlio exact mea- 
surement of a traveller in was found to 
Ik* a hundred and twelve feet in ciicumfcr- 
enc 2 at the height of four feet trom the givnind. 
This height may corr**sponfl with that of the 
measurement taken by the Spaniaids. ,Sef a, 
curious and learned article on t’orest-ti'ccs in 
No. 121 of the North Ameiican R(>view\ 

The diamatist Molina, in his play of **TAts 
Amazonas en las fndias” has tlevoted some 
dozen columns of r&Umdillas to an account 
of the sufferings of his countrymen in the ex- 
pedition to the Amazon. The poet reckoned 
confidently on the patience of his audience. 
The following verses describe the miserable 
condition to which ttio Spiniards were re*- 
duced by the incessant rains i ' 

“ Sin que cl Sol en cstc tiempo 
Sii cara vor nos permila, 

Ni las uubca tabcincras 


Cessen do echamos cnclitui 
Dilubios inagutables, 

Que hasta el alma ?ios bautaan. 
Caycron los mas enfermos, 

Forque las ropas povlridas 
(’on cl ctcriio agua vA, 

Nos dex5 en las carncs vivas.” 

" Capitnlacion con Orellana, MS.— Peiiro 
IMzarro, Descub. y Comj., MS.— (iomara. Hist, 
dc las Ind., cap. 143.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, 
lib. 4, c.ip, 2.— Herrera, Hist, general, doc. C, 
lib. 8, cap. 6, 7.— Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parto 
2, lib. 3, rap. 2.— The last writer obtained his 
information, as he tells ms from several who 
w’cre present in the expedition. The reader 
may be assured that it has lost nothing in 
coming through his hands. 

^ ** Al cabo do oste largo camino hallaron 
que el rio hazia vn salto de It^pefia dc mas 
de dozientfts bragas de alto c*q«te haztA tan 
graxi ruydo, qUe lo oyeron mas dc seys leguas 
antes lle^^lssen a el.” (Oarcilnsso, Com. 
Real., TaKe 2, lib. 3, cop. 3.) 1 find nothing, 
to confirm or- 'to confute the account of this 
Btupohdow cataract in later travellers, not 
vory iitfmercuB in these wild’ regions. The 
allege^d height of the fall.^, twice that of the 
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distance of six leagues ,werc rendered yet more oppressive to the spirits by the 
gloomy stillness of the surrounding forests. The rude warriors were filled with 
sentiments of awe. Not a bark dimpled the waters. No Jiving tiling was to 
oe seen but the wild tenants of the wilderness, the unwieldy boa, and the 
loathsome alligator basking on the borders of the stream. The trees towering 
in. widespread magnificence towards the heavens, the river rolling on in its 
rocky bed as it had rolled for ages, the solitude ana silence of the scene, broken 
only by the hoarse fall of waters or the faint i ustling of the woods,— all seemed 
to spread out around them in the same ivild and primitive state as when they 
came from the hands of the Creator. 

E'er some distance above and below the falls, the bed of the river contraeted 
so that its width did not exceed twenty feet. Sorely pressed by hungei*, the 
adventurers determined, at all hazards to cross to the opposite side, in hopes 
of finding a country tliat might afford them sustenance. A frail bridge was 
constructed by throwing the huge trunks of trees across the chasm, where the 
cliffs, as if split asunder by some convulsion of nature, descended sheer down a 
perpendicular depth of several hundred feet. Over this airy caifseway the 
men and horses succeeded in effecting their passage, with the loss of a single 
Spaniard, who, made giddy by heedlessly looking down, lost his footing and 
fell into the boiling surges below. 

Yet they gained little by the exchange. The country wore the same un- 
promising aspect, and the liver-banks were studded with gigantic trees or 
fringed with impenetrable thickets. The tribes of Indians whom they occa- 
sionally met in the pathless wilderness were fierce and unfriendly, and they 
were euga/jed in perpetual skirmishes with them. From these they learned 
that a fruitful country was to be found down the river at the distance of only 
a few days’ journey, and tlie Spaniards h Id on their weary way, still hoping 
and still deceived, as the promised hpjd titled before them, like the rainbow, 
receding as they advaiicea. 

At length, spent with toil and suffering, Gon/nlo resolved to construct a 
bark large enough to traiispoit the weaker part of his company and his 
baggage. The forests furnished him with timuer ; the shoes of the horses 
which had died on the road or been slaughtered for food were converted into 
nails ; gum distilled from the trees took the place of pitch ; and the tattered 
garments of the soldiers supplied a suhstitutii for oakiun. It was a work of 
difliciilty ; but Gonzalo cheered his men in the task, and set an example by 
taking part iu their labours. At the end of two months a brigantine was com- 
pleted, rudely put together, but strong and of sufficient bunlcn to cany half 
the company, —the first vessel constructed by Europeans that ever floated on 
these inlana waters. 

Gonzalo gave the command to Francisco de Orellana, a cavalier from Tni- 
xillo, on whose courage and devotion to himself ho thought he could rely. The 
troops now moved forward, still following the descending course of the river, 
while the brigantine kept alongside ; and when a bold promontory or more.im- 
practicable country intervened, it furnished timely aid by the transportation 
of the feebler sokliors. In this w^ay the/ journeyed, for many a wearisome 
week, through the drcniy wilderness on the borders of the Napo, Every scrap 
of provisions had been long since consumed. The last of their horses had been 

iircAt cataract of the Tequendama in the Ko- cstiuiatpsof the Spaniards, who, In the gloomy 

got^L as measured by Humboldt, usually state of their feelings, wore doubtless keenly 

esteemed the highest In America, is hot to alive <o impressions of the sublime am! the 

great as that of some of the cascades thrown leniblc, cannot safely be relied on. 
over the ^roeij^es in Switzerland. Yet the 
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devoured. To fti)poa'^c the gnawings of luiugcr, tliey weie fain to eat the 
leather of tlicir saddles and Ndts. The woods supplied them with scanty 
sustenance, and they greedily fed upon toads, ^rpents, and such other reptiles, 
as they occasionally found.** # 

They were now told of a rich district, inhabited by a populous nationj where 
the Napo emptied into a still grciiter river that flowed towards the east. It 
was, as usual, at the distance of several days’ journey ; and (Jonzalo Pizarto 
lesolved to halt where he was and send Orellana down in liis brigantine to the 
confluence of the waters to procure a stock of provisions, with which ho might 
return and put them in condition to resume their march. That cAvalier ac- 
cordingly, taking with him fifty of the adventurers, pushed ofl* into the middle 
ofdhe river, where the stream Van swiftly, and his bark, taken by the current, 
sliot forward with the sj>ee(l of an arrow and was soon out of sight. 

Days and wrecks pas.sed away, ^^t the vessel did not return ; and no speck 
w^as to be seen on the waters, as the Spaniards strained their eyes to the 
farthest point, where the line of light faded away in the dark shadows of the 
foliage on the borders. Detachments were sent out, and, though absent 
several days, came hack without intelligence of their comrades. Unable 
lojiger to endure thus suspense, or, indeed, to maintaui themselves in their 
j)resent quarteis, Gnn/alo and his lami.shing followers now determined to pro- 
ceed towards the junction of the riveis. Two months elapsed before they 
accomplished this terrible journey,-- those of them who did not perish on the 
way,'- although the di.^tance probably did not exceed tw'o liunclrcd leagues ; 
and they at length reached the spot so long desired, where the Napo poms its 
tide into the Amazon, that niiglity stream, which, fed by its thousand tribu- 
taries, rolls on towards tlie ocean, for many Inmdrcd miles, through the heart 
of the great continent,— the most majestic* of American rivers. 

But the Spaniards gath»av(l no tidings of Orellana, while the country, though 
more populous than tlio legion they had left, was as little inviting in its 
aspect, and was tenanted by a race yet more ferocious. They now^ abandoned 
the hope of recovering then com lades, who they sni)posed must have miserably 

f ieri shed by famine or by the hands of the natives. But their doubts were at 
ength dispelled by tlje a]>)'carancc of a white man wandeiing half naked in 
the w'oods, in wdiose famine-Ntiicken conntenanco they recognized the features 
of one of their countrymen. It was iSanchez <lc Vargas, a cavalier of good 
descent, and much esteemed in the aifiiy. He liad a dismal talc to tidl. 

Orellana, home swiftly down the current of tlie Napo, had reached the point 
of its confluence with the Amazon in less than three days, — accomplishing in 
this brief space; of time what had cost Pizarro and liis company twn months. 
He had found the country altogetlmr difl'erent from what had been j-opre- 
sented ; and, so far from supplies for his countrymen, he could barely obtain 
siistenance for himsoif. Nor was it jiossihic for him to return as he liad conu;, 
and make head against tlie cun cut of the river ; wliile the attempt to journey 
by land was an alternative scarcely less fonnidrable. In this dilemma an idea 
flashed acro.ss his mind. It was to launch his hark at once on the bosoin of 
the Amazon and descend its waters to its mouth. He would then visit tlie 
lich and populous nations that, as report said, lined its borders, sail out on the 
great ocean, cross to the m'iglibouring isles, and return to Spain to claim the 
glory and the guerdon of discov(*ry. The suggestion was eagerly taken uj) by 

“ “ Ycruaa y rayzf'S y fiwtftsUue.stic, tapuR, cilaBSo, Ufaw. Real,, Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. 4. — 

y culcl'ias, y otrns inalns BaiiamUjn las Cnpitulaciori .on Oiellmia, MS. — Herrera,, 

aula por a(iuellas loontafiais que toilo lc.s liazla Hist. Renoral, dec. 6, lib. 8, cap. 7.— Zarate, 

buen cMoiuago a los EspafloleM ; que i»"or Ic*^ TDiiq. del reru, Iib. 4, r.ip. 3, 1. -GoniaiM, 

yua con la lalta de co?as tin vilc^." eJar- Hist, do laa Jnd , c.ip. 113. 
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his reckl6ss companion^ welcoming any course that would rescue them from 
the wretchedness of their preijent existence, and fired with the prospect of new 
ifind stirring adventure,— for the love of adventure was the last feeling to 
^become extinct in the bosom of the Castilian cavalier. They heeded little 
theic unfortunate comrades 'whom they were to abandon in the wilder- 
ness ! ® 

This is not the place to jeofcrd the circumstances of Orellana’s extraordinary 
expklition. He siiocceded, in his enterprise. But it is marvellous that he 
should have escaped shipwreck in the perilous and unknown navigation of that 
fiver. Many times his vessel was nearly dashed to pieces on its rocks and in 
it? furious rapids ; and he was in still greater peril from the warlike tribes 
oil its. border^ who fell on liis^ little troop whenever he attempted to land, and 
followed in his wake for miles in their canoes, lie at length emerged from the 
great river ; and, once upon the sea, Orellana made for the isle of (Jiibagua ; 
thence passing over to Spain, lie repaired to court, and told the circumstances 
of his voyage, -of the nations of Amazons whom he had found on the hanks 
of the river, the ElDomdo which Report assured him existed in the neighbour- 
hood, and other marvels, — the exaggeration rather than the coinage of a 
credulous fancy, llis audience listened with willing ears to the tales of the 
traveller ; and in an age of wonders, when the mysteries of the East and the 
\Vest Avere lionrly coming to light, they might ho excused for not discerning 
tlie true line between romauoe and reality." 

lie found no difiieulty in obtaining a commission to conquer and colonize 
the realms be had di.scovered. He soon saiv himself at the head of livi* 
hundred followers, prepared to share the perils and the profits of his expedition. 
Hut neither he nor liis country ivas destined to realize these profits. He died 
on Ids outward passage, and the lands Avashed by the Amazon fell Avithin tht‘ 
teriitorics of Portugal. The unfoitunati navigator did not even enjoy the 
undivided honour of giNing Ids name to the Avaters he had discoveied. He 
enjoyed only the harreu glory of tlu* discovery, siuely not balanced by the 
inupiitous circumstances wldcli attended it.*'- 

One of Orellana’s jiarly maintained a stout opposition to Ins proceedings, as 


“ This oC !)«' was ooii- 

liinied by <)rolluiia, ns apjicars IruU) the lau- 
Kunnf* ul the loyal maul made to that cavaliei 
oil Jus if'tiiin to I’n^tilc 'I'lie dot uinent is 
preserved entire in the Munoz collection ol 
MSS. : “ Ilaviendo vos ido con cicitos coin- 
]turjer«)s un rio abajo it busrar coiniUa, con la 
coniente luistes inetidos por cl diciio no mas 
de 200 leguus doiide no pudisf.es ilar la buelta 
c por esta necesidad e por la rnuclia notioa 
quo tuvlstes dc la guindeza e ri(]ueza dc la 
tleiru, posponiorido a uestro peligro, sm iiiteres 
nin'guifo por .servii a S M. os aventniastcs .t 
saber, lo qne Imvia en aqiiellas proviucias, c 
nn.si descubiistcs t*' hallnstes graiides pobhi- 
cioncs." Capitulanon cou Orellana, MS, 

Condttinliic, m'Iio, In 174:^ went down tlie 
Amazon, has often occasion to notice the 
pciils and perplexities In which he was in- 
volved in the navigation of this river, too 
Uillleult, as he says, to be undertaken without 
the guidance of a skilful pilot. .See ids Rela- 
tion abregf'e d’un Voyage fait dan.s I’Jnt/Tienr 
U‘e I'Am^rique Meridionale (Maestrleht, 177H). 

“ It hm not been easy to discern the exact 
line in Inter times, witli all the lights of 


iiiotU rn discovery. < 'oiidamlne, after a carelul 
inxesligalion, cmisuleis that tiieie is good 
ground loi Ixdiovmg iii the existenci* of a 
cumiiiunity of aruu-il women once living 
.somewhere in the neighboiirhoiMl of the Ama- 
zon, thougli they have now disapjieared. Jt 
would 1 m* hard to disprove th? tart, but still 
harder, considering the umbanassmentb in 
peipetuafing such a connnunity, toljelieve it. 
Voyage duns I’Anierique M<*ruliormle, p. 99, 
et soq. 

li jiis friine is in some measure balanced 
by the glory ol liaving v cntureil upon a navi- 
gation of near two thousand leagues, th’-ough 
iinknowii nation.s, in a vessel hastily coii- 
Htructed, with green timber, and by verj’’ un- 
skilful hands, witliout prov isions, without a 
eompass or a pilot." (lloberlsoii, America 
(cd. I.omlun, 1796), vol. Hi*, p. 84.) The lils- 
tuiiaii of America does not hold the moral 
balance with as unerring a hand as usual, in 
his Judgment of Orellana's splendid enter- 
prise No success, however splendid, in the 
language of one not too severe a moralist, 
“Can blazon evil deeds or consecrate acrime," 
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repugnant both to humanity and honour. This was Sanchez de Vargas ; aijd 
the cruel commander was revenged on him by abandoning him to his fate ip 
desolate region where he was now found by his countrymen.** . 

^he Spaniards listened with horror to the recital of Vargas, and their 
blood almost froze in their veins as they saw themselves thus deserted in the 
heart of this remote wilderness and deprived of their only means of escape 
from it. They made an effort to prosecute their journey along the banks, 
but, after some toilsome days, strength and spirits failed, and they gave up in 
despair ! 

Then it ivas that the qualities of Oonzalo Pizarro, as a fit leader in the 
hour of despondency and danger, shone out conspicuous. To advance farther 
was hopeless. To stay where they were, without food or raiment, without 
defence from the fierce animals of the forest and the fiercer natives, w^ 
impossible. One only course remained : it was to return to Quito. But this 
brought with it the recollection of the past, of sufferings which they could too 
well estimate. — hardly to bo endured even in imagination. They were now 
at least four hundred leagues from Quito, and more than a year had elapsed 
since they had set out on their painful pilgrimage. How could they encounter 
these perils again ! ** 

Yet there was no alternative. Gonzalo endeavoured to reassure his 
followers by dwelling on the invincible constancy they had hitherto displayed, 
adjuring them to smow themselves still worthy of the name of CastiUaps. 
He reminded them of the glory they would for ever acquire by their heroic 
achievement, when they should reach their own country. He would lead 
them back, lie said, by another route, and it could not be but that they 
should meet somewhere with those fruitful regions of which they had so 
often heard. It was something, at least, that every step would take them 
nearer home ; and as, at all events, it was clearly the only course now left, 
they should prepare to meet it like men. The spirit would sustain the body ; 
and difficulties encountered in the right spirit were half vanquished already ! 

The soldiers listened eagerly to his words of promise and encoura^raent. 
The confidence of their leader gave life to the desponding. They felt the 
force of his reasoning, and, as they lent a willing ear to his assurances, the 
pride of the old Castilian honour revived in their bosoms, and every one 
caught somewhat of the generous enthusiasm of their commander. He was, 
in truth, entitled to their devotion. ‘From the first hour of the expedition 
he had freely borne his part in its privations. Far from claiming the advan- 
tages of his position, he had taken nis lot with the poorest soldien ministqring 
to the wants of the sick, cheering up the spirits of the desponding, shearing 

'"An expedition more remarkable than to a French! settlement. Though a young 

that of Orellana was performed by a delicate woman, it will not be surprishig that the 

female, Madame Godin, who in 17G8 at- hardships and terrors she endured turned her 

tempted to descend the Amazon in an open hair perfectly white. The details of this ex- 
boat to its mouth. She was attended by seven traordinary story are given in a letter to M. 

persons, two of them her brutbers. and two de la Condamine by her husband, who tells 

her female domestics. The boat was wrov^ked, them in an earnest, unaffected way that en- 

and Madame Godin, narrowly escaping with gages our confidence. Voyage dans rAm6< 

her life, endeavoured with herj party to ac- rique M^ridionale, p, 329, et scq. 

compUsh the remainder of her journey on '■* Garcllasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lilj. 3, 
foot. She saw them perish, one after another^ eap. 5. — fierrera, Hist, general, deq. 6, lib. 8, 

of hunger and disease, till she was left alone cap. 8. — Zarate, ^nq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. G. 

in the howling wilderness. StllLlike Milton’s -4]romara, Hist.^e las Ind.» .cw. 143.— One 

lady in Gomus, sbo was permitted to come roust not expect from these wanderers In the 

safely out of all these perils, and, after un- wilderness any eococt computation of time or 

paralleled sufferings, falling in with some distance, destitute as they were of the means 

friendly Indians, she was conducted by them of making a correct observation of either. 
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his stinted allowance with his famished followers, bearing his full part in the 
toil and burden of the march, ever showing himself their faithful comrade, no 
less than their captain. He found the benefit of this conduct in a trying hour 
like the present. 

I will spare the reader the recapitulation of the sufferings endured by the 
Spaniards on their retrograde march to Quito. They took a more northerly 
route than that by which they had approached the Amazon ; and, if it was 
attended with fewer difficulties, they experienced yet greater distresses from 
their greater inability to overcome them. Their only nourishment was such 
scanty fare as they could pick up in the forest, or happily meet Avith in some 
forsaken Indian settlement, or wring by violence from the natives. Some 
sickened and sank down by the way, for there Avas none to help them. 
Intense misery had made them selfish ; and many a poor wretch Avas aban- 
doned to his fate, to die alone in the Avilderness, or, more probably, to be 
devoured, while living, by the Avild animals which roamed over it. 

At length, in June, 1542, after somewhat more than a year consumed in 
their homeward march, the wavAvorn company came on the' elevated plains in 
the neighbourhood of Quito. But how different their aspect from that which 
they had exhibited on issuing from the gates of tlic same capital, two years 
and a half before, with high romant’c hope and in all the pride of military 
array ! Their horses gone, their arms broken and rusted, the skins of AAdlll 
animals instead of clothes hanging loosely about their limbs, their long and 
matted locks streaming Avildly doAvn their shoulders, their foces burned and 
blacl^ned by the troj^iie^l snn, their bodies Avasted by famine and sorely 
disfigured by sairs,— it seemed as if the charnel-house had giv(Ui up its dead, 
as, with uncertain step, they glided sloAvly r)nwards, like a troop of dismal 
spectres ! More than half of the four thousand Indians who had accompanied 
the expedition had perished, and of the S’/aniards only eighty, and many of 
these irretrievably broke \ in constitution, returned to Quito.** 

The few Christian inhabitants of the place, Avith their wives and children, 
came out to Avelcome their countrymen. They ministered to them all the 
r'elief and refreshment in tlieir power ; and, as they listened to the stid recital 
of their sufferings, they mingled their tears Avith those of the wanderers. The 
Avhole company then entered the (capital, Avhere their first act - to their credit 
be it mentioned — Avas to go in a body ta the church and offer up thanksgivings 
to the Almighty for their miraculous preservation through their long and 
perilous pilgrimage.*® Such AA^as the end of the expedition to the Amazon, — 
an expedition which, for its dangers and hardships, the length of their duration, 
and the constancy Avith Avhich they Avere endured, stands perhaps unmatched 
in the annals of American discovery. 

*’ Pedro Plzarro Dcscub. y Conq., MS. — must admit to be well deserved; “Flnal- 

Zarate, Conq. del I'oru, lib. 4, cap. 6. — Co- niente, Gongalo Piejarro eiitro on el Cnitu, 

mara, Hist, de laa Ind., cap. 143 — Carcilasso, trfmifundo del valor, i snfrlmionto, 1 de la 

Com, Real., Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. 16. — Herrera, constniicla, recto, 6 immutable vigor del 

Hist, general, dec. 7, lib. 3, cap. 14.~TJie last unirnn, puea Hoinbres Huniatios no sc hallan 

liistorlan. In dismissing lii.s account of the haver tauto siifrldob ni padecido tantas des- 

expeditlon, passes a panegyric on tlic courage ventwras." Ibid., iibi supra, 

and constancy of Ida Countrymen, wliigli wo " Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 1, cap, 5. 
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CHAPTER V. 

»rirj: alma<jiio faction' — thimk dl’sfkjiate comution — roxsi'inAcv A(;ArxsT 

FKANOISCO nZAKKO — ASSASSINATION t»F IM'/AllKO- At’T'^ OF TllK CoN- 
S1MKATOKS-' PIZAKKo'.S ('ll AltAlTI^K. 

1541. 

When C^onziilo Pizavro roarliod Quito, lie received tidin.i^s of an event wliich 
showed that his expedition to the Amazon had ]H‘en (ncn inojc' fatal to his 
interests tlian he had imagined. A revolution liad taken place durin*; Ids 
ahsenee, A\hich had changed the whole condition of thiuiLrs in Pern. 

In a preci'din^ chai)t('r mc hav(‘ seen that wlien Jlernando Pizarro retunu'd 
to Spain his brother tlu* inanjuis repaired to Jjima, wliere he continued to 
occMiiiy himself Mitli huildm^ u]> his infant capital and ^^^ttching o\er the 
^eneial interests of the country. AVIiile thus (‘mplo.yed, he /jave little heed 
to a danger that lioiiily beset liis ]»ath, and this, too, in despite of iv]ieated 
warnings from more circnmsjx'ct friends. 

After the execution of Almagro, his followers, to the number of several 
liimdred, lemained scatt(*red through the country, hut, however scattered, 
still united by a common s(‘ntiment of indignation against the Pizarre^, the 
ninrdeiers, as they n'gaided them, of their leader. The governor was less 
the object of tlie>(* feidiius than his hiother H<*rnando, as jiaving been less 
instrumental in the ]H‘ri)iitration of the d(*ed. Cnder tliesc eireii instances, it 
Avas clearly Pi/arro's ]ioln v to do one of two things, — to tieat the opposite 
faction mtlier as fiiends oi as open enemies. il(‘ might conciliate the most 
factions by acts of knKhH.‘ss, cHace th.“ imncmhrancc' of ]>ast injury, if he 
could, by present Ixmidits, — in shoil, ]»rove to them that his (jiiarrel had 
been AVitli their h'ader, n<*t with tliemsidves, and that it was plainly for 
their interest to come again niidei his haimei. This Avouid have been the 
most politic as well as the most magnanimons course, and, h> augmenting the 
number of his adherenls, would have greatly stivngtheiuMl his power in 
the land. Rut, nnhap])ih, lie had not the magnanimity to pursue it. It was 
not in the nature of a Jhzarro to forgive an injury, or the man ivliom he had 
injured. As he would not, therefore, try to conciliate Almagro's adherents, 
it was clearly the governor's jh)! icy to njgard them as enemies, -not the l(‘ss 
so for lieing in disguise,— and to take such measures as should discpialify 
them for doing mischmf. lie should have followed the counsel of his inoie 
prudent brotJier Hernando, and distributed them in ditfereiit (jiitirters, taking 
care that no greai inimher should as.semhle at any one point, or, above, all, in 
tlie iieighhourhood of Ins own residence. 

Rut the governor d(*spised the broken followers of Almagro too heartily to 
stoop to i>rccaiitionary measures. Ho suflered the son of his lival to remain 
in Lima, w here his quarters soon beixiiiu; the resort of the disaffected cavaliers. 
The young man was well known to most of Almagro's soldiers, liaving lieen 
trained along Avitli them in the cam]) nndei his father’s eye, and, now that his 
parent Avas removed, tlify naturally transferred their allegiance to the son 
Avho survived him. 

That the young Almagro, however, might he less able to maintain liis retinue 
of unprofitable followers, lie Avas deprived by Pizarro of a great part of Ids 
Indians and lands, Aviiile he was excluded^ from the govcrniiieiit of New 
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Toledo, had hccii settled on him by liis father’s testament.' Stripped 
of all means of support, nitliout oftice or employment of any kind, the men of 
Chili, for so Alma^ros adherents continued to be called, Avere reduced to 
the utmost distress. So poor Avere they, as is the stor\ of tlie time, that 
twelve Ciivaliers Avho lodacd in the same house could iiuistei* only one cloak 
amon/^ them all ; and, Avith t^ie usual feelhi" of ]»ride that helon.ys to the ])Oor 
/mhihjo^ uiiAvilliijg to expose their poverty, th(‘y Avoie this cloak l)y turns, 
those Avho luul no ri^dit to it remainini; at liojiu'.* Whether true or not, the 
anecdote well illustrates the extremity to which Alma^To's faction was leduccd. 
And this distress Avas rendeied yet more ^^allini; hy the eflrontery of their 
enemies, avIio, enriched hy their foifeitures, disjdayed before their eyes all the 
insolent bravery of ('(juipaye ami apparel that could annoy thcii- feelings. 

.’Men thus ^^^oad(‘d hy insult and injury A\cre too dani;orons to lx* ji‘,ditly 
re.i^ardod. But, altliou^ih Pizano received various intimations intemh'd to 
])ut him on his j^iiaid, behave no heed them. “ Poor devils ! ’ he would 
exclaim, spoakin^^ W'lth contemptuous jdty of tlie men of Cliih ; “they liave 
had had luck cnoMi;h. We will not tiouhle them fnrtlier. ’ And so little 
did lie consider thi'in that ho Avent fieely about, as usual, riding Avithoiit 
attendants to all |)aits of the town and to its immediate enviions.'' 

NeAvs now KMclied the cot-ny of the appointimuit of a jiuke hy the crown 
to take co^^nizance of the atlaiisof J*ern. Pizarro, althoii^h alaimed hy the 
inhdlii'Piice, sent ord(‘rs to ha\(‘ him A\ell eiitei tained on his landin.i;, and siut- 
ahle aceommodations prejiaied tor him on the route. ’I'lu* sjurits of Ahna^^ro’s 
followers Avere .iiieatly raised hy the tidin^^s Th(*y contidi'iitly looked to tliis 
hi^h functionary for the redress of their A\ioni>s ; and tA\o of their body, elad 
in suits of niounini.i', were chosen to ^j;o to the north, wlu‘re tlie jud^^e A\as 
expected to land, and to lay their i»nevan' s hefoie him. 

Jkit months elajised, and no tidiniis eaihi- of his arrival, till at len;;tli a vessel 
coining into poit announced tliat most of the Mpiadrnn had foundered in the 
heavy storms on the coast, and that the commissioner had probably perished 
Avjth tliem. This Avas dislieartenini; intelli.i;em e l(» Die men of (Jhih, avIiosc 
“ miseries," to use the Avoids of their youii.n leadei*, “ had heeoine too i^rievous 
to he home. ' ’ Symptoms of disafleetion had already heirun openly to manifest 
themselves. The hauf,dity cavalieis did not always ^lofl lli(*ir bonnets on meet- 
iiif; the governor in the street ; and oir one occasion three ropes were found 
suspended from the public i;alloAvs, with labels atiaehect to them, hearing the 
names of Pizarro, Vclasrpiez the jud^r*, ami Picado the <;overiior s secretary, 
’.riiis last functionary Avas jieculiarly odious to Alnia^ro and his folIoAvers. As 
his master kiicAv neither how to read nor Avvite, all his communications passed 
throumdi Pieado’s hands ; and, as the latter Avas i»f a hard and ano;^ant naiure, 
greatly elated hy the consecpienee Avhieli his jiosition uave him, he exercised a 
mischievous intiiicnce on the jnoveriior's meiisures.® Ahiiaoro's puverty-stnckeii 


' Carta <lc AIuimkio, ]\IS 

' Herrera, tllst. geiuiul, dec (*., lib, s, 
cai>. G. 

' (loinara, Hist, do las hid , lap J-U. 

* Garcilatsso, Com. Itoul., Ruto U, JiU. a, 
cap. 6. 

' “My sufToring.s^' says Almagro, in liis 
letter to the Royal Audience ot I’ananni, 
“ were enough to unsettle niy reason.’' Sec 
Jus Jwotter in the original, Appendix No. 12. 

" “ Hlzo Picado cl secroptano del Marfpiez 
iiuieho daflo sL muctios, ponpie el inarciuez don 
I'rnncfeco Pl 9 airocoajo nosavia ler ip csgrivir 


Jja\fW* del y no hacia m.aK de lo quo el le 
atonsi'jaxji y aiisi hi/,o i>to uiuolio niul en 
o^toh Jieiiios. puKjm; (d quo no aiidava a an 
voluntad slr^ iondole aiinqno tuviose inentoH 
lo doMriCA*^ y ^‘lU* Pioado Ine c ausa de quo los 
«lo Chile tomason inos oiiio al marquoz por 
dondo le niataron. Porqno ijueria e„sie quo 
todos lo rovcienoiason, y los de Chile no hazian 
oaso d«d, y |^)orost.i causa los juTsognia eate 
innehu, y iinsi vinioron dlia/.er loquo bizieron 
li»s do Chile,” I’odro Ih/arro, Dosoub. y Conq., 
MS— Also Zarate, Conti, del Peru, lib, 4, 
cap. 0. 
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followers were the objects of his open ridicule, and lie reveiijiy'ed the insult now 
offered him by riding before their young leader’s residence, displaying a tawdry 
magnificence in his dress, sparkling with gold and silver, and with the inscrip' 
tion, “ For the Men of Chili,” set in his bonnet. It was a foolish taunt ; but 
the poor cavaliers who were the object of it, made morbidly sensitive by their 
sufferings, had not the philosophy to despise it.^ 

At length, disheartened by the long-protracted coming of Vaca de Castro, 
and still more by the recent reports of his loss, Almagras faction, despairing 
of redress from a legitimate authority, determined to take it into their own 
hands. They came to the desperate resolution of assassinating Pizarro. The 
day named for this was iSunday, the twenty-sixth of June, 1541. The con- 
spirators, eighteen or twenty in number, were to assemble in Almagro’s house, 
which stood in the great square next to the cathedral, and when the ^vernor 
was returning from mass they were to issue forth and fall on him in the street. 
A white flag, unfurled at the same time from an upper window in the house, 
was to be the signal for the rest of their comrades to move to the support of 
those immediately engaged in the execution of the deed.® 

These arrangements could hardly have been concealed from Almagro, since 
his own quarters were to be the place of rendezvous. Yet there is no good 
evidence of his having Uikeii part in the conspiracy.® He wjis, indeed, too 
yqung to make it probable that he took a leading [)art in it. He is represented 
oy contemporary writers to have given promise of many good qualities, though, 
unhappily, he was not placed in a situation favourable for their development. 
He was the son of an Indian uoman of Panama, but from early years had 
followed the troubled fortunes of his father, to whoni he bore much resemblance 
in his free and generous nature, as well as in the violence of his passions. His 
youth and incxperieiicc disqualified him fi om taking the lead in the perplexing 
circunistancos in which he was placed, and made liim little more than a puppet 
in the hands of otlievs.^® 

The most conspicuous of his advisers was .Juan de Horvada, or Rada^ as his 
name is more usually spelt, -a cavalier of respectable fhmily, Avho, having early 
enlisted as a common soldier, had gradually risen to the highest posts in the 
army by his military talents. At this time he was well advanced in years ; 
but the fires of youth were not quenched in his bosom, and he burned with 
desire to avenge the Avrongs done to hi's ancient commander. The attachment 
wliich he had ever felt for the elder Alnjagro he seems to have transferred in 
full measure to Jiis son ; and it Avas apparently Avith reference to him, even 
more than to himself, that he deviled this audacious plot and prepared to take 
the lead in the execution of it. 


’ Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y ('oiiq., MS. - - 
Cfarcilapso, Com. liea’.. Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. 0. 
i^Herrera, Hist.gencial, dec. 6, lib. 10, cap. 2. 

“ Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y ('ojuj., MS. — 
Montosinos, AanaleH,MS., nbu 15il. — Zarate, 
Couq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. (i. 

^ Vet this would seem to be contradicted by 
Alniai^ro's own letter to tlic Audience of 
l^anaiuti, in which he states that, galled by in- 
tolerable injuries, he and bis followors- hail 
resolml to take tbe remedy into tiieir own 
bands, by entering the govQtnor’s houee and 
seizing his person. (l$ee the original in Ap- 
pendix No. 12.^ It is certain, however, that 
in the full accounts we have of the affair by 
writers who had tlie best means of Informa- 
tion, we do not find Almagro’s uamc men- 


tioned as one who took an active part in tho 
tragic drama. His own letter merely ex- 
presses that It was his purpose to have taken 
part in it, with the turtner declaration that It 
was simply to seize, not to slay, Pizarro,— a 
declaration which no one who roads the history 
of the transaction will be very ready to credit. 

** Mancebo virtuoso, i de grande Animo, i 
bien eiisGfiado : i especialmento se^ havta excr- 
ciUdo mucho cn cavalgar aCaballo, do anilms 
sillus, lo qual jtiacla con muclia gracia, 1 dc- 
streya, Y tambibn en esorevlr, i leer, lo qual 
hacla mas iibcralmento, 1 raejof de lo que re- 
queria su Proibston. £>e' estc tenia cargo, 
como Alo, Juiin de Merrada.*' Zarate, Conq. 
del Peru, Itb. 4, cap. 0. 
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There >vabuiie, huwever, iii the baud of conspirators who felt some coiiipmie- 
tioiis of conscience at the part he was acting, and who relieved his bosom by 
revealing the whole plot to his confessor. The latter lost no time in reporting 
it to Picado, by whom in turn it was communicated to Pizarro. But, strange 
to say, it made little more impression on the governoPs mind than the vague 
warnings he liad so freauentfy received. “ It is a device of the priest,” said 
he : “ he wants a mitre, Yet he repeated the story to the judge Velasquez, 
who, instead of ordering the conspirators to be seized and the proper st^s 
taken for learning the truth of the accusation, seemed to be possessed with 
the same infatuation as Pizarro ; and he bade the governor be under no appre- 
liension, “ for no harm should come to him while the rod of justice,” not 'a 
metaphoilcal badge of authority in Castile, “ was in his hands,” Still, to 
obviate every possibility of danger, it was deemed prudent for Pizarro to 
abstain from going to mass on Sunday, and to remain at homo on pretence of 
illness. 

On the day appointed, Rada and his companions met in Almagro’s house, 
and waited with anxiety for the hour when tlie governor should issue from 
the church. But great was their consternation when they learned that he was 
not there, but was detained at home, as currently reported, by illness. Little 
doubting that their design was discovered, they fell their own ruin to be the 
inevitable cons^uence, and that, too, without enjoying the melancholy con- 
solation of having struck the blow for which they hacf incurred it. Grearcljr 
perplexed, some were for disbanding, in the hope that Pizarro might, after all, 
be Ignorant of their design. But most were for carrying it into execution at 
once, by assaulting him in his own house. The question was summarily 
decided by one of the party, who felt that in this latter course lay their only 
chance of safety. Throwing q)on the doors, he rushed out, calling on his 
comrades “to follow him, or he would proclaim the purpose for which they 
had met.” There was no longer hesitation, and the cavaliers issued, forth, 
witli Rada at their head, shouting, as they went, “ Long live the King ! 
Death to the tyrant ! ” 

It was the hour of dinner, which, in this primitive age of the Spanish colo- 
nies, was at noon. Yet numbers, roused by the cries of the*.iissailants, came 
out into the square to inquire the cause. “ They are going to kill the mar- ^ 
(juis,” some said, very coolly ; others replied, “ It is Picado.” No one stirred in 
their defence. The power of Pizarro was not seated in the hearts of his people. 

As the conspirators traversed the plaza, one of the party made a circuit to 
avoid a , little pool of water that lay in their path. “ What ! ” exclaimed 
Rada, “ afraid of wetting your feet, when you are to wade up to your knees 
in blood ! ” And he ordered tlie man to give up the enterprise and go home 
to his quarters. The anecdote is characteristic.** 


«*Pues an diii antes an Hacerdote clerigo. 
llamadu Benao fue de nocho y aviesu a Ficadu 
cl stfcreptarlo y dlxolc mafiana Domingo 
quatido el marquez saliere i misa tleiien con- 
certado Ids do Chile de matar al marquea y d 
voH y A aua amigos. Esto me a dicho vno en 
coBflsIon para que os venga d avisar. Fues 
savldo esto Picado so luego y lo conto al 
marqaez y el le rrespondio. Eee cleiigo obl> 
spado qutoce,” Pedro Plaa,rro. Deacub. y 
efonq.^ Jia „ , 

>0 ** El Juan Velazques le dixo. No tema 
vueaita seAoria que mientras yu tuviere esta 

J ara en la mano nadle se atre>’eTa." Pedro 
i^ro, Pesenb. y Conq., MS. 


''' Herrera. Hist, g^meral. dec. 6. lib. 10. 
cap. 6. — Pedro Pjzarif*, Deecub. y Gonq., MS. 
—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 8.— Na- 
harro. Kelarion suniarla, M8. — Carta del 
Maestro, Martin do Araucu, MS.. 15 de Jolio, 
1541. 

** « Gomez Perez por Laver alii agua der- 
ramada de una accquia, rodeo algun tanto por 
no mojarse ; reparo en cUo Juan de Rada, y 
f ntrandose atrevldo por el agua le dijo ; i Ba- 
pioB 6 , bafiarnos en sangre bumana. y rebusais 
xnojaios los pies en agua ? £a volveos, hizolo 
volvcr y no aeistid al beebo.’^ Montealnos, 
Annalea, MS., afio 1511. 
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The governor’s palace stood on the opposite side of the square. It wa.s 
approached by two court-yards. Tlu*, entrance to the outer one was protected 
by a massive gate, capable of being made good against a hundred men or 
more. Rut it was left open, and the a.s.sailfints, hurrying through to the inner 
court, still shouting their feiirful battle-cry, were met by two domestics loiter- 
ing in the yard* One of these they struck down. The other, Hying in all 
haste towards the house, called out, “ Help, help ! the men of Chili are all 
coining to murder the maniuis ! ” 

RiZiirro at this time was at dinner, or, more probably, had just dined. lie 
was surrounded by a paity of friends, who had droi)ped in, it seems, after 
iiiass, to inquire after the state of his health, some of whom had remained to 

f )artake of his repast. Among these was Don Martinez de Alcantara, Pizarro’s 
lalf- brother by the mother’s .side, the judge Velascpiez, the bishop elect of 
Quito, ami seveial of the princii)al cavaluiis in the j)la(;c, to the number of 
fifteen or twenty. »Sonie of them, alarmed by the uproar in the court-yard, 
left the saloon, and, running down to the first landing on the sbiirway, in- 
quired into the cause of the disturbance. No sooner were they informed of it 
by the cries of the servant than they retreated with precipitation into the 
house ; and, as they had no mind to abide the storm unarmed, ( r at best 
impeifectly armed, as most of them were, th(‘y made their way to a corridor 
tliat overlooked the gardens, into which they easily let themselves down w^ith- 
uiit injury. Velascjuez, the judge, the better to have the use of his hands in 
the de.scent, held his rod of office in his mouth, thus taking care, says a caustic 
old chronicler, not to falsify hi.s assurance that “no haim should come to 
Vizarro while the rod of justice w'as in his hands ! ” 

Meanwhile, the manpiis, learning the nature of the tumult, called out to 
Francisco dc Chaves, an ofticer high in his confidence, and who ivas in tlie 
«)utcr apartment opening on the staircase, to secuKj the door, ivhihb he and his 
brother Alcantara buckled en their armour. Had this order, coolly given, 
been as coolly obeyed, it would have saved them all, since the entrance eoulil 
easily 1 avc been maintained against a much larger fori-e, till the report of tlui 
cavaliers who had fled had brought snppoit to Pizarro. Rut, unfortunately, 
Chaves, disobeying his commander, half opened the door, and attempted to 
enter into a parley with the consjurators. The latter had now reached the 
head of the stairs, and cut short the dekite by running Chaves through the 
body and tumbling his corpse down into the area below. For a moment they 
were kept at bay by the attendants of the .slaughtered cavalier, but these, too, 
were (piickly despatched ; and Rada and his comi)anions, entering the apart- 
ment, hurried across it, shouting out, “ Where is the marquis t Death to the 
tyrant ! ” 

Martinez de Alcantara, who in the adjoining room was assisting his Iirothcr 
to buckle on his mail, no sooner saw that the entrance to the antechamber 
had been gained than lie sprang to the doorway of the apartment, and, 
assisted by two young men, pages of Pizarro, and by one or two cavaliers in 
attendance, endeavoured to resist the approach of the assailants. A desperate 
struggle now ensued. Rlows W'ere given on both sides, some of which proved 
fatal, and two of the conspirators w'cre slain, while Alcantara and his brave 
companions ivere repeatedly wounded. 

“£n,lo qual no parcscc haver quebran- cap. 7. — Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

lado 8U palabra, porque (fespucs huiendo - Naliarro Kclacion sumaria, MS.— Carta 

(coino odelante se dirti) ul tieiiipu, que qui- del Maestro, Martin dc Arauro, MS. — Carta 

Hicroii matar al Marqucp. se hccho de vna d® Pray Vicente de Valverde li la Aiidiencia 

Venrana abujo, i la Huerta, llevando la Vara de Panama, MS., desdo Tuiubez, 15 de Nov. 

fu la l>)ca.’' Zarate, ('«)iiq. del pern, lib. 4, 1511. -Goniara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. 145, 
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At IcMfftli, l^izcarro, unable, in the hurry of the jiioiucnt, to adjust tlie fasten- 
ings of his cuirass, threw it away, and, enveloping one arm in his cloak, with 
the other seized his sword and sprang to his brother’s assistance. It uas too 
late ; for Alcantara was already staggering under the loss of blood, and soop 
fell to tlie ground. Pizarro threw liimself on his invaders, like a lion roused 
in his lair, and dealt his Idows with as much rapidity and force as if age had 
no i>ovver to stiffen his limbs. “What hoi” he cried, “traitors! have you 
come to kill me in my own house ? ” The conspirators drew back for a moment, 
as two of their body fell under Pizarro’s sword ; but they (juiekly rallied, and, 
fiom their superior numbers, fought at great advantage by relieving one 
another in the assault. Still, the passage was narrow, and the struggle lasted 
for some mijuites, till both of Ihzarro's pages were stn'tched by his side, w'hen 
Rada, impatient of tlu^ delay, called out, “ Why are we so long about it I 
l)own with the tyiant I” and taking one of his companions, Narvaez, in his 
arms, he thiust him against the marquis. Pizarro, instantly grappling with 
his oiipoiient, ran him through with Ins sword. Ihit at that moment he re- 
ceived a wound in the throat, and reeling, he sank on the flooj-, while the 
swords of Jtada and several of the conspirators wore jilunged into his body, 
“desu ! ” exclaimed the dying man, and, tracing a cross with his finger on the 
bloody floor, he bent d(>wn Ins head to kiss it, when a stroke more friendly 
than the rest jait an end to his (existence. 

The conspirators, having accomplished their Moody doeil, rushed into tlie 
street, aiul, lirandishing their dripjang weapons, shouted out, “The tyrant is 
dead ! The laws are re.stor(*d ! Long live oiir master tlu' t'inpoHn*, and his 
governor, Almagro ! ’ The men of Chili, roused by the cheering cry, iiow^ 
flocked in from cNery side to join the ]»annei of Rada, who soon found himself 
at the lioad of nearly throe hundred f .dowers, all ainu'd and prepared to snji- 
poi't his authority. A guard w.is piaced over tlu* houses of the principal 
haitisans of the laie governor, and their persons were taken into custody, 
rizarro’s house, and that of hi^ secretaiy Picado, were delivered up to pillage, 
and a large booty in gold and silver was found in ihv former. I’ieado himself 
took refuge in the dwelling of Riquelme, the treasnier; but hi*' hiding-place 
W’as detected, — betrayed, according to sonu* accounts, by tlu^ looks, though 
not tlic words, of the treasurer himself, aiul he was <hagged forth and com- 
mitted to a secure prison,*^ 'Hic wholy city was thiowji into consternation, as 
aiimed bodies hurried to and tro on tiu'ir several ei lands ; and all who were 
not ill the faction of Almagro tremblod-lcsL they shoidd he involved in the 


" Conri dfl iV i ll, 111). 4, t'.ip 

Njiliaiio, Kcliuioii simiaii.i, "MS IVUio I’l- 
/.oio, Dcscul) y 0 ) 11 ( 1 ., .VI.S — IIcrnTji. llisf. 
p iK’ral, dec. b, lih Id, dip. (..- (’aifa de l.i 
.lu'.tu’ia y ltci?iniient() do la ('nidiid de h.s 
Keje.s, MS., O. do .Julio, ITill.— ('.irt.i del 
Maestro, Martin do .Aiaiico, MS.- tJarta de 
Fray Vicente Vuheide, dcHdt; Tunibe/, MS. 
I — (loinara, Hist de Las ind., iibi snpoi. — ,VIon- 
tesmos, Annales, MS., aiio l.')4l. — I’lzaiio 
y Orellana seems to luise no doubt Unit lii.s 
slaughtered kinsman died in the odour of sam- 
tity Alii le acabaron los traidores enemipos 
daiidule cruelissimas hcridas, con (pie uiubd el 
Julio (Jesar t:spaftol, estando tan eii si qiic 
pldlcndo conlession con gran acto de eon- 
tnrion, haziendo la sefial de la Cm/- con 
mlfliua sangre, y^besandola inuru).” Varones 
Uiistres, p. 186.-^Accordiiig to one authority, 
the mortal blow was given by a soldier named 


n<ni.’f;an. « ho, whi'ii I'l/niio wasdown.stiiuk 
him on the back ot ihi‘ head with a wutei-Jai, 
'I’lneii heh;id snaU lird trom ti).'; tahlo. (Ifeireia 
Jlisf..<r(>neittl, dec. (i, III), Id, dif) d ) Coii-sidei- 
iiig tlu* huriy and lOMtoNiun ot the sn'iie, lln* 
dilleient iiai Mines ol I he ditasti ophe, though 
iioiessarily diilering in ininute details, have a 
reinaik.ible jitfieeincnl with oiu* another. 

' “No se oivid.iion dr bnscar ii Antonio 
iMeado, i ieiido •>ii <’a«-a del Tosorero Alonso 
Hi«iueliiie, el inniiio iba dieiendo ; No (,e 
adoiido psta el Sefior I'leado, i con los ojos le 
nio.straha, i le hallaroii di'haxo de la caiiia." 
fferiera, lli^t. general, dec. 6, lib lu.cap. 7. 
— U'e find Kupielinc'd name, soon alter tln*^, 
enrolled among the inunidpahty ot Jdnia, 
showing th.al ho lound it convenient to give 
in his temporary adhesuui, at least, to Alm i- 
gro. t'urta de la Jnsticla y Jlcgiuuenti^de la 
('ludad de los Keyes, MS, 
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proscription of their enemies. So great was the disorder that the Brothers of 
Mercy, turning out in a body, paraded the streets in solemn procession, with 
the host elevated in the air, in hopes by the presence of the sacred symbol to 
calm the passions of the multitude. 

" But no other violence was oifered by Rada and his followers than to appre- 
hend a few suspectecU^ersons and to seize upon horses and arms whei’ever they 
were to be found. The municijmlity was then summoned to recognize the 
authority of Ahnagro ; the refractory were rejected wthout ceremony from 
their oftices, and others, of the Chili faction, were substituted. The claims of 
the new aspirant were fully recognized ; and young Ahnagro, parading the 
streets on horseback and escorted by a well-armed widy of cavaliers, was pro- 
claimed by sound of trumpet governor and captain-j^eneral of Peru. 

Meanwhile, the mangled bodies of Pizarro and his faithful tulherents were 
left \veltering in their blood. Home were for dragging forth the governor’s 
corpse to the market-place and fixing his head upon a gibbet. But Almaa:o 
was secretly prevailed on to grant the entreaties of Pizarro’s friends and almw 
Ids interment. This was stealthily and hastily performed, in the fear of 
momentary interruption. A faithful attendant and his wife, with a few black 
domestics, wrapped the body in a cotton cloth and removed it to the cathedral. 
A grave was nastily dug in an obscure corner, the services were hurried 
through, and, in secrecy, and in darkness dispelled only by the feeble glimmer- 
ing of a few tapers furnished by these humble menials, the remains of Pizarro, 
rolled in their bloody shroud, \vere consigned to their kindred dust. Such was 
the miserable end of the Compieror of Peru,— of the man who but a few hours 
before had lorded it over the land with as absolute a sway as was possessed by 
its hereditary Incas. Cut <3tf‘ in the broad light of day, in the heart of Jns own 
capital, ill the very midst of those who had been bis companions in arms and 
shared Avith him his triumphs and Ins spoils, he perished like a wretched out- 
cast. “ There Avas none even,'’ in the ex)n*e.s.sive language of the chronicler, 

to say, (3od forgive him 1 ” ** 

A few years later, Avhen traiKpiillity Avas restoied to ^he country, Pizarro’s 
remains \vcre i»laoe(l in a suiiiptuoiis cotlm and deposited under a monument 
in a consuieiiuns part of tlie cath(MlniI. And in 1007, Avhen time ha<l thrown 
its friendly mantle over the past, and the memory of liis errors and liis criincis 
Avas merged in the consideration of the great Servians he harl rendered to the 
crown hy the extension of her colonial 'empire, his l)onos were removed to the 
neAv cathedral, and alloAied to repose side by side Avith those of Mendoza, 
the wise and good Vir-ei oy of Pern.'" 

Pizarro was, probably, not far from sixty-five years of age at the time of his 
death ; though this, it must be added, is but loose conjecture, since there 
exists no authentic record of the date of his birth.’-® He Avas never married ; 
but by an Indian princess of the Inea blood, daughter of Atahuallpa and 
granddaughter of the great Huayna Capac, he had two children, a sou and a 
daughter. Both survived him ; but the son did not live to manhood* Their 
mother, after Pizarro’s death* wedded a Spanish cavalier, named Ampuera, 
and remoA'ed Avith him to S^miii. Her daughter Francisca accompanied her, 
and Avas there subscuuentfy married to her uncle Hernando Pizarro, then a 
prisoner in the Mota del Medina. Neither the title nor estjites of tho Mar(ini.s 

'* ** Muri«A pldiendo roiif«8ioii, i hacienda la Tumbez, MS- 
Cru/, aiu iiadle dijcae,^io.s tc perdoue.” *" huesos cn 5 errAd<is an una cuxa 

Uomara. lU8t. de las Ind., cap. 1 U.>— MS. de guarnecUia dc^terciapelomor^doounpassama- 

CflravantcH.— Zaratfi. Couq. del Peru, lib. 4, nos de om qne yp uc vteto." dc Cara- 
cap. 8. — Carta del Maestro, Martin do Arauco, vrintes. 

MS — Carta de Fray Vicente V’^alvcrde, desde **’ Jnfe, Book 2, chap. 2, note 1, 
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Francisco descended to his illegitiniate offspring. But in the third generation, 
in the reign of Philip the Fourth, the title was revived in favour of Don Juan 
Hernando Pizarro, who, out of gratitude for the services of his ancestor, was 
created Maniuis of the Conquest, tU la Co^ujuista, with a liberal 

pension froni government. His descenrlants, bearing the same title of no- 
bility, are still to be fonnd^ it is said, at Truxillo, in the ancient province of 
Estrem«tdura, the original birthplace of the Pizarros.^* 

Pizarro*s person has been already described. He was tall in stature, well 

S rtioned, and with a countenance not unpleasing. Bred in camps, with 
iig Of the polish of a court, he had a solclicr-like bearing, and the air of 
one accustomed to command. But, though not polished, there was no em- 
barrassment or rusticity in his address, which, where it served his purpose, 
could be plausible and even insinuatinj^. The proof of it is the favourable 
impression made by him on presenting himself, after his second expedition, — 
stranger as he was to all its forms and usages,— at the punctilious court of 
Castile. 

Unlike many of his countrymen, he had no passion for ostentations dress, 
which he regarded as an encumbrance. The costume which he most 
affected on public occasions was a black cloak, with a white hat, and shoes 
of the same colour; the last, it is said, being in imitation of the Great 
Captain, whose character he nad early learned to admire in Italy, but to 
which his own certainly bore very faint resemblance.^- 
He was temperate in eating, drank sparingly, and usually rose an hour 
before dawn. He was punctual in attenaanee to business, and shrank from 
no toil. He had, indeed, great powers uf patient endurance. Like most of 
his nation, ho was fond of play, and carod little for the quality of tliose \yitli 
whom he played; though, wlien his a *tjxgonist could not afford to lose, he 
would allow himself, it is said, to be the loser,- -a mode of conferring au 
obligation much commended by a Castilian writer for its delicacy.** 

Though avaricious, it was in order to spend and not to hoard. Ilis ample 
treasures, mure ample than those, probably, that over befoi’e fell to the lot of 
an adventurer,*^ were mostly dissipated in his enterprises, his architectural 
works, and schemes of public imjirovemciit, which, in a country where gold . 
and silver might he sjxid to have lost their value from their abundance, 
absorbed ah incredible amount of iiKyioy. While he regarded the whole 
country in a manner as his own, and distributed it freely among his captains, 


■' jVlS. de (’aravauU'S.— Quintaua, Ksjia- 
fudi’s colebms tom. ii. p. H7. — Sco alw) tlio 
iHicar&i legal y poUtico, amipxcd by I’i/arro 
y Orellana to hia bulky tome, iu which that 
t^jivalior urges tho claims of Pizarro. It is iu 
the nature of a memorial to Philip IV’^. in be- 
half of Pftsarro's descendants. In which the 
writer, after setting fprth the manifold ser- 
vices of the Conqueror, shows how little his 
posterity had profited by the magnificent 
grants conferred on him by the crown. The 
argument of the Boyal Counsellor was not 
without Its effect. 

*** Gomara, Hist, de 1&« Ind., cap. 144. — 
Zarate, Couq. del Peru. lib. 4, cap. D. — Tho 
portrait of Pizarro, 1* the vicOtegal palace at 
Lima, represents him in a citizen's dress, with 
a sable cloak,— tUc capayespada of a Spanish 
gentleman. Each panel in tbe spacious sala 

l08 Vireyes was reserved for the portrait of 


a viceroy. 'J’ho long file is complete, fiouj 
IT/anoto Pe/uela; and it is a curious fact, 
noticed by Stevenson, tluit tlie last panel was 
exactly filled when the reign of the viceroys 
wa.s abruptly terminated by the Revolution, 
(Residence in South America, voJ. i. p. 228.) 
It is a singular cxiinodcnco that the samo 
thing should have occurred at Venice, where, 
if ray memory ser.ves me, tlio last niche re- 
served for the effigies of its doges was Just 
filled wben'.thc ancient aristocracy was over- 
turned. 

(iarcilosso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 3, 
cap. 0. 

-* “ Hallo, I tnvo mas Oro, i Plata, que otro 
nlngiin Espafiol do quantos ban pasado a 
Indiaa, ni que ninguno de quantos Capltanes 
ban sido por el Muiido." Gomara, Hist, do las 
Ind., cap. 14^. 

} 
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it is certain that the princely grant of a territory with twenty thousand 
vassals, made to him by the crown, was never carried into effect; nor did his 
heirs over leap the benefit of it.*' 

To a man possessed of the active energies of Piziin o, sloth was the greatest 
evil. The excitement of play was in a manner necessary to a spirit ac- 
customed to the liabitual stimulants of war and advontuie. His unedu- 
cated mind had no relish for more redined, intellectual recreation. The 
deserted foundling had been taught neither to read nor write. This has been 
disputed by some ; but it is attested by unexceptionable authorities.*** Mon- 
tesinos says, indeed, that Uizarro, on his first voyage, tried to learn to n’ad, 
but the imiiatieiice of his temper prevented it, and he contented himself with 
learning to sign his name.*' But Montesinos was not a t'outemporary his- 
torian. Peilio Pizano, his companion in arms, expressly tell- us he could 
neither read nor write ; and Zarate, another contemporary, well acquainted 
^\lth the CoiKpierors, confirms this statement, and adds that Pizarro could 
not so mucli as sign his name.*'* Thi.s was done by his secretary, J'icado, 
in his latter years, — while the governor merely made the customary or 
flourish at the sides of his name. This is the case with the instrmneiits I have 
examined, in which his signature, written probably by his secrctaiy, or his title 
of Marifues^ in later life substituted for his name, is gainished with a tlouiish 
at the ends, e\ecnted in as bungling a manner as if done by the band of a 
ploughman. Vet we must not estimate this didiciency lus we should in thi.s 
period of general illumination,— general, at least, in our own fortunate 
country. Reading and ^^ntlllg, .so universal now, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century "might be regarded in the light of accomplishments ; and all 
who have occasion to consult the autograph memorials of that time will find 
the execution of them, even by persons of the highest rank, too often such as 
^\ould do little credit to a schoolboy of the piesont day. 

Though bold in action and not easily turned fiom Ins purpose, Ihzario wa,- 
slow in arriving at a decision. This gave him an appearance of irresolution 
foreign to hi.s character. Peibaps the consciousness of this led him to adojit 
the custom of .saying, “ No,” at first, to applicants for favour, and afterwarns, 
at leisure, to revise his judgment and grant what seemed to him expedient. 
Ho took the o])posite course from hi.s comrade, Almagro, who, it was oh- 
sci ved, generally .>aid, “ Yes,” but too- often failiMl to keep his promise. Thi.s 


M'S «lc ('.ii.'uantfs. I’l/ano v On liana, 
pjsciiiso 1< f'. y pol., ap VaKnif- ihi-t. Oini- 
y,al(i I'l/arro, when takiMi pii'-inu'i l»y I’n-j- 
df‘iii Oasc.i, rlialh’iipid liim Id point out any 
ipiaMor of the (ouniry in wlntli the n',ial 
giant tiaU l) 0 «*n (.irin-U into flUa t Uy .a .-p<‘« ifn 
a-->ignini-iit ot h'.«I to liis ImoUut. .Su-O.iici- 
la—o, (!om. Real., I’urtt 2, 111* 0, ctij* .50. 

Kvt n so cxp'Tienrcd a person us Mufio/ 
M'cniH to have fallen into this eiror On one 
of rizarro’t, letters 1 find the loli<»wlng copy 
of an autograph memorandum by this eiiii- 
iient Mholar .— dc Francisco Visano^ 
i>a Idrti i bnnia Ictra. 

“ Rn cste viage trutd Pi/arro de .aprender 
a leer ; no le did pu viveza lugar h ello; cou- 
tditose Holo eon haber^rmar, de lo qiie so 
^eia Aluiagro, y decia, que finiuir mu sab'-r 
b » rera lomisnioque recibir herida, hIii pixler 
daila. Kn adclante lirind sh-nqire I’r/.irro por 
- 1 , y por A Imagro su Secrctario." MoiUcsiiios, 
\nnales, MS , pfto 1525. 


“ I’oique il niaique/, ilon rr.in^iseo 
I'n;-”'*^ (OHIO no h.ivia ler rn o.'iciivir.” J’edn» 
i’iz.iin*, l)ef.».ub. y (’oiiq , M.S. 

“.Ni'iulo jM'i i‘-ona'>,’' .**ays the .iiithur, 
Fp<‘aking both of I'l/airo lui'l Alniagio, “no 
.solaineiilf. no h idap, pero que <le todo piiiilo 
no eahi.'in leei, ni uiiii Hrraai, que eii ellos fiie 
<osa di- ^i.tu . . . l’’ue el Miinjnes 

tan eonfi.ido di- pus Ciiados, i Arnigo.s qii*' 
t(Ml«)s |(,« I>es])a( ho.**, que liacia, asi tie (Jo\er- 
nucion, ooiuo dc UepartiiniontoH de ludio'', 
liliiahu haciendo el dos sefiale^, on nudio ile 
la.s qimlcs Antonio J'lciulo, flu Serretano, lir- 
mabael noinbrede Francisco Pizarro." Zauate, 
(Joiiq. del i’erii, lib. 4, cap. 9. 

“■ Thi*! tardincHS of resolve baa even led 
Herrera to doubt Ids rcMlutioii altogether, - a 
JudgiiK-nt certainly contradicted hy tlie whole 
tenor ol his history: " Torque aunque era 
astiito, i reeatudo, por la nmior jiaite lue de 
aiiimo puppenso, 1 no rnui re‘-fjluto.'’ Hist, 
general, dee. 5, lib. 7, cap. 15. 
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w.as charactPi'istic of the wireless ami easy nature of the latter, governed liy 
iniijiilse lather than principle.” 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the courage of a man pledged to such a 
career as that of Pizarro. Courage, indeed, was a cheap quality among the 
Spanish adventurers, for danger was their element. But he possessed some- 
thing higher than mere animal courage, in that constancy of purpose which 
was rooted too deeply in his nature to be shaken by the wildest storms of 
fortune. It was this inflexible constancy which formed the key to his 
character and constituted the secret of liis success. A remarkable evidence 
of it was given in his first expedition, among the mangroves and dreary 
niarshes of Choco. lie saw his followers pining around him under the blight- 
ing malaria, wasting before an invisible enerjiy, and unable to strike a stroke 
in their own defence. Yet his spirit did not yield, nor did he falter in his 
enterprise. 

'Inhere is something oppressive to the imagination in this war against nature. 
In the struggle of man against man the .sjiints are raised by a contest con- 
ducted on equal terms ; but in a war wdth the elements we feel that, how'ever 
bravely we may contend, we can have no jiower U) control. Nor are we 
cheered on hy the prosjio'^t of gk^ry in such a contest ; for, in the capricious 
estimate of human glory, the silent endurance of privations, however painful, 
is little, in comparison witl) the ostentatious trophies of victory. The laurel 
of the hero — alas for humanity that it should )>e so !— grows best on the 
battle-field. 

This indexible spirit of Pizarro was shown still more stiongly when, in the 
little island of (hilk», he drew- the line on the sand which was to separate him 
and his handful of followers from thei»* country and from civilized man. lie 
trusted that his own constancy woulu give strength to the feeble, and rally 
brave be'arts around tiiin for the prosecution of his enterprise. lie looked with 
confidence to the futiiie ; and be did not miscalcidate. This wms heroic, and 
w nnted only a nobler motive for its object to constitute the true moral suhliiiie. 

Yet the same feature in his character was displayed in a manner scarcely less 
remarkable when, landing on tlie coast and ascertaining the real strength and, 
civilization of the Incas, he i)ersisted in marching into the interior at the head 
of a force of less than two hundred men. In thi'^ he undoubtedly proposed to 
himself the example of Cr)rtcs, .so contagious to the adventurous spirits of that 
(lay, and es])ecially to Pizarro, engaged as he was in a similar enterprise. Vet 
tlie hazard assumed by Ifizarro was far greater than that of the Compieror of 
Mexico, whoso force vias nearly three times as large, while the terrors of the 
Inca name — however justified by the result — w^ere as widely spread as those 
of the Aztecs. 

It was doubtless in imitation of the same captivating model that Pizarro 
jdanned the seizure of Atahuallpa. But the situations of the two Spanish 
captains were as dissimilar as the iiiauiier in which their acts of violence were 
conducted. The wanton massacre of the Peruvians resembk'd that perpe- 
trated hy Alvarado in Mexico, and might have been attended with consequences 
as disastrous if the Peruvian character had lieen as fierce as that of the 
Aztecs.” But the blow which roused the latter to madness broke the tamer 
spirits of the Peruvians. It was a bold stroke, which left so much to chance 
that it scarcely merits the name of policy. 

ji •» 'i>nia por costiimbre dp quando algo Ip Diego de Alniagro hcra la contr.i qiic & todos 

pediau dezlr aleinpre do no, esto dezia el quo dezia si, y con pocos lo cuniplia.’' Pedro 

Lazia por no faltar su palabra, y n(» obstante Pizarro, Dcscub. y (Jonq., MS. * 

quo dezia no, corrospondla con hazer lu quo Sec Conquest of Mexico, liook i, chap. 8. 

le pedian no aviendo inconvenientc. . . . Don 
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When Pkario landed in the country, he found it distracted by a contest foi? 
the crown. It would seem to have been for his interest to play off one party 
against the other, throwing his own weight into the scale that suited him. 
Instead of this, ho resorted to an act of audacious violence which crushed them 
both at a blow. His subsequent career afforded no scope for the profound 
policy displayed by Cortes when he gathered conflicting nations under his 
baimor and directed them against a common foe. Still less did he have the 
opportunity of displaying the bxctics and admirable strate^ of his rival. 
Corte's conducted his military operations on the scientific principles of a great 
captain at the head of a powerful host. Pizarro appears only as an adventurer, 
a fortunate knight-errant. By one bold stroke he broke the spell which had 
so long held the land under the dominion of the Incas. The spell was broken, 
and the airy fabric of their empire, built on the superstition of ages, vanishea 
at a touch. This was good fortune, rather than the result of policy. 

Pizarro was eminently perfidious. Yet nothing is more opposed to sound 
policy. One act of perfidy fully established becomes the ruin of its author. 
The man who relinquishes confidence in liis good faith gives up the best basis 
for future operations. Who will knowingly build on a quicksand ! By his 

S nlidious treatment of Almagro, Pizarro alienated the minds of the Spaniards. 

y his perfidious treatment of Atahnallpa, and siibsefiuently of the Inca 
Alanco, he disgusted the Peruvians. The name of Pizarro became a by-word 
for perfidy. Almagro took his revenge in a civil war ; Manco, in an insur- 
rection which nearly cost Pizarro his dominions. The civil war terminated in 
a conspiracy which cost him his life. Such w’ere the fruits of his policy. 
Pizarro may he regarded as a cunning man, but not, as he has been often 
eulogized by his countrymen, as a politic one. 

When Pizarro obtained possession of Cuzco, he found a country well ad- 
vanced in the arts of civilization ; institutions under which the people lived in 
tranquillity and personal safety ; the mountains and the uplands whitened 
with flocks ; the valleys teeming with the fruits of a scientific husbandry ; the 
gi-anaries and warehouses filled to overflowing ; the whole land rejoicing in its 
abundance ; and the character of the nation, softened under the influence 
of the mildest and most innocent form of siipei-stition, w^ell prepared for 
the reception of a higher and a Christian civilization. But, far from intro- 
ducing this, Pizarro delivered up the conquered races to his brutal soldiery ; 
the sacred cloisters ^vere abandoned to their lust ; the towns and villages 
were given up to pillage ; the WTetched natives were parcelled ottt like 
slaves, to toil for their conquerors in the mines ; the flocks were scattered 
and wantonly destroyed ; the granaries were dissipated ; the beautiful con- 
trivances for the more perfect culture of the soil were suffered to fall into 
decay ; the paradise was converted into a desert. Instead of profiting by 
the andent forms of civilization, Pizarro preferred to efl'ace every vestige of 
them from the land, and on their ruin to erect the institutions of his own 
country. Yet these institutions did' little for the poor Indian, held in iron 
1x)ndage. It was little to him that the shores of the Pacific were studded with 
rising communities and dries, the marts of a flourishing commerce. He had 
no share in the goodly heritage. He was an alien in the land of his fathers. 

The religion of the Peruvian, which directed him to the worship of tliat 
glorious luminary wlKch is the best representative of the might and beneficence 
of the Creator^ perhaps the purest form o£ superstition that has existed ' 
among men. Yet it was much that, under the new order of things, and 
through the benevolent zeal of the missionaries, some ielimmarings of a nobler 
faith were pennitted to dawn on his darkened soul. Pizarro^ himself, cannot 
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))e chai’t^ed with manifesting? any overweening solicitude for the propagation of 
the Eaith. Ho was no bigot, like Cortes. Bigotry is the perversion of tha 
religious principle ; but the principle itself was wanting ui Pizanu The 
conversion of the heathen was a predominant motive with Cortes in his ex^ 
pedition. It was not a vain boast. He would have sacriiiced his life for it at 
any time ; and more than once, by his indiscreet zeal, he actually did place his 
life and the success of his enterprise in jeopardy. It was his great purpose to 
purify the land from the brutish abominations of the Aztecs by substituting 
the religion of Jesus. This gave to his expedition the character of a crusade. 
It furnished the best apology for the Conquest, and does more than all other 
considerations towards enlisting our sympathies on the side of the conquerors. 

But Pizarro’s ruling motives, so tar as they can be scanned by human 
judgment, were avarice and ambition. The good missionaries, indeed, followed 
in his tmii to scatter the seeds of spiritual truth, and the Spanish government, 
as usual, directed its beneficent legislation to the conversion of the natives. 
But the moving power with Pizarro and his followers was the lust of gold. 
This was the real stimulus to their toil, the .price of perfidy, the true guerdon 
of their victories. This gave a base and mercenary character to their enter- 
prise ; and when we contrast the ferocious cupidity of the compierors with the 
mild and inoffensive iiKiniiers of the conquereci, our sympathies, the sympathies 
even of the Spaniard, arc necessarily thrown into tlie scale of the Iiulian.®* 
But, as no picture is without its lights, \\c must not, in justice to Pizarro, 
dwell exclusively on the dai ker features of his portrait. There was no one 
of her sons to whom Spain was nndej larger obligations for extent of empire ; 
for his hand won for her the richest of the Indian jewels that once sparkled 
in her imperial diadem. When w* contemplate the perils he braved, the 
sufterings he pati'mtiy endured, the incredible obstacles he overcame, the 
magnificent results he effected with his singK^ arm, as it w^ere, unaidi^ by 
the government,— though neither a good nor a great man in the highest sense 
of that term, it is impossible not to regard him as a very extraordinary one. 

Nor can we fairly omit to notice, in extenuation of liis errors, the circum- 
stances of his early life ; for, like Aliiiagro, he was the son of sin and sorrow, 
early cast upon the world to seek his fortunes as he might. In his young afid 
tenuer age be was to take the impression of those into whose society he was 
thrown. And when was it the lot of the needy outcast to fall into that of the 
wise and virtuous Ilis lot was cast among the licentious inmates of a camp, 
the- school of rapine, whose only law' was tbe sword, and who lookeil on the 
wretched Indian and his heritage as their rightful spoil. 

Who does not shudder at the thought of what his own fate might have been, 
trained in such a school ‘i The amount of crime does not necessarily show the 
criminality of the agent. History, indeed, is concerned with the former, that 

The following vigorous lines of Southey Ho overran, anU with relentless arm 
condense, in a small compass, the most re- Slew or enslaved its unoffending sons, 

markable traits of Pissarro. The poet's epitaph And w'ealth and pu^^er and fame were his 

may certainly be acquitted of the imptitation, rewards. 

generally well deserved, of flattery towards There us another world, l)eyond tbe grave, 
the auhlf ct of it. According to their deeds where men are 

“ W. A coinxs AT TBOXILLO. q 

f* Piaarro here wa-s lK>nj ; a greater name dally labour,-*yea, however low, 

I'Ue list ot (Hory boasts not. Toll and Pain, However wretclied, be tliy lot assigned,— 
Fdtnlne, and hostile Kleinents, and Hosts 'I’hank thou, with deepest gratitude, the 
JSmbattlcd, failed to check him in his course, God 

Xot to be wearied, not to be detcrnsl, Who made thee, that thou art not such as 

Not to be overcome. A mighty realm he.’* ^ 
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it^iiay be rccordod as a warninj^ to mankind ; but it is He alone wb6 knoweth 
vtlie heart, the .strength of tJie temptation, and f means of n*sisti?ig it, that 
*■ pan determine tlie measnrc of the icnilt., 


CIJAPTEK VI. 

Movements or tue roN.srriiAToiiH -advanoe or vaca dr oastko— pro- 

CEEDINOS OF ALM \OUO~l*ROURKSS OF THE (JO\ ERN'Ot THE FORCES 
AFFROAOn EACH OTHER — RLOODY PL VINS OF CHCJ’AS — CONoC'T OF \AeV 
ni: CASTRO. 

1641-1543. 

The first .step of the consiiirator.s, after secinhig pos.session of tlie capital, was 
to send to the diffeient cities, proclaiming tht‘ levohition which had taken 
place, and demanding the recogiTitioii of the yuimg Almagro as governor of 
Pern. ^Vhere the summons wasaccoinpaniod bv a military force, as at Triixillo 
and Arequipa, itiv;^ olieyed without much cavil. Jiiit in other cities a coMer 
assent ivas given, and in .some the requisition was tieated with contempt. In 
Cuzco, the place of uuist inqioitance next to hiina, a considerable number of 
the Almagro faction secured ihc a.scemlcucy of their party, and such of the 
magistracy as resistcvl weie ejecied fioni then* ollices to make room for other.s 
of a more accommodating temper. Put the lo\al uiliahitants of the city, dis- 
satisfied with this prtuM'cduig, piivately .'-eut to one of Pizarro’s capUins, 
named Alvarez de lioiguiii, wlio lay witli a cou^ideiable force in the neigh- 
bourhood; and that otiicei, eiit(‘rmg tlie place, .soon ilisposse.ssed the, ntnv 
dignitaries of their Jionour.s, and lestored the ancic'iit ca])ital to its allegiance. 

Tlic con.snirniors expeiii'iiced a .still imnc dete'inined opjMjsitiun from 
Alonso de Aivaiatlo, one of the piiiici)»al captaius of Jhzarro,— defeated, as the 
reader will remember, i»y tlie efdei Alinagio at tin* budge of Aliancay,— and 
now lying in the uoitli with a corps of about two Imiidred men, as gouil troops 
as any in the laud. That ofticci, on iecci\nu' tidings of Jii.s geuerar.s a.ssas- 
siuation, instantly v, ivtc to the Lu-eiiUate \aca di‘ Castro, advi.siiig him of 
the state of aflairs in Peru, and mging liiiii to (juickeii lii.s iiiarcli towards the 
south. ‘ 

This fiiuctiomiiy liad been sent out by the Spanish ciowii, as noticed in a 
preceiliug chaptei, to co-ojienitt; with Pi/ano in le.storiiig liamjuilhty to tlie 
country, with authority to a'^.siime the govenmieiit liiiii.self in ca^e of that 
coriimander's deaili. Aft(‘i a long and teiiipe.stuous voyage, lie had landed, in 
the spring of l.')H,at the poit of Ihiena Ventura, and, ili.sgn.sled with the 
dangers of the s<‘a, preferred to conliiiue liis wearisome journey by land. Jkit 
so enfeebled was he by the liarihliips he luul uudergoiie that it was full three 
mouths before he reached Popayan, Avliere he received the a.stonuding tidings 
of the ileatli of i*izaiTo. This was the contingency which had been ))rovuied 
for, w ith such judicious fuiecast, in his instruction.s. Yet he was .sorely per- 
lilexed by the diflicullies of his situation. JIc w'a;.s a stranger in tlie land, 
w ith a \ery imperfect knowledge of the counl’ y, without an armed force to 
siqj])on hiiu, without even the military .science which might lie siippo.s(‘d 
necessary to avail himself of it. He knew’ nothing of the degree of Alniagro’s 

‘ Zariitf, Coruj tli I IVru, lib 4, cap. J.'l. — Muo.stro, Marlin Me Arauco, M.S. — Carta de 
JIrir<*iu, Hist. g»‘Tn rttl. <icc. C, lib in, cap 7. Kray Vlcenti* Vaivnrdc, de>-d»‘ TuniJn'i:, AtS. 

— IK'claiai lun do IJi^calfgui, MS.--‘Arta del 
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inrtiieiifc, or of the extent to which tlie insuriection hail spread,— hothln^^Jir 
sliort, of the dispositions of the j>eople anioiii: wlioin he was cast. * ^ 

Jn such an enicruency, a feelilor si)irit might have listened toAhe counsels 
of tiiosc wlio advised to return to Panama and stay tlierc until he had miiSr/ 
tei’ed a suflicient force to enahle him to take tin* field against the insurgents' 
witli advantage. Jlut the njurageous heart (if \'aca de Castro shi*a]ik from a 
step Avhich nould ppclaiin his incompetency to the task a.ssigncd Jjim. Ho 
had eontidence in his own resourc(*s and in tlie virtue of tlie comniission iindei" 
Avhich he acted. Jle relied, too, on the Ijahitiial loyalty of the Spaniai’ds.; 
and, after mature deliberation, Ik* d(‘dci mined to go forv iid, and trust to 
events for accomplishing the o])jects of his mission. 

lie was confirmed in this purpose by the advices he now received from 
Alvarado; and without longer delay he contiiuK'd Ins maich towards Quito. 
Here lie was well received by <lon/alo Pizairo's lieutenant, wlio had charge of 
the plaee during his eommanden's al»sence on Ins expedition to tlie Amazon. 
The licentiate was also joined by Reiialcazar, the compieror of Quito, who 
brought a small reinforcement and oflenid ]>ei.sonally to assist him in the 
prosecution of his enter])n^(*. He now^ displayc'd the loyal commission 
(*njpowcring him, on Pizaiio ' death, to assniiie the govi'iinnent. Tliat con- 
tingency liad arrived, and A'a(‘a do Castro declaied Ins purpose to (ixercise tiu5 
authority conferred on him. At the same time, he sent emissaries to the 
piinoipal cities, iv(|niiing their (djedience to him as the lawdiil repiesentative 
of the crown, — taking can* to employ disci oct persons on the mission, wdio^e 
character woiihl haveAveight with th<‘ citizens. He then continued his marcli 
slowly towards the south. ^ ‘ 

He was willing by bis delibciate i..ovoments to give time for bis summons 
to take effect, and for tlie fermei .atiou caused by the late extraordinary 
events to subsid(\ He leijkoned cmituhmtly on the loyalty wliidi made the 
Sjiaiiiard uuwilhng, unless in casi'.N of the i.ist e\tii*mity, to come into 
collision with the royal aiitlmntv ; and, liowevei much this ])o))ular sentiment 
might h(‘ disturbed hy tem]»oraiy gu^ts of pa^siun, he ti listed to the habitual 
current of tbeir b^ebngs for giving the peojde a rigid direction. Jn this be 
did not miscalculate ; tor so de(*p-rooted was tin* (ninciple (tf loyalty m the 
ancient Spaniai’d that ag(*s of oppri'.ssioi and misiule could al«)Me liave 
induced him to shake off Ins all(*i:iay(‘e. Fad it is, but not strange, that the 
length of time passed iind(*r a bad goveinment has not iiualilied him fur 
devising a good one. 

While tli(*se events were passing m tlie noitii, Almagnj's faction at Lima 
was daily receiving new' acci’ssions str(*ngtb. l-'or, in addition to tliose who 
from tlic first bad Iieen avow(‘dly of Ins fathci's ])aity, tli(*re were many others 
w'bo, from SOUR* cause or otlu'r, bad conceived a disgust tin’ Pizarro, and w bo 
now willingly enlisted undei the banner t!u* diK'f that bad overtlo'owm him. 

The fii'st step of the .young gmieral, oi ratbei of Rada, who directed his 
movcineuts, was to secure tln^ lUM'essary snpplii's for the troops, most of 
whom, liaAing long been in indigent ciruimstaiR-i's, wore wholly miprcpar(*d for 
s(*rvicp. Funds to a considerable amount raised, by seizing on tlie 
moneys of the crown in the hands of the treasurer. Pizarro’s secretary, 

^ Jlcrrora, Hist. doc. G, lib. 10, as Tnlodo and boquoathod to liini by his 

raj). 4.— (’lUta do Ik^iuluv/.ar a Eiuporador, fatboi “ 1‘nrquo yo lo avi>o muchas voces 

desde Call, MS., 20 do Sotienibre, 1012. — Bo- no ontrase on la tioira ooiuo Hoxenmdur, slno 

naloA'/ar nrgoil Vaoa do Cuhtrn to assumo only ooino .luo/. .io V. M., quo voiua a dosagraviar 

H)o title of .fuilgo, and not that of (loNonioT, :i lus agra\uuloft, poniuo todos lo rcsdblrian 

which would conllict wllh llio proU•ll^ion^ of do biiona guna.” 

Alinagro to that part of Uio country known 
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PicadOjWas also drawn from his prison and interrogated as to the place where 
hif master’s tieasnros were deposited. But, although put to the torture, he 
^tvould not~or, as is probable, could not — give information on the subject ; 
^ *and the Conspirators, who had a long arrear of injuries to ricttle with him, 
^ closed their proceedings by publicly beheading him in the great square of 
Lima.® 

Valverde, Bishop of Cuzco, as he himself assures us, vainly inteiposed in his 
behalf. It is singular that the last time this fanatical prelate appears on the 
stage it should be in the benevolent character of a supplicant for mercy.^ 
Soon afterwards he was permitted, with the judge, Velasquez, and some other 
adherents of Pizarro, to embark from the port of Lima. We have a letter 
from him, dated at Tuinbez, in November, 1541 ; almost immediately after 
Avhicli ho fell into the hands of the Indians, and with his companions was 
massjxcretl at Piinru A violent deatli not nnfreqnently closed the stormy 
career of tlic American adventurer. A^alverde was a Dominican Priar, and, 
like Pathej- Olmedo in the suite of Cortes, liad been by his commander’s side 
throughout the whole of liis expedition. But he did not always, like the good 
Olmedo, use his iiitiuence to stay the iqdifted liand of the warrior. At l^st 
this was not the mild aspect in which he prc'sonted himself at the terrible 
massacre of Caxanudca. Vet some contemporary aceounts represent him, after 
he liad been installed in hi;; episcopal office, as unwearied in his labours to 
convert the natives ami to ameliorate their condition ; and his own corre* 
snondenee with the government after that period shows great solicitude for 
these praiscwortliy ol)jects. Trained in the sove^t school of monastic dis- 
ci[)!ine, wdiicli too ofteii clo.^es the heart against tiro common charities of life, 
he could not, like the benevolent Las Casas, rise so far above its fanatical 
tenets as to regard the lieathen as Ins brother, while in the state of infidelity ; 
and, in the true spirit of tliat .school, he doubtless conceived that the sanctity 
of the end justified the means, however revolting in theimselves. Yet the same 
man wl.o thus freely shed the blood of the }K)or native to secure the triumph 
of his faith would doubtless have us freely poured out his own in its defence. 
The character w-as no uncommon one in the sixteenth century.* 

Alinagro's followers, having supplied themselves Avith funds, made as little 
scruple to appropriate to their oavu use such horses and arms, of every descrip- 
tion, as they could find in the city. And^-his tliey did with tne less reluctance 
as the inhabitants for the most part testified no good AviJl to their cause. While 
thn.s employed, Alinagro received intelligence that Holguin had left Cuzco with 
a force of near three hundred men, with which he Avas ])reparing to effect a 


•' Pwlro Pizarru, Dobcub. y foiKi,, MS. — 
Carta de Barrio Nuevc», MS.— Carta do i-niy 
Vicente Valvmilo, dcede Tunibe/, MS. 

* .Siendu itifonnauo qiie nnda\ an urdciiando 
la muerte a Antonio T'icado sooietario del 
Marques que teuian preso, ful I'l Don I)lejro e 
a HU Capitan Geueral Joan de firirnda e a 
todos SU9 capitanes, 1 les pusc delaute cl ser- 
vlcio de l)lo8 1 de S. M. 1 que bfwtase en lo 
fecho por respeto dc Dios, humillandonin d 
HiH pies jKirqiie no lo mntasoii: i no l>ast6que 
luego dendo it pocos dias lo sacaroii <1 la plaza 
desta cilxUu] dondti Ic cortaron la cab^." 

^ 

* [Prescott seems to have inistakeu the 
seoBc of tbU passage. Far from cono^dlug to 
Valverde the zeal for the wnversfon of tbo 
xiAtives ascriSed to him In the text, Aluiagro 


I'arta de Fray Vicente de Vajverde, desdo 
'J’uinboz. MS. 

“Quel Seflor ohispo Fray Vkentede Bal- 
verde como persona que Jamas ha tenldo fin 
ni zelo al scrvicio de Dios ni do S, M. ni me- 
nus en la conversion de los naturales eh h>i 
poner it dotrinar en las cosas de mkoslra 
Santa tte catholica, ni menos en entender en 
la paz u soslego dcstos roynos, sino.d sum 
iutereses propios, daudo mal ej^mplo 4 todos." 
(Carta de Almagto d la Audfonefa de Panamu, 
MH., 8 de NoAb IMLQ The wtiter» it must 
be reiu^Vorea, was bU persoiiat epemy.*^ 


sHserts the precise opposite, and says tliat bo 
cared for nothing but his own Interests.— 
Kd.J 
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junction with Alvarado in the north. It was important to Almagvo’s success 
that he should defeat this junction. If to procrastinate was the pmicy of Vaca 
de Castro, it was clearly that of Almagro to quicken operations, and to bring 
matters to as speedy an issue as possible, —to march at once against Holguin^ 
whom he might expect easily to overcome with his superior numbers, then to 
follow up the strolte by the still easier defeat of Alvarado, when the new 
governor would be, in a manner, at his mercy. It would be easy to beat these 
several bodies in detail, which once united would present formidable odds. 
Ahriagro and his party had already arrayed themselves against the government 
by a proceeding too atrocious, and one that struck too directly at the royal 
authoiity, for its perpetrators to flatter themselves with the hopes of pardon. 
Their only chance was boldly to follow up the bloiv, and by success W) place 
themselves in so formidable an attitude as to excite the apprehensions of the 
government The dread of its too poteiit vassal might extort terms tliat 
would never be conceded to his prayers. 

Bilt Almagroand his followers shrank from this open collision with tlie crown. 
They had taken up rebellion because it lay in their path, not be<.*ause they had 
wished it. They had meant only to avenge their personal wrongs on Pizarro, 
and not to defy the royal authority. When, tlierefore, some of tlie more 
resolute, who followed things fearlessly to their conseciuences, proposeil to 
march at once against Vaca de Castro, and, by striking dt the head, settle the 
ctmtest by a blow, it was almost nniversjilly rejected ; and it was not till after 
long debate that it was finally determined' to niove against Holguin and cut 
off his coininimicatiou with Alonso de Alvarado. 

Hcaroely had Alnjagro Commenced his march on Xauxa, where lie pioposed 
to give battle to his enemy, tlian he met with a severe misfortune in tlte death 
of Juan de Rada. He was a man -nnewhat advanced in years ; and the late 
exciting scenes, i.\ which he had taken the principal part, had been too much 
for a frame grejitly sliattered by a life of extraordinary hardship. He was 
thrown into a fever, of which he soon after died. By his death, Almagro sus- 
tained an inestimable loss ; for, besides his devoted attachment to his young 
leader, lie was, by his large 'experience and his cautions though courageous 
character, better qualifiert than any other cavalier in the army to conduct* 
him safely through the stormy sea on which he bad led him to embark. > 
Among the cavaliers of highest ^onsidemtion after Rada’s death, the two 
most aspiring were Christoval ae Sotelo and Garcia de Alvarado ; both possessed 
of considerable military talent, but the latter marked i>y a bold, presumptuous 
mahiier, which might remind one of Iiis illustrious namesake, who achieved 
much higher renown under the banner of Cortes, Unhappily, a jealousy grew 
up between these two officers, — that jealousy so common among the Spaniards 
that it may seem a national characteristic : an iiuimtience of ec^uality, founded 
on a false principle of honour, which has ever bct*n the fruitful source of faction 
among them, whether under a monarchy or a i*epnblic. 

This was peculiarly unfortunate for Ahuagio, whose inexperience led him to 
lean for support on others, and who in the present distract^ state of his 
cotincil knew scarcely where to turn for it In the ilelay occasioned by these 
difisensibtis, his little army did not reach the valley of XaUxa till after the 
enemy had passed it Almagro followed close, leaving behind his baggage and 
arfilleiy, that he might move the lighter. But the golden opportunitv' was 
Ipst The rivers, swollen by autumnal rains, impeded his pursuit ; and, tliough 
his lighttrodps came up with a few stragglers of the rearguard, Holguiq suc- 
ceeded in conducting his forces througli the dangerous passes of the mountains, 
and in effecting a junction with Alonso de Alvarado near the northern seaport 
of Huaura, 
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HisappointtMl in liis object, Aliiiagio prepared to march on Cuzco, ^the 
capital, as he regarded it, of his own jurisdiction,— to get possession of that 
city, and there make preparations to meet liis adversary in the held. Sotelo 
was sent forward with a small corps in advance. lie expei icmced no opposition 
from the now defenceless citizens ; the government of the place was again re- 
stored to the hands of the men of Chili, and their young leader soon appeared 
at the head of his battalions, and established his winter-(iuarters in tiic Inca 
capital. 

Here the jealousy of the rival captains broke out in an open feud. It was 
ended by the death of Sotelo, treacherously assassinated in his own apart- 
ment by Garcia de Alvarado. Almagro, greatly outraged by this atrocity, was 
the more indignant as he felt himself too weak to punish the ollender. He 
smothered his resentment for the present, atlecting to treat the dangerous 
ofticer with moie distinguished favoui. But Alvarado was not the dupe of this 
specious behaviour. He felt that he had foifeited the confidence of his com- 
mander. In revenge, he laid a plot to hotray him ; and Almagro, drivcwi to th(‘ 
necessity of self-defence, imitated the example of his ollicer, hy (mtering his 
house with a party of armed men, who, laying violent hands on the insiirgeiit, 
slew him on the spot.** 

This irregular piocoediiig was followed hy the Ix'st cousetpiences. The 
seditious: scliemos of Alvarado perished with him. The seeds ot insiihordina- 
tion were eradicated, and fiom that moment Almagio received only implicit 
obedience and the most loval support from his followeis. From that hour, too, 
his own character seemed to he clianged : he relied far less on others than on 
himself, and (levelojied resources nut to liave been anticipated in one of his 
yoais ; for he had hardly reached tlu* age of tventy-two." From tliis time he 
(lisplayed an energy and fuiecast v\hi(li jiroved him, in despite of his youth, 
not unequal to the trying cmeigeiicies of the situation in which it was his 
unhappy lot to lie I'laceil. 

He instantly set about providing for the wants of Ins men, and strained 
every nei vc to get them in good lighting-onler for the a])proiiching campaign, 
lie leplenished his lieasury with a large amount of silver which he drew' from 
the mines of La Plata. Saltpetie, obtained in abundance in the neighhom- 
hood of Cuzco, fuinish(‘d the material for gunpow'der. He caused cannon, 
some of large dimensions, to he ca.4 iiiakv tln^ superintendence of Pedio de 
Candia, the Greek, who, it may he lomemhercd, had first come into the country 
with Pizarro, and who, with a number of his countrymen, — Levantines, as 
they were called,— was well iKqnainted with this manufacture. Under Llieir 
care, fire-arms wer(‘ made, togethei with euirasses and helmets, in which 
silver was mingled with copper,'* ami of so excellent a ([uality that they might 
vie, says an old sohlicr of the lime, with those from the workshops of Milan.** 
Almagro received a seasonable supj>lv, inoi cover, from a source scarcely to 
have iieen expected. This was from Manco, the wandeinig Inca, who, detest- 


PrUro Pi/iiiro, I>c^cub y P'Jnq , MS-- 
Zaratt*. C’onq. del I’eni, lih. ■!, tap 10 11. 
Oomara, Hist. <le las I ml., eaj) 147 — Iieilara- 
eioii de Uscahgui, 3LS. —Carla de 
Nuevo, MS. — Herrera, Ifi'-t, geiicral, <lee. 
lib. 10, cap. in ; d(c. 7, lib 3, 1, Ti. 

' “ Iliv'o inus quo su edad rcfiuenu, porqiic 
frcna de edad de velnte i dos aftos.” Zarate, 
Cuuq del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 20. 

“ “ Y d»-nias dc eslo ]ii<;o arrnas ]eira la 
Hentc: do hii Jleal, ijm- do laa tenia, dn pasta 
de Plata, i Uobre, mc/clado, de que sait'ii uiui 


liueiios Coholetes liuvieiido ifure^ido, deiiu'is 
de esfo, todas Itis arums dc la 'FieiTu ; de 
iimnora, que el que lucnos Arums tenia entre 
.su (1 elite, era Cota, i Coraclnas, o Co.selete, i 
Celadas do la iiicsum Pasta, que Ids Indies 
liaeen diestramentc, por rniiestras df^ las de 
Milan.” Za.ate, Conq. del I'erii, lib. 4, cap. 
14. 

• “ iloiubres <le nrmas con tan buerias cela- 
<las borgofiesas eoiiio se liaeen on Milan ” 
(Urta de Ventura Beltran al Krnperadur, MS., 
Uesde Vilcas, 8 de Octubre, 1642. 
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the memory of Pizarro, tiajisferrcd to the youn^? Almagro the same friendly 
feelings which he had formerly borne to his father, — heightened, it may 
be, by the consideration tiiat Indian blood flowed in the veins of the young 
commander. From this quarter Almagro obtained a liberal supply of swords, 
s]iears, shields, and arms and armour of every description, chiefly tjiken by the 
Inca at the memorable siege of Cuzco, lie also received the gratifying as- 
surance that the latter would support him with a detachment of native troops 
when he opened the campaign 

Deforc making a final appeal to arms, however, Almagro resolved to try the 
elh'ct of negotiation witli the mnv governor. In the spring, or I'arly in the 
summer, of 1542, he sent an embassy to the latter, then at Lima, in nliich Ik* 
doinecated the necessity of taking aims against an oflicer of the crown. Ilis 
only desire, he said, was to vindicate liis own riglils,— to secure possession «f 
New Toledo, the pioviiicc liequeathed to him by liis father, and from which 
lie liad been most unjustly excluded by Pizjino. lie did not dispute the 
governor’s authority over Now Castile, as the country was designated which 
had hcen assigned to the manpiis ; and he concluded hy fuoposing that each 
party should remain within his respective tciritory until tbe determination of 
tbc court of Castile could lui made known to tlicm. ^'o tljis application, 
couched in respectful U ?ms, Almagro leccived no answer. 

Frustrated in his Iioih ^ of a peaceful accommudation, the young captain now 
saw that notliing was left but the arbitiament of arms. Assembling bis troops 
preparatory to his dei)aitiiie from the ca]>ila], lu* made them a brief addiess. 
tie piotcsted that the stet) which ho and Ins hiavc companu)ns WTve about to 
take was not an act of lebellion against the ciowni. It was forced on tlieiii by 
the conduct pf the governor Ijimself The eomiuLssjon of tliat oHieer gave him 
no antliority over the territory of >>(*w' Toledo, s(‘ttlcd mi Almagros father, 
ami by his father beipicathed to him. If Vaca de Castii', by exceeding the 
limits of his anthoiitv, drovf* liim to ho>tilities, ihe blood sjiilt in the iinariel 
would lie on the head of th<at commander, not on his. In the assassination 
of Pizarro, 'Mie continued, “w*c took that justice into onr own hands wliich 
elsewhere w\as denied ns. It is tlie same now, in onr contest with the roval 
governor. \Vc are as L'ue-hearte<l ami loyal sulnei ts of the < lown as he ks.’’ 
And he concluded by invoking his soldieis to stand by him heart and hand 
in the approacliing contest, in wlnich they weie all equally inleiested with 
himself. 

The appeal was not made to an insensible amlionei'. Tboic were fiov among 
them who did not feel that their fortunes were iiubssulnbly coiiiieelcd witli 
those of their commander ; and, A\hile lliey had little to e\]>eet fiom the 
austere cliaraeter of tbe governor, they were warmly attaelied to tbe pcrscai of 
their young chief, who, with all the popular qualities of liis fatbm*, excited 
additional sympatliy from the oirciimstances of liis age and liis foi lorn con- 
dition. Laying their han(i.s on the cioss, placed on an altar raiseil for the 
jairposc, the oHicers and soldiers severally swore, to brave eveiy peril with 
Almagro and remain true to him to the last. 

In point of numbers his forces had not greatly stiengthened since his 
departure from Lima, lie mustered but little moie than live hundred men in 
all; but among tbein wove bis fallicr’s veteran.^, well seasoned by many an 
Indian campaign, lie liad about two hundred lioi se, many of them elacl in 
complete mail, a ciroumstaneo not too eommon in these wars, whore a stufled 
donldot of cotton was often tlic only panoply of the Avarrior. liis infantry, 
formed of iiikemen and arquehusiers, Avas excellently armed. Rut liis stiength 
lay in bis heavy ordnance, consisting of sixteen pieces, eight large and eight 
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siiialler or falconets, they were called, forming, says one who saw.it, a 
beautiful park of artillery, that would have made a brave show on the citadel 
of Rurgos.^® The little army, in short, though not imposing from its numbers, 
was under as good discipline and as well appointed as any tliat ever fought oh 
the fields of Peru ; much better than any which Almagro’s own father or 
I’izarro ever led into the field and won their conquests with. Putting himself 
lit the head of his gallant company, the chieftain sallied forth from the walls 
of Cuzco about midsummer in 1542, and directed his march towards the coast 
in expectation of meeting the enemy." ^ 

AVhile the events detailed in the preceding pages were passings Vaca de 
Castro, whom ive left at Quito in the preceding year, was advancing slowly 
towards the south. His first act after leaving that city showed his resolution 
to enter into no compromise with the assassins of Pizano. Benalcazar, the 
distinguished olticer whom I have mentioned as having early given in his 
adherence to liim,had protected one of the principal conspirators, his peisonal 
friend, who had come into his power, and had facilitated his escape. The 
governor, indignant at the proceeding, would listen to no explanation, but 
ordered the ofiending ofiicer to return to bis own district of Popayan. It was 
a bold step, in the precarious state of his own fortunes. 

As the governor pursued bis niaidi, lie was well received by the people on 
the way ; and when he entered tlie cities of 8an JMiguel and Truxilio he w'as 
welcomed with loyal enthusiasm hy the inhabitants, who readily acknowledged 
his authority, thougli theyshoned little alacrity to take their chance with him 
in the coming struggle. 

After lingering a long time in each of these places, ho resumed his march, 
aud reached the camp of Alonso d(‘ Alvarado at Flnaura, early in 1542. 
Holguin Iiiul established liN quartCTs at some little distance from his rival ; 
for a jeiilousy had siu*img up, as usual, between tliosc two capUiiUs, who both 
aspired to the supreme command of captain-general of the army. The ofiice 
of govern ir, conferred on Vaca de Uastro, might seem to include that of com- 
mander-in-chief of tlie forces. Ihit De Castro was a scholar, bred to the law ; 
and, whatever authority lie might arrogate to liiuKself in civil matters, the two 
captains imaginod that tin* military departimmt ho would resign into the 
hands of others. They little knew the, character of the man. 

Though po.>se.s,sejl of no mou; military science than hclongcd to oveiy cavalier 
in that martial Jige, the goiernor knew tJiat to avow his ignorance, and to 
resign the inanagoinent of all'airs into the hands of othens, would greatly 
impair liis authority, if not bring him into contempt with the turbulent spirits 
among whom lu; was now thrown. He had both sagacity and spirit, and 
trusted to Ijc able to supply Jiis own deficiencies by the cxijcricnce of others. 
His position placed the services of the ablest men in the country at his dis- 
posal. and with the aid of their counsels he felt quite competent to decide oii 
his plan of operations and to enforce the execution of it lie knew, moreover, 
that the only way to allay the jciilousT of the twO^rties in the present crisis 
was to assume himself the office which was the cause of their dissension. 

Still, he approached his ambitious officers with great caution ^ and the 
representations which he made through some judicious persons who had the 
most intimate access to them were so successfiil tha^ both were in & short 

"El artilleria hera suficicJfte p.iro Imzor Drclaracion 1e UHcatcgui, MS. — Garcilaaso, 
hateria on el caHtiUo de Burgos.'’ Uifhu del (Jom. Real., Paite 2, lib. 2r cop. 13.— Carta 
Capitan Francisco de Carvajal sobic la pre- del Cabildo de Areqiilf»® al £!fD|wrador, 8aii 
guiiia 3s dc la infortnadoii hecha cn le Cuzco Joan de la Frontera» MSm 24 de Set., 1542.^- 
eA .1&43. i favor de Vaca de Caetro, MS. Herrera, Hlet. general, dec. 7, Ub. 3, cap. 1, 2. 

Pedro Pizarro, Pescub. y Conq, MS. — 
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time prevailed on to relinquish their pretensions in bis iavoiir. llol/^uin, the 
more luircasonable of the two, then waited on him in his rival’s quarters, 
where the governor had the further satisfaction to reconcile him to Alonso de 
Alvanuio> It re(piired some address, as their jealousy of each other had pro- 
ceeded to such lengths that a challenge had passed between them. 

Harmony being thus restored, the licentiate imssed over to Holguin^s camp, 
where he was grated with salvoes of artillery, and loud acclamations of “ Viva 
cl Rey ” from loyal soldiery. Ascending a platform covered with velvet, 
he made an anmJated harangue to the troops ; his commission was read aloua 
by the secretary ; and the little army tendered their obedience to him as the 
representative of the crown. 

Vaca de Castro’s next step was to send ott‘ the greater part of his force in 
the direction of Xauxa, while, at the head of a small corps, lie directed his 
inai’ch towards Lima. Here he was received with lively demdlistrations of 
joy by the citizens, who were geneiYilIy attached to the cause of Pizarro, the 
founder and constant patron of their CJipital. Indeed, the citizens had lost 
no time after Almagio’s departure in expelling his creatures from the munici- 
pality and reasserting their allegiance. With these favourable dispositions 
towards himself, the governor found no difficulty in obtaining a considerable 
loan of money from the wealthier inhabitants. i>ut he was less successful, at 
first, in his application for horses and arms, since the harvest had been too 
faithfully gleaned already by the men of Chili. As, however, ho prolonged 
his stay some time in tlie ciipital, he obtained important supplies before he 
left it, both of arms and ammunition, while he {utled to his force by a con- 
siderable body of recruits.** 

As he was thus employed, he received tidings That the enemy had left 
Cuzco and was on bis mai’ch toward the coa.->t. (Quitting Los Keyes, there- 
fore, with his trust) followers, Vaca de Castio niarcliod at once to Xaiixa, the 
appointed place of' rendezvous. Here he nmsteied his forces, and found that 
they amounted to about seven hundred men. cavalry, in which lay his 
strength, was superior iu numbers to that of Jiis antagonist, but neither sci well 
mounted nor armed. It included many cavaliers of birth, and w(dl-tric«l 
.soldiers, besides a number who, liaviiig great interests at stake, as jmssessed 
of large estates in the country, ha<l left tiiem at tlic will of tlio governor to 
enlist inider liis banners.** Ills mfantiy, Ijoidcs ])ikes, >\as inditterently well 
supplied with fire-arms ; l)nt ho luurnnthing to show in the way of artillery 
except tliree or four ill-mounted falconets. Yet, notwithstuiding these de- 
ficiencies, the royal army, if so insignificant a force can deserve tliat name, 
w^as so far superior in nnmhers to that of his rival that the one might be 
thought, on the wliole, to be no unequal match for the other.*^ 


'■* Declaration de Uacategui. MS — IVdro 
ri^rro, Descub. y (/ouq.,'MS.— Herrcm, Iffbt. 
general, tfec. 7, lib. 1, cap. 1. — Carllt de Barrio 
Nuevo, MS. — (^arta dc Beualcazar al Ktnpcra- 
(lor, MS. 

. ** The MunidpalUy of Arequipa, most of 
wbo 90 mombere were present In the army, 
stoutly urge their olftiuift to a compensation 
for thus prortiptly leaving their estates and 
taking up arma at the call of the governor. 
Without such reward, they say, their patriotic 
oxamplo wUl^-not ofteu be followed. Tim 
document, which is important for its historical 
details, may be fouud in the Castilian, In Ap- 
pendix No. 13. 


" I’ciiro rizarro, Descnb'y Conq., MS.— 
Zarate, Conq. del. JVru, lib. 4, cap. 16.— Carta 
do Barrio Nuevo, MS.*— Curbajal notices the 
politic manner in wlilcb bi.s commander hrilicd 
recruits into bis service,— paying them with 

J noiuises and fair words when ready money 
ailed him : ** Dando A unos dineros, e a otros 
annas 1 cabal los, i Ti otros palabras, i a otros 
prometMis, i iL otros grazlosas rrspnestas de 16 
qiie con el ucgozialian para ienerlos & todos 
muy conttentos i presitos cn cl ssrvicio dc 
S. M. qnando fiieso menesUcr.” Dicho del 
CJapitan Kranclscu de Carbajal sobre la infoi- 
macloii hecha en el Cdzco cn 1543, i favor dt 
Vdc:« de Castro, MS. 
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♦ * 

The reader, familiar witli the largo masses omiiloyecl in European A^arfaro, 
may smile at tlie paltry foroos of tlio Hpaiiianls. Ihit in the Mew World, 
where a countless liost of natives went for little, five hundred well-trained 
Europeans Averc regarded as a forihidable body. Mo army, up to tlie period 
before us, had ever risen to a thousand. Yet it is not numbers, as I have already 
b-een l(’d to lernark, tiiat give importance to a conflict ; but the consequences 
that depend on it, — the magnitude of the stake, and tlie skill and courage of 
tlic players. The moie limited the means, even, tlie greyer may be the 
scKMice shown in the use of them ; until, forgetting the poverty of the 
materials, A\e fix our attention on the conduct of tlie actors and the greatness 
of the results. 

While at Xauxa, Vaca de Castro received an embassy from (hmzalo Pizarro, 
letiirned from bis expedition from tbe“Land of Cinnamon,” in which tlnit 
chief mmle an olh‘r of bis services in tlie ap])roaching contest. The governor's 
answer showed that he was not wholly averse to an accommodation with 
Almagro, provided it could be effected without compromising the roval aii- 
tlioiity. lie was willing, ]iorhap'<, to avoid tlui final tiial l\y battle, vvhmi he 
considered that, from the cipiality of the contending forces, the issue must he 
extremely doubtful. He knew that the presence of Pi/aim in tin* camp, the 
detested enemy of the Almagrians, woiilil excite distnist in their bosoms that 
would probably battle eviTV etlort at accommodation. M’^or is it likely that 
tbc governor cared to bav(‘ so restle.ss aspiiit introduced into his own eoimcils. 
He "accordingly sent to Coii/al(». thanking him ku* the promptness of his 
support, hut courteously dei lined it, while he advised him to lemaiii in his 
province and repose after the fatigues of his wearisome expeilition. At 
the same time, he assured him tliat lie would not fail to call for his services 
when occasion ]e(imied it M'be banglity cavabei was gieatly disgusted hy 
the repulse.*^ 

The governor now ri'ceived sueh an m-count of Almagro s movements as led 
liim to .siijipo.se tiiat he was jirepamig to occupy fJuamangii, a fortified place 
of considerable sti ength, about foi tv h^agiuvs fiom Xaii.xa.*'’ Anxious to secure 
this post, be broke up bis (‘iioamjiiiusit, and by forciMl marches, conducted in 
so ii regular a man m*i as must have placed him in gieat danger if bis enemy 
bad been near enough to piolit liy it, be smcecdcil in anticipating Almagro, 
and threw himself into the idaee, while, his antagonist vvas at Bilcas, some 
ten leagues distant. 

At (iiianianga, Vaca de Ca.Ntiu leeeivisl another ('iidiassy from Almagro, of 
similar imjiort with the fornuM. Tin* young ( bief aeaiii doiueeaied the 
existence of lio>tiIities lietwi-en bietbieii of tlu^ same family, and ])ro]ioscd an 
aceommodation of the (jiiarrel on the same basis as licfore. To these proposals 
the governor no,/ coiideseimded l(, reidv. It might be thought, from liis 
answer, that he felt sonn* coinpa'-sion for the youth and inexperience of 
Almagio, and that lie was willing to distinguish between him and tile jirineipal 
conspirators, provided he could detaeh him from their interests. But it is 
more iirohalilo that he intended only to amu.se Ins enemy hy a show of 
negotiation, while he gained time for tamjiermg with tlie falelity of his trooiis. 

[le insisted that Almagro should dehvir iij) to him all those iniinodiatcly 
implicated in the death of Bizano, ami should then disliand his forco.s. On 
these conditioiLs tlie g^eri.ment would pass owr his treasonable practices, 
ami he should be reinstated in the royal mvour. Together with this mission, 
Vaca lie Castro, it is reported, sent a Spaniard, disguised as an Indian, who 
was instructed to communicate with certain ofiicers in Almagro’s camp and 

‘ Zaratp, Conq riel IVrn, lib. i, < .u*. I5. *“ < kvai ik- Ia-uii, C'rumca, cup. s5. 
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prevail on them, if possible, to abandon his cause and return to their alle- 
giance. Unfortunately, the disguise of the emissary was detected. He 
Avas seized, put to the torture, and, having confessed the Avhole of the trans- 
action, was lianged as a spy. 

Ahnagro laid the proceeding before his captiiins. I’lie terms proflered by 
the governor were such as no inaiiAvith a ]»articleof honour in his nature could 
entertain for a .jnoment ; and Almagro’s indignation, as Avell as tijat of hJs 
companions, was heightened by the duplicity of their enemy, Avho could prac- 
tise such insidious arts Aviiile ostensibly engaged in a fair and open negotia- 
tion. Fearful, pci'liajis, lest the tempting oilers of their antagonist miglit yet 
prevail over the constancy of some of tlui weaker spirits among them, they 
demanded that all negotiation should be broken otl‘, and that they should be 
led at once against tlie enemy.^^ 

The governor, meanwhile, linding the broki*n country around Ouamanga 
unfavourable for his cavalry, on wlncli h(‘ mauily relied, drew off his hirces to 
the neighbouring lowlands, known as the Plains of (duipMs. Jt was the 
tempestnons season of the Y(‘.ar, and for several days the storm raged wildly 
among the liills, and, sw»‘(‘j)iiig along their sides into the valley, jiouied doivii 
rain, sleet, and snoiv on ihc niiM‘ial>lc liivonacs of the soldiers, till they Avero 
drenched to the skin and nearly stilhmcd by the cold.’" At length, on tfie 
sixteenth of iS'eptemher, loPi. the scouts brought in tifliiigs that Almagro’s 
troops Avere atlvancing, Avith the intention, apparently, of occupying the Iiigh- 
lamls around Chupas. 'IMie wai of the elements had at last subsided, and Avas 
succeeded by one- of tliose brilliant tlays Avliich an* found only in the tropics 
The royal camp was early in motion, Vaca de ( 'astro, desirous to secure the 
heights that commanded llie valley, (' (ached a. body of ar(|iud»usiers on that 
s(‘rvice, supjiorted by a corjis of cavalry, w'liicli be soon followed witii the rest 
of the forces. On leachiiig the eminence, ncAvs was brought that the enemy 
had come to a halt and cstablislied liimself in a strong position at h\s.s tJiaii 
a league’s distance. 

It vvas noAv late in tlio afternoon, and the sun A\as not more than two hours 
above the horizon. The governor liesitated to begin the action when tliey 
must so soon be overtaken by night. Rut Ak>ns<» d(' Alvarado assured him 
that “noAV Avas the time ; for'tlie sjnuts of his men were hot for light, and it 
Avas better to take' the benelit of it than to damp tlieii ardour l>y delay. ’ The 
governor acquie.sccd, exclaiming, at the same time, “ Oh for the- might of 
Joshua, to stay the suii in liis eouisc* ' ’ ''' He then drew up liis little army 
in order of battle, and made lus dispositions for the attack. 

In the. centre lie ])lacc(l his inhintiy, consisting of aroiiel)U>iers and pike- 
nieii, coii.stituiiiig the h(itlh\ as it A\as chilled. On the Hanks he established 
liis cavalry, placing the right wing, togethei Avith the royal standard, under 
charge of Alonso di* Alvurado, and the left under Holguin, siii)i)orted by a 
gallant body of cavaliers. His artillery, too insignificant to lie of much ac- 
count, Avas alilo in the centre. He projiosed himself to h’ad the van, and to 
break the first lance with the enemy ; hut from this chivalrous display he was 
dissuaded by his otticer-s, Avho reminded liim that too iiiucli depended on Ins 

llicho dot rupitnn Fninclsco do (-arbajal 'I’luonos, i Nievo, quo poiisaron pcrocor; I 

sol>ro 1.1 inforraacion lioclia on ol (’u/oo on .'iinuiiooioiido con dm daro, i soroiio.” Jlor- 
l.'i4:J, A favor do Vaoa do (’ustio, MS. — Zai.ilo, lora, lli.-it. nouoral, doc. 7, 111*. J, cap. S. 

C'oiiq. del Poriidib. 4, cap. 1 1;.- -Horrora, y Vaca di‘ (’astro sigiild ku parescer, 

general, doc. 7, lib. 3, cap. s. — Carta do Von- toniicndo toda via la falta del Dla, i dijo, quo 

tura Boitraii, MkS.— (louiaru. Hist, do las Ind , r[iiisia'a toner ol podo*- do Josuo, para deto- 

cap. 1411. nor ol Sol.” Zuiato, Conq del Peru, lib. 4, 

■" “ Tuvicron tau gran tempestaU do agua, cap. is. 
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life to liave it thus wantonly exposed. TJie governor contented himself* there- 
fore, with heading a body of reserve^wnsisting of forty horse, to act on any 
quarter as occasion might require.^ This corps, comprising the flower of his 
cnivaJry, was chiefly draivn from Alvarado’s troop, greatly to the discontent of 
that captain. The governor himself rode a co^-black charger, and wote a 
rich surcoat of brocade over his mail, through which the habit and emblems 
of the knightly order of St. James, conferred on him just before his departure 
from Castile, were conspicuous.^® It was a point of honour with the chivalry 
of the period to court danger hy displaying their rank in the splendour of 
their military attiVe and the caparisons of their horses. 

Before commencing the attach, Vaca de Castro addressed a few remarks to 
his soldiers, in onler to remove any hesitation that some might yet feel who 
recollected the displeasure shown by the emperor to the victors as well as the 
vaiKiiiished after the battle of Salinas, fie told them that their enemies were 
l ebels. They ^verc in arms against him, the representative of the crown, and 
it was hi^i duty to quell this rebellion and punish the authors of it. He then 
caused the law to be road aloud, proclaiming the doom of traitors. By this 
law, Almagio and his followers liaa forfeited their lives and property ; and the 
governor promised to tlistribiite the latter among such of Ins men os showed 
the best claim to it by tlicir conduct in the battle. This last politic promise 
vanquished the scruples of the most fastidious ; and, having completed his 
ilisixisitions in the most judicious and soldier-like manner, Vaca de Castro 
gave the order to advance!-* 

As the forces turned a spur of the hills which had hitherto screened them 
from their enemies, they (‘ame in sight of the latter, formed along the crest of 
a gentle eminence, with their snow-white baniwrs, the distinguishing colour 
of the Aliiiagrians, floating above their heads, and their bright arms flinging 
back the broad rays of tiie evening sun. Almagro’s disposition of his troops 
was not unlike th«at of bis advcr.4ry \n the centre was his excellent artil- 
lery, covered by his arquebusiei's aiul sfxjarmcn ; while his cavalry rode on the 
flanks. The troojis on the left he projioscd to lead in person. He had chosen 
his position with judgment, as the chaiaeter of the ground gave fuli pIAy to 
his guns, wliich opened nn effective fire on the assailants as they drew near. 
Shaken by the storm of shot, Vaca dejC'astro saw the difficulty of advancing 
in open view of the hostile battery. He took the counsel, therefore, of Fran- 
cisco de Carbajal, who undertook to leatl the forces by a circuitous, out safer, 
route. This is the first occasion on which the name of this veteran appears 
in these American wars, wliere it was afterwards to acifuire a melancholy 
notoriety, lie had come to the country after the campaigns of forty years in 
Europe, where he had studied the art' of war under the Great Captoin*Gon- 
salvo de Cordova. Though now far advanced in age, he possessed the 
courage and indomitable energy of youth, and well exemplified the lessons he 
had studied under his great coniinander. . 

Taking advantage of a winding route that sloped round the d^iivity of the-^ 

“ 1 visto esto por el dlcho Hclior Ciovorna- -* Tlic governor’s words, eayslO^rlMjelft who 
flor, inand6 dar al anna 6 nitii gran priesai i wltuesscd their effect, atirred the heart of the 

mando A este testlgu que sacase toda la geute troops, ep that they went to the battle as to a 

al catnpo. 1 el se entrd en su timda H se armar, InUI : ** JtSn ^x>ca8 palabraa Gbmprobeadfd tan 

i dende d poco salfd della encimade un cavallo grandee cotas qfie la gente de S. covrd tan 

luon illo rabicano annado en bianco i con una grande anfmo oon ell^ que tan detennlnoda- 

ropa de brocado encltna de las annas con el metite se partieron deslll para hr dlos eneml- 

abito dc Santiago en los pechos.^’ Licho del gos como si fueron i fiestas donde eatiivienn 

Cspltan Francisco de Carbid*! f*obre la Infor* convidados." DhAodel Cbpltan. Francisco de 

hecha en el O %co en 1943, d favor de Carb^al' sobre la InformacloH hecha eu, el 

Vaca de Castro, MS. Cuzco eh 1643, d favor de Vaca de Castro, MS. 
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hills, he coiiductecl the troops in such a manner that until they anproached 
quite near the enemy they were protected by the intervening grduna. While 
tnu$ advancing, they were assailed on the left flank by the Indian battalions 
under Paullo, the Inca Manco’s brother ; but a corps of musketeers, directing 
a scattering fire among them, soon rid the Spaniards of this annoyance. 
When at length the royal troops, rising above the hill, again came into view 
of Almagro’s lines, the artillery opened on them with fatal effect. It was but 
for a moment, however, as, from some unaccountable cause, the guns were 
pointed at such an angle that, although presenting an obvious mark, by far 
the greater part of the shot passed over their heads. Whether this was the 
result of treachery, or merely of awkwardness, is uncertain. The artillery was 
under charge of the engineer, Pedro dc Oandia. This man, who, it may be 
remembered, was one of the thirteen that so gallantly stood by Pizarro in the 
island of Gallo, had fought side by side with his leader through the whole of 
the Conquest. He had lately, however, conceived some disgust with him, and 
had taken part with the faction of Almagro. The death of his old commander, 
he may perhaps have thought, had settled all their differences, and he was 
now willing to return to his former allegiaiu*e. At least, it is said that at this 
veiy time he was in conespoiidcuce witli Vaca de Castro. Almagro himself 
seems to have had no dcMibt of his treachery, for, after remonstrating in vain 
with him on his present conduct, lie ran hiiu through tlie body, ancT the un- 
fortunate cavalier fell lifeless on the field. Then, throwing himself on one of 
the gims, Almagro gave it a new direction, and that so successfully that when 
it was discharged it struck down several of the cavalry.'-* 

The firing now took better effect, and by one volley a whole file of the royal 
infantry , was swept off, and, though ol.icrs quickly 'stepped in to fill up the 
ranks, the men, impatient of their sufferings, loudly called on the troopers, 
who had halted for a moment, to quicken their advance.** This delay had 
1)een caused bv Carbajal’s desire to bring his own gnus to bear on the opposite 
columns. But the design was quickly abandoned ; the clumsy ordnance was 
left on the field, and orders were given to the cavalry to charge ; the trumpets 
sounded, and, crying their war-cries, the hold cavaliers strucK their spurs into- 
their steeds and rode at full s])ecd against the enemy. 

AVell had it been for Almagro if lie had remained firm on the post which 
gave him such advantage. But, frotu a false point of honour, he thought it 
derogatory to a brave knight passively to await the assault, and, ordering his 
own men to charge, the hostile souadrons, rapidly advancing against each 
other, met midway on the plain. The shock was terrible. Ilorse and rider 
reeled under the force of it. The spears flew^ into shivers ; ** and the cavaliers, 

Pedro Pl^rro, Descul). y Conq., MS. — the places of tludr fallen comrades : “Porquo 

Zarate. Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 17-19. — vn tiro llevo toda virn hilera, e I 1 I 90 abrir ol 

^'al>arl‘ 0 , HcUicfon suniaria, MS. — Ilcirera, Kscuadrun, i los Capitancs pusieroii gran dlli- 

Hist, general, dec. T, Ub. 3, cap. 11 .— Dicho goiicla en hacerlo cerrar, ainena^aodo tie mu- 

del Capltan Francisco de Carbajal sobre crit* a los Soldados. con las Fspaitas desqnval- 

liiformacion lieclia on cl Cu/,cu en 1643, u iiudas, I sc cerro.” Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, 

fkvor de Vaca de Castro, MS. — Carta del Ca- cap. 1. 

'bftdo 4e Arequtpa al Emperador, MS.— <3arta “ Sc cncontraron de suerto, queCaai todas 

do Ventura Iteltrati, MS.—Dcclaracion dc las lauyas quebrarun, quedaiido mueboa mu- 
IT^atcgul, MS.— Gtnuara, Hist, de las Tnd., irtus, i caidos de ambss partes.** (Zlankto, 

cap. 149.— AGCOi:ding to (Jjlrcllasso, whose Conq. del Peru, ubl supra.) ZtWate writes on 

guns usually do more execution than those of this ut'oasion >vith the spirit and strength of 

any other authority, seventeen men were Thucydides. He was not present, but came 

killed by this wonderful shot. Sec Com. into the country the following year, when he 

Keal., l^rte 2 , lib. 3, cap. 16. gleaned the particulars of the battle from the 

"* The officers drewe the men, according to besUinformi^ persons there, to whom his 

Zarate, at the point of their swords, to take position gave him rcadjr access. 
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<lrawin.i»; their swords or wioldiii»j: tlieir maces and battle-axes,— though some 
of the royal trooi)eis were armed only with a common axe, — dealt their blows 
with aJI ihe fmy of civil hate, it A\as a fearful stru^^gle, not merely of man 
a.iiainst man, but, to use the words of an eye-witness, of brother a^;ainst bi other, 
and friend against friend.-'’ iVo quarter was asked ; for the wrench tliat liail 
licen stron^j^ enough to tcarasundei" the dearest ties of kindred left no liold for 
humanity. The excellent arms of the Ahuagrians counterbalanced the odds 
of numbers ; but the royal pai ti^ans gained some ad\antage by striking at tlio 
liorses instead of the mailed bodies oi their antagonist.'. 

The infantry, mciiinvhile, on both side.^, kept up a sliarp cross-fin^ from tlieir 
anpiebuse.s and did execution on the ranks of the cavaher.s, as weil on one 
another. Eut AlmugroV bat lei y of Iieavy guns, now^ well directed, mowed 
dowm the adxancing columns of foot. The latter, stagi;ering, began to fall 
back from the terrible tiie, Avlien Kranci.sco de Carbajal, throwing himself 
before them, cried out, “ Sliaiuo oii you, my mon ! Do you give way now ( 1 

am twice as good a inaik for the enemy as any of you I lie wa.'i a very laige 
man ; and, throwing ott bis sPtI helmet ami cmias.s, that he might have no 
advaiitiigc over Jiis followei s, he remained lightly attired in his cotton doiihlot, 
A\hen, SAvinging his i>artisan «t\ei his Jiead, he .spiaiig boldly foi ward tliroiigli 
blinding voiunips of .smoke and a tempest of mu.ski't-hall.s, and, siijiported liy 
the bravest of his troop.s, ovc’ powered the giinner.s and made him.self ma.ster 
of their jiioces. 

The shades of night liad now for .some time been coining thicker and thicker 
over the field. Ihit still the deadly .struggle went on in'tla‘ (larkne.s.s, as the 
red and white badges intimated the re.spective parties, and their war-eiics ro.se 
above tlic din, — “ Vaca. de Ca-iro y el Hey I" — Altiiagro y ei Key I ” — wliile 
both invoked the aid of their military apostle St. dame.s. llolguin, avIio com- 
manded the voyali'«ts on the loft, [neiced thiongh by two musket-hall.s, had 
been slain oirlyin the action. lie hml made himself com-jncuous by a rich 
sohre-vest of white voi\ct over his aniiom. Still a gallant hand of cavalicr.s 
maintained the tight so valiantly on that <|iiavter that tiie Ahiuigiians found 
it ditticnlt to keep then gioiiml.^'* 

It fared difl'erently oj. the right, wheie Aloii.so ile Alvaiado commandrd. 
lie w’as there encountoKMl by Aliuagro in nei.son, who fought in a manner 
Avorthy of liis name. Hy repeated cliaiges he mideaAonied to hear doAvn hi.s 
opponent’s .s(|uadrons, so nmeli woise mouiit(*d and woi^e armed than liis OAvn. 
Alvarado re.sisted with nndniiinislied courage; hut Jiis numbers had been 
thinned, as Ave, have seen, before the battle, to supply the governors re.sorve, 
and, fairly oA^rpOAvei ed liy tlie superior stiength of his adversary, Avho had 
already wen two of the loval hanners, he wa.'' sloAvly giving ground. “Take, 
hilt kill not I ” .shouted tlie generous young chief, who fell him.self sure of 
victory.*^ 

Hut, at this crisi.>, Vaca de Castio, avIio, with hi.s leserve, had occupied a 
rising ground that commanded the field of action, Avas fully aAvaie that tlio 


It is the liingu.'igc oi tlic Coiirpu'iDrs 
tliomselves, who, in their totter to thf ein- 
l»fror, toinpare the action to tlie ureut l»aith* 
f»t Itavonnsi; “ Fue tan reflida i porliucli, quo 
•lofjpties lift la de Rebena, no se ha viMo cntie 
tan p^xja gonte Tna.s cruel batnliu, donde hi r- 
manos .1 hormanos, ni deudos a d'nidos, ni 
amigo*- ci amigos no .se devan vida imoaotro.” 
Itarta d^l Cubiidu du Areo^ipaai Cnipeiaunr, 


' 'I'lic battle was so equally contested, says 
lieltran, one ol A’ju a do Castro’s captains, that 
it was long doubtful on wliicli side victory 
was to i'lcline : * I la batalla ostiivo inui gran 
latoeri ]»e.so sin cono.sccrse vitorla de la iiiia 
parte a la otra." Carta de Ventura ndtran, 
MS. 

“Critaba, N'^ictoria; i dce.ia, rrcndci i no 
uutar." Herrera, Hwt. general, dec. 7, hb. y, 
cap, 11. 
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time liad now come for him to take part in the struggle. lie had long strained 
his eyes through the gloom to watch the movements of the combatants, and 
received constant tidings how the fight was going. He no longer hesitated, 
but, calling on his inen to follow, iHl offholdly into the thickest of the melee 
pport of his stout-liearted officer. Tiie arrival of a new corps on the 
field, all fresh for action, gave another Inra to the tide-^** Alvarado^s men 
took heart and rallied. Ahnagro’s, though drivim hack by the fury of the 
attack, (piickly returned against theii assilants. Thiiteen of Vaca de Castro’s 
cavaliers fell dead from their sad<lles. But it was the last etloit of the Ahiia- 
grians. Their strengtli, thoiigli not tlieir spirit, failed them. Tliey gave way 
in all directions, and, iniiigriiig together in the darkness, horse, foot, and 
artillery, they iranijiled one another <lown, as they iiiadt; the best of their way 
from the piess of their jjursuers. Almngro used evmy ell'oit to slay them. 
Jh‘ performed miiacles of valour, says <»ne who witnessed tliern ; ])iit he was 
home along l»y the tide, and, though he seemed to coiiit death by tlu^ freedom 
v\ith which he exposed his person to danger, yet he escajied witlioiit a wound. 

Others there were of his com]»any, and among them a young cavalier named 
(jlerdninio de Aivaiado, who obstinately refiisi'd to <|iiit the fiehl ; and, shout- 
ing out, “AV(' slew' Ibzano ' we killed the tyrant I ' tli(\y threw thems(‘|ves on 
the lances of their con([iieiors, prefiTiing death on th(‘ haltle-held to the 
igntaiiinious doom of the gilihct."’* 

It was jiine o'clock when the )»att]e eease«l, tliongli the firing was lieaid at 
intervals over the fii'hl at a mmli latei hour, as some stiaggling jiarty of fugi- 
tives were overtaken hy tlie pursuers. \ et many succeeded in escainng in the 
obscurity of night, while some, it is s’aid Mintiived to elude puisuil in a more 
singular way: tearing oil the liadges f m the corpses of Ihmr enemies, they 
assumed them for Lheoiselves, and, mingling in tin* lanks as followeis of \'iiea 
de (Ustro, joined in the jnirsnit. 

That cominamler, at Imigth, fearing some imtowaul aecident, and that the 
fugitives, shoiiM they rally again undei cover of tlie darkmss, might iiithct 
some loss on their pursuers, caused his truMi]K‘ts to S(»und, and lecalled the 
seattercvl forces inidm* theii haiiiieis. All night they lemaiiied under arms on 
I he held, which, so lately the seem' of noisy strife, was now Jmshed in silence, 
laokeii only by tlie groans of tin* WiUinded ami the dying. The natives, who 
liad hung, dniing the tight, like a dark cloud, lonml the skirts ot the moun- 
tains, contemiilating with gloomy satisfaetion tlie destruction of their enemies, 
now availed themselves of the oliscinity to descend, like a jiaek of famished 
wolves, upon the jilains, where th(’y sti ipped the 'oodies of the slam, and even 
of the living liut di.sahled wretches who lia<l in vain diagged themselves into 
the bushes for concealment. The following ii.oniing, Vaea <le Castio gave 
orders that the woiimled -those who had not jieiished in tlie cold damps of the 
night — sliould be committeil to the care of tin; surgeons, while the jaiests were 
occupied with administering confession ami absolution to the dying. Four 
large graves or pits were dug, in which the liodiesof the slain — the conquerors 
and the conquered — were iK’ajieil indiscrniiinatc'ly together. But the remains 
of Alvarez de Holguin and several other cavaliers of distinction vvere trans- 
ported to Guamanga, where they were hiiried with the solemnities suited to 


Th#* letter of the Tiiunicinality of Are- 
f|ulpa gives the governor credit for dfeuling 
the fate of the day hj' this nun ejiient, ami the 
writers express their “ udnilratioii of the 
gallantly and courage he displayed, so little 
to have been expected from his age and pro- 
fessK'ii ” Sectheoilglnal in Apiiendix No. IJ. 


“Se niTojaroii on los Knemigos, coino 
dest‘^]lerJdoa, liiilcndo a todns partes, diciendu 
4':ida vno por su nmnbre: Yo iroi l''uiaMo, qiie 
mute al IMarquc^; i asi anduvieron hasta quo 
los h icier 'll pedttQos.” Zarate, Coiiq. del 
J'erii, 111). 4, cap. ly. 
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their rank ; and the tattered banners won from their vanquished countiymeti 
waved over their niorniiuents, the melancholy trophies of their victory. 

The number of killed is variously reported,-— from three hundr^ to five 
hundred on both sides.®® The mortality was greatest among the conquerors, 
who sitflered more from the cannon of the enemy before the action than the 
latter suffered in the rout tiiat followed it. The number of wounded was st^l 
m-eater ; and fall half of tlie survivors of Almagro’s party were made prisoners. 
Many, indeed, escaped from the field to the neighbouring town of Guamanga, 
where tJiey took refuge in the churches and monasteries. But their asylum 
was not respected, and they were dragged forth and thrown into prison. Their 
brave young commander fled, Avith a fcAv followers only, to Cuzco, where lie 
Avas instantly arrested by the magistrates Avhoni he had himself placed ovor 
the ciW.®‘ , , 

At Guamanga, Vaca do Casti o appointed a commission, with the Licentiate’ 
de la Gama at its liead, for the trial of the prisoners ; and justice was not 
satisfietl till forty liad been condemned to death, and thirty others — some of 
them Avith the loss of one or more of their members— sent into banishment.®* 
Such severe reprisals have been too coinnion Avitli the Spaniards in their civil 
feuds. Strange that they should so blindly plunge into tlicse, Avith this dread* 
fill doom for the vanmiislied ! 

From the scene of tliis bloody tiagedy the governor proceeded to Ciizco, 
which he entered at the head of his victorious battalions, with all the pomp 
and military display of a conqueroi . lie maintained a corresponding state in 
his way of living, at the expense of a sneer from some, who sarcastically con- 
tiasted this ostentatious profusion with the economical reforms he subse(|uently 
introduced into the ti nances.”^ But Vaca do Castro Avas sensible of the effect 
of this outAvard show on the people generally, and disdained no means of giving 
authority to his office. JJis rirst act A\as to‘ determine the fate of his prispner, 
Almagro. A council of ^ar was held. Sonn^ were for sparing the jjniortuiiate 
chief, in con.^idoration of his youth and the strong provocation he had receiveiK 
But the majority Averc* of opinion that sucli mercy could not be extended to 
the leader of the rebels, and that bis death Avas indispensable to tlie permanent 
traiiouillity of the coiniti \ . 

When led to execution in the great stpiarc of Cuzco, — the same spiot Avhere 
his father had suffered but a few yeaiK^iefore, — Almagro exhibited the rpost 
I>erfect composure, though, a>! the lierald proclaimed aloud the doom of the 
traitor, he indignantly denied that lie Avas one. ]Ie made no appeal for 

Zaiate ostim.Hns tJie iiiiinlwM ut J’Iig .sludcnt of history will uot be Hiirpriwfd 

liundn>(l. pM'^ategiii, who beloiiii<'il lo tho that in those details there ^should bo tbi* 

^AlinaKrian party, and Gaiv.ila-'So, botli rate it jireatost discrepancy. 

as high as five hundred. - Dcclaracion do Uscategiil, MS.— Carta do 

'■ 1’he particulars of the action arc gathcml Wntura Beltran, MS.—Zarate, Ginq. del Pern, 

from Pedro Pirarro, D«iscub. y t’oini., MS. — lib. 4, cap. 21. — ^'Fhe loyal burgbera of Are- 

i’arta<b* Veutura Beltran. MS.— Zarate, Conq. quipa seem to have been well contented with 

did Peru, lib. 4, cap. 17-20. — Xaliarro, Bel.a- these e.\(H‘iitiuns. “If night biul not ovor- 

( ion humario, MS.— Dicho del Capitan Fran- taken u.s,’' they say, alluding to the »ctlon,'iil 
ei'cco do Carbajal sobre la infonnaclori hecha tlieir letter to the emperor. “ yonfv I^eaty 

eri elCu'/co cn 1643, it favor dc Vaca de (.'astro. would have had no reason to complaff) : but 

MS.— Carta del Cabildo de Arequipa al Km- what was omittt^ titi^n Is mode up noW.Sincb 
pefodor. MS.— Carta Barrio Nflqvo, ^IS.— the governor ou (quaiterj|iig every day 

Cumara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. 149.— Card- some one or, other of the traitors who escaped 

laaso. Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. 15-18. from the Add.** Seethe original In Appendix 

— Declaracion de Uscategui, MS. — Many of No. 13. i . , 

these writers were personally present on the Herrera, HiSt,. general. 7. lib. ,4, 

field ; aod it is rare that the detalia of a battle cap. ) . 
are drawn from more a'^bentlc testlthony. 
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mercy to his judges, but simply requested that his bones might be laid by the 
side of his fathers. He objected to having his eyes bandaged, as was custo- 
mary on such occasions, and, after confession, he devoutly embraced the cross, 
and submitted his neck to the stroke of the executioner. His remains, a^eer 
ably to his request were transported to the monastery of La Merced, where 
they were deposited side by side with those of his unfortunate parent.®* 

There have been few nahjes, indeed, in the page of history, more unfortu- 
nate than that of Almagro. Yet the fate of the son excites a deeper sympathy 
than that of the father ; and this, not merely on account of his youth and the 
peculiar circumstances of his situation. lie possessed many of the good quali- 
ties of the elder Almagro, with a frank and manly nature, in which the bear- 
ing of the soldier was somewhat softened by the refinement of a better 
education than is to be found in tlm license of a camp. Ills career, though 
short, gave promise of considerable talent, which required only a fair field tor 
its development. But he v/as the child of misfortune, and his morning of life 
was overcast by clouds .and tempests. If his character, naturally benignant, 
sopietunes showed the fiery sparkles of the vindictive Indian temper, some 
apolo^ may he found, not merely in his blood, but in the circumstances of his 
situation. He was more sinned against than sinning ; and if conspiracy could 
ever find a justification it must be in a case like his, where, borne down by 
injuries heaped on his parent and himself, he could obtain no redress from the 
only quarter whence he had a right to look for it. With him the name of 
Almagro became extinct, and the fiiction of Chili, so long tlie terror of the 
land, passed away for ever. 

While these events were occurring in Cuzco, the governor learned that 
Qonzalo Pizarro had amved at Lima, where he showed himself greatly dis- 
contented with the state of things in Per*' He loudly complained that the 
government of the country, after his broiiier’s death, had not been placed in 
Iiis hands; and, as reported by some, he was now meditating schemes for 
getting possession of it. Vaca de Castro well knew tliat there would lie no 
i^k of evil counsellors to urge Gouzalo to this desperate step ; and, anxious to 
extinguish the spark of insurrection before it had been tanned by these turbu- 
lent spirits into a flame, he detached a strong body to Lima to secure that 
capital. At the same time ho ednunanded the presence of Gonzalo Pizarro in 
Cuzco; , 

That chief did not think it prudent to disregard the summons, and shortly 
after entered the Inca capital at the head of a well-armed body of cavaliers. 
He was at once admitted into the governor’s presence, when the latter dis- 
missed his guard, remarking that be had nothing to fear from a brave and 
loyal knight like Pizarro. He then questioned him as to his late adventmes 
in Canelas, and showed great sympathy for his extraordinary sufferings. He 
took care not to alarm his jealousy by any allusion to his ambitious schemes, 
and concluding by recouimending him, now that the tranquillity of the country 
was re-established, to retire and seek the repose he so much needed, on his 
valuable estates at Charcas. Gonzalo Pizarro, finding no ground open for a 
quarrel with the cool and politic governor, and probably feeling that he was at 
le^t not now in sufficient strength to warrant it, thought it prudent to take 
the advice, and withdrew to 1^ Plata, where he busied himself in working 
those rich mines of silver that soon put him in a condition for a more momen- 
tous enterprise than any he had yet attempted.*® 

Pedro Pl 8 aiTo,'*De 5 c«b. y Gonq.* MS. — general, dec. 7, lib. 6, cap. 1. 

Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 4. cap. 21.— Na- Pedro Pisarro, Deecub. y Conq., MS.— 

barro, Relaclon snmarta, MS. — Herrera, Hlet, Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 7, lib. 4, cap. 1 ; 
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. Thus rid of lii'. foniiidahlcj competitor, Vaca cle Castro occupied himself with 
measures for the settlement of tlie country. He began with his army, a part 
of which lift liad disbanded. But many cavaliers still remained, pressing tneir 
demands for a suitable recompense for their services. The.se tney were not 
disposed to undervalue, and the governor was happy to rid himself of their 
importmiities by (‘inploying them on distant exiieaitions, jimoug which was 
the exploration' of the country watered by the great Rio de la Plata. The 
boiling spirits of the high-mettled cavaliers, w'itriont some such vent, would 
soon liave thrown the whole country again into a state of fermentation. 

His next concern was to provide laws for the better government of the 
colony. He gave especial caic to the state of the Indian population, and 
established schoohs for teaching them Christianity. By varions provisions he 
endeavoured to secure them from the exactions of tlieir conciuerors, and 
encouraged the poor natives to transfer their own residence to the commtini- 
litvs of the wdiite men. He commanded the caciques to provide supplies for 
the or houses for the accommodation of travellers, which lay in their 

neighbourliuod, by wliich regidation he took away from the Spaniards a plaii- 
sil)le apology fur rapine, and greatly promoted facility of intercourse, lle.was 
walchfiil over the finances, uiuch dilapidated in the late troubles, and in 
se\eral iirstances retrenched what he deemed excessive reptn'ti mientos among 
tlie Con([ueror.s. This last act exposed him to much odium from the objects 
of it. But his measures w ere .'-o just and impartial tliat he was supported liy 
public opinion.^" 

Indeed, Vaca de C’astro's c*ondnct, from the hour of his arrival in the 
country, laid l)een such a^ to command le.sjiect and juovc him competeitt to 
tlie diiticult iMist for vdiicli lie had been selected. Without funds, without 
troop'', he had found the countiy, on Ids landing, in a state of anarchy ; yet, by 
courage and address, he had gradually acquired sullicient strength to (piell tlje 
insiirrectii -n. Tlioimh no soMier, he heal shown undaunted sjdrit and presence 
of mind in tlu* Iioiii of action, and niadi* Ins military ])rei)aratioiis with a 
forecast and di.scretion that excited the admiration of the nio.st o.xjierienced 
1 eterans. 

Jf he may he tliought to liave abused the mlvaiitage.s of victory by cruelty 
toAvards the conquered, it iiiiist be allow (ul that lie Avas not inHuenced by any 
motives of a peisoiial nature. He AAasi.a laAvyer, bred in Jiigh notions of royal 
jirerogative. Kehellion he lookeil u)Aon as an nnpardf)nahle crime; and, if nis 
a.n.stere nature was unrelenting in the exaction of justice, he lived in an iron 
age, Avhen justice wjis rarely teiiquMed by mercy. 

In his suh.seipient regulations for the .settleiiient of the country he shoAved 
equal inipaitiality and Avi.sdom. The colonists Avere deeply sensible of the 
lieiiefits of Ids administration, and afforded tlie best commentary on hi.s .ser- 
vices by petitioning the conit of Castile to continue him in tlie government of 
Peril.’' rnfortnnately, sucli was not the policy of the croAvn. 


lib. 0, c.ip, 3. — Zurato, Conq. dfl I’eru, lii^ 4, 
lup. 22. 

® Zarate, C(»nq. del Peru, lib. 4 , rap. 22. — 
Herrera, Hist, g^-iieral, de( 7, lib. o, mp. 2. 

'■ " I III escrivieron al in (’ludail del 
Cuzco, la > ilLi de la Plata, i otra'i Coitiiiiil> 


flades, auplicundole, qiie lew dexaae por Co- 
veriiador A Vaca de (Jaslro, enmo Persona, 
qiie i*rotodia con n-ctitiul, i que ia eulendut 
el iJovierrio de aipiellos Itelilos.” Hericrj, 
llist. general, luc. cit. 
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CIIAPTEll VII. 

ABUSES BY^THE ‘CONQUEIIOUS— CODE FOB THE OOLONIES— OREAT EXCITEMENT 
, IN PERU-7BLASCO NUNEZ TlJE VICEKuY—IIIS SEVERE rOLICY—OPPOSE D 
(JONZALU PIZARIIO, 

1643-1644. 

BeEorb continuing tlic narrative of events in Peru, we must turn to the 
niQtlicr-coiintiy» wliere important changes were in piogress in respect to the 
administration of the colonies. 

•Since his accession to the crown, Cliarlos the J''iftli had been chiefly en- 
grossed by the [)olitics of Europe, where a theatre was opened more stimulating 
' to his ambition than could be found in a struggle with the barbarian princes 
of the New World. Jn tin's (j[uarter, therefore, an mnpire almost unheeded, as 
it were, liad been siidered to giw iin, until it had expanded into dinionsions 
greater than those of his European (loniinions and destined soon to become far 
more opulenl. A scheme of government had, it is true, been devised, and 
laws enacted from time to time, for tlie regulation of the colonics. But these 
laws^Yere often accommodated ioss to the interests of the eolonies themselves 
tlian io those of the jiareut country; and when coiitiived in a fietter spirit 
» lliey uere but iiiiperh'clly executed ;*for the voice of authoiity, however loudly 
liroclaimod at home, too often died away in f(‘eble echoes before it had crosseil 
tlie waters. 

This state of things, and, indeed, the manner in Avhicli the Spanish terri- 
lories in the New World Jiad been originally acipiired, were most unfortunate 
both for the comiuered i ices and their masiers. Had the provinces gained 
By the Spaniards been the fruit of peaceful ae(|uisition, - of barter and nego- 
tiation,- or had tlieir coiuiuest been achieved under the immediate diiectioii 
of tlie governiiient, the inteiostsof the natives would have been more carefully 
protected. Eroni the supeiior civilization of tlie Indians in tbo Spanish 
^American colonies, they still continued after the Con (luest to remain on the 
ground, and to mingle in the .siiue conmuinities, with tin-, white men ; in this 
lorming an ol>vious contrast to the eoiidition of our own aborigines, who, 
shriiikiiifi from the contact of civilization, have withdrawn, as the latter has 
aAvanctxT, deepier and deeper into the heart of the wilderness. But the South 
Americaii Indian was (pialitied hy his previous institutions for a more ndined 
legislation than could be adapted to the wild hunters of the forest; and had 
the sovereign been there in person to .superintend his comiuests he could 
never liavo suttcred so large a portion of his vassals to be wantoniv sacrificed 
to the cupidity and cruelty of the handful of adventurers wli(» subdued tlieiii. 

But, as it was, the alhiir of reducing the counliy was committed to the 
liands of irresponsihlo individuals, soldiers of fortune, desperate adventiireiv, 
who entered on cornpicst as a game, which they were to play in the most 
unscrupulous manner, with little care but to win it. Receiving small en- 
couragement from the government, they were indebted to their own valour for 
success ; and the right of compiest, they conceived, extinguished every 
existing right in the unfortunate natives. The lands, the persons, of tlie 
con<piered races were parcelled out and appropriated by the victors as the 
legitimate spoilg of victory ; and outrages were pei-petrated every day, at 
the contemplation of which humanity shudders. 

These outrages, though nowhere perpetrated on so terrific a scale as in the 
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islands, where in a few years tliev had nearly annihilated the native popula- 
tion, were yet of sufficient magnitude in Peru to call down the vengeance of 
Heaven on the heads of their authors ; and the Indian might feel that this 
vengeance was not long delayed, when he beheld his oppressors wrangling 
over tlieir miserable spoil and turning their swords against each other. PerUy 
as already mentioneti, was subdued by adventurers, for the most part, of a 
lower and more ferocious stamp than those who followed the banner of Cortes. 
The cliaracter of the followers partook in some measure of that of the leaders 
in their resi)ective enterprises. It was a sad fatality for the Incas ; for the 
reckless soldiers of Pizarro were better suited to contend with the fierce A^c 
than with the more refined and effeminate Peruvian. Intoxicated by the 
unaccustomed possession of poiver, and without the least notion of the wpon- 
sibilities which attached to their situation as masters of the land, they too 
often abandoned themselves to the indulgence of every whim which cruelty 
or caprice could dictate. Not unfrequeutly, says an "unsuspicious witness, 
1 have seen the Spaniards, long after the Conquest, amuse themselves by 
hunting down the natives with bloodhounds fur mere sport, or in order to 
train their dogs to the game I ‘ The most unbounded scope W'as riven to 
licentiousness. The young maiden was torn without remorse from the arms 
of her family to gratify the passion of her brutal conqueror.^ The. sacred 
Louses of the Virgins of the Sim w^ere broken open and violated, and the 
cavalier swelled his harem with a troop of Indian girls, making it seem that 
Crescent would have been a much more fitting symboljfor his banner than the 
immaculate Cross.® 

But the dominant passion of the Spaniard was the lust of gold. For this 
he shrank from no toil him>elf, and was merciless in his exactions of labour 
from liis Indian slave. Unfoitunatcly, Peru abounded in mines which too well 
repaid this labour ; and human life was the item of least account in the esti- 
mate of the Conquerois. Under his Incas, the Peruvian was never suffer^ 
to be idle; but the task imposed on him was always proportioned to his. 
•strength. He had his seasons of rest and refreslnnent, and was welP pro- 
tected against the inclemency cf the weather. Every care wa.s shown for bis 
personal safety. But the Spaniards, while they taxed the strength Of the 
native to the utmost, deprived him pf the means of repairing it when 
exhausted. They suttered the provident arrangements of tlie Incas tor foil 
into decay. The granaries were emptied ; the nocks were wasted in riotous 
living. They were slaughtered to gratify a mere epicurean whim, and many 
a llama was destroyed solely for the sake of the Drains,— a dainty morseh 
much coveted by the Spaniards.* So reckless was the spirit of destruction 
after the Conquest, says Ondegavdo, the wise governor of CuZco, that in four 
years more of these animals perished than uifour hundred in the times of the 
Incas.* The flocks, once so numerous over the broad table-lands, were now 

' “Espafioles hai que criau pciros carni- rales, MS. 
ceros i los uvexan S matar [ndios, lo qua] pro- ” ** Ka general el vicio del amancetMiidlento 
curan (I las vecea por pasatiempo, i ver si lo con Indias, i algunos tieueti cantl^ dellas 

hacen l>lea los perros.'* ReUcionque did el como en Herrallo.^' Ibid., MS. ' 

Provisor Morales sobre las cosas que con- * *' Mndios E^afioles ban mnetib 1 llbatan 
venian provorse en el Peru, MS. increible (^ntfda^de ovriat por ctmiet solo loa 

° "Quo los .JuBtlcias dan ceSulas do Ano^ sesos, baeer ;>astrio8 del iuetano 1 candelas 
conas quo por otros terminos los liacen bs- de la graOa. ' O^al bambre general.*' Rel. 
eVavos d vivlr contra su volunfcad, dici.ndo: . del Provlior MorawSi |IS. 

Por la presente danios licencla.d vos KulantH **Se ptiedv abnttargtte bicleron mas dabo 

para tpie os podais servlr de tal liidio 6 de ial Ipa ItepaPolea ep aolos qiutro aftos, que cl 
India 4 lo podais tomar o sacar doqde quienr Ihgaen qiuatrodentda.'* Oiidegardo, llel.Scg.. 
quo lo bailaredes.'* del ProVlsor Mq- MS. 
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thinned to a scanty mimbeiiV that sought shelter in the fasttiesses of the Andes. 
The poor Indian, withotit food^r^ithout the warm fleece which furnished him 
a defence against the cold, now wandered half starved and naked over tlie 
plateau. Bvea those who had aided the Spaniards in* the conouest fared no 
better ; and many, an Inca noble roamed a mendicant over the lands wheriehe 
once held rule, and if driven, perchance, by his necessities to purloin some- 
thing from the superfluity of nis conquerors, he expiated it by a miserable 
deatn.® ' 

It is tnic, there good men, missionaries, faithful to their callihgi who 
wrought hard in the spiritual conversion of the native, and who, touch^ by 
his misfortunes, would gladly have interposed their arm to shield him from 
his oppressons.^ But too often the ecclesiastic became infected by the general 
spitttif licentiousness ; and the religious fraternities, who led a life of easy 
indulgence on the lands cultivated by their Indian slaves, were apt to think 
le^ of the salvation of their souls than of profiting by the labour of their 
bodies.* 

Yet still there were not wanting good and wise men in the colonies, who 
from time to tunc raised the voice of lemonstrance against these abuses, and 
who carried their complaints to the foot of the throne. To the credit of the 
government, it must also ])e confessed that it was solicitous to obtain such 
information as it could, botli from its own ofiicers and from commissioners 
deputed expressly for the purpose, whose voluminous communications throw 
a,nood of light on the Internal condition of the country and furnish the best 
materials for the historian.® But it was found nuich easier to get this infor- 
mation than to profit by it. 


•‘"^Aliora no tien<?n que comer ni domlo 
^eitiorar, 1 abi van a huitaUo corno holian. 
delito pQT qoe han aorc^tlo <1 inuchos.” llel 
del IVoviMjr Morales, MS — 'riils and eotno of 
lUc precedlOR citations, as tlie reader >vjll see. 
have Imn lakeii from the MS of the Uachclor 
J.uis de Morales, who lived eighteen or twenty 
years In Ciizco, and in 1541, about the litur of 
Yaea de Castro’s coming to Peru, prepared a 
Mei^rJal for thp government, enibiocing a 
liandrc’d and nine chapters. Jt treats of the* 
condfifon of the country, and the remedies 
which suggested themselves to the benevolent 
mtud of iU‘ author. Tlie emperor's notes on 
the iqargin show that it received attention at 
court. There is no reason, so far as 1 am 
aware, to distrust the testimony of the writer, 
and Mufloz has made some sensible extracts 
from It for his inestimable collection. 

* Katlmr Naliarro notices twelve mlssfon- 
aHes, seme of his own ordet, whose zealous 
labours and miracles for the conversion of the 
Indians he deems worthy of comparison with 
those of the twelve Apostles of Christianity. 
It is a pity thdt history, while it has com< 
memorated the- names of so many persecutors 
of the poor heathen, should have omitted 
those of their heneihetors i *' Tomo su djvina 
Magestad por ibattumepto 12 solos religlosos 
pobres. descahEDh 1 desconocldoe, 6 del orden 
de la Meroefl, 4 de Piedtcadores. 1 3 de iian 
FrancfscOi obfaroiw Ip miemoque los' 12 apo- 
atoloB en la converskm de todo el unlverso 
snundo.'* liabarro, Belaelon sumarla, MS. 

• “Todos los convontoB de Domlnicos f 


''creenarios tienen repartimientos. Ninguno 
dellos ba doirinado ni convertldo im Indio. 
Procuran sacar dellos quanto pueden, traba- 
jarles en gmngerias; con esta i con otras 
limoBuas cnriqUi'cen. Mai egemplo. Ademas 
convendiano pasen frailes sino precedlendo 
diligentc examen de Mda i dotrina." (Bela- 
cion de Ja.B cosas que S M. deve proveer para 
los reynus del Peru, einbiada desUe los Reyes 
H la Curte |x>r el LIconclado Martel Santoyo, 
de quicri vu fiimada en principios de 1542, 
MS. ) This statement of the licentiate shows 
u diueient side of tlu* picture from that above 
quoted from Father Noharre. Yet they are 
not irreconcilable. Human nature has both 
its lights and its shadow s. 

■’ I have several of Uiese Memorials or ife- 
7aci&neSf as they arc called, in my possession, 
drawn up by residents in answer to queries 
propounded by government. These queries, 
while their groat object is to ascerta.n the 
nature of existing abuses, and to invite' the 
suggestion of remedies, are often directed to 
the laws and usages of the ancient Incas. 
The responses, therefore, are of great vqltte Co 
the hist4>rical inquirer. The most important- 
of these documents In my possession is that 
by Ondogardo, governor of Cuzco, cdveftog 
nearly four hundred folio pages, once forming 
part of Lord Kingsborough's valuable eottec*' 
tion. It is impossible to peruse these ela- 
hocate and conscientious reports without a 
4oep conviction of^ the pains taken by "tbs 
erhW to aseertalU the natnte of the abuses *n 
the domestic government of the colonies, and 
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In loll, Charles tlie Fifth, who had been much occupied by the affairs of 
Germany, revisited his ancestral dominion!^ where his attention was impera- 
tively called to the state of the colonies. Several memorials in relation to it 
were laid before him ; but no one pressed the matter so strongly on the royal 
conscience as Las Casas, afterwfirds Bishop of Chiapa. This good ecclesiastic, 
whose long life had been devoted to those benevolent labours Avhich gained 
him the honourable title of Protector of the Indians, liad just completed his 
celebiated treatise on the destruction of the Indians, the most remarkable 
record, probably, to be found of human wickedness, butlwhich, unfortunately, 
loses much of its effect from the credulity of the writer and his obvious ten- 
dency to exaggerate. 

In 1542, Las Casas placed his manuscript in the hands of his royal master. 
That same year a council Mas called at Valladolid, composed chiefly of jurists 
and theologians, to devise a system of laws for the legulation of the American 
colon ie^i. 

Las Casas apjvared hpfoie this body, and made an elaljorate argument, of 
which a part only ha> been given t(» the puhlii'. lit' there assumes, as a fun- 
damental projiositiun, that the Imlians were by the law t>f nature free ; that, 
as vassals of the crown, tluy hatl a uglil to its jiroteetion, and should be 
declared free from that time, without exception and for ever.^'‘ He sustains 
this proposition liy a great ^ariet3' of arguments, com])rehending the substance 
of most that has liecn since urged m the same cause by the friends of luuiianity. 
Ho touches on the grouml <»t expediency, showing that without the inter- 
ference of governiiieiit the Indhiii lace liiust he gradually exterminated by 
the systematic oppression of the Spamaids. In conclusion, ’ lie maintains that 
if tlie Indians, as it was pretended, would not labour unless compelled, the 
white men would still tinu it for Ids interest to v ultivate the soil ; and that 
if he should not be able to <io so, that ciicumstancc would give him no right 
over the Indian, since LVe/ not aU<nc evtl that fjooff come of iV." 
This loft’ morality, it will he renieinbered, was from the lios of a Dominican, 
in the si.xtoenth century, one of th(‘ order that founded the Impdsition, and 
in the very country where the liery tiihniial was then in most active opera- 
tion ! ** 

The arguments of Las Casas encountered all the opposition naturally to Ijo 
expected from indiffcrchce, sellishness, ibid bigotry. They 'were also resisted 
by some persons of just and benevolent views in his audience, who, wliile they 
admitted the general correctness of Jus reasoning and felt deep sympjithy for 

its iioncst purpose to atnmU tlioni L'nfor- clavos." Carta <Io VuIvcuIp al KrnperjiUor^ 
tiinatcly, in tliis laudatilf purpo><(‘ it was not ^iS 

oftfij seconded by flu* f Jionista tlieui'flvcf,. “ “La loi do Dieu dofend do ffiire le mal 

The perpetual emancipation ot the In- pour <iu'il on ie->ultc <lu bieu." (Kuvres do 

diaiiR is urged in the most emphutn iiiaiiner Ca-as, evoquo do Chiapa, trad, par Llo- 

by another bishop, nWi a Dominican, but loiite (I’uris, 1H2‘J), tom. i. p. 251. 
bearing certainly very little resemblance to It is a cm lous coincidence tliat this argu- 

Las Casas. Fray Valverde makes this one of ment ot Las Casas stiould haveheou first pub- 

thc prominent topics in a coinmunication, lisbed- in a translated form, indeed— by a 

already cited, to the government, the general secretary of the Irifiulsltion. Llorente. 'Phe 

scope of which must be admitted to do more origirial still remains in MS. It is singular 

credit to his humanity than some oi the pas- that these voliiraoH, containing the views of 

sages recordi d of him in histoid': “A. V. M. thi.s great phiiabtbropist on topics of such 

representaran alia los conr|uLstadoies muchon interest to r.umanity, should not have been 

servicios, dandolos por causa para quo los more freely consulteil, or at least cited, by 

dexe servlr de los mdlos como <Ie esclavos : those who have since trod in his footsteps. 

V. M. se los tienc mui bien pagados en los They are an arsenal from which many a ser- 

{ mjverhos que han avldo desta tierra, y no viceable weapon for the good cause might be 

os ha de pagar con Imzer d sue vasal !• >8 es- borrowed. 
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the wrongs of the natives, yet doubted whether his scheme of reform was not 
fraught with greater evils than those it was intended to correct. For Las 
Casas was the uncompromising friend of freedom. He intrenched himself 
strondy on the ground of natural right, and, like some of the reformers of our 
own aay, disdained to calculate the consequences of carrying out the principle 
to its full and unqualified extent. His earnest eloquence, instinct with the 
generous love of humanity and fortified by a host of facts, which it was not 
easy to assail, prevailed over his auditors. The result of their deliberations 
was a code of ordinances, Avhich, however, far from being limited to the wants 
of the natives, had particular reference to the European population, and the 
distractions of the country. It was of general application to all the American 
colonies. It will be necessary here only to point out some of the provisions 
having immediate reference to Pern. 

The Indians were declared true .and loyal vassals of the crown, and their 
freedom as such was fully recognized. Yet, to maintain inviolate the gua- 
rantee of the government to the Conquerors, it was decided that those law- 
fully possessed of slaves might still retain them ; but at the death of the 
present proprietors tliey were to revert to the crown. 

It was provided, however, that slaves, in any event, should be forfeited by 
all those who had shown themselves unworthy to hold them by neglect or 
ill usage ; by all public finictioimries, or such as iiad held offices under the 
government; by ecclesiastics and leligious 1 corporations ; and, lastly, —a 
sweeping clause, — by all who had taken a criminal part in the feuds of 
Almagro and Pizarro. 

It was further ordered that the Indians should be moderately taxed ; that 
they should not be compelled to laboin- where they did not choose ; and that 
where, from i)articular circumstances, this was made necessary, they should 
receive a fair compeiisation. It was also decree<i that, as the repartimientos 
of land were often excessive, tliey should in such cases be reduced ; and that 
where proprietors had been guilty of a notorious abuse of their slaves their 
estates should be forfeited .altogelfier. 

As Peru had always shown a spirit of insubordination, which reciuired a 
more vigorous interposition of authority than neces.sary in tlie otlier 
colonies, it was resohed to send a viceroy to tliat Ciaintiy, who should display 
a state and be armed w'ith powers tli;ft iiiight make him a more fitting repre- 
sentative of the sovereign. He was to be accompanied by a Royal Audience, 
consisting of four judges, with extensive jiowers of jurisdiction, both criminal 
and civil, who, besides a court of justice, should constitute a sort of council to 
advise with and aitl the viceroy. The Audience of Panama was to bo dis- 
solved, and the new tribunal, with the vice-king’s court, w.as to he established 
at Los Keyes, or Jjiiiui, as it now be^an to he called,— licnceforth the metro- 
polis of the Wpanish empire on the Pacific.'^ 

Such were some of the jirincipal features of tliis remarkable code, which, 
touching on the most delicate relations of ^ooiety, broke up the very founda- 
tions of property, and by a stroke of the pen, as it were, converted a nation of 
slaves into freemen. It would have re(piirea, we may suppose, but little fore- 
cast to divine that in the remote regions of America, and especially in Peru, 
where the colonists had been liitlierto accustomed to unbounded license, a 
reform so salutary in essential points could be enforced thus summarily 
only at the price of a revolution. Yet the ordinances received the sanction 

The provisions of this celebratcMl cotlo liters. Herrera gives them in extenso. 
are to be found, with more or less — geneially Hist, geueiul, dec. 7, lib, C, cap. 5. 

loss-accuracy, In the various coiiteniiioiary 
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of the emperor that same year, and in November, 1543, were published at 
M^rid.“ , 

No sooner was their import known tharj it was conveyed by nipefpns 
letters to the colonists from their friends in Spain. The tidings deW like, 
wildfire over the laud, from Mexico to Chill. Men were astounded at the 
prospect of the ruin that awaiteil them. In Perti, imrticiilarly; there Was 
scarcely one that could hope to escape the operation of the law., Few there 
were who had not taken part, at some time or other, iti the civil feu® of 
Alinagro and Pizarro ; and still fewer of those that remained who would 
not be entangled in some one or other of the insidious clauses that seemed 
spread out, like a web, to ensnare them. ' * 

The wdiolc country was thrown into commotion. Men assembled lupiuL 
tuously in the squares and public places, and, as the regulations wefe made 
known, they were receive<l witli univei-sal groans and hisses. “ la this thp 
fruit,” they cried, of all our toil i Is it for this that we have poured out our 
blootl like water 1 Now that we are broken down by hardshiiis and sufferings, 
to be left at the end of onr campaigns as poor as at the beginning? Is this 
the way government rewards our services in winning for it an empire? The 
government has done little to aid us in making the conquest, and wha.t we 
have we may thank our own good swords ; aiul with these same swords,” they 
continued, warming into menace. “ we know how to defend it.” Then, strip- 
ping up his sleeve, the ^var-worn veteran bared his arm, or, exposing his 
naked bosom, pointed to his scars, as the best title to his estates.** 

The governor, Vaca de Castro, watched the storm’ thus gathering from; all 
quarters, witli the deepest concern. He was himself in the very heart Of dis- 
aflection ; for Cuzco, tenanted by a mixed and lawless population, was so far 
louioved iu the depths of the mountains that it had much less intercourse 
with the parent country, and was consequently much less under her influenesp, 
than the great towns oh the coast. The people now invoked the governor ^ 
protect them against the tyranny of the court ; but he endeavoured to calm 
the agitation by representing that by these violent measures they wo«^ only 
defeat their own object, lie counselled them to name deputies to Jay tJieir 
petition before the crown, stating the impracticability of the present sclienie 
of reform, and praying for tlie repeal of it ; and he conjured them to wait 
patiently for the arrival of the viceroy, viio might lie prevailed on to suspend 
the ordinances till further advices could be received from Castile. 

But it was not easy to still the tempest ; and the people now eagerly 
for some one whose interests and sympathies might lie with theirs, and whose 
position in the community might afford them protection. The person to 
whom they naturally turned in this crisis was Gonzalo Pizarro, the last in 
the Land of that family who had led the armies of the Conquest, —a cavalier 
whose gallantry and {lopular manners had made him always a favourite with 
the people. lie was now beset with applications to interpose in their behalf 
with the gdverimient and shield them from the oppressive ordlDauees* 

Casafl pressed the matter liomtttn ll.—Bcnalcaxar, in a letter to (^vles the 

the ruyal conscience, by representing that the Fifth, Indulges in a strain of ipVectiVO i^ihat 

Papal isM had conceded ibe' right of conquest the ordinances, which, hy ' Ji|;|ii|^ing the 

to th6 jSpadish sovetfigns on the e.^clu8lvo plaotei^or their Indtaa vdav^ must ihevlt- 

conditfon of oonvertlng the lieathen, and that ably r^nce tllp cohntiy tp hfggary.; .|)efial< 

the Almighty would < hold, ^fm accountable cazar wafr a conqueror, luid one of the most 

for the execution of this trust. Orlurres de refq)ectable of Ids caft^ Rid arilinhent is a 

l^as Casas, ubl supra. (4>edTTien of the ftu^ntiig'of MS party 

' * Carta de Gonzalo rizaitn £ Pedro de Val- on this subject, and presents a decided counter- 

divla, MS., deade Loa Rf^yes; 31 dO Oct., 1638. bhWt to that of Us Casas. Carta de Betial- 

—Zarate. Conq, del Peru, lib. 5, cap, 1.— eSzar hi ffimpeMdor, MS,, desafe CSU, 28 do 

Ilwrera, Hist. g('nr%l,<ke, ?, Ub. 0, cap. 10, Mclenibre, l&4t. ' 
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But Goiizalo PizaiTO was at Charcas^ busily occupied in exploring the rich 
veiwj of Potosi, whose silver fountains, just brought into light,* were soon tp 
pour stiii streams of wealth over Europe. Though gratified with this appeal 
to\hl8 protection, the cautious cavalier was more, intent on providing for the 
means of enterprise than on plunging prematurely into it ; and, while he 
SSOfetly encouraged the malecontents, he did not commit himself by taking 
partdn any revolutionary movement. At the same period he received letters 
from Vaca de Castro,— whose vigilant eye watched all the aspects of the time, 
— cautioning him and his friends not to be seduced, by any wild schemes of 
reform, from their allegiance. And, to check still further these disorderly 
movements, the governor ordered his alcaldes to arrest every man guilty of 
seditious language and bring him at once to punishment. By this firm yet 
temperate conduct the minds of the populace were overawed, and there was a 
temporary lull iu the troubled waters, while all looked anxiously for the coming 
of the viceroy.*® 

The person selected for this critical post was a knight of Avila, named 
Blasco Nufiez Vela. He was a cavalier of ancient family, handsome in person, 
though now somewhat advanced in years, and reputed iJrave and devout. He 
had filled some offices of I'espoiisibility t(> the satisfaction of Charles the Fifth, 
by whom he was now a()pomted to this post iu Peru. The selection did no 
credit to the monarch’s discernment. 

It mky seem strange that this important place should not have been be- 
stowed dll Vaca de Castro, filready on the spot, and who had shown himself so 
well qualified to fill it. Jlut ever since that officer’s mission to Peru there had 
been a series of assassinations, insurrections, and civil wars, that menaced the 
wretched colony with ruin ; and, though his w'ise administration had now 
brought things into order, the comn. inication with the Indies was so t^trdy 
that the results ot Ids policy w’ere not yet fully disclosed. As it was designed, 
moreovef, to make important innovations in the government, it was thought 
better to send some one wlio would have no personal prejudices to encounter, 
fiX)m the part he had already taken, and who, coming directly from the court 
arid clothed with extraordinary powers, iniglit present himself with greater 
authority than could one who had become familiar to the people in an inferior 
capacity. The monarch, however, wrote a letter with his own hand to Vaca 
de Castro, in which he thanked that officer for his past services, and directed 
him, after aiding the new viceroy with the fruits of his large experience^ to 
retui'ri to Castile and take his seat in the Royal Council. Letters of a similar 
complimentary kind ^vere sent to the loyal colonists who had stood by the 
governor in the late troubles of the country. Freighted with these testi- 
monials, and with the ill-.starred ordinances, Blasco Nufiez embarked at San 
Lucar on the 3rd of November, 1543. He w as attended by the four judges of 
the Audience, and by a numerous retinue, that he might appear in the state 
befitting his distinguished rank.*^ 

About the middle of the following Janua^, 1544, the viceroy, after a favour- 
able passage^ landed at Nombre de Dios. » He found there a vessel laden with 
silver from the Peruvian mines, ready to sail for Spain. His fii*st act was to 
lay oh embargo on }tior the government, as containing the proceeds of slave 
labour. After this extraordinary measure, taken in opposition to the advice 

Coria da BenaleasSr al Kmperador, MS., Carta de Gonzalo Ptzarro d ViUUt^yu MS. 

ubi Bnpra.-~Z«fate,Oonq. del Peru, ubl aupra. —Herrera. Hiat. Qeiicral, dec. 7. Ub.'d, cap. a. , 
— Pedro Plaatio* IJescub. y »Cou<i.» MS.— — Femandear, Hist, del Pern, Parte 1. lib. 1. 
Carte de donzklo Eisaito d Valdivia, MS. — C.-- Zarate; MS. 

Muntealooe, Annalaa, MS., afio 1643. 
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of tlic Audience, he crossed the Isthmus to Paiiniua. Here he gave sure 
token of his future policy, by causing more than llnce Iiundred Indians, wiio 
liad been brought by their owners from Peru, to be liberated and sOllt back 
to their own country.* This high-hamled measure created the greatest 
sensation in the city, and was strongly resisted ()y the judges of the Audience. 
Tliey besought him not to begin thus precipitately to execute his commission, 
l)ut to wait till his arri\al in the colony, when he should have taken time to 
acquaint himself somewliat with the country and with the temper of tlie 
people. But Blasco Nufiez coldly replied that “ he had come, not to tamper 
with the laws, nor to discuss their merits, but to execute them, — and execute 
them he w’ould, to the lettei, whatever might be the consequence.’*® This 
answer, and the peremptory tone in which it wais delivered, promptly adjourned 
the debate ; for the judges saw that debate was useless with one who seemed 
to consider all remonstrance as an attempt to turn liim from his duty, and 
whose ideas of duty precludeJ all discretionary exercise of authority, even 
where the public goo<l demanded it. 

Leaving the Audience, as one of its body was ill, at I^anama, the viceroy 
proceeded on his way, and, coasting down the shores of the Pacific, on the 
fourth of March he disembarked at 'I'limhez. He was well received by the loyal 
inhabitants ; his autliurity ivas publicly proclaimed, and the people were over- 
awed by the disj)lay of a luagiiihcence and state sucli as lunl not till then been 
scon in Peru. He took an early occasion to intimate his future line of jiolicy 
by liberating a number of Indian slaves on the application of their cacuiues. 
He tin'll proceeded by land towards the south, amt showed his determination 
to conform in his own person to the strict letter of the onlinances, by causing his 
baggage to bo (‘arried by nudes, where it was practicahh^ ; and whore absolutely 
necessivry to make um* of Indians, he jiaid them fairly for their services.’® 

The whole country was throwm into consternation by rejiorts of tlie pro- 
ceedings of tluj vircroy, and of lus conversations, most uiiguarded, which were, 
eagerly circulated, and, no doubt, often exaggerated. ^Meetings were again 
called in the cities. Discussions were lield on the ex[»ediency of resisting his 
farther progress, and a deputation of citizens from (Ju/.co, wlio AU*re then in 
Lima, strongly urged the people to close the gates of that capital against him. 
Ihit Vaca de C’asLiv) had also left Cuzco hu the latter city on the eailiest 
intimation of the \iceroy’s approach, and, with some diHicidty, he prevailed 
on the inhabitants not to swerve from their loyalty, but to receive their ntnv 
ruler with suitable honours, and trust to his calmer judgment for postjioning 
the execution of the law till the case could be laid before the throne. 

But the groat body of the .Spaniards, after wdiat tlieyhml hoard, had slender 
confidence in the relief to he obtained from this quarter. They now^ turned 
with more eagerness than (*ver towards Conzalo Pizarro ; anil letters and 
addresso.s poured in upon him from all parts of the country, inviting him to 

** ** Estft’i y otras cosas le dixo el Licon- nlgunos ni dilnciDiies.’' rernandez, Hist del 
riailo q^rutc : que no fiieroii al gusto del IVrn. I’arte 1, lU). I, cap. li. 

Vircy: antes se cnojo miuho por olio, y rc- *■’ Zarate, Conq. del J'eru, lib. 5, cap 2. — 
sjwndlo con nlgnna uspere/a: jurainlo, que Ecniundez, Hist, del I'erii, ubi supra.^ -Carta 
aula de executar las ordenangas conioetiellas de llunzalo PizaiTo a Valdivia, MS. — MontC' 
sc coDtenia: sin espeiar para cllo teriulnos Hiiio.s, Aniiales, MS., afio 1544. 

rCie/a de Leon describes this act us “a other places where they bad taiccn .ernge, 
Jn^t tiling" in itself, but nio.'Jt disastrous to and bound as captives in order to be restored 

those whose wroiigB it was Uitcnded to re- to frwidom. Many died on slilpboard on their 

dress. Many of the iTidmns woie attached to way back to Peru. Tercero Libio de las 

their ma-sters, and so averse to letnrninK that Gnerras rivlles, MS.—Kn.] 

they had to be diagged from the chUTchesand 
v 
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lAke on himself the office of their protector. These applications found a more 
favourable response than on the former occasion.* 

Thei‘#were, indeed, many motives at work to call Gonzaloiinto action. It 
was to his family mainly that Spain was indebted for this extension of her 
cdonial empire ; and he had felt deeply aggrieved that the government of the 
colony should be trusted to other hands than his. lie had felt this on the 
arrival of Vaca de Castro, and much more so when the appointment of a 
viceroy proved it to be the settled policy of the crown to exclude his family 
from the inanag;ement of afiairs. llis brother Hernando still langiiished in 
prison, andjm himself was now to be sacrificed as the principal victim of the 
fatal ordinances. For Avho had taken so prominent a part in the civil wiir 
with the elder Almagro ! And the viceroy was currently reported — it may 
have been scandal — to have intimated that Pizarro would be dealt with ac- 
cordingly.®® Yet there was no one in the country who had so great a stake, 
who had so much to lose by the revolution. Abandoned thus by the govern- 
ment, he conceived that ii was now time to take care of himself. 

Assembling some eighteen or tw'cnty cavaliers in whom lie most trusted, and 
taking a large amount of silver, drawn from the mines, he acceiited the invita- 
tion to repair to Ouzcd As he approached this capital, ho was met by a 
numerous body of the citi /ens, who came out to welcome him, making the air 
ring witli their shouts, as tlicy saluted him with the title of Procurator-General 
of Peru. The title was speedily confirmed hy the iniinicipality of the city, 
A\ho invited him to head adepntation to Lima, in order to state their griovaiiccs 
to the viceroy and solicit the jirescnt suspension of tlie ordinanc(‘s. 

But the spark of ambition was kindU*-! in the liosom of Pizari o. lie felt strong 
in the affections of the people ; and, ^ om tlic more elevated iiosition in which 
ho now stood, his d( ures took a loftier and mure unbounded laiige. Yet, if ho 
Iiarbourcd a criminal ambition in his breast, he skilfully veiled it from others, — 
perhaiis from himself. Tlie^only object lie jirofessed to 1ia>e in view was the 
good of the people;®^ a suspicious phrase, usually meaning the good of the 
individual. lie now demanded j>ermission to raise and organize an armed 
force, with the fiuther title of Captain -General. His vie\ss were entirely 
pacific ; but it was not safe, unless strongly luotectiul, to urge them on a person 
of the viceroy’s impatient and arbitrary temjier. It was further contended by 
PizaiTo’s friends tliat such a force wa^ deinaiuled, to rid the country of their 
ohl enemy the Inca ]\]auco, who hovered in the neighbouring mountains with 
a body of warriors, ready at the first opportunit}^ to descend on the Spaniards. 


*' It ^^a.s nut fair,” tl>e viceroy Kai»l, ‘'llml 
the country Rtiuiild rpinuiii lonper in the bands 
uf niuletPcrH and SA\]ncherds buiuding to the 
origin of the l‘i/.arros), and he take 

measures to restore it to tlie crown ” “t^ue 
asi me la liavia do corlar [la eabe/.il a nil i a 
todos lo8 que haviaii seido nutal)lenieiite, 
romo el docla. ciilpados cn la baialla dc la.s 
Salinas i eu las diferencias de Almagro, i qiie 


nna tarra como <‘Sta no ora justo que estu- 
vioKq^en poder do gc'iite tan \axa que llamava 
el a Ion <leNta tnira 2 »orqnoros 1 arrieros, sino 
que estiu i(‘Pe toda on la t’orona real.” Carta 
de tiOMAilo Ib^ano a Valdivia, MS. 

“ Dun ndo quo no queria nada para sinti 
si, para el beiiehi iiniveisal, 1 que por todos 
liuMado ponei todaa sum fuer^ON.” Herrera, 
Hist, general, dec. 7, lib. 7, caij. 20. 


• [The first messages, according to Ciezade 
Leon, reaped him in the middle of the night, 
warning him that the viceroy intended to cut 
off his bead ; on which he remarked, •• Juro A 
Nuostra i^fior^ que yo se la cortare u el prl- 
mero,” and, mounting before daylight, bo 
hastened to Gbaquf. Here he listened to the 
letters which poured in in such numbers that, 
when they subsequently fell into tbe bands o*" 


the Ibe.Mldcnt (iasca, three secretaries were 
employed continuously during four days in 
reading them, -a fact w’hich seems to indi- 
cate that tbe IMzarros were themselves the 
only illiterate penions among tbe Conquerors. 
Gonzalo, however, still hesitated, and was 
often seen in tears. Gueiras civiles, MS.— 
Kd.J 
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The imiiiicijpality of Cuzco hesitated, as well it might, to confer iX)wei\s so ht 
beyond its legitimate authority. But Plzarro avowed lus purpose, in ca$c fit 
Tetusal, to decline the oftice of Procurator ; and the efforts ot his 
Imcked by those ’of the people, cat length sileiVced the scruples o! . the WMS- 
trates, who bestowed on the ambitious chief the military command to whicii 
he aspired. Pizarro accepted it with the modest assurance that he did i(p 
“purely from regard to the interests of the king, of the Indies, and, above all, 
ofPerii!”“* 


CHAPTER VIII. . _ 

!rnB VICLROY ARRIVES AT LIMA— OON2ALO PIZAIIUO MARCHES FROM CUZCO— 
DEATH or THE INCA MAXCO — RASH CONDUCT OF THE V ICE ROV— SEIZED 
AND DEPOSED DV TETU AUDIENCE — OON2ALO moCLAlMED GOVERNOR OP 
PERU. 

1644. 

While the events recorded in the preceding pages were in progress. Biasco 
Nunez had been journeying towards Lima. But the alienation which his con- 
chict had already caused in the minds of the colonists was shown in the cold 
reception which he occasionally experienced on the route, and in the scanty 
actxmimodations nixividedfor him and hh rctimie. In one plat’o where he took 
up his quarters he found an ominous inscription over the door:. “He that 
takes my property must expect to pay for it with his life.*’ * Neither daunted 
nor diverted from his purpo.se, the iilflexible viceroy held on his way towards 
the capital, where the inhabitants, preceded by Vaca do Castro and the muni- 
cipal authorities, came, out to receive liiin. He entered in great state, uiulOr a 
canopy of crimson cloth embroidered with the arm.s of 8piUii and supported, by . 
stout poles or slaves of solid silver, which were borne by the memberaof the 
municipality. A cavalier, liolding a mace, the emblem of authority, rode liefon^ 
him; and after the oaths of ofhee were mlininistered in the council-dunuVer 
the procession moved towards the cathtdral, where I'e JJmm was sung^ and 
Blasw Nufiez was installed in his new dignity of viceroy of Pent.® 

His first act was to procl*aiin his determination in rc.spect to tlie ordinances. 
He had no warrant to su.'<pciid their execution. He should fulfil his commis- 

’'■* " Accptc In V'jr ver qiie on el In hacU 
servldo 4 Hlos i k S. M., I Rran bipn u esDv 
tierra 1 goiieraimente tf todas laH Indias." 

de (lonzuto Tuarro A Valdivia, MS. — 

Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 7. lib. 7, <an. It), 

‘Jrt. — Zarate. (a«m. del Peru, lib. 5. cap. 4, s. 

Fernande/., Hist, del Peru, Parle 1, lib. 1, 

< dp, S. -MaiUesiiiuH. AnnaU>«(, MS., afid 1544. 

* *‘.4 qulen me vimero k qiiltar ml ha- 
cienda, quiiarlti lie la Vfda."— Herrera, Hist, 
general; dec. 7, Rb. 7, cap. is. 

**Bntr6 en la cibda^ de Lima Z 17 de 
^(ayo'de 1 544 f saliole A reoibir todo eV pnebln 
.i pi4 y dcaballo doa tirns de balleata del pue- 
blo, j A ]a«ntrada de la dbdiul eetaba uA area, 
tHunfal de verde con laa Armae deKsbaUd, ^ 

4a» de la minina clbdad ', eataban le 
el Keglmleiiio y /ijstida, y oftdalf^a del Uey 


con ropas largaa, haata ^0 de canaeaf, y 
tin palio del ine^intM^armeai aforrauQ en lo 
ine^nio, con oclio baraa gaamet^ldaa de plata 
y toiuaronle debaju todoa il plOt^eada Uegidor 
y Justlcia con una bara del palfo* y el Vlrrey 
en Hii caballocou (as ma^qa delante toniAronIe 
Juramento en un llbro mlaal. y jurd db Uts 
guacilac y 6umpUr todae aus y pro- 

vialont'e de S. M. i y luetfo fiieroci deata ma- 
iiera Wta la Igleala^ EjallerOti lea \c^erlgp» 
copjla cruKl^ lapuiR^'y ta derttro 

car4an<^> 7b deum k<ut^ 7 i«ri, y wpttea qne 
obo dfche fU of»elon,i fUe deb el dabildo y tula 
la eindad i bu palacib fild' iX$cebldo y 
ub parlamentd bi^ye xbntetild A 

toda l4 'gent€,'* KelaQrOTr’Me'iftsjiknoesoH del 

Pern deade qub bnirtf cl 
acabcldba^bn ibar jptkM ^ 
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sion ; but lie oflfered to join the colonist? in a memorial to the emperor solicit- 
ing the repeal of a code which he now believed would be for the interests neither ‘ 
of the dfenntrynor of the crown,® With this avowed view of tjie subject, it may 
aieem strange that Blasco Nunez sKould not have taken the r^^nsibility of 
suspending tlie law until his sovereign could bo assured of the inevitable oon- 
; sejauefnces of <aiforcing it. The pacha of a Turkish despot, who had allowed 
himself this latitude for the interests of his master, might, indeed, have reckoned 
on the bowstring. But the example of Mendoza, the prudent viceroy of 
Mexico, who adopted this course in a sunilar crisis and precisely at the same 
period, showed its propriety under existing circumstances. The ordinances 
were suspended by him till the crown could be warned of the consequences of 
enforcing them ; and Mexico was saved from revolution,* But Blasco Nnhez 
had not the wisdom of Mendoza, 

The public apprehension was now far from being allayed. Secret cabals 
.Avere formed in Lima, and communications held with tlie (^fferent towns. No 
disti’ust, liowever, Avas raised in the breast of the viceroy, And when informed 
of the preparations of Qonziilo Pizarro he took no other step tlian to send a 
message to his camp, announcing tlie extraordinary poAAers with Ai'hich he 
Avas himself investeil, and requiring tliat chief to disband his forces. He 
seemed to think that a mere Avord nom him would be sufheient to dissipate 
rel>elli()ii. But it required more than a breath to scatter the iron soldiery of 
Peru. 

Gonzalo Pizarro, mcanAvhile, Avas busily occiTi)ied in mustering his army. 
His first step Avas to order from Guainaiiga sixteen pieces of artillery, sent 
there by Vapa de Castro, Avho in the present state of excitement Avas unwilling 
to trust the volatile people of Cu; o A\ith these implements of destruction. 
Gonzalo, Avho had no scruples as to Indiau labour, appropriated six thousand 
of the natives to the service of transporting this train of ordnance across the 
mountains.® 

By his exertions and those of his friends, the active chief soon mustered a 
fproo of nearly four hundred men, Avhich, if nut very imposing in the outset, 
he conceived Avould be sAvelled, in his descent to the coast, by tributary levies 
from the towns and villages on the Avay. All liis own funds were expended in 
equipping his men and providing for the marcli ; and to supply deficiencies he 
made no scruple — since, to use his words, it Avas for the public interest — to 
appropriate the moneys in the royal treasury. With this seasonable aid, his 
troops, Avell mounted and thoroughly efjuipped, were put in excellent fighting 
order; and. after making them a brief harangue, in Avliich he Avas careful to 
insist on the pacific character of his enterprise, somoAvhat at variance with 
its military preparations, Gonzalo Pizarro sailed forth from the gates of the 
capital. 

Before leaving it, lie received an important accession of strength in the 
person of Francisco de Carbajal, the veteran avIio performed so conspicuous a 
part ill the battle of Chupas. lie was at Oharcas Avhen the neAvs of the ordi- 
nances imched Peru; and he instantly resolved to quit the country and 
return to Spain, convinced that the Noav World would he no longer the land 
for him,'^no longer the golden Indies. Turning his effects into money, he 
prepared to embark them on board the first ship that offered. But no oppor- 
tunity occurred, and he could have little expectation now of escaping the 

V 

^ *'|>^rquo IlauamentG el confesebo. quo asi * Fernandes, HM(t. del Fero, Farj^l, lib. i. 
para ah Magc^ad, cotno para aquellos Keinos, cap. 2-5. 

eraii perjudlolales." Zarate, Qotiq. del Peru, / Zarate, Cou^., del Peru, lib. D, cap. 8. 
lib. 6, cay. 6. 
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vigilant eye of the viceroy. Yet, though soliinted l)y Pizarro to take coiU' 
maud under liim in the present expedition, tlie veteian declined, saying he 
was eighty years old, and had no wish but to return lioino and spend his few 
renianiing (lays in (piiet.“ Well had it been for him had he persisted in his 
refusal. Jhit he yielded to the importunities of his friend ; Juki the short siiace 
that yet remained to him of life proved long enough to brand his memory with 
perpetual infamy. 

►Soon after ([uitting (’iizco, Pizarro learned the death of the Inca Manco. 
Jlc was mas-sacred by a i)arty of ►'Spaniards, of the faction of Almagro, who, 
on the defeat of their young leader, had taken nduge in the Indian Ciinip, 
They, in turn, were all slain hy the Penivians. It is impossilnc to determim* 
Oil whom the blame of the (piarrel should ^est, since no one present at the 
time has recorded it.^ 

The death of Manco Inca, as he was commonly called, is an event not to he 
silently passed over in Peiuvian history; for ho was the last of his n-me that 
may lie said to have heen animat'd by the heroii^ spirit of the ancitml Ineas. 
Though placed on the tlironc by Pizarn'i, far from remaining a meiT puppet in 
his hands, Manco soon .showed that his lot was not to lie cast wdth that of his 
compierors. M ith the anchmt institntmns of his (wntry lying a wreck around 
liim, he yet strugglcvl bravely, like (hiateniozin, the last of tlio Aztecs, to up- 
hold her' tottering foi turn's. ()i to bury his oppressors under her ruins. By the 
assault on his owm capihil of Cuzco, in which so large a portion of it was 
demolished, he gave a clu'ck to the arms c^f L’i/nrro, and for a s(\ason the fate 
of the Ooiujuerors trembled in tlie balance', ^riiongli foiled, in tlie ('lul, by tlic 
su])crior science of bis adversary, the young luuharian stiM sliowed the same 
uncoiKiuerable spirit a> befon'. llewitluliew into tlie fastnesses of liis native 
mount.iiiis, wdience, sallying birtli as occai ii>n offered, be fell on the caravan of 
the travelli'r, or on some scatt(‘re(l party of tlie military, and, in the event of a 
civil war, was ^urc t<.) tlnow hi.s own weiglit into the weakiw scale, tliiis pro- 
longing the contest of bis enemies and fiM'ding liis revenge by the sight of tfioir 
calamities. Moving liglitly from sjiot to spot, he I'hided pursuit amidst the 
wilds of the Cordilleras; and, hovering in the m'ighlKHiiliood of the towns, oi 
lying in ambush on the great thoroughfares of the country, the Inca Manco 
made his name a terror to the ►Spaniards. Ofti'ii did they hold out to him 
terms of aci^oimnodation ; and every succeeding ruler, down to’Blasco Nunez, 
hon; instructions fiom tlie crown to emjdoy every art to conciliate the for- 
midable warrioi. But Manco did not trust the promises of tlie wLitc man ; 
and he cIiomo rather to maintain his savage independence in the mountains, 
with the few brave sjiirits around him, than to live a slave in the land which 
Iiad once owned tlu' sway of his ancestors. 

The death of the Inca removed one of the givat jirotexts for fionzalo 
Pizarro’s military preparations ; but it liad little infliKmce on him, as may he 
readily imagined. Jle was much more sensible to the desertion of some ot his 
followers, which took place early on the march. Several of tlie cavaliers of 
Cuzco, startled by his unceremonious appropriation of the jmldic moneys and 
by the belligerent Jisix)ct of affairs, now for the first time s(,‘emed to realize 
that they were in the path of rebellion. A number of these, including some 
principal men of thoVity, secretly withdrew fr m the army, and, hastening to 
Lima, ollered their services to the viceroy. Tlie troops were disheartened by 
1 liis desertion, and even Pizarro fora moment faltered in bis purpoa*, and 
tliouglit of retiring with some fifty followers to Charc«as and thcie making his 

Herrera, general, (l<vc. "f, lib. 7, cap. ’ J'edro Pizarro, Descub. y. Conq., MS - 
S2. GarcilaHso, Cum. Heal., I’arte 2 ^ lib. 4, cup. 7. 
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composition with the government. But a little rellection, ai<leil by ibe reu:oii- 
straiices of the courageous Carbajal, -who never turned his back on an enter- 
prise which be had once assumed, convinced him that he had gone too far to 
recede, — that his only safety was to advance. 

He was reassured oy more decided manifestations, which he soon after 
received, of the public opinion. An officer named Puellcs, who commanded at 
Guanuco, joined him, Avith a body of horse with Avbich he had been intrusted by 
the viceroy. This defection Avas folloAved by that of others, and Gonzalo, as 
he descemaed the sides of the table-land, found his numbers gradually swelled 
to nearly double the amount Avith Avhich he had left the Indian c}i])it:il. 

As he traversed Avith afrcei* stej) the bloody field of Chnpas, Carbajal pointed 
out the various localities of the battle-ground, and Pizarro might liave found 
food for anxious reflection, as he meditatoil on the fortunes of a rebel. At 
Guamanga he Avas received Avitli open arms by the inhabitants, inany of Avhom 
eagerly enlisted under bis banner ; for they tiemblod for their property, as they 
hoard from all quai'teis of the inflexible temper of th(; viceroy.* 

That functionary began now to be convinced tliat be was in a critical posi- 
tion. Before Puclles’s treachery, above noticed, bafl been consummated, tlu? 
viceroy had received ^ome vague iutiination of his purpose. Tliougli scarcely 
crediting it, ho detach c 1 one of bis company, named Diaz, Avitli a force to in- 
tiTcept him. But, although that cavalier undertook the mission with alacrity, 
he w'as soon after prcvaileil on to follow the e.xample of his comrade, and, with 
the greater part of the men under his command, Avent OA-er to the enemy. In 
the civil feuds of tliis unliajqiy land, pai-tios changed sides so lightly that 
treachery to a commauder had alnio. t ceased to be a stain on the honour of a 
cavalier.’ Yet all, on whichcA’er side : hey cast their fortunes, loudly proclaimed 
their loyalty to tie' ('rowu. 

Thus betrayed by bis own men, by those aiiparently most devoted to bis 
service, Blasco ^^luhez became suspiciems of cveiy one around him Unfortu- 
nately, Ijjs suspicious fell on some who weio niost deserving of his confidence. 
Amoii" these Avas his predecessoi’, Vaca de Castro. That oDicer bad conducted 
himself, in the delicate situation in which he had bc’eu placed, with his usual 
discretion, and with perfect iuti'grity and lauiour. He had frankly communi- 
cated Avith the viceroy, and well had it been for l^»lasco Nunez if he had known 
how to profit by it. But be, was too much pufted up by the arrogance of oflice, 
and by tlie conceit of bis own superior Avi.silom, to defer much to the counsels 
of his experienced predecessor. 'Ilie lattc’r was hoav susjK'cted by the Aiceroy 
of maintaining a secret correspondence Avitli his enemies at Cuzco,-- a suspicion 
Avhich s('cms to have liad no better foundation than the peisonal frieiidsbi[) 
Avliicb Vaca dc Castro Avas kiiowui to entertain for these individuals.* But, 
Avitb Blasco Nimez, to suspect Avas to be convinced ; and he ordered Dc Castro 
to be placed iindci’ arri'st and confined on board a vessel lying in the harbour. 
This high-handed measure Avas followed by the arrest and imprisonment of 
several other cavaliers, probably on grounds eciually frivolous.'* 

• Fornandoz, Hist, del Peru, IVdtc I, lib. I, Peru, MS. 
cap. 14, IG. -Zarate, CotKi, del IVru, lib. 5, " Zarate, Cunq. del I’crii, lib. 5, cap. 3 — 

eap. 0, 10.— Herrera, Hisl. general, dec. 7, Pedio ri/arre. Hesoub. y Conq., MS. — Fernan- 

Ub. s, cap. 6-'.).— Carta de Gotv/alo I’i/arro a do/.. Hist, del Peru, Parte I, lib. 1, cap. 10, 
A'^aldivia, MS. — Rclaeiou de los Succsos del 


* [Among4.he letteis found at Cuzco after conintenciontaiimalacoinoalgiinoshanqur- 
the death ol Conzalo Pizarro was one addressed rido decir.” This letter seems to havo been 
t«) him by Vaca de Cuhtro, dissuacliug him fiom com erled by suspicious rumour into one of a 
Insentoiprise.e.xhortiuirhiui to remain quietly picolsely conttary purport. Cicza dc Loon, 
at home, "y otras co«as quo no erau csciitas tHieiras civiles, MS.— Lo.J 
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lie now turned his attention towards the enemy. Notwithstanding ^lis 
former failure, he still did not altogether despair of ^ecting something, by 
negotiation, and he sent another embassy, having the jBishop of Lima at its 
head, to Gonzola Pizarro’s camp, >vith promises of a geneial amnesty,, And some 
proposals of a moi-e tempting character to the commander. But this step, 
whUe it proclaimed his own weakness, had no better success than the pre- 
ceding.” 

The viceroy now vigorously prepared for war. His first care was to put the 
capital in a posture of defence, by strengthening its fortifications and throwing 
barricades across the streets. He ordered a general enrolment of the citizens, 
and called in levies from the neighbouring towns,— a call not very promptly 
answered. A squadron of eight or ten vessels was got ready in the port to act 
in concert with the land-forces. The bells were taken from the churchea And 
used in the manufacture of muskets ; " and funds were procured from the 
fifths which had accumulated in the royal treasury. The most extra^gant 
bounty w^as offered to the soldiers, and prices were paid for mules and horses 
which showed 'that gold, or rather silver, was the commodity of least value 
in Peru.” By these efforts, the active commander sooji assembled a force 
considerably larger than that of his adversary. But how could; he confide 
in it ? 

While these preparations were going forward, the judges of the Audience 
arrived at Lima. They liad shown, throughout their progress, no great respect 
either for the ordinances or the will of the viceroy ; for they had taxed the^poor 
natives as freely and unscrupulously as any of the Conquerors. have* seen 
the entire want of cordiality subsisting between them and their principal in 
PanamA. It became moiti apparent on their landing at Lima. They ois- 
approved of his proceedings in every particular ; of his refusal to suspend the 
orainances,— although, in fact, he had found no opportunity, of late, to enforce 
them ; of his preparations for def(»nce, declaring that he ought rather to trust 
to the eifect of negotiation ; and, tinally, of his imprisonment of so many loyal 
cavaliers, which they pronounced an arbitrary act, altogether beyond the 
bounds of his authority ; and they did not scniple to visit the prison in pmspn 
and discharge the ciiptives from their confinement.” 

This bold proceeding, wlnle it conciliated the good will of the p&)ple, severed 
at once all relations with the viceroy. •There was in the Audience a lawyer 
named Cepeda, a cunning, ambitious man, with considerable knowledge in the 
way of his profession, and with still greater talent for intriOTe. He did not 
disdain the low arts of a demagogue to ^airi the favour of the populace, and 
trusted to find his own account in fomenting a misunderstanding with Blasco 
Nufiez. The latter, it must he confessed, did all in his power to aid his 
counsellor in this laudable design. 

A cei-tain cavalier in the place, named Suarez de Carbajal, who had long held 
an office under the government, fell under the viceroy^s displeasure, oti su^icion 

** lioaysa, the bishop, 'was robbed of bis 
despatches, and not even allowed to enter the 
camp, lest his presence should shake the con- 
stancy of the soldiers. (Relacion dc los Suce- 
Bosf del Peru, MS. ) The account occupies tnore 
space than It deserves lu inoft of the authori- 
ties. 

, ” “HI90 hacer gran Copia de Arcabuces, 
asl de Hierro, como de KuudSciou, de dortas 
OHnipana-s de la Iglesla Malur, quo paia ello 
«iuitd." Zarate, CJonq. del Peru, lib. 6, cap. 6. 

niasco Nnflex p%id, according to Zarate, 
who had the weans of kuoi^ ing, twelve thou- 


sand ducats for thlrty-tlve mules: ** Ifit Vlsor- 
rei les mandd comprar, de tit Hacienda Real, 
trelnta 1 cinco mspoit, en qdc hideien la 
Jornada, que costaron mas de doce mil duca- 
dos.” (Zaratej^euq. del Pm^ o<^. lo. ) 
Tb*e South Vinertcwi of our day might well be 
surprised at eufh frr^ for animals slnco so 
abundant la his caohttyl , 

Pax9)and«««IR9^del Peru, Parte 1, lib. l, 
cap. lO.-^Herrera, HleL general, dec. 7,- lib. 8, 
cap. 2, lOr'-Corta de Gonzalo Plzorro 4 Val- 
divia, MS. 
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of coniuviiig at the secession of some of his kinsmen, wh$) had lately taken 
part with-, the maleebntents. The vkeroy summoned Car^jal to attend him 
at his palace, la^e it night, and when conducted to his preface he bluntly 
cbkrj^d him with treason. The latter stoutly denied the aeci^ation, in tones 
as haughty as those of his accuser. The altercation grew warm, until^ in the 
heat'of passion, Biased Nuftez struck him with his poniard. In an instjint, 
the attendants^ taking this as a signal, plmiged their swords into the body of 
the unfortunate man, who fell lifeless on the floor, 

Greatly alarmed for , the consequences of his rash act,— -for Carbajal was 
mucli beloved in Lima,—BIasco Nunez ordered the corpse of the murdered man 
to be removed by a private stairway from the house, and carried to the cathedral, 
^yhere, rolled in his bloody cloak, it was laid in a grave hastily dug to receive 
it. So tragic a proceeding, known to so many witnesses, could not long bo 
kept secret. , Vague rumours of the fact explained the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Carbajal. ' The gi*ave was opened, and the mangled remains of the 
slaughtered cavalier established the guilt of tJic viceroy.'* 

From this hour Blanco Nunez was held in universal abhorrence; and his 
crime in this instance assumed tlie deeper dye of ingratitude, since the deceased 
was known to have had the gieatcst intiuence in reconciling the citizens early 
to his government. No oii<i knew where the blow would fall next, or how .soon 
he might himself become the victim of the ungovernable passions of the 
viceroy. ' In this state of things, some looked to the Audience, and yet more 
to Goiizalo Pizarro, to protect tlicin. 

'That chief was slowly advancing towards Lim% from which, indeed, he w'as 
TiSihoved but a few days’ march. Greetly perplexed, HlascoNufiez now felt 
the lonelineSsS of his condition. Stan ling aloof, as' it were, from his own 
followers, thwarted 1 y the Audience, betrayed bv liis soldier.s, he might well 
feel the consequences of bis misconduct. Yet there seemed no other 
course for him but cither to inarch out and meet the enemy or to remain 
jivLima and defend it. lie had placxjd the town in a posture of defence, 
whic'li argued this last to have been his original purpose. But he felt he 
could no longer rely on his troops, and he decided on a third course, most 
unexpected. 

This was to aliaiidon the capita^ and withdraw to' Truxillo, about eighty 
leagues distant. The women would embark on board the squadron, and^ with 
the effects of the citizens, be transported by water. The troojis, with the rest 
of the inhabitants, would march by land, laying waste the country as they 
proceeded, Goiizalo Pizarro, when he arrived at Lima, w'ould tind it without 


“lie struck him In the bosom with liis 
Uaager, ao some say, but tbe victroy denleii 
it/'-— So says Zarate, Ju tlio ifrinted copy of i»i^ 
history. (i.Ib, cjp. 11. j In the original 
manuacrijjitof thU work, still extant at.Simaii- 
caa, ho states the fact without any qualiflca- 
tiou at all ; ** Luego cl dicho V^irrei eclio luano 
a Una daga^J arremetid cop ul, i ie did iina • 
pufialada. 1' U graodfis voces mandd aue le 
inataoeh/' 'tHie was uoiibt- 

le^his Jianeat'oonvietlon, when on the spot 
to mi after event occurred. The politic 

* rCle^'&e ^n— on the whoift t|ie best 

oniborif.y— tells the piory in the maiincr mopt 
unfavourable to the viceroy, who , not duly 
gave tlie first biowv but shouted t6 his atten- 
dants “to ^II qie knave/' and inflicted “ two 


historian thought it ])rudent to qualify his 
remark before publication.— “ They say/' says 
another contemporary, familiar uilh these 
events and 'friendly to the viceroy, “ that he 
gave him several wounds with his dagger." 
And he makes no attempt to refute the cliurge. 
CKelaclun de Icwf Sucesos del Peru, MS.)' In- 
deed, this version of the story seems to Inave 
been generally u'c*'ived at the time by those 
who had the best lueaps of knowing the 
truth.* . 

Zaratt.’Conq* del Pern, uW supra/ 

other wounds ' ’ with hli^ stwivhaug^ |ta ordered 
the body, before Ufa was to he thrown 

down from the. corridor. . Sdine nogrbea sub- 
sequently carried it into a church and buried 
it. Guerrgs chiles, MS.— Ed.J 
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supplies for hisiirmy, ajul, thus straitened, ho would not care to take a long 
march across a desert in search of his enemy.’'’ 

What the viceroy proposed to eftect by this movement is not clear, unless it 
was to gain time ; and yet the more time he had gained, thus far, the worse it 
had proved for hiiii. Rut he Avas destined to encounter a decided opposition from 
the judges. They contended that ho had no w^arrant for such an act, and that 
the Audience could not laAvfully hold its sessions out of the capital.^ Rlasco 
Nunez persisted in his <leterinination, menacing that body with force if neces- 
sary. The judges appealed to the citizens to support them in resisting such 
an arbitrary measure. They mustered a force for their oavu protection, and 
that same day passed a deciee that tlie viceroy should be anesled. 

Late at night, Rlasco Nunez was informed of the liostile ])reparatiuns of tlie 
judges. He instantly summoned his folloAvers, to the number of more than 
two hundred, put on his armour, and prepared to march out at the head of Ins 
troops against the Audience. This was the true course ; for in a crisis like 
that in which he was placed, requiring promptmjss and decision, the presence 
of the leader is essential to in.sure success. Rnt, unluckily, lie yielded to the 
lemonstrances of his brother and other friends, w ho dissuaded him from rashly 
exposing his life in such a venture. 

What Rlasco Nunez neglected to do was done hy the judges. They sallied 
forth at the head of their followers, whose iiumluM’,' though small at first, they 
felt confident would be swelled by \olunteers as they advanced. Rushing for- 
Avarcl, they cried out, “ Lilierty I Liberty ! Long live the king and the 
Audience!” It w'as early dawm, and tll(‘ inhabitants, startkid from their 
slumbers, ran to the wincloAvs and balconies, and, h'arning the object of the 
movement, some snat( li<*(l up their arms and joiiiod in it, while tlic Avomeii, 
Avaving their scarfs and k('i chiefs, cheered on the assault. 

When the mob arrived before the viceroy's palace, they halted for a moment, 
uncertain Avhat to d(* Oiders avch* giveii to lire on them from the windoAvs, 
and a vi.iley passed over their head.>. No one* was injured ; and the greater 
part of the viceroy’s men, Avith most of the officers,— including some of those 
Avho had been so anxious for hi.s ])ersoiial safety,- now openly joined tbe 
populace. The jialace Avas then enteied, and abandoned to pillage. Rlasco 
Nufiez, deserted by ali but a few faithful adherents, made no resistiiiice. He 
surrendered to the assailants, Avas led l*efore tlic pidges, and by them was 
placed in strict confinement. The citizen.s, delighted AAuth the result, provided 
a collation for the soldiers ; and the affair ended Avithont the loss of a single 
life. Never Avas there so bloodless a i evolution.'" 

The first business of the judges Avas to dispose of the prisoner. He W’as 
sent, under a strong guard, to a neighhouriiig island, till some measuros could 
be token respecting him. He Avas declared to he deposed from his office; a 
])rovisional government w^as established, con.sisting of their own body, Avith 
(Jepeda at its head, as president ; and its first act Avas to pronounce the 
detested ordinances suspended till instructions could be received from the 
court. It Avas also decided to .send Rlasco Nunez back to Spain Avitli one of 
their own body, avJio should explain to the emperor the nature of the late 
disturbances and vindicate the measures of the Audience. This was soon put 

'•* Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lil), 6, cap. 12. — it \''aldivia, MStif—fJonzalo Pizarro devoutly 

Fernandez, Hist. d(3l Peru, l^rte l, lib. 1, draws a con '^upioii from this, that the revolu- 

cup 18. tioii was clearly brought about by the hand ol 

" Kelaciou do los Sucesos del Peru, MS — Goil for the good of the land : “Ehizosc sin 

P.elacion aiionima, MS. — ]^e<lro Plzarro, que znuriose un hombre, ni fueseberido, como 

cub. y Conq., MS. — Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, obra que Dios la gulava para el Wen destti 

Parte 1, lib. 1, cap. 19. — Zarate, Conq. del tlerra.*' Carta, MS., ubi suprt^. 

Peru, lib. 6, cop. 11 ^^^rta de Conzalo I’irarro 
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in execution. Tlic Licentiate Alvarez was the person selected to bear the 
viceroy company ; and the unfortunate commander, after passing ^veral days 
on the desolate island, with scarcely any food, and exposed to all the in- 
clemencies of the weather, took his departure for Panama.** 

A more formidable ad\ersary yet remained, in Gonziilo Pizarro, who had 
now advanced to Xaiixa, about ninety miles from Lima. Here he halted, 
while numbers of the citizens prepared to join his banner, choosing rather to 
take service under him than to remain under the self-constituted authority of 
the Audience. The judges, meanwhile, who had tasted the sweets of oftiee 
too short a time to be content to resign them, after considerable delay, sent an 
embassy to the Procurator. They announced to him the revolution that had 
taken place, and the suspension of the ordinances. The great object of his 
mission had been thus accomplished; and, as a new government was now 
organized, they called on him to show his obedience to it by disbanding his 
forces and withdrawing to the unmolested enjoyment of his estates. It w^as 
a bold demand — though couched in the most courteous iind complimentary 
phrase — to imikc of one in Pizarro’s position. It was attempting to scaie 
away the eagle just ready to sloop on his prey. If the chief had faltered, 
however, he would havr been reassured by his lion-hearted lieutenant. 
“Never show faint lieait, ’ exclaimed the latter, “when you are so near the 
goal. Success has followed eveiy step of your path. Ymi have now only to 
stretch forth your hand and .-...ize tJie goverument. Everything else will 
follow.” The envoy who brought the message from the judges was sent back 
with the answTr that “the people had called (iouzalo Pizarro to the govern- 
ment of the country, and, if the Aiuliem’c did not at once invest liim with it, 
the city should be delivered up to jiilla -.e.” ** 

The bewildered magistrates were thrown into dismay by this decisi\o 
answer. Yet, loatli to resign, they took counsel, in their pcrjdexity, of Vaca 
(Ic Castro, still detained on hoaid one of the vessels. But that commander 
liad received too little favour at the hands of his successors to think it 
necessary to peril his life on their account by thwarting the plans of Pizarro. 
He maintained a discreet silence, therefore, and left the matter to the wisdom 
of the Audience. 

Meanwhile, Caibajal w.as .sent into the city to (piicken their deliberations. 
He came at night, attended only a .small party of soldiers, intimating his 
contempt of the power of the iiidges. His iirst act was to seize a number 
of cavalier.s, w'hom he dragged fiom their beds and placed under arrest. 
They were men of Cuzco, the .same already noticed as having left Pizarro’s 
ranks soon after his departure from that capital. AVhile the Audience .still 
Iiesitated as to the course they should pursue, Carbajal caused three of Jiis 
prisoners, persons of consideration and projierty, to be placed on the backs 
of mules and escorted out of town to trie suburbs, where, with brief space 
allowed for confes.siou, he hung them all dii t)ie branches of a tree. He super- 
intended the execution himself, and tauntingly complimented one of his 
victims by telling liiin that, “ in consideration of his higher rank, he should 
liave tlie privilege of selecting the bough on which to be hanged The 

■* Carta de Goiizalo Pizarro d Valdivia, MS. of the Audience to Goiizalo and his desperate 

— Relacion de los .Sucesos del ['em, MS. — The followers. Tlie titstonaii Zarate, the royal 

story of the seizure of the viceroy is well told comptroller, was the envoy ; not much, as it 
by the writer of the last JbS., w ho seems here, appears, to his own satialaction. He escaped, 

at least, not unduly bl.ased in favour of Blasco however, unharmed, and has made a full re- 

Nuflez, though a partisan. port of the affair In his chronicle. 

*" Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 5, cap. 13 — Le queria dar sa rauerte con una pre- 

|t rpf}wlred some courage to carry the messr-ge emjnengia seflaLada, que rstogicse cu qual dp 
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ferocious officer would have proceeded still further in his executions, It is sj^id, 
had it hot been for orders received from his leader. But enough was done to 
quicken the perceptions of the Audience as to their course, for they felt thteir 
own lives suspended by a thread in such unscrupulous hands. Without 
further delay, therefore, they sent to invite Gonzalo Pizarro to enter the city, 
declaring that the security of the country and the gei^^al good required the 
government to be placed m his hands.*^ 

That chief had now advanced within half a league of the capital, which soon 
after, on the twenty-eighth of October, 1544, he entered in battle-aiTay., His 
whole force was little snort of twelve hundred Spaniards, besides several thou- 
sand Indians, Avho dragged his heavy guns in the advance.” Then c^me the 
files of spearmen and arquebusiers, making a formidable corps oi infantry for 
a colonial army; and lastly the cavalry, at the head of which rode Pizaito 
himself, on a powerful charger, gayJy caparisoned. The rider was in cotiiplete 
iFiaii, over which fioated a richly-emhroidercd surcoat, and his head was pro- 
tected by a crimson cap, highly ornamented, — his shoAvy livery setting off his 
handsome, soldier like person to advantage.*^ Before him was borne the royal 
standard of Castile ; for iwery one, royalist or rebel, was careful to fight unaei- 
that sign. This emblem of loyalty Avas supported on the right by a banner 
emblazoned Avith the arms of Cuzco, and by another on the left displaying the 
armorial bearings granted by the cioaami to tlie Pizarros. As the martial 
pageant sAVept through the stieots of Lima, the air Avas rent with aijclamations 
trom the populace, ami from the spectators in the balconies. The cannon 
sounded at intervals, and the bells of the city— those that the viceroy had 
spared— rang out a Joyous jjcal, as if iii honour of a victory ! 

The oaths of office Aveie duly administered by the judges of the Royal 
Audience, and Gonzalo Pizarro Avas proclaimed Governor and Captain -General 
df Pern till his Majesty’s pleasure could be known in respect to the govern- 
ment. The ncAv ruler then took nn his quarters in the palace of his brother,— 
where the .stains of that brother’s blood Avere not yet effaced. Fetes^ bull-fights, 
and tournaments graced the ceremony of inauguration, and were prolonged for. 
several da3^s, wliile the giddy jfopulace of the capital abandoned themselves to 
jiibilee, as if a new ana moie auspicious order of things had commenced for 
Pern!” < 

las Furnas <1? aquel Arlx)l qneria que lo col - ' therefore, to be found of liinascif, 
guseq.*’ Zarate, Oonq. del IVni, lib .'i, citp. counterpoise to tbe narratives of his 
J.'l,— Sec ulHo Itclttcioii ationima, MS.- Fcr- is of inestimable value to the historiuil. 

nandesi, Hist, del Peru, i’arte i , lib 1 , cup. 2:*. -*> lie employed twelve thousand IndUttU oh 

According to Gonzalo Fizarni, ilic Audi- this service, says the writer of the H^eion 

cnce gave this invitation In obedience to the aiiuninia, MS, lint this author, although living 
demands of the representatives ol the cities in the colonies at the time, talks too much' At 
Y A esta sazon llegu6 yo i( Lima, 1 to<los los random to gain our ImpllOit cOufldcUoo. 
procuradores de las cibdadeK dostos rcynos Y cl aruiado y couuna capu de^raua 

Kupllc;tf<><i Aqdlencla me hiciesen Gover- cubiertu con muchas guaruicion'esdeoro et^un 

iiiuli^r para TCslAtir lc>a robos 6 fueizas que Miyo dc brocade sobre las nrtuAs.'* llelacloti 

lUascO Jluhez andava fuciendo, 1 puia tenor la de los Sucesos difl Peru, MS/r-Also Zarate, 

tiefi'a eii Jfusticia liusta que S. M. pfoveyese lo Gonq. del Peru, lib. 6, Cap. IS. ' 

iiHC inoN d ftu real sei'vicio convenia. Los Foriheprecediiigpai^rclaLtl^toUtm- 

Oydures vlsto que usl convenia al seivirio de zalo Pizarro, sec JleTaclou anonttha, 

1)108 t al de S. M. i ul bleu destos reyiiov,” etc. F'ernanitez, Histi^del Pern, Parte 1, Up, ], cap. 

^rta de Gonzalo Pizurr*) AWiildMa, MS.) 25.— Pe<wo PizatTo, 1)eScub< V Cohflf., MS.— 

BiU. Uoimlo's account of binisetf must be re* 0.^ita dd Gduzajio Pizarro &, Valdivia, MS.— 

reived wUh more tbaa the usual grain of Zarate, loc, clt.-^cprefAr Htot. gejieraL dec. 

u.l'iwance. Ills tetter, which Is addresHod to 7, hb. 8, cap. 16-19. — UelaOioii de los Sueeaos 

VaWivlu, the celeb^t^ condueror of CMHi, del PefA ^tS.-^Montoshio^ Annu|et»,]!4S., afto 

ciiitiaias a full account of thdrtse atid progi^ 1544. 

of his rebeitibii. li ip the best vindication, ' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MfiASETREB OS' OONZilill PIZAHRO— BSqARB OP VAOA DB CA6TKO—KBAPPEAR< 
ANOB OF THE ViCHROYr-HIS DISASTROUS RETREAT— DEFEAT AND' DEAtA 
OP THB VIOEROt— GONZALO l»IZARRO LORD OP PERU. 

1644-1546. 


The first act of Goiizalo Pizan-o was to cause those pei sons to be appreheiided 
who had taken the most active part against him in the late troubles. Several 
he condemned to death, but afterwards commuted the sentence, and contented 
himself with driving them into banishment and confiscating their estates.* His 
concern was to establish his authority on a firm basis. He filled the 
municipal government of Lima with his own partisans. He sent his lieutenants 
to-take charge of the principal "ities. lie caused galleys to be built at Are- 
quipa to secure the command of the aens, ajid broi^ht his forces into the best 
.possible condition, to prepare for future ciiiergencies. 

The Royal Audience e.vistcd only in name ; for its powers were speedily 
absorbed by the new ruler, who desired to place the government on the same 
^ting as under the marquis his brother. Indeed, the Audience necessarily 
. fell t.o pieces, from the position of its several meiuberK. Alvarez had been sent 
with the viceroy to Castile. Cepeda, tbe most aspiring of the court, now that 
he had failed in his own schemes of i nbition, was content to become a tool 
in the hands of the military chief wlio had displaced liim. Zarate, a third 
judge, who had from the first protested against the violent measures of his 
colleagiies, was confined to his house by a mortal illness and Tepeda, the 
remaining magistrate, Gonzalo now proposed to send bark to Castile- with such 
an account of the late transactions jis should vindicate his own conduct in the 
eyes of the emperor. This step was opposed by Carbajal, who bluntly told his 
commander that “ he had gone too far to expect favour from the crowii, and 
that Jie had better rely for his viudjeation on his pikes and muskets i”* 

But the ship which was to transport Tepeda was found to havfe suddenly 
diswipcared from the port. It was the same in which Vaca de Castro was 
Cohnhed ; and that ofiicer, not caring to trust to the forhoaraiice of one whose 
advances on a former occasion he had so unceremoniously repulsed, and con* 
yinepih moreover, that his own j)re.'^eiice could profit nothing in a land where 
he lieja no le^timate authority, had prevailed on the ca])tain to sail with him 
to Panama. He then cros.sed the Isthmus and embarked for iS|»ain. The 
Himours of his coming had already preceded him, and charges were not Wanting 
against liihi from some of those whom lie had offended by his admini-stration. 
116 Was accused of having carried raeasure.s with a liigh liand, re^avdleis of the 
I'ightS both of the colonist and of the native, and, aljovi; all, of having embezzled 
tna public moneys and of returning with his coffers richly freightea to Castile. 
^J7hi^ la<:it.tvas an unpardonable crime. 


' iH^rro, Dcscub. y Conq., MS.*— The 

9ol<fidr who tells us this was raore true 
to hkildug to his kindred. At least, lie 
did ml attach nfmself to Gonzalo’s party, and 
was Aihong those who barely escaped hangitig 
on this occasion, lie seems to have bad li ttlo 
respect for iiis namesake. 

- karate the Judge must not bo confounded 


with Zarate the Iiisturian. who went out to 
Peru witli the Court of Audience as cofUador 
real, royal cofoptrolle^-^having beibre flUod 
the office of secretary of the royal council in 
Bpain. 

■* Gomara, Hist, do las Iiid»« cap. 172,— 
Garcilasso, (Jom. Kefl., Parted, Ub. ^ cap.^1. 
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No sooner had the /j^overiirn- set foot in ins own country than he was ai rested 
and hurried to the fortress of Arevalo; and, though he was afterwards removed 
to better quarters, wliere lie was treated with the indulgence due to his rank, 
he was still kept a prisoner of stale for twelve years, when the tardy tribunals 
of Castile jn-onouncod a judgment i?i his favour. lie was acquitted of cvei*y 
(iharge that had been brought against him, and, so far from peculation, was 
j)roved to have returned home no richer than he went. '*'}Iewas released from 
cmfinemeiit, reinstated in his honouis and dignities, took his seat anew in the 
royal council, and enjoyed, during the remainder of his days, the consideration 
to which he Avas entitled by bis deserts.^ The best eulogium on the wisdom 
of his administration was aftorded by the troubles brought on thi; colonies by 
that of his successor. The nation hecaine gradually sensible of the value of 
his sei’fices ; though the manner in Avhich they Aveve re(puted by the govern- 
ment must he allowed to form a cold (‘omnientary on the gratitude of princes. 

Gonzalo Pizan-o Avas doomed to exneriencc a still greater disappointment 
than that caused hy the escajie of Vaca de Castro, in the return of Blasco 
Nunez. The V(‘ss«'( Avliich hoie bim from the country bad hardly left the 
shore Avhon Alvarez, the judge, Avhether from remoise at the part whieh he 
liad taken, or api)rohensiv(i of the (•ons('quences of carrying back the viceroy 
to Spain, presented himself before that digiiitary and announced that he was 
no longer a prisoner. At the same time he excused himself for the part he 
had taken, by his desire to save the life of Jllasco Nuhez and extricate him 
from his perilous situation, lie now plac('d the vessel at his disposal, and 
assured him it should take liim A\dierever he chose. 

The viceroy, Avhatever faith he may have plaeed lu the .pidge’s explanation, 
eagerly availed himself of lus olier. llis proud spirit rev6lt(‘d at the idea of 
rctuniing home in disgraci', foiled, as he had lieeii, in every object of his 
mission, lie deteimiuod to try his fortune again in the land, and his only 
doubt was on Avhat point to attempt to lally his jiaitisaus around hirn. At 
Panama lie might remain in safety, Avhile he invoked assistance from Nicara- 
gua and other colonics at the north. Rut this avouM be to abandon his 
government at once ; ami sue!' a confession of wt'akuesD Av»uld have a bad 
effect on his folloAvers in Peru. Tie deternniied, therefore, to direct his steps 
tOAvards Quito, Avhich, Avhile it Avas Avithiii his jmisdiction, A\as still removed 
far enough from the theatre of the late tfoiildes to give him time to rally and 
make head against his enemies. 

In pursuance of this purp'', the viceroy and his suite disembarked at 
Tuiiibcz, about the middle of ( > holier, M iq. On landing ho issued a manifesto 
setting forth the violent proceedings of Gonzalo Pizarro and his folloAvcrs, 
Avhom he denounced as traitors to their prince, and he called on all true sub- 
jects in the colony to support him in inaintaiiiing the royal authority. The 
eall was not unheeded ; and volunteers came in, though tardily, from San 
Miguel, Puerto Viejo, and other jilaces on the coast, chem ing the heart of the 
viceroy with the conviction that the sentiment of loyalty was not yet extinct 
in the Ixisoms of the Spaniards. 

But, Avhile thus occui»ied, he received tidings of the arrival of one of 
Pizarro’s captains on the coast, with a force superior to his oAvn. Their 
number Avas exaggerated^ but Blasco NuiTcz,Avithout waiting to ascertain the 
truth, abandoned his position at Tumbez, and, witn as much exDeditioii as he 
could make across a wild and mountainous country half buried in snoAv, he 

’ Zarate, Conq. Uel PerAi, lib. C. cap. 15 .— M.S., afjo 1545. -Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, 

Relacion anonima, MS.— Uelaclon do loa Sn- I’arle l, lib. 1 , cap. US. 
eeaos del Peru, MS •■Montf'sinoa, j\n!)ab*s, 
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marched to Quito. 15ut this capital, situated at the northern exireiuity of liis 
province, was not a favourable point for the rendezvous of his followers ; and, 
after prolonging his stay till he had received assurance from Benalcazar, the 
loyal commander at Popayan, that he would support him with all his strength 
in the coining conflict, he made a rapid countermarch to the coast and took 
up his position at the town of San aVliguel. This was a spot well suited to his 
purposes, as lying on » the great liigh-road along the shores of the Pacific, 
hesules being the chief mart for commercial intercourse with l^anama and the 
north. 

Here the viceroy erected liis standard, and in a few weeks found himself at 
the head of a force amounting to nearly live hundred in all, horse and foot, ill 
provided with arms and ammunition, but apparently zealous in the Ciiiise. 
Finding himself in sufficient strength to commence active operations, 4ie now 
sallied forth against several of Pizfirro’s captains in the neighhourliood, over 
w'horn he obtained soJiie decided advantages, which renewed his confidence 
and flattered him with the hopes of le-cstablishing his ascendency in the 
country.’ 

During this time Gonzalo Piwirro was not idle. Tic had watched with 
anxiety the viceroy’s nu'vcrnents, and was now convinced that it was time to 
act, and that, if he would uot be uuvseatod himself, he must dislodge his for 
mulable rival. He accorduugly idaccd a strong garrison under a faithful 
oliiccr in Lima, and, after soncting forward a foice of some six liundred 
men by land to Triixillo, be embarked for the same port Idinself, on tlie 
fourth of March, LVfr), the v(‘ry (la> on which the viceroy had marched from 
Quito. 

At Truxillo, T^izarrro put liimsclf at 'he hea<l of his little army and moved 
without loss of tiiiie against. Sail ]\1 ^-,uel. His rival, eager to bring their 
(juarrel to an issue, would fain have iiiaichcd out to give him battle ; but his 
soldiers, mostly young and inexpeiicmvd levies, hastily biought together, were 
intimidated by the name of ihzarro. They loudly iu.sisted on being led into 
the upper coimtiy, where they would lie reinforced by Benalcazar ; and their 
unfortunate conimaudci, like the rider of some iin manageable steed to whose 
humours he is obliged to submit, Avas hurried away in a direction contrary to 
Ids Asishe.s. It Avas the fate of Blasco Nunez to luuo his purposes baffied alike* 
by Ids friends and liis onendes. 

On arriving before Man Miguel, Uonzalo Pizjirro found, to Ids groat nioi tifi- 
cation, that his antagonist had left it. Without entering the town, lie epdek- 
ened Ids jjace, and, after traversing a valley of some extent, reached the skirts 
of a mountain-chain, into Avhich Blasco Sufiez had entered but a few hours 
before. It Avas late in the eveidiig; hut Pizairo, knowing the importance of 
despatch, sent forward Carbajal Avitli a party of liglit troops to overtake the 
fugitives. That captain succeeded m coming up Avith their lonely bivouac 
among the mountains at midnight, when the Aveary troops Avere buried in 
slumber. Staitlod from tlicir repose by the blast of the trumpet, Avidch, 
strange to say, tlieir eueiiiy laid incautiously sounded,® tlie viceroy and Ids 

* Carta dp Gonz/ili) I'izano.l Valdivia, MS. belonged to tlw discomfited paity of Ulasco 

— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 6, cap 14,15. — NufieV.; and the lacility with which exiU*8 

Herrera, Ilist. general, dec. 7, lib. 8, cap. It), credit reports in their owrn lavour is pio- 

20 — Keiaeion aiioimiia, MS. — FernaiKlc'/, Hist. verbial . 

del Peru, Paite 1, lil^ 1, cap. 2:i.— llelacioii de " “ Mas Francisco Caniajal Q los yua aigm- 
lofl Siicesos del Peru^ MS.— The author of tho eiido, llego qiiatro horas de la noche d ddde 
docurhent last cited notices the strong feeling estauan : y con vna Troinpeta que lleuaua lea 

for the crown existing in seveial of the citiea, toco arma : y seiitido por el Virey so leuanto 

and mentions also the rumour of a meditated luego el primero." Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, 

assault on Cuzco by the liullnn . The ‘writer Parte l, lib. 1, c.ap 10. 
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meu sprang to their feet, mounted their horses, grasped their arquebuses, ainl 
pbured such a volley into the ranks of their assailants that Carbajal, discon- 
certed by his reception, found it prudent, with liis inferior force, tja retwat. 
The viceroy followed, till, fearing an ambuscade in ^ the darkness of the night> 
he withdrew, and allowed his adversary to rejoin the main body of. tlm a^my 
under Pizarro, ^ 

This conduct of Carbajal, by which he allowed the game to dlip through his 
hands from mere carelessness, is inexplicable. It forms a singular exception 
to the habitual caution and vigilance displayed in his military career. Had it 
been the act of any other captain, it would have cost him his head. But 
Pizarro, although greatly incensed, set too high a value on tlie services and 
well-tried attachment of his lieutenant to quarrel with him. Still, it was eon- 
sideresf the last importance to overtake the enemy before he had advanced 
much farther to the north, where the difficulties of the ground would greatly 
embarrass the pursuit. Carbfijal, anxious to retrieve his error, was accordingly 
again placed at the head of a corps of light troops, with instructions to harass 
the enemy’s inarcli, cut olf his stores, and keep him in check, if possible, till 
the arrival of Pizarro." 

But the viceroy had profited by the recent delay to gain considerably on his 
pursuers. His road led across the valley of Caxas, a broad, uncultivated dis- 
trict, affording little sustenance for man or beast. Day after day his troops 
held oh their march through this dreary region, intersected with barrancas 
and rocky ravines that adclctl incrcdilily to their toil. Their principal food was 
the parched corn, which usually formed the nourishment of tho travelling 
Indians, though held of much less account by tlie Spaniards ; and this meagTO 
fare was reinforced by Midi herbs as they fonml on the wayside, which, for 
want of better utensils, the soldiers weie fain to boil in their helmets.* Carlut- 
jal, meanwhile, pressed on them so close that their baggage, ammunition, and 
sometimes their ninliw, fell into his liamls. The indeiatigable warrior was 
always on their track, by day and hy night, allowing tliein scarcely any repose. 
They spread no tent, and lay down in their arms, with their steeds standing 
sa^iulea beside them ; and hardly had the weary soldier closed liis eyes wlien 
he was startled by the cry that tlie enemy was upon him.® 

At length the hara‘'se(l followers of iilasco Nunez reached the depohiadoj 
or desert of Paltos, which stretclies towards the north for many a dreary 
league. The ground, intersected by numerous streams, has the character of 
great quagmire, and men and horses fiouiidered about in the stagnant waters, 
or with difficulty worked their way over the marsli, or opened a passage through 
the tangled underwood that shot up in rank luxurhince from the surface. The 
wayworn horse>s, without fiiod, except such as they could pick up in the wilder- 
ness. were often spent with travel, and, becoming unserviceable, were left to die 
on tne road, with their hamstrings cut, that they might be of no use to the 
enemy ; though more frequently they were despatched to affoi*d a miserable 
banquet to their masters.*® Aiauy of the men now fainted by the u’ay from 

’ Fernandi'Z. Ilipf. del ppru, ubi supra— del Visorel, porque ti algun p^qd^&o.rato U« 

Iterrera, Hist, geitcral, dec. 7, Ub. cap. Tl. la Noche repoaaban, era tftplejwlo 

— Garcilanso, Com. Eoal.« lib. 4. cap. aa. slempre lo» CabaUos del Cobeatro, sin Mperur 

* Camniando, pttbs, domie^o Algiinas Jer- a*poner oldostibl ndere^ap las airob 

vaSf que en las Celados qnaiido para- qiie sc^ teller par olj^ta r los Caballes da 
Isj-n a dor allento a los (Jaballos." llerrcro, 

Ulat. geuerat, dec. 7» lib. 9, dip, 24. ** I ep qanjsapdqM.el^^^Ub, k ,«Fjatre- 

“ 1 sin que en to46 el camfno los vnos, nl taba, ! te fleiMi1]ia,.i^rq]^.^lS coni^rams no so 

ot.rof*, qiiltasen loa SUlas ^ lQS<<^abailua, aproveepwefh de 61, Climq. del i^ro^ 

atinqnc'en e»>toca.>ioe‘fi{abarpasaIertaIfiG^Qt« loc. qlt. ' - 
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lUere exhams^iion, or loitered in the woods, unable to keep iip with tlie march. 
And ^oe to. the straggler who fell into the heads of Cai;l>aiW I®ast if he had 
cnee belong^ed to the party of Pizarro. The mere sii^pidon of treason sealed 
his doom with the unrelenting Soldier.** . - j 

The sitfTerings of Pizarro and his troOp were scarcely less than those of tlie 
viceroy i thoiign they were somewhat mitigated by ^ natives of the cotintry, 
who, with reai^‘ instinct, discerned which party vm the strongest," ai^d, of 
course, the inosp to be feared. Biit, with every alleviation, tlie chjrftain^a 
shiierings were terrible. It was repeating the dismal scenes of the expedition 
to tho Ahiazon. Tlic soldiers of the Conquest must be admitted to have 
purchased their triuinnhs dearly. 

Yet the viceroy had one source of disquietude greater perhaps thah.miy 
arising from physical suffering. This was the distrust of nis own fol^wera. 
There Were several of the principal cavaliers in his suite whom he suspected of 
being in correspondence with the enemy, and even of designing to.betraydnm 
into their hands. He was so well conviilced of this that he caused two of these 
officers to be put to <leatli on tho march ; and their dead bodies, as they Jay 
by the roadside, meeting the eye of the soldier, told Jiini that there were others 
to be feared in these frightful solitudes besides the enemy in his rear,*® 

Another cavalier, who lield the chief command under the vicerey, was exe- 
entedi after a more formal investigation of his case, at the first i’»lace where 
the army halted. At this distance of time it is impossible to determine how- 
far the suspicions of Blasco Nnnez were founded on truth. The Judgments of 
contemporaries are at variance.** In times of political ferment, tlie opinion of 
the writer is generallv determined by the complexion of his party. To judge 
from the character of Blasco Nuiicz, jealous and irritable, wo might suppo>e 
him to have acted without sufficient can e. But this consideration is counter- 
balanced by that of t.ie facility with which his followers swerved from tlieir 
allegiance to their commeander,* who seems to have had so light a hold on their 
affections that they were shaken off by the least reverse of fortune. Whether 
his' simncioiis were well or ill founded, the eliect w^as the same on the 
mind of the viceroy. With an enemy in his rear whom he dared not fight, 
and followers whom he dared not trust, the cup of Ins cahmities was nearly 
full. / 

At len^h he issued forth on firm ground, and, passing through Tomebamba, 
Blasco Nuftez re-entered his northern capital 6f Quito. But his reception was 
not so cordial as that which he had Ixifore experienced. He now came as a 
fvigitiv^, with a formidable enemy in pui-snit ; and he was soon made to feel 
that the snrest way to receive support is not to need it. 

, Shaking from Sis feet the dust of tlie disloyal city, whose sni)erstitioiis 
Iieople were alive to many an omen that boded his approaching ruin,** the 

, “ it not been for Gonzalo Plziirro’s sufficiently fricnilly to the viceroy, aftefStfltWg 

fnterft^r^noe,'' says Fernandez, •* many more tbat tl)e officers whom the latter put to death 

would have l^ean hung up by his lieutenant, had served him to that timt' with their lives 

who quoted the old Spanish pro- and fortunes, dismisses the affair with ,Uie 

verb, ‘'J’he fewer of our enemies the better.'" tempiMa'tt* reflection that men formed cUflTefent 

/m Ibs etiepifffog, hs menos. Hist, del Peru, J^d^frbpnts on it; "Sobre estas murrt^ Ui|o 
Forth' 1, Itb. 1, c*p. 40.; , en el Peru varies y conirarios, juyziosy opini- 

aflkffilds wSoWAdofl, quo por el can- ones, de culpa y ue su desuargo." \uU|. del 

sttbcid'tlo loO Gabhllba than i pie con terHble Peru, J'arte l, lib. l, cap. 4l.y Qbniari^ says, 

aivg;UMia, |N)rtapiei!BjHiuetondelos Fnemigos^ more unequivocally, “All condeinnctl it." 

qwe Ihaii' cerca, 1 iwla fatiipi' de la hanibre, (Hist, de las Ind., chp. 187.) llie w'elght .ef 

quaodovieron K)sCq«ii^del«>»dbs^Capltanea opinion seemO . to have beea,affalD;>t tho 

muertos ettaquel camluo quedaronatonito^." vfeeroy. , , , ' 

HiWerai Hlft. geifieral, dec. 7. lib, 9, cap. U-l. ' tWMlie o(f thesd opiehs redofdud by the 
ForaiAdev., who hhW a loyal pep, and one hlsfoMah— 'OS' thh'ltovr ling of dogs— Were cer* 
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unfortunate coiniuaiulor Iiold on his way towards Pastes, in the jmisdic^on of 
Benalcazar. Pjzarro and his forces entered Quito not long after, disapiK)inted 
that, with all his diligence, the enemy still eluded his pursuit. lie halted only 
to breathe his men, and, declaring that “ he would follow up the viceroy to the 
North Sea but he would overtake him,” ** he resumed his march. At Pastes 
he nearly accomplished lus object. His advance-guard came up with Blasco 
Nunez as the latter was naltiiig on the opposite bank of a rivulet. Pizarro’s 
men, fainting from toil and heat, staggered feebly to the water-side to slake 
their burning tliirsL, and it w^ould have been easy for the viceroy’s troops, re- 
freshed by repose and superior ju number to their foes, to have routed them. 
But Blasco Nunez could not bi ing his soldiers to the charge. They had tied 
so long before tlieir enemy that the mere sight of liirn lilled their hcaits with 
panic, and they would have no more thought of turning against him than the 
luire w’oukl turn against the hound that nnrsues her. Their safety, they felt, 
was to tly, not to tight, and they profited by the exhaustion of their pursuers 
only to (luickeii their retreat. 

(lonzalo Pi/arro continued the chase some leagues beyond Pastes ; when, 
finding himself cairied farther than he desired into the territories of Bonal- 
ca/ar, and not caring to encounter this formidabU; caj)lain at disadvantage, he 
came to a halt, and, notw'ith^tamling his magnificent vaunt about the North 
»Sca, ordered a recreat, and made a rajnd countermarch on Quito. Here he 
found occupation in repairing UieA\a.stetl spirits of his troops, and in strength- 
ening himself with fresh reinforcements, which much increased his numbers ; 
though these were again diinmisbed by a body that he detached under Carbajal 
to suppress an insuriection which be now h‘anied had broken out in the south, 
it was headed by l)i(‘go Uouteno, one of bis own otlicers, w-hoin lie bad establisheil 
in La Plata, the inliabitants of which jilace had joiiuMl in the revolt and raised 
the standard for the crow’ii. W ith the rest of his forces, Pizan o resolved to remain 
at Quito, aw’aiting tlv' lioui when tin* viceroy wxaild le-enter his dominions ; as 
the tiger crouches by some spring in the wilderness, patiently awaiting the 
return of his victims. 

^leanw'hile Blasco Nunez liad pushed forward his retreat to Popayan, the 
capital of BenalcaZfir’.s jnovmce. Hero he was kindly receivivl by the people ; 
and his soldiers, leduced by desertion and disease to one-fifth of their original 
immher, rested from the unparalleled f.-itijjues of a march which had continued 
for more than two IiuikIkmI league.s.*'’ It w'as not long before he was joined 
by Cabrera, Beiialcazai's lieutenant, with a stout leinforcemeut, and, soon 
after, by that chieftain himself. His whole foice now amounted to nearly four 
hundred men, most of them in good condition and w'ell trained in the school of 
American warfare. Ills uw'ii men w^ere sorely deficient both in arms and 
ammunition ; and lie set about repairing the want by building furnaces for 
iiiaiiufactiiring arquebuses and pikes.” One familiar with the history of these 

tainly no miracles: “En Chta lamentable, i floii/alo I’izarro himself to the Amazon. The 

unKustuHsa partida, muchos afirmarou, haver iiarticulars of it may be found, witliinore or 

visto por el Aire muibos Conietas, i ([ue qua> less amplification, In Zarate, Couq. del Peru, 

drillas de Perros andaban iwr las Caller*, darido lib. 5, caj). 19, 29,— Carta de Goiizalo Pizarro 

mandos i temerosos ahullidu's. i los Huinitres il Valdivia, MS., — Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 

aiiilabaii oflombrados, 1 fueia de 61 ." Herrera, 7, lib. 9, cap. 29-26, — ^Fernandez, Hist, del 

Hist, general, dec. 7, lib. 10, enp 4. Peru, Parte i. lib. 1, cap. 40, et seq..— Kela- 

Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 7, lib. 10, cion <lc los Sucesos del Peru, MS , — Helacion 

cap 1. auunima, MS., — Montesinus, Aiiualcs, MS., 

This retreat of Blasco Nuiiez may un- afto 1B46. 
doubtedly compare, if not in duration, at least ” " Proveii, que ee tragesc alii todo el 
In Bluirpness of suffering, with any expedition hlerro que se pudo haver cn la Proviiicia, 1 

In the New Wo.ld,- ’vave, Indeed, that of bust 6 Maestros, iliiyo adcrejar Fraguas, I en 
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times is surprised to see tlie readiness with whicli the Spanish adventurers^ 
turned their hands to various trades and liandicrafts usually requiring a. long 
apprenticeship. They displayed the dexterity so necessary to settlers iiL a new 
country, where eveiy man must become in some degree his own artisan. Rut 
this state of things, however favourable to the ingenuity of the artist, irj not 
very propitious to the advancement of the art ; and there can be little doubt 
that the weapon?^ ilms made by the soldiers of Rlasco^Niihez were of the most 
rude and imperfect construction. 

As week after week rolled away, (lon/alo Pizarro, though fortified with the 
patience of a 8panish soldier, felt uneasy at the protracted stay of Blasco 
Nunez in the north, and he resorte<l to stratagi'in to decoy him from his 
retreat. Tie marched out of Quito with the greater ])art of his forces, pre- 
' tending that he was going to support his lieutenant in the south, while he left 
a garrison in the city nnuer the command of Puclles, the same olticer who had 
formerly deserted fiom the viceroy. These tidings he took great care should 
bo conveyed to the eneny’s camj). The artifice succeeded as he wished. Rlasco 
Nnhez and his followers, confident in their snperioiity over Puelles, did not 
liofiitate for a moment to profit l»,y tlie sujiposed absence of Pizarro. Alaindon- 
ing Popayan, the viceroy, early iu January, l.l-tt;, moved ly rapid marclies 
towards the south. Hiii I'l'fore h(‘ readied tlie place of his destination he 
became apprised of the snai*' into w'hicli he had been diawoi. He communi- 
cated the fact to Ills officers; but be had already siitt'ered so much from 
suspense that his only desire now was to bring his (piarrel with Pizarro to the 
final arbitrament of arms. 

That chief, mean while, had been well informed, tiirongh his spies, of the 
viccroy^s movements. On learning tlu' dcrarture of tlu‘ latter from Popayan, 
lie haa re-entered Quito, joined his fore 'with those of Puelles, and, issuing 
from the capital, had taken uj) a strong position about tinoe leagues to the 
north, on a high ground that coiiiniandcil a stream across which the enemy 
must nas.s. It w\as not long before the latter came ui ^iglit, and Hlasco Nufiez, 
as nignt began to fall, estaldished himself on tlie oj)p<’sit(i hank of the liviilet. 
It was so near to the eniMiiy’s quaiters that the voices of tlie sentinels could 
he distinctly heard in the opjMisite caiiijis, and tliey did not fail to salute one 
another with tlic epithet of ^ traitor.s.” In these civil wars, as we have seen, 
each party claimed for itself the excludve merit of loyalty.*'* 

Rut Renalcazar soon saw that Pizarro’s position w as too strong to be assailed 
with any chance of success. He proposed, therefore, to the viceioy to draw off 
his forces secietly in the night, and, making a detour round the hills, to fall 
ell the enemy’s rear, wliere he would he least prepared to receive tli(‘ni. ^flie 
counsel was approved ; and no sooner were the two liosts shiouded from each 
other’s eyes by tlie darkness than, leaving his camp-fires hnrning to deijeive 
the enemy, Rlasco Nunez broke iqi his quarters and began his ciix’iiitous 
march in the diiectioii of Quito. J>nt either li(‘ had been misinformed or his 
guides misled him ; for tJic road.s proved so impracticable that lie was com- 
pelled to make a circuit of such extent that dawn liroke before he drew near 
the jioint of attack. Finding that he must now abandon the advantage of a 
surprise, he pressed forward to Quito, where he arrived Avith men and horses 
sorely fatigued by a night-march of eight leagues from a point which by the 

l)revc tienipo sc forjaron en ftllas 'doclentos vnos A. lus otros, fundando, que cada vno sus- 
Arcabuces, con toitos Hn<» aparejos.” Zarate, teiitaba la voz del Kei, i asi cstuvieron toda 
Ci)nq. del Peru, lib. 5, cap. :i4. aqucllu noebe aguardaudo." Zarate, Couq. 

*" “ Que so llegaron a lialilar Ion Oorredores del Pirn, lib. .5, cap. 34. 
lie anibtta parti b, llawandose Traidores los 
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(direct route would not have exceeded three. It was a fatal error on the eve 
of an ehgaffement.*® 

He found the capital nearly deserted by the men. They had all joined the 
standard of Pizarro ; for they had now cau/rht the. general spirit of disaffec- 
tion, and looked upon that chief as their protector from the oppressive ordi- 
nances. Pizarro was the representative of the people. Greatly n}oved at this, 
desertion, the unhappy viceroy, lifting his handfs to heaven, exclaimed, “ Is jit 
thus. Lord, that thou abaudonest thy servants?” The women and children- 
came ou^ and in vain offered liini food, of ys liicli he stood obviously in need, 
asking him, at the same time, “ why he had come there to die.” His followers, 
with more inditferenco than their mnmander, entered the houses of the in- 
liabitants, and unceremoniously appropriated whatever they could find to 
appose the cravings of appetite. 

teeiialcazar, who saw the temerity of giving battle in their present condition* 
recommended the viceroy to try tlie effect of negotiation, and offered hiouielf 
to go to the enemy’s camp and airaiige, if possible, terms of accommodation 
with Pizarro. But Blasco Niihcz, if lie had desponded for a moment, had now 
recovered his wonted constancy, and he proudly replied, “ There is no hiith jto 
be kept with traitors. Wc liave come to fight, not to parley ; and we must 
do our duty like good and loyal cavaliers. I will do mine,” lie continued ; 
“ and be assured I will be the first man to break a lance with the enemy.” 

He then called his troops together, and addressed to them a few Words pre- 
paratory to marching. You arc all brave men,” he said, ‘‘and loyal to your 
sovereign. For my own part, I Iiold life as little in comparison with my duty 
to my prince. Yet let us not distrust our success : the 8paniar^ in a goigid 
cause, has often overcome greater o<lds than these. And we are fighting ior 
the right : it is the cause of God,- the cause of God,”*‘ he concluded; and 
the soldiers, kindled by his generous ardour, answered him with huzzas that 
went to the heart of the unfortunate commander, little accustomed of late tb 
this display of enthusiasm. 

It was the eighteenth of January, 154(1, when Blasco Nuftez marched cut at 
the head of his array from the ancient city of Quito. He had proceeded but 
a mile when he came in view of the enemy formed along the crest of some 
high lands which, by a gentle swell, rose gradually from the plains of Afia- 
q^tnto. Gonzalo Pizarro, greatly chagrined on ascertaining the departure of 
tlie viceroy, early in the morning had broken up his camp and directed his 
march -on the capital, fully resolved that his enemy should not escape him. 

The viceroy’s troops now, coining to a halt, were formed in order of battle. 
A small body of arquebusiers was stationed in the advance to begin the fight. 

For the precedlrig pages, see Zarate, HcrrerA, though’ hla work is arranged on the 

Oonq. del Peru, lib. 6, cap. 34, 35,— Goniara, chronological aystem of annals, la by no means 

Hist, de las Ind., cap. 16T,— Oarta de Gon7.alo Immaculate os to bis dates. Quintana has ex- 

Phearro d Valdivia, MS.,— Montosiiios, An- pf>sed semal glaring anachrontama of the 

nalep, MS., aflo 1546,— Fernandez, Hist, del hisiorlan in the earlier period of the Peruylaii 

Peru, Parte 1, lib. l, cap. 50-52.— Herrera, in conquest. See his Espaflolea dUehrea, tom. 

hia acebunt of these transactions, has fallen 11., Api>etidix No. 7. 

lhto>*a strange confusion of dates, fixing the “Vo os prometo, que la primers IS^a quo 

timq of the Vicky's entry Into Quito on the se rompaon los enemigoa, om U^min (y assi 

lOtb of January, and that of his battle with lo cumpQo)>" Fernandes Hist, (tet P^u, 

Pizarro nine days tale^. (HJgt, general, dec. Parte 1, gb. 1, cdp. 53. ’ ' 

6, lib. 1, cap. 1.) This last event, which, by “Que m Dios es la causa, de DioS es la 

hn* testimony of Foniaudez, urc? on the lath causa, di^ causa.*' Zarate, Cpnq. del 

ofthemonth, was, bytheagyepment of such Pofw» ,, , ' . , 

ooiutcniporary authorities os jt have ponsaUed, ” ‘*0n "quafta de legua de la cindad.’ 

- as Htftted III the te,\t,-~on the evening of the Carta.d© Ooiwalo Valdi via, AJ S. , 

same day In which tln^ viceroy enteretl Qidto. . ' ^ ^ 
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The remainder of corps was distributed among the spearmen^ who occu- 
py the centime, /protected on the flanks bv the horse, drawn up Ju two n^rlj 
squadrons. , The cavalry amounted to about one hundred and forty, 
being httle inferior to that bn the other side, though the whole numhbr'olthe 
v}Qe^y% forces, being less than four hundred, did not much exceed the hialf 
of his rivaVs. On the right, and in front of the royal banner, Blasco Nujiez, 
supported by thirteen chosen cavaliers, took his station, prepared to head the 
attack. 

Piz^rro had formed his troops in a corresponding manner with that of hi^ 
adversary. They nuistered about seven hundred in all, well appointed, in 
good condition, and officered by the best knights in Peru.** As, notwith- 
standing his superiority of numbers, Pizarro did not seem inclined to abandon 
hia advantageous oosition, Blasco Nufiez gave orders to advance. The action 
commenced with tne arnuebusiers, and in a few moments the dense clouds of 
smoke, rolling over the field, obscured every object ; for it was late in the day, 
and the. light was rapidly fading. 

The infantry, levelling tlieir pikes, now advanced under cover of the smoke, 
and were soon hotly engaged with the opposite files of .spearmen. Then came 
the charge of the* cavalry, which— -notwithstanding they were thrown into 
some disorder by the fire of Pizarro’s arquebusiers, far superior in number to 
their own— wa.s conducted with sucli spirit tliat the enemy’s horse were com- 
pelled to reel and fall back before it. But it was only' to gather up their 
strength, and, like an overwhelming w\ave, Pizarro’s troopers rushed on their 
driving them along tlie slope and bearing dow n man and hoise in indis- 
criminate ruin. Yet these, in turn, at length rallied, clieererl on by the cries 
and desperate efforts of their officers, '’’he laucos were shivered, and they 
fought hand to hand with swords and battio-axes mingled together in wild con- 
fusio\i. But the struggle was of no long duration ; for, though the numbers 
were nearly ecpial, the viceroy’s cavalry, jaded by the severe march of the 
previous night,** were no match for their antagonists The ground Avas strewn 
Avith the wreck of their bodies ; and horses and rider.s, the dead and the dying, 
lay heaped on one another. Cabrera, the brave lieutenant of Benalcazah 
was slam, and that commander Avas throAvn under his horse’s feet, covered 
with wounds, and left for dead on the field. Alvaiez, the judge, Avas mortally 
AA’oimded. Both he and his colleague Cepeda Avere in the action, though 
ranged on opiwsite sides, fighting as if they had been bred to arms, not to the 
peaceful profession of the law 

Yet Blasco Nuilez and his companions maintained a brave struggle on the 
right of the field. The viceroy had kept his Avord by being the first to break 
his lance against the enemy, and by a Avell-directed bjow had borne a cavalier, 
named Alonso de Montalvo, clean out of his saddle. Biit he was at length 
©verw^helmed by numbers, and, as his companions one after another fell by 
his side, he was loft nearly unprotected. He was already w'ounde<l, wffien a 
blow &h the hbad from the battle-axe of a soldier struck him from his horse, 
and he fell stunned on the groimd. Had his person been knoAvii, he aught 
have .been [taken alive; but hcAtwe a sobre-vest of Indian cotton over h}s 
iitp^our, which (Sbp^led the military order of St. James and the badj^s 
of his .rank.?* ^ ’ 

““ The amonntof ttienpiabersonlmthsldG? mlversojy’s forc^ at four hilndteU, and 
iB variously glvcn^as usual, making, however, hAifidwd,— an 

more than th^Ui^nal diffcreiice In (he restive eHtimatCvit may ba that does*1lbt 

proportions, since, the sum total is so small. make that giv^fij In the text any less credible, 

I have conformed' to the statemenis of the Zarate, Oonq. del Peru, lib. ^ cap, 35. 

Ixist-lnstructed writers, PlTarro estimates hie lie wore ihi’a dress, sayS Oarcllaitso de la 
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His person, however, was soon recognized by one of Pizai ro’s followers, who 
not improbably had once followed the viceroy’s banner. The soldier imme- 
diately pointed him out to the Licentiate Carbajal. This person was the 
brother of the cavalier Avhom, as the rejider may remember, Blasco Nuiiez had 
so rashly put to death in his palace at Lima. The licentiate had afterwards 
taken service under Pizarro, and, Avith sevei*al of his kindred, Avas pledged to 
take venpance on the viceioy. Instantly riding up, he taunted the fallen 
coniinanaer with the murder of his brother, and Avas in the act of dismounting 
to despatch him with his oavu hand, when Puelles, remonstrating on this, as 
an act of degradation, commanded one of his attendants, a black slave, to cut 
off the viceioy’s head. This the fellow executed Avitii a single stroke of his 
sabre, Avhile the wretched man, perhaps then dying of his wounds, uttered no 
word, but, with eyes imploi ingly turned up tOAvards heaven, received the fatal 
}dow.*“ The head Avas then borne aloft on a pike, and some were brutal 
enough to pluck out the gray hairs from the beard and set them in their caps, 
as grisly trophies of their victory.*' The fate of the day was now decided. V et 
still the infantry made a brave stand, keeping Pizarro’s horse at bay Avith 
their bristling airay of jiikcs. Hut their numbers weie thinned by the arque- 
busiers ; and, throAA’ii into dism*der, they could no longer resist the onset of 
the horse, Avho broke into their cohunii and soon scattered and drove them off 
the ground. The pursuit Avas luMther long nor Idoody ; for darkness came on, 
and Pizarro bade his tniiiip(‘ts sonml, to ciill his men together under their 
banners. 

'Jhough the action lasted lait a short time, lujarly one-thiid of the viceroy’s 
troops had perished. The loss of their opponents Avas inconsiderable.** Several 
of the vaiujuished cavaliers took refuge in the churches of Quito. But they 
were dragged from the sanctuary, and some — ])robably those who had once 
espoused tlio cause of Pi/ario--Avere led to execution, and others banished to 
Chill. The greater part Aveic pardoncMl liy the conqueror. Benalcazar, Avho 
recovered from his avouikIs, AA^as j)crmitted to return to his government, on con- 
dition of no more bearing arms against Pizairo. Jlis troojis Ave^e invited to 
take service under the banner of the victor, Avho, however, never treated them 
Avitli the confidence shoA\m to his ancient partisans. Tie Avas greatly displeased 
at the indignities offered to the viceroy, Avtose mangled remains ho cknscd to he 
buried, Avitli the honours due to his rank, in the cathedral at Quito. Gonzale 
Pizarro, attired in black, Avalked as chief mourner in the procession. It Avas 
usual with the Pizarros, as we Iiavc* seen, to pay these obituary lionours to 
their victims.*® 

Vega, that he might fare no better than a cn el A'isorrei, ni Lablo palabra, nl 

common soldier, but take b’*; cbaiice uith the hiyo mas movimicnto, que al^ar los ojos al 
rest. (Com. Keal., Parte lib. 4, caii 34.) (Jiolo, dando miicKtras de mucUa Chrlsitlandad, 
Pixarro gives him credit for no sucb niaguani- i constancia.” Herrera, Hist general, dec. H, 
muus intent. Accoidiug to liim, the viceroy lib. 1, cap, 3. 

iLSHuined this disguise that, his rank being “Aviondo algunos cajiitanes y personas 

unknown, he might have the better chance lor arrancado y peltido aigiinas de sus blancas y 

escape. It must be confessed that this is the leale,s bariias, para traer por empiesa, y Juft 

gem ral motive for a disguise. “ I Jilusco de la Torre las tiaxo despues niiblicamcnte 

N uflez puso mucha diligeucia por poder huirse eii la gorra por la ciudad de los Keye.s." Fer- 

Ki pudicra, porque venla vestido con una namlez. Hist, del Peru, Porte 1, Ub. 1, cap. ,54. 

cfinuseto de Vndios por no ser conucldo, i no ^ The estimates of killed and wounded in 
qiiiso ]>io,s porque pagase quantos males {>or this action are as discordant as usual. Some' 

fell causa se iiavjon hecho.” Carta de Uonzalo carry the viceroy’s loss to two hundred, while 

Pi/jirroi Valdivia, MS. Goiizalo Pizarro rates bis own at only seven 

Feniandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1 , lib. 1 , killed and but a few wounded. Hut how’ rarely 

cap. 54.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 6, cap is it that a laithful bulletin is Issued by the 

35.— “Mando a un Negro que «traia, que }e parties engaged In the action ! 

cortase la (’.ibef;u, i en todo ^sto no se conocid For the accounts of the battle of Aflii- 
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Such was the sad end of Blasco Nunez Vela, first viceroy of Peru. It was 
less than two years since he had set foot in the country, a period of unmiti- 
gated disaster and disgrace. Ilis misfortunes may be imputed partly to cir- 
cumstances and partly to his own character. The minister of an odious and 
oppressive law, he was intrusted with no discretionary power in the execution 
of it.®® Yet every man may, to a certain extent, claim the right to such a 
power ; since to execute a commission which circumstances show must certainly 
defeat the object for which it was designed would be absurd. Rut it requires 
sagacity to determine the existence of such a contingency, and moral courage 
to assume the responsibility of acting on it. Such a crisis is the severest t^t 
of character. To dare to disobey from a paramount sense of duty is a paradox 
that a little soul can hardly comprehend. Ihifortunatcly, Rlasco Nunez was a 
pedantic martinet^ a man of nairow views, who could not feel himself autho- 
rized under any circumstances to swerve from the letter of the law. Puffed 
up by his brief authority, moreover, he considered opposition to the ordinances 
as treason to himself ; and thus, identifying Jiimself with his commission, he 
was prompted ))y personal feelings quite as much as by those of a public and 
patriotic nature. 

Neither was the viceroy’s (harach'i of a kiiul that tended to mitigate the 
odium of his mf?asures and reconcile the peo])le to their execution. Itatl'orded 
a stioiig contrast to tfiat of liis nval Pi/airo, whose frank, chivalrous hearing, 
and generous coididoiiee in his followers, made him universally popular, blinding 
their judgments and giving to the worse tlo* semhlaiice of the better cause. 
Rlasco Nunez, on the contiary, iiiilalde and suspicions, placed himself in a 
false position with all whom he ajquoaclu‘(l : for a suspicions temper creates 
an atmosphere of distrust around it that ki' > every kindly aftectiun. Ilis first 
step w’as to alienate the memhois of the Andien’ce who' weie sent to act in 
concert with him. Rut this was their fault as well as his, since they were as 
much too lax as he was too seveue in tlu‘ inh'vpndation of the laiv.®' Jle 
next alienated and outraged the peophiwhom In*, was appointed to govern. 
And, lastly, he disgusted his own fiiends, and too often turned them into 
eiicmie.s ; so that in his final struggle for ])ower and for existence lie was 
obliged to rely on the arm of the stranger. \ et in the catalogue of his (pialities 
wo must not pass in silence over his^virtue.s. There are two to the credit of 
which he is undeniably entitled,— a' loyalty which shone the brighter amidst 
the general defection around him, and a constancy nnder misfortune w'bich 

qnitu. rather Biimmarily dcppatrlird hy mo^t " (JorHlassi)’'- rt flcrtions on this jHtlnt arc 

writers, see Carta dc <a)ii?.ulo J’j/aiTo Val- connncudably foler.mt “Assi .it abb esto 
divia, MS. — Ciomara, Hist, de las Ind , eaj). burn caiinlleio, jh)i tiucrer porliar tnntt) en ]<i 

170.— Herrera, Hist, (general, dee. s, lib. 1, excuicluii do io que iii a su Hoy in a atjuel 

cap. 1-.3. — Peilro I’l/arro, Hescub. y Conq., Reyno eonuonia . Uunde stj cawsoion tanfos 

MS. — Zarato, Coiiq. del Pern, lib. .*», tap. .'J.'i inuertes y dailos dt* Espafioiea, y de Ynduis . 

— Montoalnos, Vnnaloe, MS., aflo 1540.— (lai- auntiue no liiuo laiita tulpa eomo so le ati i- 

cila.s 60 , Com. Real.,Pai-te 2, lib. 4, caji. 33-35. biiye, porque llenn pieciso luandato dc lo qutj 
— Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. I. Com. Ileal., J*aite2, Iib 4, cap. 34 

cap. 63, 64. — Couzalo I’izarro seems to regard " Ulnsco Nunez chaructenzeil the four 
the battle as a sort of Judicial trial by coiulwit, judges of the AutlierKc in a manner moic 

lb which Heaven, by the result, plainly indi- concise than compbmentaiy,— a boy, a raad- 

cated the right. His remarks are edifying : man, a booby, and a dunce ! ” Decia muchus 

“Pordondeparecerii claramentc que Nuestro veces Blasco Nufloz, que Ic havian dado el 

Seilor tue servido este se viniese li meter en Emperador i su Corusejo de Indias vn M 090 , 

las manoa para qultarnos de tantos culdados, un J^oco, nu Nccio, vn Tonto por Oidoreo, que 

1 que pagase quantos males havia fecho cn la asi lo liavlan lietho coino olios eran Moejo 

tlerra, la qual qnedo tan asosegada i tan en era Cepeda, 1 llatnaha Loco a Juan A 1 vin e/, i 

paz i servlcio dc S. M. como lo eetuvo en ti- Necio a Tejada, one no sabia Latin,” Co- 

empo del Marques mi hermano.” Carta dc mara. Hist, de las Ind., cap 171. 

(Jonzalo Kzarro d Valdivia, MS. 
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might challenge the respect even of his enemies. But, with the most lil)eial 
allowance for its merits, it can scarcely be doubted that a person more incom- 
petent to the task assigned him could not have been found in Castile.®® 

The victory of Afiaquito was received with general joy in the neighbouring 
capital ; all the cities of Peru looked on it as sealing the downmlt of the 
detested ordinances, and the name of Qonzalo Pizarro was sounded from one 
eiid of the country to the other as that of its deliverer., That chief continued 
to prolong bis stay in Quito during the wet season, dividing his time between 
the licentious pleasures of the reckless adventui'er and the cares of busihes.S 
tliaft now pressed on him as ruler of the state. His administration was^taSbcd 
with fewer acts of violence than might have been expected from the .'ci^Cinh- 
stances of his situation. »Sb long as Carbajal, the counsellor in whom hei 
unfortuuately placed greater reliance, was absent, Gonzalo sanctioned iio 
execution, it was observed, but according to the forms of laii*.®* He rewarded 
his followers by new grants of land, and detached several on expeditions,— to 
no greater dispmee, liowevcr, than would leave it in his power readily to recall 
them.' He made various provisions for the welfare of the natives, and some* 
in particular, for instructing them in the Cliristiaii faith. He paid attention 
to the faithful collection of the royal dues, urging on the colonists that th0y 
should deport themselves so as to conciliate the good will of the crown anil 
induce a revocation of the ordinances, llis administration, in short,' was- so 
conducted that even the austere Gasca, liis successor, allowed “ it was a good 
government,— for a tyrant.” 

At length, in Jidy, 1546, tlie new governor hade adieu to Quito, and, leavihg 
there a sutticieiit garrison under his officer Puelles, began his journey to the 
south. It was a triumiihal ])ro.gress, and every wli ere on the road he was 
received with enthusiasm by the peojde. At Truxillo the citizens came out in 
a body to welcome him, and the clergy chanted anthems in his honour, extol- 
ling him as the victorious prince,” aiul imploring the Almighty “to lengthen 
his days and give him honour.”®^ At Lima ii was proposed to clear ‘away 
some of the buildings and open a new street for his entrance, which might 
ever after bear the name of the victor. But the politic chu^ftain declined tliis 
flattering tribute, and modestly preferred to enter the city by the usiiaf way. 
A procession >vas formed of the citi/eps, tlie soldiers, and' the clergy, and 
Pizarro made his entry into the capital with two of his principal captains on 
foot holding the reins of liis chargtu’, while the Archbishop of Lima, and' the 
Bishops of Cuzco, Quito, and BogotA-, the last of whom had lately com© to the 
city to be consecrated, rode by liis side. The streets were strewn with boughs, 
the walls of the hou.ses hung with showy tapestries, and triumphal arches'wer© 

jnafl de bu Consejo. la anrolxu^en ; S CTitbncff? 
con rnxjcso cn forma de Derecho, Icontcisados 
primero.'* liomara. Hist, do lea Ind., cap. 
172. 

Gomara, Hist, do las Imi, ubf supra.— 
Fernandez gives a less favourable picture of 
Gonzalo's administration. (Hist, del Peru, 
Paite 1, lib. 1, cap. 64; lib: 2, obip^X ^,) . Fer- 
nandez wrote at the lnstdb<se ur tfaO ^iirt ; 
Gomara, though at doUft,' Wrote to 

please bitnseif. \ Tb^ralsd of 'GOttiairs Is lesH 
HUJtplclous than fibe ensure Of FemhiVdOz. 

« Victorloso Ihi&utpdi'hagate’IMos dlcho- 
so, i bienaventiorado; ^1 to nantenga, t te oou- 
serve.” Herrera, Hist. gdnefiU, dec* «, 11^. ys , , 
CSp.y. * 


Tlie account of Bla.seA Nuflez Vola reists 
ohiefly on the authority of loyal writers, pome 
of whom wrote after their return to Castile. 
They \vould, therefore, more naturally lean 
to the side of the true representative of the 
crown than to that of the rebel. Indeed, the 
only voice raised decidedly In favour of Pi- 
zartw^s his own,— a very suspicions authority, 
Yetvwitfa all the prettigM in his favour, the 
administration of Btasoo Nu&ez, from uaiver* 
sal teKtimony..was a total failure. i^And there 
is little to interest us in tlie story of the man, 
cs^cept bis unparalleled ihlsforiuneB and the 
firmness with which be bore them: 

"Nunca PiQarro, on ausencla 'de Fran- 
cisco d& Carvajal.su Maestro de Gampo,mat&, 
Qi consintid matar EspaSol, sin o[ue todos, los 
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throsvn over the in honour of the victor. Every balcony,' vert^nda: and 
house-top was crowded with spectators, who sent up huzzas, loud and jokig, 
saluting the victorious soldier with the titles of “Liberator and Protector of 
the people.” The bells rang out their joyous peal, as on his former; entraiWSe 
into the capital ; and, amidst strains, of enlivening music and tlie blithe sounds 
of jubilee, Qonzalo held on his way to the palace of his brother. Peru was 
once more placed under the dyhasty of the Pizarros.*® 

Deputies came from different parts of the country, tendering the congratu- 
lations of their respective cities ; and every one eagerly urged his own claims 
to consideration for the services he had rendered in the revolution. Pizarro 
at the same time received the welcome intelligence of the success of his arms 
in the souths Diego Centeno, as before stated, bad there raised the standard 
Of rebellion, or rather of loyalty to his sovereign. He had made himself master 
ofvLa Plata, and the spirit of insurrection had spread over the broad pro- 
vince of Charcas. Carbajal, who had been sent against him from Quito, after 
repairing to Lima, hadimssed at once to Cuzco, and there, strengthening his 
forces, had descended by rapid marches on the refractory district. Centeno 
did iTOt trust himself in the field against this furmidalble champion. He 
retreated with his troops into the fastnesses of the sierra. Carbajal pursued, 
following on his track with the pertinacity of a bloodhound, over mountain 
and moor, through forests and dangerous ravines, allowing him no respite by 
day or by tiight. Eating, drinking, sleeping in his saddle, tlie veteran, eighty 
years of age, saw Ids own followers tire one after another, while he urged oil 
the cliase# like the wild liuntsman ol Riirgor, as if endowea ^vith an iineartlily 
frame, incapiible of fatigue ! During this terrible i)ursint, which continued 
for more than two hundred leagues over a savage country, Centeno found 
himself abandoned by most of his follower 8nch of them as fell into Carba- 
jal’s hands were sent to sju'edy execution ; for that inexorable chief had no 
tperoy on those who had been false to their jwrty.*^ At length, Centeno, with 
a handful of men, arrived on the. borders of the Pacific, and there, sepamting 
from one another, they provided, each in the best way he could, for their own 
jsafety. Their leader found an asylum in a cave in the mountains, where he 
was secretly fed by an Indian ciiraca till the time again came for him to unfurl 
the stiiiidard of revolt.**® 

Carbajal, aftei* some further decisive movements, which fully established the 
ascendency of Pizarro over the south, returned in triumph to La Plata. There 
he occupied himself with working tlie silver-mines of rotosl, in which a vein 
recently opened promiseil to make richer returns than any yet discovere<l in 
iMcxico or Peru ; and he was soon enabled to send large remittances to Lima, 


For an account of this pageant, see Pedro 
Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — Herrera, Hist, 
general, dec. 8, lib. 2, cap. 9.-- Zarate. Ooiiq. 
del Peru, lib, 6, cap. 6. — Carta do Gonzaio 
Pizarro & Valdivia, AIS. 

Poblando Im arb6U9 con ms cuerpos^ 
V peopling the tr^s with their bodies," says 
Fernandez, strongly ; alluding to tbo manner 
hi which the forocibus officer hung up his 
captives on the hrancliee. 

For the expedition of Carbajal, see Her- 
rera, Hist, general, dec. 8, lib. 1, cap. 9, et sqq. 
•—Zarate. Oonq^ del Peru, lib. 6, cap. l.— (iar- 
cllassQ, Com. Real.,^Parie 2, lib. 4,cap» 28, 

Uih 3d.— Fernandez, Hi«t. del Peru, Parte 1, 
liK ^ cap. 1, et eeq.— Carta de Qonzalo Pi- 
zJu*ro^ d Valdivia, MS.— It is impossible to 


give, in a page or two, any adequate idea of 
the hairbreadth escapes and perilous ri.slcs of 
Carbajal, not only from tlie enemy, I)ut from 
his own men, wliose strength he overtasked 
in ithe chase. They rival tho««e of tite re- 
nowned JScanderl>eg, or our own Kentucky 
hero. Colonel Boone. '1 hey were, indeed, far 
more wonderful than theirs, since tbe'Spanisl) 
captain bad reached an age when the failing 
energies usually crave repose. Bui the vete- 
ran’s body seems to have be^n ae id&enslbleas 
his soul. 

The vein nowdiscovcfred atPotnsfWas so 
rich that the other mines were comparatively 
deserted in order to work this, (Zarate, Conq. 
del Peru, lib. 6, cap. 4.) The effect of the 
sudden ii'flux of wealth was such, accorilug 
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dfeducfeiiiK 110 stinted coniniission for hteelf,— for the cnpiditv of tlic lieutenant 
was (^flUEU to his cruelty. . ^ 

'Gonzalo IM/arro was now undisputed master of f'eiu. From Quito to tjie. 
northern coniines of the whole country acknowleii^cd his authority, llis 
fleet rode triuniiduint on tlio Facific, and ji^ave him tho command of every city 
and liainl(‘t on its liorders. Jlis admiral, Hinojosa, a discieot and" gallant 
olticer, had heciii 'Ml liim J^anaim'i, and, marching across the Lstlinius, had since 
()I)tained forliim the possession of jNombre dc Hios,— thopiijicijial key of coni^ 
nmnicalion ’with Kiiiope. TIis fours were on an excellent footing, including 
the Ihmei of the Avarmns who had fought under Iiis l)rother, and who now 
eagerly rallied nndei Uie name of Fi/nrro ; while the tide of wealth that flowed 
in from the mines of J'otosi su])phed him with the resources of a Fun^pcaa 
monarch. 

The new governor noAv began to assume a state coi rospomlont witji his full- 
hlown fortunes, lie was^^attended by a hody-giiaid ot eighty soldiers. He 
dined jilways in jiuMic, and usually with not less than a Inindicil gueat-s at 
table, lie ev(‘n arfectod, it was saiil, tlie n>ore decided (*Li([uetie ot rriyalty, 
giving his hand to he kissed, and allowing no (me, of wliatevtw rank, to be 
seated in liis ijresence.'*" Rut tins is deiiicvl by otlnas. It Avoiild nof be 
strange that a vain man like Ihzarro, ivitli a superlieial, nndusciplijied mind, 
when he saw himself thus iais(*d fumi au humble condition to the highest post 
in the land, shoukl be somewhat intoxicated by the possession of jiower and 
treat with superciliousness those v.Ikuii he liad once appioached Avith defer- 
ence. Rut one who had olten seen him in lus pros[)erity assures us that it 
was n(»t so, ami lluit the goveinoi coiiiiiiued to sIioav the same frank and 
siddier-like bearing as bedon* ins elevation, imngling ('U fnmiliar terms with his 
comrades, and displacing tin' Name (jualitu's wliich h.id bitheito endeared Iiim 
to the i)eopl(‘.“ 

However this may be, it is certain tln're \\('ir not wanting those who urgeil 
liim to tliro.v ott' his allegiance to the crown and set up an independent 
governiiicut for Inmself. Among these was his lieutenant, Carbajal, whoso 
dan'ng spirit never shrank fiom tollowing tilings to their conseipieiices. 4Ic 
niainly counselled Pi/nrro to ienoiiiic(j lus allegiance at once. “ In fact, you 
have already done so,’’ he said. “ You have Ix^cn in arms againstui vhfToy, 
have driven liim from the countiy, bea'teii and slam him in battle. What 
favour, or even mercy, can you exnect fiom the crown? You liave gone too 
far either to halt or to recede. You must go boldly on, proclaim yourself 
king : the troops, tin', people, will support you.” And lic eonclmled, it is saui, 
by advising him to marry tlieCoya, the female rej^rosentative of the jnais, 
that the two races might hemeforth repose in (juiet under -a ^common 
sceptre ! 

to Garcilasso, lliat in Un ypai^ from ibis Thin courtesy, so rare from the (.Ion queroTR to 
period an iron hniscshoe, in that quaTtfn.rame any of the Indian rare, was rot lost on tho 
to be worth nearly its w eight in hil\ er Com. historian of the Incas, who has depicted Gon- 

I’eal., I’arte 1, lih. 8, cap. ai. yulo JUzarro in more favourable colours than 

** “ Traia (Jnarda de ochenta Alahardeios, most ot lus own conntrymea. 
i otros muchos de Caballo, que le acomi»ula- flarcilasso. Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. d, 

ban. 1 ia en su presencia nmguno sc senubo, cap. 4U.— Cornara, Hist, do las Ind., cap. 172. 

la mill ^:os quitaba la Corra” Zarate, — Fernanie/., Jlist. del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, 

Conq. del Peru, lib. 6, cap. 6. cap. 13. -The pO' t Idplina has worke-d up this 

(iarcilussc). Com. Real., Parte 2, hb. 4, scene between Oarbaijal and bis commander 
cap. 12. -(t^cilasso had opi»OTtiinitieH of per- with good effect, in his Jrnazonas en las 

sonal acquaintance with (lonzalo's manner of JndiaSt where he uses something of a poet’s 

living; |oi\ when a boy, ho was somcUmes license in the homage he pays to the modest 

admitti d, aslietcll!> us, to a place at his table. uuritsol Gorizalo. Julius Oaisar himself was 
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Tlio advice of the bold. coiinJ^ellov, was perhap|.tlie most politic that could 
have been givoii to Pizarro under existing cfvOm'iiataiices. ATor he^was like 
one who had heedlessly climbed far up*a precipice,— too far to descend 

while ho Iiad no sure hold where he was: II is x^jily chance was to climb 
higher, till he bail gained the summit. But (Joii^lo Pizarro shrank frettr 
the attitude, in which this placed him, of avowed rebellion. N^otwithslanding 
the criminal course into which he had been of late seduced, the sentiment of 
loVilfy was too deeply implanted in liis bosom to be wholly eradioate(|l 
Though in arms against the measures and ministers of his so^fereign, he was 
iKrt prepared to raise the sword against that sovereign himself. He, doubt 
less, had conflictiiig emotions in his bosom; like MaclietJ^, and many a,1ess . 
noble nature, ' > . 

“ would not play false, 

And yot would wrongly Will.” 

And, however grateful to his vanity might bo the picture of the air-drawn 
sceptre thus painted to bis imagination, be haft not tlie audacity — ^ve may 
permtps say, the criminal ambition —to attempt to grasp it. 

Even at this very iiionu'nt, When urged to this desperate extremity, be was 
preparing a mission to Spam, in order to vindii'ate the courses he had taken, 
and to solicit an amnesty foi Urn past, with a full conliimatioii of his authority 
a& successor to his brother in >!\e government of Peru. Pizarro did not read 
thetntnre with the calm proplietic eye of (.’aihajal. 


not more magnanimous : 

“Sopa mi Iley, Ivspafin, 
Que nnuMo por no otoiKhnlu, 
'I’an facil d<‘ conwrvaila, 


Quo piordo p(»r no agravlarla, 
Quanto lufauui on uosceila 
I'lm <> doua olrocula " 


Among the biograpljicsal noticos of t))»‘ 
writers on Spanish colonial alluiis the nauu* 
of Herrera, w ho has done nioro foi (his.va«<t 
subject than any other aufhoi, should ter- 
taliUy not ba omitted. Hi^ account oi I’ern 
takes Its proper place in Jus great work, tlu* 
Ilistopui gaiu'cil dt' las Imfins, arconimg to 
the chnujoluglcal plan on whieli that history 
Is arranged. Hut, ns it suggosts relied uwjis 
not difTciont in charactei Iroin liiose suggesUnl 
by other iKiitionsof the w<»ik. I sliall take the 
liberty to refer the leader to the Postscript to 
Jkjok Third of the Coiuiucst of Mexico, for a 
full acuountof these volurneM and their learned 
author. 

Another alironielpr, to whom I have been 
frequently Indebted in the piogress of tin; 
naiTatlvc, is Francisco hopez de (iomara. 
The reader will also hnd a notice ol this author 
in the Coruimst of Merico, Hook ft. Postscript. 
But, as the remarks on his writings are there 
contined to his Cnivica de Xueva'JCsjxirta, it 
may be well to add liere some redd.tions oti 
his greater W'ork, Ifistoria de las Jjulias, in 
which the Peruvian story bears a conspicuous 
part. 

The “History of the Indies" is intended to 
give a brief vlewr of the whole range of Span- 
ish .^conquest in the islands and on the Aiuc- 
rioui continent, as far ns bad been achieved 
by the middle of the sixteentli century. For 
this account, Gomara, though it does not 


appear that In* - wr visited the New World, 
was m a Mtuation that opened to him the beat 
means of mfoiination. He was well ar- 
r]naiiited with tiie prinoqial men of the time, 
and gatheied the tlKail.^ of their history fiom 
their own lips; wliile fiom Ins residence nt 
the roiiit he wa^ in possession of the !>tnte of 
opinion theie, and of tlie mipressioii made by 
]iaHsing events on those most competent to 
judge* of them He was thU’. enabled to Intro- 
duce into bis woik many interesting particu- 
lars not to be lound in other leeoids ol the 
peuod His lange of inquiry cMeinled be-'' 
yond the men* doings of the Coiupienirs, and 
led him to a survey of the general res< in’cesof 
the countries he desenhos, and especially of 
their pliysual aspect and prcdiirtions. The 
conduct ol Ins woik, no li*ss than its dirt ion, 
shows the cnltivaleii sciiular, jnactised in the 
ait of composition Insleud of the naivete, 
engaging, but chililllke, of the old mihtaiy 
rhronicleis, (iomara handles his various topics 
with the sinew d and phptant criticism of a 
man of the worlil ; while his descriptions are 
managed with a connirehensive brevity that 
lot ms the opposite to the long-windeil ami 
rambling jiaragraphs of the monkish annalist. 
These literal y merits, combined with the 
knowledge of the WTiter’s opportunities for 
Informatfun, secured his productions from the 
oblivion which too often awaits the unpub- 
lished manuscript ; and he had tl*.e satisfaction 
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to Boe tlu 111 pass inlo more tlian one edition 
in Ills own day Yot tliey do not Iwai the 
highest Btauip of authentitity. The author 
too readily admits acoouiitB into his pages 
which are not sujiported by contemporary 
testimony. 'I’his he doea, not fioiu crodiillty, 
foi his mind ratliei leans in an opposite (liroe- 
tion, hut from a u.Hur, apparently, of the true 
spirit ot Instonc coiiBcieiitionsneBS. The im- 
putation ol caieler.sness in his Btalements— to 
use a tcinporale phi use --was hi ought against 
(iomora In Ins own day ; and iuircilasso tells 
U 8 that, Avheii called to aeeount by K<»me of 
the rernviaii cavaliers for inisstatements 
M^bicli boro hard on themselves, th- hiftoriun 
made but on awkwfird exiilanatiojii. 'Phis is 
a great blemish on his pn^inetion-', and len- 
ilur.s them of lar less value to il'o modem 
<*ompiler, who seeks foi the well of truth 
nndefiled, than many an liumbler but less 
nnscnipnlons clnoniele. 

Theie i«. still iinotliei aiiMiority used in tins 
work, (loiizalo luTiiande/de 0\iVdo, of wboin 
J lia\e given ,iii aciouiit elsewhere, nn<l the 
reader curious in the mattd will ]*erniii iu<- 
to lefei hliii toraerltieal iintlee <d his hte and 
writings to the Comivcst uj J/tjrieo. Bo<»k 4, 
Pobtseupt llisaecount of iVm is incorpo- 
lated into Ins great w oik, JN’o/u/tf/ e (/'‘too n/ 
Jfistoi III lie las hidinst J/.s', wlure it no ms 
the ioity-sisih an<l forty-seventh IsmUs Jt 
oxlends from I’l/uno's landing at Tuinbez to 
Almagio's K’tuin from Chili, and thus covets 
the oiilne jjortion of vvlnit may lx* « illed tlie 
coiKpiest of the lountiy. 'I be ^l;. le of its 
execution, coi resjumdiiig with ln.»t «»f the 
rchidue of the wtnk to wliuli it b.dongs, 
affortls no ground foi ciitKi-m <lill(‘ienl lioiii 
that silieody passed on ilic geiitial character 
of OviedoV writings. 

This (Miiiiieiit peisoii was at onee a scholar 
and a man of the woild Living much at 
court, flud iaiiiiliar w itii peiNoiis oi tiie bighest 
distinction in Cahtile, lie yt i jius'.ed inneh of 
Ins time in tin* coJouj-s* niM tliu- coldi cl the 
fuiitb of personal expel leiice to what he hud 
gained from tlie lepoitb of otheis IIis cuii- 
osity was iiideltttigahle, exteiuling lo every 
department of natm.al seience, ns well as to 
the civil and personal Instoiy ol the eolouiMS. 
He was at once iLeir Pliny and tlieir T.icHun. 
Ills work:* alKj Lind m poitraitures ol clmrue- 
ter, sketched with Irei-I.-m and animation. 
His reflectiouB are piquant, and olttnime to a 
philosophic tone, which cliscaids the usiuil 
trammels ot the age ; and the progress of tiie 
story IB varied by a ninltiplicity of jicrsonal 
anecdotes tbut give a rapid insight into the 
characters ot the parties. 

ith hiH eminent (jiialificatiorifl, and with 
a Bes ial position that coiuiiiaiided respect, it 
IS btiange that so much ot his v\ litings — the 
whole of Ills great Hutorm dt las Indias, and 
ins cuiiuub Quiucuaifinas- bho^d be so long 
Miftered to I email! in manuscript. This 1 h 
p. rtly chargeable to the, caprice of lortunc; 
Joi (111 History was mote than once on tlieevc 
of pi'blK at ion, and is cv eii now understood to 


be prepared for the press. Yet it li.is serious 
defects, which may have contributed to keep 
k 111 ItB present form. In its desultory and 
episodical style of composition it resembles 
raiber notes for a great history, than history^ 
itself. It may be regaided iii the light of 
coniiucntaries, or as ilhistratlons of the times. 
In tlittt view* liis pages are of high worth, and 
have been lrpi]uently ri'sorted to by writers 
who have not too scrupulously appiopriated 
the statements of the old chronicler, with 
slight aeknowledgnients to their author. 

It IS a pity that Oviedo sh^ld have shown 
more solicitude to tell what Was new than to 
ascertain how miieli of it wps stiictly true. 
Among his merits will scarcely le' found ♦.hat 
of Jicstorical accuracy. And yet we may find 
an apology for this, to some extent, in the 
fact that his writings, as already intimated, 
aie not so much in the nature of linished com- 
positions as of loose memoranda, where every- 
thing, rumour as well as f.ict, — even tlio most 
conlr.adictoiy mmoiirs, — uie all set down at 
random, forming a misccllancons heap of 
lualeii.ilM, of which the dlbCTcet historian 
may avail liiinself to rear u symmetrical 
tahiic on fonndutions of gtcater strength and 
bolidity. 

Anotlier author worthy of particular note is 
IV'iIro (Jieza de l.eon \ 1 \h (Jtihnca del t^ern 
bhould more pi opci ly be stylet! an Itinerary, 
or rather (icograpliy, oi I’l'iu, Jt gives a mi- 
nute topographical vu'W of the country at the 
time ol the I'onquest; of its provinces and 
towns, both Indian and Spani-h ; its Hoiirish- 
mg sea-coaM.; its foi ests, valleys, and Inter- 
minable ranges of mountains m the interior; 
with many interesting parlitMiUira of the 
existing pi'pnlalion, — 'hen dress, manners, 
aiL Intel tural lem.iins, and public vyorks; 
while bcaltcred hoc and there may bc'loimd 
notices of their early histoiy and social polity. 
It IS, 111 shoif, a lively picture ot thecoqntry, 
in lib ph^Mcul and moral lelations, as it met 
tip* eye at ihe time of the Conquest, and in 
that "uuiisilion period vvlieii it was tirst sub- 
jected to European influences. /The concep- 
tion of a work, at so early a pffiod, on this 
philiHopliical }>lan, reminding us of that of 
Alalte-Hnm ill our own time,* parra compo- 
mre «ia//nis,--vva 8 of itself indicative of great 
cumpichensivenebs of mind In its autlioi. Jt 
was a task ol no little dilllculty, wdure there 
was yet no pathway opened by the labours of 
the uijiiquoiian; no hints from the sketcli- 
book ol the traveller or the rm aeureraents of 
the Hcienlific explorer. Yet the distances from 
jilace to place are all carefully Jotted down by 
the industrious compiter, and tho bearings of 
the different places ana their i>ccuUar features 
are exhibited with sufficient preGl->ion, con- 
bideiiiig the nature of the obstacles be liad to 
encounter. Tho- literary execution of the 
work, moreo jr, is highly respectable, some- 
times e\ eu rich > and picturesque ; and the 
author descnlies the grand and beantltul 
hceiiH-y of the Cordilleras with a sciisibility to 
its charms not often found in the tasteless 
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topographer, still less often lu the rude Con- 
queror. 

Cieza de Leon came to the World, as 
he informs us, at the early age of thirteen, 
liut it is not till (iasca's time that We find his 
name enrolled among the actors in the busy 
scenes of civil strife, « hen he accoinpaniud 
the president in his cuuipaign against Gonzalo 
Pizarro. His Chronicle, or at least the notes 
for It, was compiled In such lei.mire as he coiiM 
snatch trom his more stiri ing avucatiunti ; and 
alter ten years from the time lie undertook it, 
tlie First I'artAall we have — was complete<l 
in 1550, when the author had reached only tho 
age of thirty-two. It appeared at Seville in 
1553, and the fillovviiig year at Antwerp; 
while an Italian translation printed at U<>mo 
in l^S.'S attested the rapid celebrity oi tlio 
work. The edition of Antwejp— the one used 
Vy me in tins eompilation— is In the d iiodecirao 
foim, exceedingly well printed, and gainlslied 
with wood-cuts, in which Satan, -lor the 
author had a lull measure of the ancirnt cie- 
dullty, — with his usual bug! imv aecoinp.ini- 
nieiits, (reipiently appears in hoiUly jinscnce. 
In the Prelttce, Oie/,a aiinounct's lu.s puiposti 
to continue the w'ork iu tlirec otlier imits, 
lUdstiating respectively the anciciit liisloiy of 
the couiitiy under the Incus, its conquest by 


* [’This statement, reslingapparently merely 
on Inference, is so far from being coned that 
there are good loasons for believing that the 
whole work was completed, and that the un- 
publishiHl portions aic slil. exUint. Mi. Ilieb, 
the well-known hlbiiogruphcr, says, m a c.da- 
logue published in 1 h 3'J, that tlio Si>«‘ond and 
'riilrd Parts ill manuscript “were seen lu 
.Madrid some years ago, but it is not known 
what became ol them.” A copy ot the tliiid 
iiook of tlie Fourth J’.irl , winch belonged i'or- 
nierlv to Loid Kiiigsboiough'.s u>lU*ctlon, is 
now 111 the pusseSMon of i\lr. .Ijiuu-s I..eno.\, of 
New York, whom tiie editoi i.'s indebted lor 
the opportnii tvcjf coiisuliiiiK it. It i.> divided 
into two liuiulred and tliiitc-nine chapteis. 
comprising nine hundred and sixbaui lolio 
pages, in a hundwiiting of the present cen- 
tury, and hears the tlile ol “ 'I’eiceio Libio do 
las (.Juerras civib-s ilcd iViii, el qual se llani.v 
la tJuerra do (juito, hecl)o jsir J^ednj de Zieva 
de Leon, corouistado las c« sas de las Yndias.” 
The narrative, winch in muie minute than the 
authorities cited by Prescott, without liilfor- 
ing ftom them much in other ixispects, em- 
br.ices the perhai from tho appointment of 
lUasco N uAe/ us vlceiuy, In 1 5^13, to tho events 
immediately precedHlIll fia^caN departure from 
laiiuuiu iur Peiu, in 1647. Tlie maiiuHcript, 
whether the original or an earlier transcript, 
irom whicii this copy was so recently made, 
can scarcely be supposed to have {lerlsheii ; 
and the fact that the Fouitli Part, or at katt 


the Spaniards, and the civil wars which en- 
sued. He even gives, with curious minute- 
neas, the contents of the several books of the 
projected history. Ikit tho First Part, as 
already noticed, was alone completed; and 
the author, having ffturnrd to Spain, died 
there in 15ti0, at the premature age of forty- 
two, without having covered any portion of 
the magiiiUcent ground-plan winch he bail 
thus coiitkleiitly laid out.* The deficiency is 
iQuc^ to be regretted, considering the talent 
of the writer ami hib opportunities for per- 
sonal observation. Put he has done enough 
to render us grateful for hi.s labours, lly tho 
vivid delineation of scenes and scenery, as 
tlicy were preocntcd fresh to lii.s own eyes, ho 
ha.s lui lushed us with a background to the 
histoiic picture, — tlio landscape, as it w'ere, in 
whiih tho per.sonages of the time might bo 
moie fitly portrayed. It would have been 
impossible to t^xliibit the ancient topograpliy 
ot the laiiil so faithfully at a subsequent 
)ieiio(k v\lieri old things had passed awav, and 
tli<‘ Conqueror, breaking down the laiiilmiirks 
ut aiuieit cuilr/ution, had ciTacetl many of 
the leati.ie!!i ewii of the physical -ispect of the 
country as it existed under the elalxuate cul- 
tun ut the liicub. 


the gre.iter poitloii of it, was written affords 
the hlroiige^t presumption that the Second 
and 'riiiid i’uits had been completed. In 
icguid tu tlie Seuiud J*ait, indeed, there 
Is no loom lur doubt, as tJil.s ran be hleii- 
tified with I muiiun(ii]>t of wlmh Prescott 
possessed a copy, ainl which. Indeed, he has 
used as one ot Ins main autlionties. The 
h’eUicuin cited by Idm as Ihe woik of Juan do 
Sarinicuto agrees In all particulars with the 
account gucii by «'ie/.a de boon of tin.* con- 
tents ol ins .Second Pait. 'J’here aie no snob 
<llscrejia!icies betwren it and the publislol 
Fiiv'.t Pait i-s would certainly have existe I 
had they bnui Hie prodiictioiis of tw o difToi ent 
writers. There is mention In IkuIi of the 
aut hoi's having accompaniod Husca in his 
iiuuch. of his liaviiig hoeu at Cuzco in 1550, 
and of Ills liaving Mailed ceiiaui places lu 
remote jturfs of Ihe couiilry. n»u‘ passage in 
tho m.inus< ript offers still stronger lonfiruia- 
Tlon. I:. <icscniuiig a Peniviaii temple, tho 
writer coiiipaits it to a building ut Toledo, 
“whicb,” he says, without nicntionirig its 
name i<r cliaiacte/, “ I saw when I went there 
to present the Fir^t Fart of my Clirordr le to 
the prince Don 1 hilip.” Tlio First Part of 
Cie/a do J.poii’s work is dedicated to Prince 
Philip of pain, and the mention ot Toledo as 
of astiango place couhi siaictdy have como 
from tho pen of any Spaniard save one who 
liad been ub:ci.t f:om biS country from bo^- 
licod. - Fu J 
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BOOK V. 

SETTI-EMENT OF TTTE COUNTRY. 


CIIArTEll J. 

<;heat sensatiox in sfain — PK imo de la (j\sca— iits early life— iir« 

MISSION TO PERU— IILS POLITIC OONDITT-- HIS OFFERS TO PIZAHKO— GAINS 

THE FLEET* 

1645 - 1547 . 

While tlic iniportaiit. revolution dotailed in tlio prooedinjq;’ na^^es ^vas goin^^ 
forward in t^eni, rumours ot it, from time to time, found their way to the 
mother-country ; but the distance ^Ylls so great, and opportunities for com- 
munication so rare, that the tidings were nsually very long behind the 
occurrence of the events to which tin v related. The government hoard with 
dismay of the troubles caused l)y tlu >rdi nances and the intemperate conduct 
of the viceroy ; and it was not long before it learned that this functionary was 
deposed and driven from his capital, wliilctbo ^hole country, under Gonzalo 
Pizarro, Avas arrayed in arms against him. All classes ivere filled with con- 
sternatiop. at this alarming intelligence : and many Avho had before ajiprovod 
the ordinances now loudly condemned the ministers, who, without considering 
the inflammable temper of the peo])le, had thus rashly lired a train Avhich 
menaced a general explosion throughout the colonics.* hio such lebellion, 
within the memory of man, had occurred in the 8panisli empire. It Avas com- 
pared Avith the famous Avar of the €omnni(htdes in the heginning of the*present 
reign. Hut the I’ernvian insurrection .‘^eemed the more formidable of the tAvo. 
The troubles of Castile, being under the eye of the court, might be more easily 
managed ; Avhile it Avas ditticnlt to rnaW the same poAver felt on the remote 
shores of the Indies. Lying along tlic distant Pacific, the principle of attrac- 
tion Avhich held Peru to tfie parent country Avas so foible that this colony 
might at any time, Avith a less impulse than tfiat iioav given to it, fly from its 
political orbit. It seemed as if the fairest of its jewels was about to fall from 
the imperial diadem ! 

8uch Avas the state of tilings in the summer of 154o, Avhen Charles the Fifth 
Avas absent in Germany, occupied Avith the religions troubles of the cmpiie. 
The government was iii the hands of his son, Avho, under the name of Philip 
the Second, Avas soon to sw'ay the sceptre oacv the largest portion of his 

‘ “Quo aqupllo era contra una cctliila que tainbicn era contia otra cedula r^al quo nlii- 
tenian del Kinporador <|iie les daba el repioti- p<xlia ser deapojado de hu*; fndios sin ser 

mlento de losNlndioa de su v^dl^ y del hljo flHnii'ro oidj d justicia y oundenado.'’ Ilie- 

mayor, y no teiilondo hijo.s u aus inugores, con toria do Don Pwlro Gasca, Obispode Sigucuza, 

mandarles e-spresamente quo sc casascn conio ALS. 
lo habiaii ya heclio los mna de ellos; y que 
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father’s doininiojis, and who was then liolding his court at V’’alladoli(l. lie 
Ccalled toi^etluu' a council of prelates, jurists, and military men ()f f^reatest 
experience, to deliherate on the measures to he j)ursued for restoring order in 
the colonies. All agreed in regarding Pizarro’s movement in the light of an 
audacious rehellion ; and there A\ere few, at first, who weie not willing to 
em])loy tlu' whole strength of the government to vindicate the honour of the 
crown, — to (piell the insurrection and bring the authors of it to punishinent.^ 
Rut, li(0\ever d(;shable this might €ap]>ear, a veiy little rellection showed 
that it \\as not i‘asy to hi* done, if indeed it were practicable. The great 
distance of Peru required troiqis to he transpoited not meiely across the 
ocean, hut over the broad extent of the great continent. And liow was this 
to he effected, when the primapal posts, the keys of communi^’ation with the 
country, A^ere in the hands of the rebels, A\liilc their fleet rode in the Pacific, 
the mistress of its waters, cutting off all ajiproach to the coast I E\cn if a 
Spanish force could he landed m Piini, what chance would it liave, unaccus- 
tomeil as it would he to the country and the climate, of coping with the 
veterans of JMzarro, tiained to wai in the Indies and waimly attachi’d to the 
pel son of thi'ir commander; the new le\ies thus sent out miglit become 
themselves infected with the spirit of insurrection and cast off their own 
allegiance.^ 

Nothing remained therefore, hut to try conciliatoiy measines. The govern- 
ment, how(*V(*r mortifying to its pride, must letraci* i<s steps. A free grace 
must lu* extendi'd to tliose who submitted, and such persuasive arguments 
should he used, and such politic concessions made, as would convince the 
refiactory colonists that it w'as their intere.>t, as well as tlieir duty, to return 
to their allegUiiice. 

Rut to ajiproacli the pi'ople in their present state of eviti'uieut, and to 
make those concessions without too far comiiromising the dignity and perma- 
nent aiithoiity of the ciown, was a delicati* matter, for the success of which 
they mu.sL rely wholly on the character of the agent After much deliberation, 
a competent peivui, as it was thought, was found in an ecclesiastic, by the 
name of Pedro de la (iasca, — a name which, hrightor by contrast with the 
gloomy times in which it hi st appeared, still shines with nndiuunished splendour 
after the lapse of ages. 

Pedro de la Uascii was lioin, jirohahly tow.irds the close* of the fifteenth 
century, in a small village in Castile, named Rarco de Avila, lie came, both 
by father’s and niolhers side, from an ancient and noble lineage ; ancient 
indeed, if, as his biographers contend, he derived Ids d(^.scent from Casca, one 
of tlie coiispiiators against Julius C;e.^ar I Having the misfortune to lose 
liis father early in life, he was placed by his uncle in the famous seminary of 
Alcalfi de lleiiares, founded by the great Ximeues. Here he made raiiid pro- 
ficiency in liberal studies, esjicciall> in those connected wdth Iiis profession, 
and at length received the degree of .Master of Theology. 

The young man, however, diseoviaed other talents than those demanded by 

■■ jVr.S. do Carav.iTitos. — Hi-,! Don ro«lro parallcvar Korito, caviillos, ann.is. rminiciones 
Dasca, MS, —One of tbia cuiinul was tin* giont y vastinioiitr»s, y para sustontarloa on tiorr.i 
Duke of Alva, of buch glooiuy tolebnU altei- lirmo y paaarlos al I’ln'i." MS de Caiavanto.s. 
wards in the Netherlands. We tuny well ■* “ Pasainlo .1 Kspafia vinieron u tlerra de 
btdipvo his voice was for cf)oroion Avil i y quo«ld dol nonibn* dolhjs ol luf^ar y 

^ “ Vcntilose la loriria del remedio do tan lainili.i de Dasoa; niudandose por la alinidad 

I'r'iN e caso on quo liuvo dosopTriionos ; launa do l.i prom nciacion quo hay oiitio las dos 

de inihiar iiii gran soldado con fuel zade gent^ letras consonantes c y ff el nonihro do Casca 

la deuiostracion de c^-tc castigo I.** otra liuo en G.asca ” Ilist. do Don Pedro G.i'^ca, MS — 

so lU’vase el nogocio por prude ntoh y mm vos Siui.l.irity of name was a peg quite strong 

liiedios, por l i ini])osiljilid.id y falto de dinero euougii to bang a pedigree upon in Cabtile. 
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his sacred calling. The war of the co7?iU7ii(ladefi ivas then niging in the 
country ; and tho authorities of liis college showed a disposition to take the 
popular side. But Gasca, putting himself at the head of an aiiiied force, seized 
on« of the gates of the city, and, with assistance froiutlie royal troops, secured 
the place to the interests of the crown. This early display of loyalty was 
probably not lost on his vigilant sovereign.^ 

From Alcala, Gasca was afterwards nniioved to Salamanca ; where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his skill in scholastic disputation, and obtained the 
highest academic honours in that ancient university, the fnntfid nursery of 
scholarship and genius. He was subsequently intrusted with tlie managemejlt 
of some important affairs of an ecclesiastical nature, and made a member of 
the Council of the Impiisition. 

Jn this latter capacity he was sent to Valencia, about 1540, to examine into 
certain alleged cases of heresy in that quarter of tlie country. These were 
involved in great obscurity ; and, although Gasca had the assistance of several 
eminent jurists in the investigation, it occuiulmI him nearly two years. In the 
conduct of this dilhcult matter he showed so much penetration and such per- 
fect impartiality that he was aj)]>ointe<l l>y the coites of Valencia to tln^ oltice 
of viaitntlor of that kingdom ; a luglily iesponsil>J(‘ post, retiiiinng great dis- 
cretion in the person who tilled it, since it was Ins jiioMiice to inspect the con- 
dition of tlie courts of justice and of tinance tJuoiigiiout the land, with 
authority to reform abn-.i^N. It was a proof of extiaonlniary consideration 
that it should have been bestowed on Gasca ; since it was a deiiailiire from 
the estalilished usage— and lliat in a nation most weddi'd to usage —to confer 
the otlice on any but a sniiject of the Aiagone^e crown." 

Gasca executed the task assigned to himwitli iiuh'jieiulcnce and ability. 
While be was thus occiqned, the ]>eoi .c of Valencia were thrown into conster- 
nation by a meditated invasion of the Freneij and the Turks, whose coiuldned 
Heet, iindei the n'doiibtiible Barbaiossa, nuMiaccd the coast mid tlie iieigli- 
bouring Balearic isles, l^'ears were giuieially entiu'laincd of a rising of the 
Moiisco ]io})iilation ; and the Sjmnisli ofticers who liad coininand in that 
(piarter, lieing loft without the jnotection of a naw, despaired of making head 
against tlie enemv. In thi.s season of geiuMal jiaiiic Gasca. alone apjieaied calm 
and self-po,^ses.sed. lie leinonstrated with the Spanisli coniiiianders on their 
nnsohherlike desnomlency, encouraged them to contiile in tlie loyalty of the 
JMoriscoes, and advised the immediate erection of forlifications along the shores 
for their jirotectioii. He was, in i-on.^eqiience, named one of a commission to 
supiTintciid these works and to rai^ii levies for defending the sea-coast ; and 
so faithfully was the task performed that Barliarossa, after .some incftectual 
atteinpts to make good Ins landing, was hallled at all points and compelled to 
nbandon the enterprise as lioiieJess, The chief credit of this resistance must 
be assigned to Gasca, who superintended the construction of the defences, and 


'J’his- account of tho t-aily liintor.v of Onuca 
I liavf (I'Ui\otl cljicfly fiuiii .i iii.uiuscript bio- 
grapbiral notice wiittcn in l.'iH'j, cluring tin* 
prelate's litc* 'the name of the author, wlio 
PlMMka tipparently Iroiu peraoiial knowledge, 
is not gi\en; but it werus to be tlie woik ol 
a i^cholar, and is writlon with a certain pre- 
tension to elegance. Theoiiginal MS. loini.s 
part of the valuable collection of Don Pascual 
de (iavangos of Madrid. It i.s of much value 
for tho light it throve s on tho early career of 
Gasca, which hoa been paased over in profound 
ailence by Castilian historians. It is to Ik? re- 
gretted that the author did not continue hia 


lalnnirs beyond the jii'rmd w hen the subject of 
tlieni received Ins aiipoinluieiit to the l‘eriivian 
niisdon. 

*' “ Era taiita la opinion que eii Valencia 
teiiiari de la integridad y prudi'iiciii «lo Gasca, 
que en las Cortes de Mun/on losq''htailo8 de 
aquel Reyno le pidieron por Visitador contra 
la cosluinbie y luero de aquol ileyiio, quo no 
puedo hcrlo sino luere natur.il de la Corona de 
.\i.iugoii, y conainticndo qne aquel tuero se 
derojjase el Emperador lo concedid a instaiicia 
y peticion dellos." lliat. de Don Tedro Gttsca, 
MS. 
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who was enabled to contribute a lai\ge part of tlic requisite funds by the 
economical reforms he had introduced into the administration of Valencia.' 

It vvas at this time, the latter part of the year 1545, that the council of 
Philip selected Gasca as the ])erson most competent to undertake the perilous 
mission to Peru.® Jlis character, indeed, seemed especially suited to it. His 
loyalty had been shown through his Avhole life. With great suavity of mannem 
he combined the most intrepid resolution. Though his demeanour was humble, 
as beseemed his calling, it was far from abject ; for he was sustained by a 
conscious rectitude of purpose that impressed respect on all with whom he had 
intercourse. He uas acute in liis perceptions, had a shrewd knowledge of 
character, and, thoiiL;h bred to the cloister, possessed an a^’quaintance with 
affairs, and even with military science, sucli as was to have been e.\'pecied only 
from one reared in courts and camps. 

Without hesitation, therefore, the council unanimously recommended him to 
the emperoi*, and re(iuested his approbation of their iiroceedings. Charles had 
not been an inattentive observer of Gasca^s course. Ills attention Jiad been 
particularly called to the able manner in which he had conducteil the judicial 
pro(iess against the heretics of Valencia.® The monarch saw at once that ho 
w'as the man for the present emergency ; and he immediately wrote to him, 
witli his own hand, expressing his entire satisfaction at the appointment^ and 
intimating his purpose to testify his sense of his ivorth by preferring him to 
one of the principal sees then vacant. 

Gasca accei^tea the important mission now tendered to him without hesita- 
tion, and, repairing to Madiid, received th(i instructions of tlie government as 
to the course to be pursued. They w'cre expressetl in the most benign and 
conciliatory tone, i)crf(*ctly in accordance witli the suggestions of his own l^ene- 
volent temper.'® Rut, while he commended the tone of the instructions, he 
considered the powers with wliich ho was to be intrusted as wholly incompe- 
tent to their o]»j(‘ct. They wen^ concidved in the jealous spirit with which 
the Spanish government usually limited the authority of its great colonial 
officer.^, whose distance from home gave peculiar cause for distrust. On every 
strange and unexpected emergency, Ga.sca saw that he should be obliged to 
send nack for inctructions. ^I'his must cansf3 delay, where promptitude was 
essential to success. The court, moreover, as he represented to the council, 
was, from its remoteness *roni the scene action, utterly incompetent to pro- 
nounce as to the expedieaicy of the measures to he pursued. Some one should 
be sent out in wdiom the king could implicitly confide, and who should be 
invested with powers competent to every emergency,— powers not merely to 
decide on what was be.st, t)nt to carry that decision into execution ; and he 
]x)ldly demanded that lie should go not only as the representative of the 

’ “Que parece rierto," flays his enthusiastic the emperor in Valencia; and tlie monarch 

biographer, “ quo por disposicion JMvina vino was intent on the inquiry that he devoted 

H hallarse Gasca ciitdnccfl en la Ciudad de the ^vhole afternoon to it, notwithstanding his 

Valencia, para remedio de aquel Iteynoylslaa son Philip was waiting for him to attend a 

dc Mallorca y Menorca c I viza, flcgun la drden, fiesta' irrefragable pr^iof, as the writer con- 

prevencion y diligencla qne en laiJefeiisa con- ceivca. of his real for the faith : *‘Queriendo 

tra las armadas del Turco y Francia tuvo, y entender mny de raizo todo lo quo pasabu, 

las provisionea que para cllo hizo.” Hist, de como Principe tan zeloso qne era de lus cosas 

i>)n Pedro Gasca, MS. de la religion.” Hist, de J)on Pedro Gasca, 

" "Finding a iloiiwdllld not answer, they MS. 
flfnt a lamb,” says Gomara; “Finalmente, liiese instructions, the patriarchal tone 

quiso erobiar nna Oveja, piies iin I^on no . of which is highly creditable to the govern- 

aprovecho ; y asi escogio al Licenciado Pedro ment, are given tn exUnsa in the MS. of Cara- 

(tasca,” Hist, de las Ind., cop. 174. vantes, and in no other work which 1 have 

Gasca made what the author calls una consulted. 
brevf y enpyosa relacton of the )»rocecding8 to 
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sovereim, but clothed witli all the authority of the sovereij^n himself. Less 
than this would defeat the very object for which he uas to be sent. “For 
myself,” ho concluded, “ I ask neither salary nor compensation of any kind. 
I covet no display of state or military array. With my stole and breviary 
I trust to do the work that is committed to mo." Inlirm as 1 am in bo«ly. 
the repose of mj own home would have been more grateful to me than this 
dangerous mission ; but I will not shrink from it at the bidding of my sove- 
reign, and if, as is very probable, I may not be permitted again to see my 
native land, I shall at least be cliecred by the consciousness of having done 
my best to serve its interests.” 

The members of the council, while they listened with admiration to the dis- 
interested avowal of Gasca, wore astounded by the boldness of liis demands. 
Not that they distrusted the purity of his motives, for these were above 
suspicion. But the powers for viliich he stipulated were so far beyond those 
hitherto delegated to a colonial viceroy that they felt they had no warrant to 
grant them. They even shrank from soliciting them fioni the (unj)eror, and 
required that Gasea himselt should address tiie monarch and state precisely 
the grounds on which demands so extraordinary were founded. 

Gascit readily adopted the suggestion, and wrote in the most full and explicit 
manner to his sovereign, wlio had then transferred his residence to Planders. 
But Charles was not so tenacious, or, at least, so jealous, of authority, as his 
ministers. Lie had been too long in ]»os.>(*ssion of jt to feel that jealousy ; and, 
indeed, mr.ny xcgrs weie not to elapse before, oppiessed by its weight,' he was 
to resign it altogether into the hands of his son. llis sagacious mind, more- 
t over, readily comprehended the diliicnltics of (hisca’s position. He felt tiiat 
the present extraordinary crisis was 'o ]»o met only by extraordinary measures. 
He assented to tl e foroii U his vassal’s arguments, and, on the sixteenth of 
February, lo46, wrote him anotlier letter expressive of his approbation, and 
intimated ins willingness to grant him powers as absolute as those he had 
retjiiested. 

Gasca was to be styled President of the Royal Audience, Thit under this 
simple title he was placeil at the head of every de[>artment in the colony, civil, 
military, and judicial. He was emjxuvered to make new repat'timieatos, and 
to confirm those already made. He might <leclare war, levy tioops, appoint to 
all otbees, or remove from them, at pleasure. He miglit exercise the royal 
prerogative of pardoning offences, and was especially authorized to grant an 
amnesty to all, without e.xception, imi)lic;ited in the present rebellion. He 
was, moreover, to jiroclaim at oncc' the revocation (»f the odious oriiinaiices. 
These two last provisions might lie said to form the liasis of all his 
opemtions. 

Since ecclesiastics were not to bo reached by the secular arm, and yet were 
often found foment' ig troubles in the colonies, Ga.sca was pennitteil to banish 
from Peru such as ho thought fit. He might even send home the viceroy, if 
the good of the country required it. Agi*e"eably to bis own suggestion, he was 
to receive no specified stipend ; but he had unlimited orders on the. treasuries 
both of Panama and Peru. lie was furnished with IctUns from the emperor 
to the principal authorities, not only in Peru, but in Mexico and tlie neigh- 
bouring colonies, requiring their countenance and support ; and, lastly, blank 

“ “Dc suprte qne ju7.Ka.s.sen que In. ma.s i, lib. 2, cap. 16, 17.— Though not for himself, 

fuerga que lleiiaua, era su abito tie clerigo y tiasca did solicit one favour of the emperor, - 

breuiario.'’ Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte the appoiiitmcnt of hia brother, an eminent 
1, lib. 2, cap. 16. jurist, to a vacant place on the bench of one 

MS. dc Cara vantps.— Hist, dc Don Pedro of the Castilian tribunals. 

Gasca, MS.— Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, Paite 
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letters, bearing; tlu; royiil siii:nature, were delivercil to liini, which he was to fill 
up at his pleasiiiL*.^^ 

Wiiilo the ^raiit of sncli iinhoiuidcfl powers excited the wannest sentiments 
of gratitude in Gasca towards the sovereign wlio could repose in him so much 
contidence, it seems —wliich is more extraordinary — not to have raised corre- 
sponding feelings of envy in the courtiers. They knew well that it was not 
for himself tliat the good ecclesiastic liad solicited them. On the contrary, 
some of the council weie ilesirous that he should he preferred to the bishopric 
already promised lum before his dei>arture ; conceiving that he would thus go 
with greater authority than as an humhle ecclesiastic, and fearing, moreover, 
that (lasa\ himself, weie it omitted, might feel some natuir.l disappointment. 
But tlie president hastimed to remove these impressions. “ Tlic lionour would 
avail me little,” lie said, “ where 1 am going ; and it would be manifestlv wrong 
to ap])oint me to an olhce in the (jhnich while I remain at such a distance 
that r cannot discharge the duties of it. Tlio consciousness of my insiidi- 
cicney,” he continued, “should J nevei letiirn, would lie lieavy on my soul in 
my last moments.”^'* Tlie politic n-lu(“taiice to accept the nutre h;is passed 
into a ninverh, Ihit there was noairectation lu'ie ; and Gasca's friends, yield- 
ing to Ids arguments, forboie to urge the mattei furtlim-. 

The new jjresident now went foi watd with his pi(‘paiations. Tliey were few 
and sim]jle ; for he was to be aceompanicMl by a slender train of followers, 
among whom the most coiisjiicuous was Abmso de Alvaiado, tlu' gallant ollicer 
who, as the reader may rememher, long cominandcHl under Kiancisco I’izarro. 
lie had resided of late jimus at the eouit, and now at (iasca’s reejuest accom 
paiiied him to Peru, wheie his prescuice might facilitate m'gotiatioiis with tlie 
insurgents, while liis m.-litaiy ('\peiience would ]>iove no less valuable in case 
of an aj»p(*al to aiuis.‘' Some delay necessiMl^ occiiiied in getting ready bis 
bttio s(|uadron, and it was m.l till llio tweiiJy-sixth of May, lodii, that tlie 
pres’ lent and Ins siiib' einbaiked al San Liicai for tlie New \V()ild. 

Alter a pios|,(‘rou.s \o\agt‘, and not a long one fur iJi.il day, be landed, about 
tlie middleof duly, at 1 lie port of ^'aula .Malta. Here be received tlie astound- 
ing intellig<‘U(v of the battle of Ahmjuito, of the defeat and death of the 
viceroy, and of tbe manner in which (hnizalo Vizaiio had since established his 
ahsoluti; rule over the land. AUlioiigh these events Iiad occiiried sevcial 
montlis ))efore Gasca's departure fiom Spam, yet, so imperfect Avas tlic inter- 
course, no tiding,', of tliein had then i cached tliat country. 

The}’ now filled the piesideiit witli great aiixudy, as he reflected that tlu' 
insurgents, after so atiocioiis an act as the slaughter of the viceroy, might 
well ilespair of grace and lieeoine reckless of (onsequem es. He was caiefuJ, 
therefore, to have it understood that tlu? dateof liis commission Avas subsecpiont 
to tliat of the fatal battle, and that it authorized an (mtire amnesty of all 
otfences hitherto committed against the goveiniiient.”' 

Yet in some points of view the death of Blasco Nunez might he regarded as 
an auspicious circumstance for the .settlement of tlie country. Had he lived 
till Gasca^s arrival, the latter would have been greatly embarrassed by the 

Zarate, Con q. del I’eiu. Iil» 6, <Jip.fi. coiigoxa y pona de la poca curnta quo dai a tie 
IlorroM, Ilist. gfii'^ral, d^c. s, lil». 1, cap 6. — la prouisiun quo aiiia acoptado.” t'ornandoz, 
MS doCaravnntP''.— Koi»afid<v, Hist doU’oru, Hist, dt l Peru, Parte 1, lib 2 , tap. IH. 
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necessity of acting in concert with a person so generally detested in the colony, 
or by tlie unwelcome alternative of sending him back to Castile. The 
iiLsurgents, moreover, would in all probability be Jiow more amenable to 
reason, sijice all personal animosity might natuially be buried in the grave of 
their enemy. 

The presnieut was much embarrassed by deciding in what quarter he should 
attem]»t to cuter J*eru. Kvery port was in the liands of Pizarro, and Avas 
placed under the care of his otiicers, with strict charge to intercept any com- 
munications from Spain, and to detain such persons as bore a commission from 
that country until his pleasure could be known lespecting them. Casca at 
length decided on crossing over to Nombre de J^ios, then lield Avith a strong 
force by Jlernan Mexia, an officer to av hose charge Conzalo had committed 
this strong gate to his dominions, as a. jierson on Avhose attachment to his 
(‘ause he could coufideiitly rely. 

Tlad Casca apjiean'd olf this place iu a uieuaciug attitude, AAith a military 
array, or, indeed, Avith any display of olhcial jxmip that miglilhave aAvakened 
distrust in the commander, lie Avonld doulith^ss liavc found it no easy matter 
to ell'ect a landing. Put jAIe' ia saAv nothing to appieluoid in the ai>iaoach of 
a iioor ecclesiastic, witfiout aii armed force, Avith haidly even a letinue to 
support him, coming s<.?» ly, as it seeineil, on an errand of mercy. No sooner, 
theiefoiC, Avas lie ac([uainted A\ith the character of the envoy and his mission 
than he proi>aied to receive him with the honouis duo to lus rank, and 
marched at the head (d his soldiiM's, together Avith a considerable body of 
eeolesiastics resident in ib<‘ jdace. 'i'heie was nothing in tlu‘ ])eison of (iasca 
still less in his humble cleiical attire 'oid mo<h*.st retinue, to inquesstlie \iilgar 
sp(‘ctatoi’ with feelings of aw(‘ oi cvereiice. Indeed, the poverty-stricken 
aspect, as it seiMued, of hmisidf and lus fidlov.ers, so diHbreut from tlie usual 
stat(j affected by the Indian viceroys, excittsl some meiriment among thi‘ rude 
soldiery, Avho did not scrunle to lireak their coarse jests on his a])pearanco, 
in the liearing of the president himself.*’ “ If tins is the sort of governor lus 
Majesty sends over to us,” tlii'y exclaimed, ‘‘ Pi/arro need not trouble bis 
Jiead much about it.'' 

Yet the president, far from lieing iiill1e»l by this ribaldry or from showing 
resentment to its authors, submitted to it with th(' utmost humility, and only 
seemed the iiioie grateful to his own l>rethron, who by their respectful de- 
meanour appean’d anxious to do him honour. 

Hut, however ])lain and unpretemling the manners of Oasca, Mexia, on his 
first inteiview' Avifh him, soon discovered that he had no eiaimion man to deal 
Avith. Th(‘ pn'sident, after briefly e.xjdaining the natun* of his conmiission, 
told him that Iu; had come as a messengei of i)eace, and that it was on 
])(‘ac*cfnl measures he relied for his suceoss. He then stated the general scope 
of his eomiui.ssion, his authority to grant a fiee paidon to all, Avithoiit excep- 
tion, Avho at once submitted t(i the government, and, finally, his purpose to 
proclaim the revocation of the ordinances. The ohji'cts of the revolution were 
thus attfiined. To eontend longer AA'oiild he manifest rebellion, and that AAuth- 
out a motive ; and he urged the commander by every principle of loyalty and 
patriotism to support him in sidtling the distractions of the country and bring- 
ing it back to its allegiance. 

The candid and conciliatory language of the president, so different from the 
arroganca of Blasco Nunez mid the austere demeanour of Vaca do Castro, 

“Espei'ialinonto inuchos de Icm Poldados, dontn (vioiidi) »iup era nccessario) hii/ia las 
quo eHtauaii ili'sucatados, y palilnas ‘■'<*rda,s ” Keinaude/, ili-'t dol I’eru, 

leas, > desnorgoijadas .A. 'U) qual I’rcsi- Partf* 1, lil» 2, cap. 2'{ 
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made a iiciisiblc impression on Mexia. He admitted the force. of Gasca’a 
reasoninj^, and flattered himself that Gonzalo Pizarro would not be insensible 
to it. Thoi]gh attached to the fortunes of that leader, he was loyal in hear^ 
and, like most of the party, had been led by accident, rather tliail by ^esipi, 
into rebellion ; and, now that so good an opportunity occurred to do it with 
safety, he was not unwilling to retrace his steps and secure the royal favour 
by thus early returning to his allegiance. This he signified to the president, 
assuring him of his hearty co-operation in the good w'ork of reform.^® 

This was an important step for Gasca, It was yet more iinpoi’tajit for 
him to secure the obedience of Hinojosa, the governor of Panam6, ,ip the 
harbour of which city lay Pizarro’s navy^ consisting of two-aiid twenty vessels. 
But it was not easy to approach this officer. He was a person of ijauch higher 
character than was usually found among the reckless adventurers in the NeW 
World. He w'as attached to the interests of Pizarro, and the latter had re- 
quited him by placing him in command of his armada and of Panama, the 
.key to his territories on the Pacific. 

The president first sent Mexia and Alonso de Alvarado to prepare the way 
for his owm coming, by advising Hinojosa of the purport of his rni&sion. He 
soon after followed, and was received by that commander with every show of 
outward respect. Isiit, w’hile the latter listeneil with deference to the rfepre- 
sontations of Gasca, tliey failed to work the change in him which they nad 
wrought in Mexia ; and lie concluded by asking the president to show him his 
powers, and by inquiring wlu'ther they gave him authority to confirm Pizarro 
in his present post, to wliich he was entitled no less by his own services 
than by the general voice of the people. 

This was an eml)arras>iing (luestion. Such a concession w^ould have been 
altogether too humiliating to the crown ; but to have oj>enly avowed this at 
the present juncture to so stanch an adherent of Pizarro might have preluded 
all further negotiation. Tlic }>resident evaded the question, therefore, by 
simply stating that the time had not yet come for him to produce his powers, 
but that Hinnjosfi might be assured they were such as to secure an ample 
recompense to every loyal servant of Ins country.'® 

Hinojosa was not satisfied ; and he immediately wrote to Pizarro, acquaint- 
ing him with Gasca’s arrival and with the obj(;ct of his mission, at the same 
time plainly intimating his own coiiviction 'tliat the president had no autho- 
rity to confirm him in the government. But, before the departure of the 
•ship, OascA secured the services of a Dominican friar, who had taken his 
passage on board for one of the towns on the coast. This man he intrusted 
witli the manifestoes setting forth the purport of his visit, and proclaiming 
the abolition of the ordinances, with a free pardon to all who returned to. their 
obedience. He Avrotc also to the prelates anS to the corporations of the dif- 
ferent cities. Tlie former lie requested to co-operate Avith him in introducing 
Or spirit of loyalty and subordination among the people, while he intimated to 
the towms his purpose to confer with them hereafter in order to devise some 
effectual measures for the welfare of the country. These papers the Domi- 
nican engaged to distribute, himself, among the principal cities of the ^loiiy, 
and he faithfully kept his Avord, though, as it proved, at no little hasawd of 
his life. The seed.^ tliiw scattered might many of them fall on barren ground ; 
but the greater pai*t, the president trusted, womd take root m the hearts of 
the people ; and lie patiently Avaited for the harvest. 

, Feruandez, Hist, del Feni, Partr 1, lib. 2, rera, Hist, general, dec. 8, lib. 2, cap. 5. 

23 —Carta de Gonzalo Plzanrqi & Valdivia, Fernandez, Hint, del 'Pern, Parte 1, lib. 
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. Meanwhile, though he failed to remove the scruples of Hinojosa, the cour* 
teou8 manners of Oasca,and his mild* persuasive cUscourge, had a visible effect 
on other individuals with whom he bad daily intercourse. Several of these, 
and among them some of the principal cavaliers in Panama, as well as in the 
squadron, expressed their willingness to join the royal Cause and aid the presi- 
dent in maintaining it. Gasca profited hy their assistance to open a commu- 
nication with the authorities ot Guatemala and Mexico, whom he advised of 
his mission, while he admonished them to allow no intercourse to be carried 
on with the insurants on the coast of Peru. He at length also prevailed on 
the governor of Panama to furnish him with the means of entering into 
communication with Gonzalo Pizarro himself ; and a ship was despatched to 
Liuia, bearing a letter from Charles the Fifth addressed to that chief, with an 
epistle also from Gasca. 

, The emperor’s communication Was couched in the most condescending and 
even conciliatory terms. Far from taxing Gonzalo with rebellion, his royal 
master affected' to regard his conduct as in a manner imposed on him by cir- 
cumstances, especially by the obduracy of the viceroy Nunez in denying the 
colonists the inalienable right of petition. He gave no intimation of an intent 
to confirm Pizarro in the government, or, indeed, to remove liim from it, but 
simply referrerl him to Gasca as one who would acquaint him with the royal 
pleasure, and with ivlmni he was to co-operate in restoring traminillity to the 
country. 

Oasca’s own letter was pitched in the same politic key. He remarked, 
however, that the exigencies which had hitherto determined Gonzalo’s line of 
conduct existed no longer. AU that had been asked was conceded. There 
I was nothing now to contend for ; ami it only remained for Pizarro and his 
followers to show their loyalty and the .sincerity of their principles by oliedi- 
ence to the crown. Hitherto, the president said, Pizarro had Deen m arms 
against the viceroy, and the people had supported him as against a common 
enemy. If he prolonged tJie contest, that enemy must be his sovereign. In 
such a struggle the people ivotild be sure to desert him ; and Gasca conjured 
him, by his honour as a cavalier and his duty as a loyal vassal, to respect the 
royal authority, and not raslily provoke a contest which must prove to the world 
that his conduct hitherto had heen dictated less by patriotic motives than by 
selfish ambition. 

This letter, which was conveyed in language the most courteous and compli- 
mentary to the subject of it, was of great leiif^th. It was accompanied by 
another, much more concise, to Cepeda, the intriguing lawyer, who, as Gasca 
knew, had the greatest influence over Pizarro, in the absence of Carbajal, then 
employed in reaping the silver harvest from the newly-discovered mines 
of Potosi."®’ In this epistle Gasca affected to defer to the cunning politician 
as a member of tlje Royal Audience, and he conferred with him on the best 
manner of supplying a vacancy in that body. These several despatches were 
committed to a cavalier named Paniagua, a faithful a^llierent of the president, 
and one of those who had accompaniecl him from Castile, To this same 
emissary he also gave manifestoes and letters like those intrusted to the 
Bominican, with ordei-s secretly to distribute them in Lima before he quitted 
that capital.** 

" ‘*SL Li^Dclado qno tengo to and Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, 6b. 2, 

agora pof tehlente. dc quien jro bago inucbo cap. 29, 3U. Tbe preaidenVa letter covers 

raeo i lo q,uteru muctao.*' Carta de Gontalo .<)everal pages. Much of it is taken up with 

' Pisiarra6 Valdivia, MS. historic precedents and Ulustfations, to show 

. ** The letters noticed in the text may be the folly, as well as wickedness, of a coliision 

found in Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 6, cap. 7, with tbe impel lal authoKty. The beniguaot 
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Weeks and months rolled away, while the president still remained at Panatoi, 
where, indeed, as his communications were jealously cut oft’ with Peru, he 
might be said to be detained as a sort of prisoner of state. Meanwhile, both 
he and Hinojosa were looking with anxiety for the arrival of some messenger 
from Pizarro, who should indicate the manner in which the president’s mission 
was to be received by tliat chief. The governor of J^anama was not blind to 
the perilous position in which he was himself placed, nor to the madness of 
provoking a contest wdth the court of Castile. Hut he liad a reluctance— not 
too often shared by the cavaliers of Peru— to abandon the fortunes of the 
commander who had reposed in him so great confidence. Yet he trusted that 
this commander would eniljracc the opportunity now offered of placing himself 
and the country in a state of permanent security. 

Heveral of the cavaliers wJio liad given in their adhesion to Gasca, displeased 
by this obstinacy, as they termed it, of Hinojosa, proposed to seize his person 
aiid then get possession of the armada. Hut the president at once rejected 
this offer. His mission, he said, was one of peace, and he would not stain it 
at the outset by an act of violence. He even respected the scruples of Hino- 
losa ; and a cavalier of so honourable a nature, he conceived, if once ho could 
ne gained by fair means, w'ould be much more likely to be true to his interests 
than if overcome eithei by force or fraud. Gasca thought lie i light safely 
abide his time. There va as policy, as well as honesty, in this: indeed, they 
always go together. 

Meantime, persons Averc occasionally arriving from Lima and the neighbour- 
ing places, Avho gave accounts of Pizarro, varying according to the character 
and situation of the paitios. Some represented him as winning all lieaits 
by his open temper and the politic profusion Avith Avhich, though covetous of 
Avealth, he distributed rejxo'timienton and favours among his folloAvers. Otliers 
spoke of him as carrying matters Avitli a high hand, Avhile the greatest timidity 
and distrust prevailed among the citizens of Lima. All agreed that his power 
rested on too secure a basis to he shaken, and that, if the ])iesident should go 
to Lima, he must either consent to become Pizairo’s instrument and confirm 
him in the government, or forfeit liis own life.^” 

It Avas undoubtedly true tiiat Gon/alo, while he gave attention, as his friends 
say, to the public business, found time for free indulgence in those pleasures 
which wait on the soldier of fortune in his, Iioiir of triumph. He Avas the 
object of flattery and homage, courted even by those Avho hated liiin. For 
such as did not love tlie successful chieftain had good cause to fear him ; and 
his exploits Averc commemorated in romances or ballads as rivalling -it Avas 
not far from tnitli — those of the most doiiglity paladins of cliivalry.®* 

Amidst this burst of adulation, the cup of joy commended to Pizarro’s lips 
had one drop of bitterness in it that gave its flavour to all the rest ; for, not- 
Avithstanding his show of confidence, ho looked Avith unceasing anxiety to the 
arrival of tidings that might assure him in what light his conduct was regarded 
by the government at home. This was jiroved by his jealous precautions to 
guard the approaches to the coast and to detain the persons of tnc royal ernis- 

tone of this homily may be Inferred fiom its 2, rap. 7.— MS. dr Caravantes. 
concluding sentence : “ Nuestro sefior por sii Y con esto, estaua sifujpro eri fiestas y 

Infinita bbdad alumbre a vuestra incrccd, y a .reco/.iJo, holgandose mucho que le diessen 

todoH los demas para que aclfertm a hazer en muslcaH, t ntniido romances, y ooplas.de tu(l<» 

este negocio lo que couiene a sus almas, hon- lo que auiahecho : encaresciendo sub bazalAas, 

ras, Vidas y bazieiulas: y guarde en su sancto y victorias. Kn lo qual mucho se delcytau.i 

serviclo la Illustre persona do vuestra merced.” conio hoinbre de gniesso entedimiento. ’* Fet- 

Feinandoz, Hist, d^l Peru, Parte 1, lib. uandez. Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap, .Ti. 

2, cap. 27.- lleirera, Hist, general, dec. 8, lib. 
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tlierefore, with no little uneasiness, from Hinojosa, tlie 
TCuo purport of his mission. But his discontent 

understood that the new envoy had come without mili- 
ftuy of the ostentatious trappings of office to impose on the 

garb of an humble mis- 

. oiaiy. lizaiio could not discern that under this modest exterior lav a 
stroiiiror than his own steel-clad battalions, which, operating;- 
public opiiijou,— the more, sure that it was silent,— was even now 
undei miniiiiT his sti'euiit.Ii. litp n 


in j izjirro could not foresee this result, he saw enough 

, . itisfy him that it w’ould lie safest to exclude the i)r(;sid(*nt /roni Peru. The 
amyal, moreover, (piickened Jiis former purfiose of sending an 
Vindicate Iiis late proa^edings and request the royal con- 
f placed at the heacf of this mis'siou was 

^ ^ a cavalier of discretion as well as courage, and high in the 

mdence of Pizarro, as one of IijS most devoted partisans. He had ccciiined 
some iinpoi taut posts under that chief, one secret of who.se successes was the 
sagacity ho showed in ihe selection of Jii.s agents. 

Jiosides Aldana and rue or two cavaliers, the Jlishop of Lima was joined in 
tlie conmiission, as likely, from his jiosition, to have a favonralde indiience on 
(jon/alos fortunes at eouit. Together with the despatches for the government, 

b»^usca from the inhahitaiitsof Lima, 
n winch, aft(‘i civilly congratulating the jiresident on his arrival, tliey 
annoniioed thou- io,mvt that he had come too late. Tlie troubles of the 
cimiitry ryere now setticil hy the ovr thiow of the viceroy, and tlie nation was 
ti ^ An embassy, they stated, was on 

*ir’ *'“■>’ Imd committed no crime, “ 
t to petition the emperor to confirm their I<‘adcr in the government, as the 
nan m I eru best entitled to it by his virtues.='- They exnressed llic convic- 
tion that (.ascas presence would only servo to renew the distractions of the 
'•'J’ < hykiy intimated that Jiis attempt to land would probably 

fiiT +1 langnagi; of this singular document was more respect- 

ful than might he inferred from its import. It was dated the 14th of October, 
i;)40, and was snhscrihed Iiy seventy of the principal cavaliers in the city * It 


Clon/.alo, ill his lotttT to Vtihiivi.j, speaks 
of dftfJta as a cl<*rgyman ut a godly rq»ut;itioii, 
Mho, \vitle)iit iccoinpoiiso, in tlu* tiuo spirit 
of a tnissioiiai v, had come over to settle the 
affaii s of tlir ronntry : “ f )iren qnes mill hum 
ctinstiiiiio i Jioiiibro Up biicnii vida i t’l<*npo, i 
dicen ([lie vient' a <*stus pat tes con Imena niten- 
ciori i no qiiiso s.ihu ni iiinguno delltey sino 
venir [lara poner pa/ en estos royiios coil siis 
cristiaudadoh.” Caita de (ronzalo Pizarro a 


Valdivia, ]\IS. 

■■ “ I’tiripie ponlo ninguno de uosotros le 
pide, poique no entendemos qiie emos errado, 
aiiio aeriiidu ii. su .Magi'vitful conseiiiado ini- 
estroderecho ; tpie p(>r sus leyes Koales il sui 
vasallos os jiciiiutido ” IVrrmndez. Jlist. di.i 
Pel 11 , Parte 1 , 11b y, cap 33 . 

•• Pol quo cl porsurv virtiidcscsmuvamndo 
de todt»s : y t'‘nido por padre del I’erii ” lb d., 
ubi supra 


* rSonie of thfl seventy, as appears from a 
letter of Ciusca to the Coiindl of the Indies 
^Panama, Decemher 2», 1010), sent him a 
private message st.itniR that they had signed 
the document from tear of their lives. (Col. 
de Doc. itu'id. para la liist. tie Kspapa, tom. 
xilx. ) In a letter to Pizarro, dated Novembt^r 
iSS, 1546, (Jasca acknowledges the receipt of 
the cotniiiuiikatioii brought by Aldima, .nid 
in eharaeteristic teiins exnressoa his surprw* 
that Ins oM n cornmg should Jmve given rise to 


any alaim- “K pareceme quo es cosa de 
maiavillar tjuo se entlenda que iin clerigo tail 
potn eomo yo, y que tan solo ha venldo, y eon 
taiiU) desoo de hacev bleu y servlcio ;i lodos 
los de osa tlerra, hay causa de i>ensar que st 
eiitruse en ella pudlesc scr peligroso d V. M. 
Ill i£ otro alguno." Alter saying that he would 
gladly retmn to Spain, as advised, If he could 
do so M Ithuut hlftiin*. lie reJers to his coni mis- 
sion, vvliieh, ut the lequeat of Hinojosa and 
Aldana, he has decided to protlucei and of 
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was ijot improlmbly dictated by Ceped^ whose liand is visible in most of the 
intrigues of Pizarro’s little court. It is also said— the authority is somewhat 
questionable— that Aldana received instructions from Gonzalo secretly to otter 
a bribe of fifty thousand pesos de oro to the president to prevail on him to 
return to Castile ; and in case of his refusal some darker and more effectual 
way was to be devised to rid the country of -^is presence.®* 

Aldana, fortified with Ids despatches, sped swiftly on his voyage to Pananifi,. 
Through him the governor learned the actual state of feeling In the councils of 
Pizarro ; and he listened with regret to the envoy’s conviction that no terms 
would be admitted by that chief or his companions tlnit did not confirm him 
in the possession of Peru.®® 

Aldana was soon admitted to an audience by the president. It was attended 
with very different results from what had followed from tlie conferences with 
Hinojosa ; for Pizai j-o’s envoy was not armed by nature with tliat stubborn 
panoply which liad liitlierto made tlie other proof against all argument. He 
now learned witli surprise the nature of Oasca’s powers, and the extent of the 
royal concessions to the insui'gents. He liacl embarked ivitli Gonznlo Pizarro 
on a desperate venture, and be found that it Juul proved suc*cessfu]. The 
colony had nothing more, in roiison, to demand ; and, though devoted in heart 
to his leader, he did not feel hound by any principle of honour to take part 
with him, solely to gratify Jus ambition, in a wild contest with the crown that 
must end in inevitable ruin. He consequently abandoned his mission to 
Castile, probably never very palatable to him, and announced his purpose to 
iiccept the pardon proffered by government and supj)ort the president in settling 
the affairs of Peru. He subsequently wrote, it slioiild be added, to his former 
commander in Lima, stating the course he had taken, and earnestly recom- 
mending the latter to follow his examine. 

The influence of this precedent in so important a person as Aldana, aided 
doubtless, by the conviction that no change was now to be extx'cted in Pizarnv 
while delay would be fatal to himself, at length prevailea over Hinojosa’s 
scraplea> and he intimated to Gascaliis willingness to place the fleet under his 
com^nd. This act was performed with great pomj) and ceremony, gome of 
Ihzaffo’s stanchest partisans were previously removed from the vessofs ; and 
on the nineteenth of November, 1540, Hinojosa and his captains resigned 
tlicir commissions into tlie hands of the provident. They next took the oaths 

Fernandez, lllst. del Peru, loc. cit. — podorme embiar a rni u F.Hpafia, I li calio.de 

Herrera, J list Keneial. dec. s, lib. 2, cap. 10. do.s aiios que andavamoa fiiera de iiuentraa 

-' Zarate, Omrp del Peni, lib. t5, cap, 8. — ca«iaa querla el lley darme e«te pa^Or mas yo 

(romara. Hist, de las Ind , cap. 177. -Monte- con todos los cavaliero.KdeFte Ueyno le etubiV 

smos, Annales, MS., aflo 1540.— Pi/arru, in hts vaTuos u decir qne sp vaya, sinu qne haremus 

letter to Valdivia, notlcce tbia remonstrance con el como con (Masco Siifiez/' Carta de 

to Gasca, who, with all his reputation an a Gotr/alo Pizarro a Valdivia, MS. 

xaintt was as deep as any man in Spain, and With Aldana's mission to Castile Gonzalo 

had boMr come to send him home, as a rc'\Naid, Plzavro closes the impoitant letter fio often 

no doubt, of hie faithful services. “ Hut 1 and cited in these papes. and which may be sop- 

the rest of the cavaliers," he concludes, ** have posed to furnihli the best arguments for his 

warned him not to set foot here." “ Y agora own conduct. It is a curious fact that Val- 

que yo tenia puesta esta tierra cti sosiego em- divia, the conqueror of Chili, to whom the 

hlava Bu parte al de la Gasca qne aunque epistle is addressed, itoon after this openly 

arriba dlgo que dicen ques un saoto. es un espoused the cause of Gaseji, and his troops 

honjbre mas maAoso que havia en toda KspaAa foi tned part^pf the forces who Oonteuded with 

e mas sabio; e asi vebfb por presidente e Pizarro, not long afterwards, at Kuarlna. 

Goveimodor, e todo quanto ei quiera; e para Such was the friend on whom Gonzalo relied i 

which hef sends nccordtogly a copy to Pizarro, against God, the Wng, the world, his souf, his 

exhorting him. in conclusion, to consider the honour, and hia life. Cbl. de J>oo. In^. para 

matter as one in v^hich. If he errs, he will err Ja Hist, de KspAAOi tom. xlls.— ICo.J 
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of allegiance to Castile ; a free pardon for all past offences was proclaimed by 
tbe herald from a scaffold erected in the great square of the city; mid the 
president, greeting them as true and loyal vassals of the crowij, restored their 
several commissions to the cavaliers. The royal standard of Spain was then 
unfurled on board the squadron, and proclaimed that this stronghold of 
Pizarro^s ix)v/er liad passed away from him for ever.** 
f The return of their commissions to the insurgent captains was a politic act 
in Gasca. It secured the servicers of tlie ablest officers in the country, and 
turned against Pizarro the very arm on which he had most leaned for support. 
Thus w^ this great step achieved, without force or fraud, by Gasca’s jmtience 
and judicious forecast. He was content to abide his time ; and ho might now 
^rely with well-grounded confidence on the ultimate success of his mission. 


CHAPTER IT. 
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No sooner was Oasca placed in possession of Panamii and the fleet than 
entered on a more decisive course of policy than ho had been hitherto allowed 
to pursue. He made levies of iil and drew together supplies from all 
quarters. He took care to discharge the arreiirs already due to the soldiers, 
and promised liberal pay for the future ; for, though mindful that his personal 
charges should cost little to tlie crown, he did not stint his expenditure when 
the public good required it. As the fimds in the treasury w^ere exhausted, he 
obtained loans on the credit of the government from tlie wealthy citizens of 
Paiiadn&, who, relying on his good faith, readily madii the necessary advances. 
He next sent lettei-s to the authorities of (hiatcmala and Mexico, requiring 
their assistance in carrying ou hostilities, if iioces'^ary, against the insurgejnts ; 
and he despatched a surniuons, iii like manner^ to Beiialcazar, in the provinces 
north of Peru, to meet him, ou liis landing in that country, with his whole 
available force. 

The greatest enthusiasm ivas shown l>y the jieonlo of Panamli in getting 
the little navy in order for his intended voyage ; and prelates and commanders 
did not disdain to prove their loyalty by "taking part in the good ivork along 
with the soldiers and sailors.* Before his own (leparture, however, Casca pro- 
posed to send a small squadron of four ships under Aldana, to cruise off tlie 
port of Lima, with instructions to give protection to those well affected to the 
royal caqse, and receive them, if need be, ou board his vessels. He was also 


PediO Pizarro, Dcscub. y Conq., MS. — 
Zjirate, Conq. del Peru, lib. ,S, cap. 9.— Fer- 
nmdejs, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 38, 
42.-^0oinaTa, Hist, de las Ind., cap. ITS.-— 
Ms. de Caravantes.— Garcilasso de la Vcga,--> 
wboee peitlality for Gonzalo Pizarro forms a 
wholesome counterpoise to the tinl'avouTablc 
views taken of bis conduct by most other 
writers, r-ln bis notice of this irausactlon, 
seems disposed to allow little credit to that 


loyalty which is shown by the sacHflee Of a 
benefactor. (3om. Real., Parte 2, lib. Si cup. 4. 

‘ “ Y ponia sus fuer^as con tanta UAneza y 
obedlencia, que loa OMspOa y ctorlftos y los 
capitanes y mas pr^icipales personas eran Iqb 
que primero eebauan mano, y qravun de las 

f nmenas y cables de los nauios, para l(w sacar 
la oosta^' 'Fernandez, HlsV del Peru, Parte 
1, Ub, 2, cap. TO. 
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intrusted with authenticated copies of the president’s commission, to be de- 
livered to Gonzalo Pizarro,* that the chief might feel there was yet time to 
return before the gates of mercy were closed against him.® 

Wliile these events were going on, Gasoa’s proclamations and letters were 
doing their work in Peru. It required but little sagacity to perceive that the 
nation at large, secured in the protection of peison and property, had nothing 
to gain by revolution. Interest and duty, fortunately, now lay on the same 
side ; and the ancient sentiment of loyalty, smothered for a time, but not 
extinguished, revived in the breasts of the people. 8till, this was not mani- 
fested, at once, by any oveit act ; for under a strong military rule men dared 
hardly think for themselves, much less communicate their thoughts to one 
another. But changes of public opinion, like changes in the atmosphere that 
come on slowly and imperceptibly, make thems(dves more and more widely 
felt, till, by a sort of silent synq)atliy, they spread to the remotest corners of 
the land. Some intimations of smtij a change of .sentiment at length found 
their way to Lima, although all accounts of the ])resident’s mis.sioii liad been 
jealously excluded from that capital. (Joiizalo Pizan o himself became sensible 
of these symptoms of disaffection, though almost loo faint and fc'eble, as yet, 
for the most experienced eye to dt'.scry m them the coming tempest. 

Reveral of the pre.sident’s pioclamations had been forwarded to Gonzalo by 
bis faithful partisans ; and Carbaial, wlio liad been summoned from Potosf, 
declared they were “ more to be dread(‘d than the lances of Castile.”® Yet 
Pizarro did not for*a moment lose his cunthlence in his own strength ; and, 
with a navy like that now in J\anama at his command, he felt he might bid 
defiance to any enemy on bis coasts. lie had implicit confideiice in the fidelity 
of Hinojosa. 

It was at this jieriod that Paniagua arrivc'd ofV the port with Gasca’s de- 
spatches to Pizarro, consisting of the cmpei(»r’s letter and his own. They 
were instantly submitted by that chieftain to h\'< trusty counsellors, Carbajal 
and Cepeda, and their opinions asked as to the cuui>e to be pimsued. It was 
the crisis of Pizai i o’s fate. 

Carbajal, whose sagacious eye fully comprebeuded the position in which 
they stood, was in favoiii of accenting the royal grace on the terms propo.sed ; 
aiifl lie intimated bis sense of their imiiortance by declaring that “ he would 
pave the way for the bearer of them into thooeaiiital with ingots of gold and 
silver.” * Cepeda was of a different way of thinking, lie w'as a judge of the 
Royal Audience, and had been .sent to Pcuu as the immediate coun.^ellor of 
Blasco Nipiez. But he liad turned again.st the viceroy, had encountered him 
in battle, and liis gariiient.s might be said to be yet wet with bis blood ! What 
grace w^as theic, then, for him? Whatever re.spcct might be shown to the 
letter of the royal provisions, in point of fact he nmst ever live under the 

“ Frrnandcz, lliwl. del Fern, uhi supra. — que a las lii^aH del Key de Castilla." For- 

Monte.smo8, Aniiales, MS., afto l,^lfi, — (io- iiaiidcz. Hist, del Pom, Farte 1, lib 2, cap. 45. 

Tuaru, Hist, de las Ind., cap. 17 k, — Z arate, •* “Y le enladrilleri los caminus por do 

Conq del Peru, lib. 6, cap. 9— Hnrera, Hist. viniere roii barrus de plata, y tejos do Oro." 

general, dec. 8, lib. 3. cap. 3. (jiarcUasso, Com. Jteal., Parte 2, lib. 6, cap. 5. 

* “Que eran mas de temer aquellas cartas 

* [A copy of the commlsslori^ad, as already pardons, etc it These he was to forward by a 

noticed, ^en sent to Pizarro in November, monk of the monastery of Saucto Doiiiiiigo, 

154fi. Aldana did not sail till three months who would disseminate them (secretly. In- 

latei. He carried with him a IViar, whom he struccion de lo que el reverciulo padre fray 

was to land secretly at Cbarcas, and who was Pedro de Ulloa debe bacer. Fecba 11 do 

intrusted with letters for the authorities at hebrero de 1. 547.— Col. de Hoc. ined. para la 

idma and private prv^ons there, copies of Hist, de Espafia, tom. xli,K.—Ki),j 
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Castilian rule a ruined man. lie accordingly strongly urged the rejection of 
Gasca’s offers. “ They will cost you your government,” he said to Pizarro : 
“ the sinooth-toiigiie<l priest is not so simi3le a person as you take him to he. 
He is deep and politic.* He knows well what promises to make ; and, once 
master of the country, h3 will know, too, how to keep them.” 

Carbajal was not shaken by the arguments or the sneers of his companions ; 
and, as the discussion waxed warm, Cejn^da taxed his opponent Avith giving 
counsel suggested by fears for his own safety, - a foolish taunt, sufficiently 
disproved by the Avholo liftj of the doughty old warrioj*. Carbajal did not 
insist further on his own views, however, as he found them unwelcome to 
Pizarro, and contented himself Avith coollyremarking that he had, indeed, no 
relish for rebellion ; but lie liad as long a neck for a halter, he believed, as 
any of his companions ; and as he could hardly expect to live much longer, at 
any rate, it Avas, after all, of little moment to him.” ** 

I’izarro, spurred on by a fiery ambition that overleaped every obstacle,^ did 
not conde.scend to count the desperate chances of a contest Avith the crown. 
He threw his own Aveiglit into the scale with Ceneda. The offer of grace Avas 
rejected ; and ho thus cast aAvay the last tie winch held him to his country, 
and, by the act, proclaimed himself a rebel.'* 

It Avas not long afb i the departure of Paniagua that Pizarro received 
tidings of the defection of Aldana and Hinojosa, and of the .surrender of the 
ffeot, on Avhich he had exjumded an immense sum, as the chief bnhvark of his 
power. This iinAvelcomo iiitelligencij Avas foIIoAveil by accounts of the further 
defection of soimi of tlie jnineipal towns in the noith, and of the assas.sination 
of Piiellos, tlic faithfullieutonaut to whom he liad oonlided the government 
of Quito. It was not very long, also before la* found Ills authority assailed in 
the opposite <(uaiier at(!nzeo; for v.enteno, the loyal cbieftain who, a.s the 
nwler may reiiieinl>er, had l»een driven by Par^’ajal to take nffugo in a cave 

" “Quo no lo t’nibiaimii por IidUibrc s»*iu illo bini, in tum' he .)nilg('(l it tincrNsary to fho 
y llano, sino do uratidos (aiitcUH, astiums, <d tlio royal ant hoiity, t(» cunflnu 

ialsrdadosy unganos.” ((aicila'-so, Coin Uoul , I*i/;uio :n IIm* unvormnonl, “U boiiig little 
7'arfe ‘J, lib. 6, cap. matter il (lie ruled tlioio, ptoviiled the 

- “I’or lo demuh, riuitdo jieao/ra olm cos.i, country loinaincd to tin* (tuvmi ' The f.ict 

ya yo he viuido inuclioH nfio.',, y tuigo tan was ‘•o n porteil l)y Uaniairn, a, wlm continued 
bui; palino de pescueyo ])aia la moicji, como in attiT these e\ents (^('oni. Real., 

cada uiio dc vuestuib nieicodes.” Ibid. loc. Taite ‘ 2 , lib. .'>, lap. .'i ) This is possible, 

ut. Ihit It IS more probable that a credulous 

“ Loca y luciferina soberui.i," as Ker- gossij), like (jaroilasso, should bo in error, 

iiaiidez characleii/es the aspiiiiiK temper of than that Chailes the I'lllh should have been 

Gonzulo. Hist, del I’eru, Tar ie 1, lib. 'J, (Jip. piepan-d to make such an aekimwk-dpment 

16. of Ins imbecility, or th.it the man sflected for 

" MS. do C.inivantes. — Accoidiiig to Cnirti- (Jasca’s tonlitlence .shonlii liave so ludiscreclly 
lasso, Paniiii^ua was fnruislied with secret betrayed his tiu.st.* 
instructions by the piesident, empowering 

* [Paniagua's rejxut of his mi.s.sion, dated J’lzarro, who waa '‘satisfied.'* and on Tiis 

August Ibt, 1547, si.K iiiontliK after he had departure iii'^isted on piesentlng him with a 

left Lima, has been pieserved. He avows thousand pesi>.s He concludes with a solemn 

that, being in fear of his life, or of not being assevei ivtion that lie had usod only general 

allowed to return, ho had pretended an aftec- phrases and made no explicit pniini^es. Guaca 

tlon for Pizarro, offering to serve him by a appears, from a letter to tlie Council of Iho 

mediation with the crown, and professing to Indies enclosing this report, to have been 

believe that there was no intention to deprive s.itisfied w-ith the proceedings of his agent, 

him of the government, (bisca having been His own correspondence with Pizarro at the 

sent out only as "president of the Audience,'* time of the mission hIiows that, whatever 

and meaning, it was undei stood, to return diiplitily niay have been used, neither party 

shortly to Spain. These representations he was m any doubt as to the other’s intentions, 

made originally to Cepeda; but on the next (;ol. de Hoc. iiu'*d. para la lliht. de Espafia, 

day he repeated the uhole, "and more,’* to tom. xl.x.— Ko.J 
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near Arequipa, had issued from liis couceahueut after remaining there a year, 
and, on learning tlie arrival of Gasca, had again raised the royal standard 
Then, collecting a small body of followers, ana falling on Cuzco by night, he 
madb himself master of that capital, defeated the garrison who held it, and 
^ secured it for the crown. Marching soon after into the province of Charcas, 
the bold chief allied hiinself with the officer who commanded for Pizarrojn La 
Plata ; and their combined forces, to the number of a thousand, took ujp a 
position on the borders of Lake Titicaca, where the two cavaliers coolly awaited 
an opportunity to take the held against their ancient commander. 

Gonzalo Pizarro, touched to the heart by the desertion of those in whom- he 
most confided, was stunned by the dismal tidings of his losses coming so thick 
upon him. Yet he did not waste his time in idle crimination or complaint, but 
immediately set about making preparations to meet the storm with all his 
characteristic energy. He wrote at once to such of his captains as he believed 
still faithful, cominanding them to be ready with their troops to march to hiS 
assistance at the shortest notice, lie reminded them of tneir obligations to 
him, and that their interests were identical with his own. The president’s 
commission, he a<lded, had been made out before the news had reached Spain 
of the battle of Anaqmto, aiid eould never cover a pardon to those concerned 
in the death of the viceroy.'-’ 

Pizarro was equally active in enforcing his levies in the capital and in putting- 
them in the best fi<jh*ting ortler. lie soon saw liimself at the head of a thou- 
sand men, beautifully equipped, and complete in all their appointments ; “.as 
gallant an array,” says an old writer, ‘‘ though so small in number, as ever 
trod the plains of Italy,”— displaying, in the excellence of their arms, their 
gorgeous uniforms, and the caparisons of their horses, a magnificence that 
could be furnished only by tlie silver of Pqju.“’ Each company was provided 
with a new stand of c6loui-s, emblazoned with its peculiar device. Some bore 
the initids and arms of Pizarro, and one or two of these were audaciously 
surmounted by a crown, as if to intimate the rank to which their commander 
might aspire." 

Among the leaders most ccnspicuoiis on this occasion w^as Cepeda. “ who,” 
in the words of a writer of liis time, “ Jiad exchanged the robo of the licentiate 
for the plumed casque and mailed iiarness of tlie warrior.” But the cavalier 


® Pedro Pizarro, Dfscub. y Conq., M.S — 
Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. tJ, cap. 11, 13. — 
Fernandez, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, 

cap. 4.1, 59. -Monlesiiioa, Aniialos, MS., aRo 
1547. 

“• •* Mil Hoinbres tan bien armados i adore- 
^ados, r;omo m ban visto on Jtalia, on la 
malor prosperldad. porquo niuguuo bavia, 
doinas de los Armas, que no llevasc Culpas, 
1 Jalx>n do Seda, I muchos dc Tela de ()ro, 
. I de Brocado, I otros bordados, i rccamados dc 
Oro, i Plata, con mucha Cbapcria dc Orp por 
loa Sombreros, i espcclalmento por Praacos, 
i Caxas de Arcabuces.** Zarate, Conq. del 
Peru, lib. 6. cap. 11. 

“ Ibid., iibi supra.—Some writers even 
aasert that Pizarro was pi^parinf; for his 
coruuatioii at this time, and that he had 


nctiiUlly despatched his summons to the 
dlll'creiit towns to send their deputies to assist 
at It: **(^uciia aprcourar su coronacion, y 
para ello despocho Ciirtos a todan las ciudadcs 
del Peril ” (Montesinos, Aunalcs, MS., ofio 
1547.) But it is hardly probable he , could 
have placed so blind a con^denbe in the 
colonists at this crisis as to have meditated 
so ra-^li a step. The loyal Castilian historians 
are not slow to receive reports to the discredit 
of the rabel,* 

** FI qual en esto tiempo, oluldadii de lo 
que conuenia a sus letras, y profession, y 
olticlo -de Oydor; salio en colsas Jwbop, y 
puera, de machos recamsdos; y gorra con 
pluuias.” Fernandes^ Hist, del Peru, Parte 
1, lib. S, cap. 


* Too feet, would, however, seem to Iw 
establi^ed by a letter from Carbajal to 

Pizarro, dated March I7tb, 1647, in which 
he speaks of “ la co-vna de Rey, con que, on 


tan breves dios, emoa de coronar & vuestra 
ifeRoria.'' Ferntiidez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 
lib. 2, cap^ 49 .— Ed.I 
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to whom PizaiTO confided the chief care of organizing his battalions was the 
veteral Carbajal, who had studied the art of^war under the best captains of 
Europe, and whose life of adventure had been'a practical couiinentary on their 
early lessors* It was on hiaarni that Gouzalo most leaned in the ho\ir of . 
danger; atid well had it been for him if he had profited by his counsels at m h 
earlier period. . 

It gives one some idea of the luxurious accommodation of Pizarro’s forces^ 
that he endeavoured to provide each of his musketeers with a horse. The 
expenses incurred by him ivere enormous. The immediate cost of his piev 
parations, we are told, was not less than half a million of pesos de oro / and 
his pay to the cavaliers, and, indeed, to the common soldiers, in his little army, 
was on an extravagant scale, nowhere to be met with but on the silver soil of 
Peni.» 

When his own funds w'ere exhausted, he supplied tho deficiency by fines 
imposed on the rich citizens of Lima as the price of exemption from service, 
by forced loans, and various other schemes of military exaction.** Prom this 
time, it is said, the chieftain’s temper underwent a visible change.!* He 
became more violent in liis passions, more impatient of control, and indulged 
more freely in acts of cruelty and license. The desperate cause in which he 
.was involved made him ivckless of conseipienccs. Though naturally frank and 
confiding, tho frequent defection of his folloivers filled him Avith suspicion. He 
fcneAV not in Avhom to confide * Every one Avho showed himself indifierent to 
his catise, or Avas suspected of being so, Avas dealt with as an open enemy. 
The greatest distrust prevailed in Lima. No man dared confide in his neigh- 
bour. Some concoalea their effects ; others contrived to elude the vigilance of 
the sentinels, and hid themselves in the neighbouring Avoods and mountains.** 

No one was alloAved to enter or leap liie city Avithout a license. All commerce, 
all intercourse, Avitli other places was cut off'. It Avas long since the fifths 
belonging to the croAvii had b<!eii remitted to Castile, as Pizarro had appro- 
priated them to his own use. He now took possession of the mints, broke up 
the royal stamps, and issued a debased coin, emblazoned with his oAvn cipher.*^ 

It Avas the most decisive act of sovereignty. 

At this gloomy periwl the laAvyer Cepeda contrived a solemn farce, the intent 
of Avhich Avas to give a sorf of legal sanction to the reliel cause in the eyes of 
the populace. lie caused a process to he xirepared against Gasca, Hinojosa, 
and Aldana, in which they Avere accused of treason against the existing 
government of Peru, Avere convicted, and condemned to death. This instru- 


Fernandez, Hist,, del IVru, iibi supra.— 
Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib G, cap. 11. — 
If 'rrera, Hist, general, dec. s, lib. 3, cap. 
6.— Montesluos, Animates, Afio 1647. 

Fernandez, J*arte l, lib. 2, cap. 62.— 
Montesinos, Annales, MS., aflo 1647. 

''' Goinara, Hist, de las lud., cap. 173. 

** Atidaba la Gente tan asombrada con cl 
temor de la inuerte, quo rto se podian en- 
tender, ni tenian aniino para hnir, i algunos, 
qiie batlaroQ mejor apatejo, se eftcondieron 
per l03 Cafiaverates, 1 Cuevas, enterrando sus 


ITacicndas.’* Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 6, 
cap. 16. 

llel. anoniina, MS. - Montesinos, An- 
nalcH, MS., alio J647.~‘*A8ai luismo ecb«» 
tidzalo Picarro a t(Kla la plata que gastaua y 
dcst^ibuy^l su marca, que era una Q. rebuolta 
cn iina P. y pregontA que fo pena do mnerte. 
todoH rebibiessen por plata fina la quetuuiessn 
aquella inarcu ■ sin eusa 3 ' 0 . ni otra dihgencla 
alguna. Y dcsta suerte bizo pohsar mneba 
plata do Icy baja por fina." Feroandez, Hist, 
del IVru, Parte 1, hb, 2, cap. 62. 


(Thia had been the case, according to his 
own statement, for a long time. He told 
Panlagmi ih the preceding January that he 
vraa unable to sleep at night, and that he 
should be glad to lay down the burden of 
government. Tor which he was unfitted, and 


spend bis time in hunting and other amuse- 
mentst but he added that be could trust no 
one, and would surrender tho government 
only .to his brother Hernando. .t)oc. 

inM. para la Hist, de EhbaAa, tom. kUx. 
— Eo.J 
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ment he subiuittod to a number of jnrihts-in tlie capital, requirin^( their signa- 
tures. But they had no mind thus inevitably to implicate themselves by 
affixing their lianies to such a paper ; and they evaded it by representing that 
it would oidy serve to cut off all chance, should any of the accused be so dis- 
posed, of their again embracing the cause they had deserted. Cepeda was tlie 
only man who signed the document. Carbajal treated the whole thing with 
ridicule. “Wliat is the object of your process ?” said he to Cepeda. “Its 
object,” reidied the latter, “ is to prevent delay, that, if taken at any time, tho 
guilty party may he at once led to execution.’^ “ I cry you mercy,” retorted 
Carbajal ; “ I thought there must loe some virtue in’ tlio instrument, that 
would have killed them outright. Let but one of these same traitors fall into 
my hands, and 1 will iiiareli him off* to execution without waiting for the 
sentence of a court, 1 proniisi! you I ” ** 

While this jiapor Avar A\as going on, iicavs was brought that Aldaiia’s squadion 
Avas off the port of CalUni. That coniniandcr bad sailed from Ranaina alioiit 
the iniddle of February, 1547. On his passage doAA'ii the coast he liad landed at 
Truxillo, Avhere the citizens Avelconicd Iiim Avith enthusiasm and eagerly jiro- 
claiined their submission to tlie royal autliority. lie i-eceived at the same 
time messages from several of Fizarro’s officers in the interior, iutimating their 
return to their duty and their readiness to suiiport the president. Aldana 
named Caxamalca as a place of iend(;zvous, Avliere tlicy should concentrate 
their forces and aAvait the lauding of Casca. lie then continued his voyage 
toAvards Lima. 

No sooner was Fizarro informed of liis apjiroach than, fearful lest it iniglit 
have a disastrous effect in seducing his followeis from their fidelity, lie marcheil 
them a))OUt a le-ague out of the city, and there encamped, lie Avas tAVo 
leagues from the coa>t, and lie po.sted aguaid on tho slioie, to intercept all 
coimnuni cation with the vessels. Before leaving the capital, (’epeda rcsoitcd 
to an ex[.edient for si'ciiriiig the inliahitaiits more liimly, as he coneoivetl, in 
Bizarro’s interests, lie caused the cili/ens to ho assenihlod, and made them 
a studied harangue, in Avhich ho expatialed on tho services of Iheir governor 
and tho security Avhich the country had enjoyed under his rule, lie then told 
them that every man A\as at li)>erty to choose for liimself, ^to remain muler 
the protection 'of tlieir piescnt ruler, or, if they priderred, to transfer tJieir 
allegiance to his enemy, lie invited tliem to speak tlieir minds, hut reipiired 
every one avIio should still continue under Bi/arro to take an oath of fidelity 
to his cause, Avitli the assurance tliat, if any should lie so false hereafter as to 
violate this pledge, he Avould jiay for it with his life.'® 'Hiere Avas no one 
found hold enongli— Avith his head thus in the lion's mouth— to SAverve from 
his obedience to Bizarro ; and every man took the oath prescribed, whicli was 
administered in the most solonm and imposing form by the liceptiate. Carbajal, 
as usual, made a jest of the Avhole proceeding. “IIoav long,” he asked his 
companion, “do yon think these same oaths Avill stand ? The first Avind tliat 
bloAvs off the coast after Ave arc gone Avill scatter them in air ! ” His prediction 
Avas soon verified. 

“RIose muebo entonros Taruajal y dixo; was the Licentiate Polo Ondegardo, a man of 
que Bogu auia hecho la Instauda, (pic aula muen discretion; and one of the best aiithorl- 
entoiidido, quo la justicia como rayo, auia dc ties for the ancient institutions of tlie Incas, 

yr lurgu a jnsticiurlus. Y dezia que si cl los “* Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y C<»nq., MS.— 

timics'.e prosos, no se Ic darla vn clauo por su Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte l, lib. 2, 

pontiicia, nl flrmos.’* (Fernandez, Hist, del cap, 61.— Montesinos, Annales, MS., afto 

Peru, Parte 1, lib 2, cap. 66.) Anuinf; the 154'7, — Zarate, Conq. del I'eru, lib. 6, cap. 

Jurists In I.irna who thus Indcpendetitly re- 11, H. 
al^te<^ Cepeda s requl»hion to sign the paper 
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Meantime, Aldana aiichored off the iwrt, whore tliere was' iio vessel of the 
insurgents to molest him. By Cepeda's advice, some four or five had been 
burnt a short tinie before, duriixg tlie absence of Carbajal, in order to cut off 
all means by which the inhabitants could leave the place. This was deeply 
deplored by the veteran soldier on his return. “ It was destroyijig,” he said, 
“the guardian angels of Liina.”*'^® And certainly, under such a commander, 
they might now have stood Pizarro in good stead ; but his star was on 
the wane. 

The first act of Aldana was to cjiiise the copy of Gasca’s powers, with which 
he had been intrusted, to l)e conveyed to his ancient commander, by whom it 
Avas indignantly torn in pieces. Aldana next contrived, by means of his 
agents, to circulate among the citizens, and even the soldiers of the camp, the 

E resident’s manifestoes. They were not long in producing their effect. Few 
ad been at all aware of the real purpoit of Gasca’s mission, of the extent of 
his powers, or of the genei ous terms offered by the government. They shrank 
from the desperate course into which they had been thus unwarily seduced, 
and they sought only in what way they could with h'ast danger extricate 
themselves from their jiresent position and return to their allegiance. Some 
escaped by night from the camp, eluded the vigilance of thc' sentinels, and 
eftected their retreat on board the vessels. Some were taken, and found no 
(piarter at the hands of v urbajal and his nuu’cilcss ministers. Buty where the 
spirit of disaffection was ahioad, means of (vseape w^eie not wanting. 

As the fugitives were cut off from Lima and the neighhouring coast, they 
secreted themselves in the forests and mountains, and watched their ojipor* 
tunity for making tlunr w ay to 'JVuxilh* and other ])orts at a distance ; and so 
contagious was tlio examjile that it not •infrequently happened that the very 
soldiers sent in pursuit of the de.s('rtcr joined with them. Among those that 
fled w'as the Licen late C’arbajal, who must not ho confounded w'ith his 
military namesake', lie was tlie same cavalier whoso brother had been put 
to death in Lima by Blasco Nunez, and who revenged himself, as we have 
seen, by imbruing his own bands in the blood of the viceroy. That a person 
thus implicated should trust to the royal pardon showed that no one need 
de.spair of it ; and the example proved most disastrous to Pizarro.®* 

Carbajal, who made a jest of everything, even of the misfortunes which 
pinched him the sharpest, when ti'Id of the desertion of his comrades, amu.sed 
Jiiinself by humming the words of a popular ditty : — 

“ TLc wind blows the haira off my head, mothfi' ; 

'J'wo at a time, it blows them away! “ 


But the defection of his follow^ers made a ileopor impression on Pizarro, and 
he was sorely distressed as ho beheld the gallant array, to which he Iiad so 
confidently looked for gaining his battles, thus melting away like a morning 
mist. Bewildered by the treachery of those in whom he had most trusted, he 
knew not where to turn, nor what course to take. It was evident that 
he must leave his present dangerous quarters without loss of time. But 
whither should he direct his steps? In the north, the great towns ha^l 
abandoned his cause, and the president was already marching against him ; 
while Centeno held the passes of the south, with a force doiiblo his own. Jn 


“Eiitre otras coBaa dixo a (juii^uIu 
P i^arro vueaa Scfioria raando quf’mar rinco 
angelos que tenia en bu pnerto piira gimrda 
y defensa de la costa del Peru.” (lArcilasso, 
Parte 2, lib. 5. aip. 6. 

Pedro Pi/arro, Pescub. y C)onq., MS. — 
Gomara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. isu.— Fcr- 


iiaiidc/. Hist, del Peru, ParU; 1, lib. 2, cap. 
6J, 65.— Zarate, Couq. del Peru, lib, 6, cap. 
15, 16. 

'' “Estos mis Cabellicoa, Madre, 
iJos a do.s me loa lleva el Aire.” 
Gumaia, Hist, de las litd., cap. ISO. 
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this emergency, he at lengtli resolved to occupy Arecpiipa, a scaiwrt still true 
to him, wiere ho might remain till he had decidetl on some future course of 
operations. 

After a painful but rapid march, Gonzalo arrived at this place, where he Was 
^eedily joined by a reinforcement that he had detached for the recovery of 
(Juzco. But 80 frequent had been the desertions from both conapauies— though 
in Pizarro^s corps these had greatly lessened since the departure from the 
neighbourhood of Tima— that his whole number did not exceed five hundred 
men, less than Iialf of the force which he had so recently mustered in tlie 
capital. To such humble circumstances was the man now reduced who had 
so lately lorded it over the land with unlinnted sway ! Still the chief did not 
despond. He had gathered new spirit from the excitement of his march and 
his distance from Lima ; and he seemed to recover his former confidence, as 
he exclaimed, “ It is misfortune that teaches us who are our friends. If nut 
ten only remain true to me, fear not but 1 will again be master of Peru ! ” ** 

Ko sooner Jiad tlie rebel forces witbdrawn from the neighbourhood of Lima 
tlian the inhabitants of that city, little troubled, as Carbajal had predicted, by 
their compulsory oaths of allegiance to Piairro, threw open their gates jtb 
Aldana, wlio took possession of this important place in the name of the pre- 
sident. The lattei-, meanwhile, had sailed with Ins ivhole fleet from Panama 
on the tenth of April, 1.547.* Tlic first part of his voyage was prosperous ; out 
he was soon perplexed by contrary currents, and the w'eather became rough 
and tempestuous. The violence of the storm continuing day after day, the 
sea was fashed into fury, ami the fleet was tossed about on the billows, which, 
ran mountain -high, as if emulating the wild character of the region they 
bounded. The rain descomled ifi torrents, and the lightning was so incessant 
that the vessels, to quote llie lively language of the (dironicler, “ seemed to be 
driving through seas of flame 1 ”^* The hearts of the stoutest mariners were 
filled with dismay. They considered it lio])elcss to struggle against the ele- 
ments, and they fondly deiiiauded to return to the continent and postpone the 
voyage till a more favourable season of the year. 

J3ut the president saw in this the ruin of his cause, as well as of tbye loyal 
vassals who had engaged, on his landing, to support it. “ I arn Avilling to die,^^ 
he said, ‘‘ but not to return ; ” and, regardless of the remonstrances of nis more 
timid followers, he insisted on carrying as much sail as the ships could possibly 
bear, at every interval of the storm.®* Meanwhile, to divert the minds of the 
seamen from their present danger, Ga.sca amused them by explaining some of 
the strange phenomena exhibited by the ocean in the tempest, T^ich had 
filled their superstitious miuds with mysterious dread.®” 

” “Aunquo siempro (gjo: quo con diez chroniclor shows that he had himself been 
Amiiposqae le quedaseii, baviadi; conservarse, familiar with these tropical tempests on the 
1 eonquistor de nuevo el Peril : tanta ora su Pacifle. 

saila, A SIX sobervia." Oomara, Jlist. de las ** Y con lo poco qne en aquclla sazQn,cl 

]nd., loc. cit. presidente estimaua la vida si no auia de 

Y los truenos y reldpagos eran taiitos hazrT la Jornada : y cl gran dc.sseo que tenia 
y tsles ; qiie siempro uarccla que estauon cn do hazerla se puso cdtra ellos dlKlendo, quo 

llamas, y que sohre ellos venian Rayos (que qiial qulefa qUe le tocaSse eii ahaxar Ve}A;le 

en lodas aquellaa partes caen niuchoe).” costarla la vlda," Femaude*, Hist, del Peru, 

(Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte l, lib. 2. Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 71, 

cap. 71.) The vivid erdopring of the ohi ThOr' phoRpnoric lights sometimes seen 

* [fn n letter written on the I2tb at hundred «and twenty-one soldiers, alt Well 

Tabt^ga, an Inlet ten miles South of Panamd, equipped, and including many persons of 

wb<re the 0e«t remained two days taking ih quality. Cpl* de Doc, in^.^para la Hiet. de 

waU^, Uasca znentiuns bis force as consisting Kspaf!l.i, tom. , 

of eighteen ships and one ^atiof, with elglit 



• GASCA sails from ' PANAMA. STO 


Signals bad been giveb for1:ho ftbips to ipake the best of their way* each for 
itself to the island of Qbrgona. Here they arrived, one afto another, with 
but a single excejfition, though all more or less shattered by the weather. 
The president waited only for the fury of the elements to spend itself, when 
he again embarked, and, on smoother waters, crossed over to Manta. From 
this place he soon after continued his voyage to Tunibez, and landed at that 
port on the thirteenth of June. He was everywhere received with entlih- 
siasm, and all seemed anxious to etiace the remembrance of the {)ast by pro- 
fessions of future fidelity to the crown. Gasca received, also, numerous fetters 
of congratulation from cavaliera in the interior, most of whom hatl formerly 
taken service under Pizarro. He made courteous acknowledgments for their 
offers of assistance, and commanded them to repair to Oaxamalca, the ^neral 
place of rendezvous. 

To this same spot, he sent Hinojosa, so soon as that officer had disembarked 
with the land-forces from the fleet, ordering him to take command of the 
levies assembled there and then join him at Xauxa. Here he deteniiined to 
€^stablish his head quarters. It lay in a rich and abundant territory, and by 
its central position afforded a point for acting with greatest ailvantage against 
the enemy. 

He then moved foi-Avard, at the head of a small detachment of cavalry, 
along the level road on the coast towards Truxillo. After halting for a short 
time in that loyal city, he traversed the mountain-range on the south-east, 
and soon entered the fruitful valley of Xauxa. There he was presently joined 
by reinforcements from the north, as well as from the principal places on the 
coast, and, not long after his arrival, -''ccived a message from Centeno, in- 
fortning him that he li“ld the passes by which Gonzalo Pizarro was preparing 
to make his escane from the country, and that the insurgent chief must soon 
fall into his hands. 

The royal camp was greatly elated by those tidings. The war, then, was 
at length terminated, and that without the president liaving been called upon 
so much as to lift his sword against a Spaniard. Several of his counsellors 
now advised him to disband the greater part of his forces, as burdensome and 
no longer necessary. But the president was too wise to weaken his strength 
before ne had secured the victorv^ lie consented, however, to countermand 
the requisition for levies from jVlexico and the adjoining colonies, as now 
feeling sufficiently strong in the general loyalty of the country. But, con- 
centrating his forces at Xauxa, he established his quarters in that tomi, as he 
bad at first intended, resolved to await there tidings of the operations in the 
south. The result was different from what he had expected.” ' 

Pizano, meanwhile, , whom we left at Arequipa, had decided, after much 
deliberation, to evacuate Peru and pass into (yhiii. In this territory, beyond 
the president’s jurisdiction, ho might find a safe retreat. Tlie fickle people, 
he tliought, would soon weary of their new ruler ; and he could then rally in 


Jii n storm flt sea were observed to Jiover 
lound tbe masts and rigging of the president’s 
vessel ; and he amused the seamen, according 
to Fernandez, by explaining the phenomenon 
and telling the fables to which it had given 
rise In ancient mythology. This little anec- 
dote affords a key^to Gasca’s popularity with 
oven the humblest classes. 

For tb$ preceding pages, see Pedro 
Pizarro, Desctib. y Conq., MS.— 'Zaraie, (’onq, 
ilel Peru, lib. 7, cap, 1.— Herrera, Hist, 
general, dec. 8, lib. 3, cap. 14, et seq.— Fer- 


nandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap, 
71-77. — MS. de(jaravantes. —This Just writer, 
wbo lield an important post in the depart- 
ment nt colonial finance, had opportunities 
of inlomnvtion which have enabled him to 
furnish several particulars not to be ntet 
with elsewhere, respecting the prffioipal 
actors in these turbulent times. Hfs work, 
still in manuscript, which formerly existed 
In the archives of the Cniverstty of Sala- 
manca, has been transferted to the' royal 
library at Madrid* 
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sufficient strength to resume active operations for the recovery of his domain. 
Such were the calculations of the renel chieftain. Ihit how was he to effect 
his object, while the passes among the mountains, where his route lav, were 
held by Centeno w ith a force more than double his own ? lie resolved to try 
negotiation ; for that captain had once served under him, and had, indeed, 
been most active in persuading Pizarro to take on himself the office of pro- 
curator. Advancing, accordingly, in the direction of Lake Titicaca, in the 
neighbourhood of wdiich Centeno had pitched his camp, Gonzalo despatched 
an emissary to his quarters to open a negotiation. lie called to his adversary’s 
recollection tlie friendly relations that had once subsisted between them, and 
reminded him of one occasion in particular, in which he had s]jared his life 
when convicted of a consjiiracy auainst himself. lie harboured nu f-iMitiments 
of unkindness, he said, for Centeno’s recent conduct, and had not now come 
to seek a (piarrel with him. liis purpose was to abandem Peru; and the 
only favour he had to ro(iuest of his former iissociatc W'as to leave him a free 
passage across the mouutaiiis.* 

To thi'i commuiiicatiou Centeno made answer, in terms as coJirtly as those 
of Pizarro himself, that hc^ was not unniimiful of their ancient friendship. lie 
ivas now ready to serve his former commander in any way not inconsistent 
with honour or ohcditiice to his soveieigii. But he was there in arms for he 
royal cause, and he could nut swerve from his duty. Tf Pizarro would but 
rely on his faith and sui render himself up, he pledged his knightly w’ord to use 
all his inteiost with the governmeut to secure as favourable terms for him and 
liis followers as bad ])('i!n gi anted to the rest of their countrymen. Gonzalo 
listened to the smooth promises of his ancient cormade with bitter scdm 
depicted in his eountonance, and, snatching the letter from his secretary, cast 
it away from Jinn with indignation. There was nothing left but an appeal 
to arms.^** 

lie at once liroko uji lii^ encamiimeiit, and directed his march on the borders 
of Lake Titicaca, near which lay liis rival. lie resorted, however, to stratagem, 
that he might still, if possible, avoid an encounter, lie sent forward his scouts 
in a different direction fiom that which he intended to take, and then quick- 
ened liis march on lliianna. This was a small town situated on the south- 
eastern extremity of Lake Titicaca, the shores of wliich, the seat of the 
primitive civilization of the Incas, were scon to resound w'ith tiie murderous 
strife of their more civilizc^d comnierors ! 

But Pizarro’s movements had neon secretly commuiiiaited to Centeno, and 
that commander, accordingly, changing his ground, took up a position not far 
from Iluarina, on the same day on winch (lonzalo reached this place. The 
vedettes of the two camps came in sight of each other that evening, and the 
rival forces, lying on their arms, prepared for action on the following morning. 

It was the twenty-sixth of October, 1547, when the two commanders, having 
formed their troops in order of battle, advanced to the encounter on the plains 
of Huarina. 'J’he ground, defended on one side liy a bold spur of the Andes, 
and not far removed on the other from the waters of Titicaca, was an open 


Pedro Pizarro, Dcsciib. y Couq , MS.— 
Garcilasso, (>om. Real., J’arte 2 , lib. C, cap. 


•[Das iH an incorrect account, unless it 
refois to a later letter than one written by 
Pizarro on the sth of August frotu the neigh- 
)x)iiihood of Are<iulpa.— “ (leste tarobo de 
Hacan," --U 1 which, alter rcnnnding Centeno 
of their fotnier fi ictid:<liip, he propo.sed a 


16.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 7. 


union of th..jr forces, as tlio means of saving 
the country from invasion and ruin. His 
design of quitting it w'os probably the result 
of the failure of tliis appeal C^l. de Doc. 
ined. para la Hist, de Kspafia, tom. xlix.-* 
Kn J 
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and level plain, well suited to military manoeuvres. It seemed as if prepared 
by Nature as the lists for aji encounter. 

Centeno’s army amounted to about a thousand men. IJis cavalry consisted 
of near two hundred and fift;y, well ecpiipjied and jiiopjited. Amoni,^ them 
were several j^entleineri of family, some of whom had once followed the banners 
of Pizarro ; the whole forming an efficient corps, in which rotle some of the 
best lances of Peru. Ilis arqnebusiers were less numerous, not exceeding a 
hundred and fifty, indifterently provided with ammunition. The remainuer, 
and much the larger part of Oentano’s army, consistiid of spearmen, irregular 
levies hastily drawn together and possessed of little discipline.““ 

This corps of infantry formed the centre of his line, tlanked by the arque- 
busiers in two nearly equal divisions, while his cavalry were also disposed in 
two bodies on the right and left wings. Unfortunately, Centeno had neon for 
the past week ill of a pleurisy, — so ill, indeed, that on the jircceding day he 
had been bled several times. He was now too feeble to kc'cp his saddle, but 
was carried in a litter, and when he had seen his meji formed in order he with- 
drew to a distance from the field, unable to take part in the action. But 
Solano, tlie militant bishoj) of Cuzco, who, with several of his followers, took 
part in tin* engagement, - a '‘ircunistam'e, indeed, of no .strang(j occui'rence, — 
rode along the ranks with tl;<' cruciii.v in Jiis Jjand, bestowing liis hcjiediction 
on the soldiers and exhorting ^-ach man to do his duty. 

Pi/arro’s forces were less than half of lus rival’s, not amounting to more than 
four bundled and eighty men. The horse did not muster above eighty-five in 
all, and he posted thorn in a single liody on the right of his liattalion. The 
strength of Ids army lay in his anpiehnsiers, about thn'e hundred and fifty in 
number. It was an admirable con)3, coiomanded by Carbajal, by whom it 
had been carefully drilled. (’onsi(lerin< the excellence of its arms and its 
thorough discipline, thi.> litth; body of infantry might he considiued as the 
flower of the Peruvian soldiery, and on it Pizarro maud y relied for the success 
of the day.-*" The remainder of his foice, consisting of jiikcmien, not formi- 
dable for their numbers, though, like the i(‘st of the infantry, under excellent 
discipline, he distributed on the left of his musketeers, so as to repel the 
miemv’s horse. 

Pizarro himself had cJiarge of the cavalrv, taking his place, as usual, in the 
fonmiost rank. He was superbly accoutred. Over his shining mail he wore 
a suhre-vest of slashed velvet of a rich ciinison colour; and he rode a liigh- 
mcttletl charger, whose gaudy cafKirisons, with the showy livery of his riiler, 
niatle the fearless comimiiider the most conspicuous object in the field. 

His lieutenant, (’arbajal, was equipped in a very difi’eient stylo. He wore 
armour of proof of tlie most homely aiipearance, but strong and serviceable ; 
and his steel bonnet, with its closely-barred visor of the same material, pro- 
tected his Iiead from fiiore than one desperate hlo\v on tliat day. (A’er his 
arms he wore a surcoat of a greenish colour, and he rode an active, strong- 
boned jennet, which, though capable of enduring fatigue, possessed neither 
grace nor beauty. It 'would not Iiave been easy to distingni.sh the veteran 
from the most ordinary cavalier. 

The two hosts arrived within six hundred paces of each other, when they 
hotli halted. Carbajal preferred to receive the attack of the enemy rather 

-’’'in the enMinatc of Centcno'8 forces — Mor de la nuJicni deJ /V? «, says Oarci- 

\vhich rangcH. In the tlilTercnt accounts, from lasso de la Vega, who com)Mi'ea C'(ul)ajal to 
Hev(‘n hundretl to^ twelve hundred — T have an expoit chess-player disposinj' his pieces 
taken the intermediate number of a thousand in such a manner as must irilallihly secure 
adopted by Zarate, as, on the whole, more him the victoT*y. Com. Heal., Parte '2, lib. 5, 
probable than either extreme. cap 18. 
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than advance fartJier ; for the i^round he now occupied afforded a frep rang^e 
for his musketry, unobstructed by tlie trees or bushes that were sprinkled 
over some other parts of the field. There was a singular motive) in addition, 
fpr retaining? his presejiit position. The soldiers were encumbered, aotne with 
two, some ^^itll three, ^quebuses each, being the arms left by those Who from 
time to time had deserted the camp. This uncommon supply of muskets, 
liovvever serious an unpediment on a march, might afford great advantage to 
troops awaiting an assault ; since, from the imperfect knowledge as w^I ,as 
construction of fire-arms at that day, much time was wasted in loaduig 
ihem.®^ 

Preferring, therefore, that the enemy should begin the attack, Carbajal 
cahie to a halt, while the (»|jposite squadron, after a short respite, continued 
their advance a hundred paces farther. Seeing that they tnen remain^ 
immovable, Carbajal detached a small party of skirmishers to the front, in 
order to provoke them ; b\it it was soon eiicouiitered by a similar party of the 
enemy, and some shots were exchanged, though witli little damage to eitlier 
side. " Finding this i.iauceuvrc fail, tlie veteran ordered his men to advance a 
few paces, still lio})ing to provoke iiis antagonist to tl charge. This succeeded. 
“ We lose honour,’' exclaimed (^enteno’s soldiers ; who, with a bastard .sort of 
chivalry, belonging to undiseijdined troops, felt it a disgrace to await an 
assault. In vain their officers called out to them to remain at their post. 
Their commander was absent, and they were urged on by the cries of a , frantic 
friar, named Domingo Ruiz, who, believing tlie Pliilistines were delivered inio 
then’ hands, called out, ‘‘Now is the time I Onward, onward I fall on the 
enemy I”” They needed nothing further ; and the men rushed forward in 
tumultuous haste, the pikemen cariying their levelled weapons so heedlessly 
as to interfere with one another, and in some instances to wouiid their 
comrades. The musketeers, at the same time, kept up a disorderly fire as 
they advanced, which, from their rapid motion and the distance, did no 
execution. 

Carbajal was well pleased to see his enemies tlms wasting their ammunition. 
Though he allowed a few muskets to be discharged, in order to stimulate his 
opponents tlie more, he commanded the great body of his infantry to reserve 
tlieir fire till eveiy sbrjf could take cfloct. As he knew the tendency of marks- 
men to shoot above the mark, he directed men to aim at the^dle, or even 
a little below it ; adding that a shot that fell .short might still <lo damage, 
while one that pas.sed a hair's breadth above the head was wasted” 

The veteran’s company stood calm and unmoved, as Centeno’s rapidly ad- 
vanced ; but when the latter had arrived within a hundred paces of their 
antagonists, Cavhajal gave the wor<l to fire. An instantaneous volley ran 
along the line, and a tempest of balls was poured into the ranks of the 
assailants, with such unerring aim that more than a hundred fell dead on the 
field, while a still greater number were wounded. Before they could recover 
from their disorder, Carbajal’s men, snatching up their lemaining pieces, dis- 
oliarged them with the like dieadful effect into the thick of the enemy. Tlic 
confusion of the latter was now complete. Unable to sustain the inces^nt 
shower of balls which fell on them from the scattering fire kept up by the 


GarciUMo, Com. Roal., obi snprti.— The 
hlFf,orlan’s father— of the sAne name -with 
htmaeir — was one of the few noble cavaliers 
who reiuaine<l faithful to Gonzalo Pixarro in 
the wane of Ma fortunes. Me w»« jirwni j't 
the battle of Hnatina; and the (tarticulara 
\s Ulch lie gave his son enabled the latter w 


Htippiy many In .the> reports of 

historians. < 

A la# m^os, M las manos ; & ellos, d 
pIIos.'* Fematidez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, 
lib. 2 , cap. 79. 

Gartllased) GoUi R^al.k hbl 
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arquebiislers, they were seized with a paiiic, and fled, scarcely making a show 
of further fight, from the field. , 

But very dift'erent Avas the fortune of the day in the cavalry combat. Gon^ 
zalo Pizaho had drawn up his troop somewhat in tht^jear of Ciirbajars right, 
, in order to give the latter a freer range for the play of his musketiy. "When 
the eneiiiy^s lioi’se on the left galloped briskly against him, Pizarro, still 
favouring Carbajal,— whose fire, moreover, inflicted some* loss on the as- 
sailants,— advanced blit a few rods to receive the charge. Centeno’s squadron, 
accordingly, came thundering on in full career, and, notwithstanding the 
mischief sustained from their enemy’s musketry, fell with such fury on their 
advei*saiies as to overturn tliem, man and horse, in the dust; “riding over 
their prostrate bodies,” says the historian, “ as if they had been a flock of 
sheep ! ” ** The latter, Avith great difficulty recovering from the first shock, 
attempted to rally and sustain th^ fight on more eipial terms. 

Yet the chief could not regain the ground he had lost. His men were 
driven back at all points. Many lyere slain, many more wounded, on both 
tildes, and the ground ivas covered with the dead bodies of men and horse.s. 
But the loss fell much the most heavily on I’izarro’s troops ; and the greater 
part of those who escaped with life ivere obliged to surrender as prisoners. 
Cepeda, who fought with the fiiiy of despair, leceived a severe cut from a 
ftabre across the face, Avhicli tll.^abled him and forced him to yield.®* Pizarro, 
after seeing his best and bravest fall around liini, was set upon by three or 
four cavaliers at once. Disentangling himself from the melee, he put spurs to 
his horse, and the noble animal, bleeding fiom a scvei e wound across the bick, 
outstripped all his pursuers except one, avLo stayed him by seizing the bridle. 
It wouia have gone hagd with Gonzalo, bm, grasping a light battle-axe, which 
hung by bis side, he dealt such a blow o. the head of Ins enemy’s bor^e that 
he puuiged violently an I comijelled his rider to release his hold. A number 
of arquebusiers, in the meantime, seeing Pizarro’s distress, sprang forward to 
his rescue, slew two of his assailants avIio had now come i.p Avith hiiiK and 
forced the others to fly in their turn.®*’ 

The rout of the cavalry was com])lete, and Pizarro considered the day as 
lo^t, as he heard the enemy’s tnimiict sending forth the note of victory. But 
the sounds had scarcely died away when they were taken up by tlie opposite 
side. Centeno’s infantry had been discomfited, as we have seen, and driven 
off the ground. But his cavalry on the right had charged Carbajal’s left, con- 
sisting of spearmen mingled with arquebusiers. Thq horse lodo straight 
against this formidable ])halanx. But tliey were unable to break through the 
dense array of jukes, held by the steady hands of troops who stood firm and 
fearless on theii- post ; Avhile at the same time the assailants were greatly 
annoyed by the galling fire of the anpiebusiers in the rear of the snearmcn. 
Finding it impracticable to make a breach, the horsemen rode round the flanks 
in much disorder, and finally joined themselves with the victorious squadioii 


“* ** Los de Diego CentPiio, coiuo yuan con 
U piijanga dc vna uarrera larga, uVuarou a 
los de Gonzalo llfjarro de encuontro. y los 
(fupellariiii corno si fueraii ouejas, y cayeron 
caualloB y caualleros.’' Garcllaafio, Cum. ileal., 
Dane 2, lib. 6, cap. 19. 

Cepedtt’s wound laid open his nose, leav- 
ing so hideous a soar thai he was obliged 
aftof wards tq cover^ft with' a patch, as Garci- 
lussu, who Ircqueutly auw him in Cuzco, 
tells us. 

According to most authorities, Hzarro's' 


horse was riot only wounded but slain In the 
light, and the loss was supplied by his friend 
tiurcllaKBo do la Vega, who mounted bint on 
Lib own. This timely aid to the lelsil did no 
fiorvic^ to the generous cavalier in atler-tlines, 
but was urged against him by his onomies as 
a crime. The fact Is sioiitly'^denif'd by his 
son, the historian, who seems anxious to 
Kdiove Ilia lather trom this honouiable Itupn- 
tatiuu, which threw a cloud over Doth their 
loriiiues Garcllasao, Com. Ileal.i Dart 
iib. 6* cap. 83, 
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cavalry in tlie rear. now atteniptcd auqdter ohaiA 

battaiioil* «But; his inen^i^cing about with the proinptnesa#W 
.dismline of w.ell-trainecl sbhliers, the rear was converted into the frpHt. Tne 
islanie forest of spears was presented to the attack ; while an incessant idis^ 
of balls punished the audacity of the cavaliers, who, broken and eom- 
plettdy dispirited by their iiiellectual attempt, at len^h imitated the example 
of the pamc-stiiiCk foot and abandoned the field. 

Pizarro and a few of liis comrades still fit for actJion followed up the pursuit 
for a Short distance only, as, indeed, they were in no eondition themselves, nor" 
sufficiently strong in numbers, long to continue it. The victory was complete, 
and the insurgent chief took jwssession of the deserted tents of the enemy 
where an immense booty was obtained in silver,*’ and where he also found the 
tables spread for the ixureslnnent of Centeno’s soldiers after their return from 
the field. So confident were they of success I The l epast now served the 
necessities of tlieir cnii'iuerois. Much is the fortune of war ! It w'as, indeed, 
a most decisive action ; and Gonzalo Pizarro, as he rode over the field strbwed 
with the cori)ses of his enemie*^, was observed several times to cross hinisel| 
and exclaim, “■ Jesu ! what a victoiy ! ” 

No loss than three bundl ed and fifty of Centeno’s followers were killed, and 
the nnmlier of wounded was even greater. More than a hundred of these are 
computed to Iiave iieri^lied from exposure during the following night ; for, 
.although the climate in this ele\;vti‘d region is temperate, yet the night-winds 
blowing over the mountains are sharp and piercing, aiid many a wounded 
w'rctch who might have lieon restored by careful treatment was chilled by the 
damps and found a stiffened corpse at siinrise. The victory ^vas not i)ur(;hasad 
without a heavy loss on .the i»art of the conquerors, a bundled or more of trhoni 
were left on the field. Tlieir bodies lay thick on that part of the ground 
occupied by Pizarro’.s cavalry, where the fight raged hottest. In this narrow 
space were found, also, the bodies of more than a hundred horses, the ^eater 
|>ai*tof which, as well as those of their riders, usually slain with tliem, h^onged 
to the victorious army. It ^vas the mo.st fatal battle that liad yet been fought 
on the blood-stained soil of Pern,** 

The glory of the day- -the melancholy glory — must he referred almost wholly 
to Carbajal and hi.-' valiant squadion. The judicic,us arrangements of the old 
•warrior, with the thorough discipline and flnfiincliing courage of his followers, 
retrieved the fortunes of the fight, ivhen it was nearly lost by the cavalry, and 
secured the victory. 

Carbajal, proof against all fatigue, followed nj) the pursuit nith those of his 
men that were in condition to join him. JSuch of the unhajipy fugitives as fell 
into his hands--mo‘-t of ^\hom had been tr.aitors to the cause of Pizarro — were 
sent to instant oxci ution. The laurels he had won in the field against brave 

Tbe booty nmounted to no less than one v\ldcli tlip historian must reconcile he caiy 

tuilUon four hundred thousand j)P.«os, accord- lJut, ou tin- whole, there is a general con. 

ing to Fernande* : “ tl saco que \ uo fue iorndly in the outline and in the proinlnonf 

grande: que Be dixo t.er de mas do vn miilou |»oInts All concur in reprosciiting it as thf 

y quatrocietos mil jwsoa." (Hist, del Peru, l>lo<Mli«.st Ught that liad yet occurred between 

Parte 1, lih. 2, cap. 79.) 'I’lie amount is, the Snaiiiards in f'eru, and all assign to 

doubtless, grossly exaggerated. Put w»e get Carbajal the credit of the victory.— tor au- 
to be so familiar with the golden wonflers of thorlties besides Garcilasso and Fwnande/, 

Peru that, like the reader of'^c ♦* Arabian repeatedly q*’oted. Bee I’edro Pl/arro, Dcscub. 

JJfiglits,'^ we become of too easy faith to y Coiiq., MS. (be was present in the action), 
Tt Sort to the vulgar standard of probability. —Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 7, cap. 3, — 

*“ “1.A mas sangrlenia batalln gum vug on Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 8, lib. 4, cap. 2, 

el Vernander, Hist. del. Peru, Ptfltc — Gomara, Hist, de las Indlas, cap. 181,— 

1, lib. 2, cap. 79. — In the accounts of tills Monteslnos, Anuales, MS., afio 1617. 

battle there are dlsyepancies, as usual. 
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iQen in arm like hknself, were tarnished by cruelty towards his delmeeli^ 
j^piiveg. Their commander, •Oenteno^ more fortunate, made 
^ ihe battle lost, he quitted his litter, threw himself upon " his 
n^withstanding his illness, urged on by the dreadful dodm that 
if token, he succeeded in making his way into the lieighhoiiring sierfaj; 
he vjfiiished from his" pursuers, and, like a wounded stag with. the chase cl^ 
upon his trabk, he still contrived to elude it, by plunging into the depth's of 
the forests, till, by a circuitous route, he miraculously succeeded in enedtiffg 
his escape to Lima. The Bisliop of Cuzco, who went off in a different direction, 

, was no less fortunate. Happy for him that he did apt fall .into the haiids of 
the ruthless Carbajal, who, as the bishop had once been a partisan of Pizarro, 
would, to judge from the little respect lie usually showed those of his clotb> 
have felt as little compunction in sentencing him to the gibbet aiif he had been 
the meanest of the common file/'* 

On the day following the action, Oonzalo Pizarro caused the’IxKlies of the 
** soldiery, still lying side by side on the field where they had been so lately 
eng^iged together in mortal strife, to lie deposited in a common sepulchre. 
Those of higher rank — for distinctions of rank were not to he forgotten in the 
grave— -were removed to the cliurch of the village of lluarina, which gave its 
name to the battle. There they were interred witli all fitting solemnity. But 
m later times they were transported to the cathedral church of La Paz, “The 
City of Peace,” and laid under a mausoleum erected by gencial subscription in 
that quarter. For few there, ivcrc who had not to mourn the loss of some 
friend or relative on that fatal day. 

The victor now profited by his success to send detachments to Arequipa, La 
PlAta,.aiid other cities in that part of the country, to raise funds and reinforce- 
ments for the war. His own losses 'vere more than compensated by the 
luiniber of the vanquished party who ^ 're content to take service under his 
.banner. Mustering iiis forces, he directed his march to Cuzco, which capital, 
though occasionally seduced into a display of loyalty to the crown, had early 
manifested an attachment to his cause. 

Here the inhabitants were prepared to receive him in triumph, under arches 
thrown across the streets, ivith hands of music, aiud minstrelsy comineniorating 
. his successes. But Pizarro, with more discretion, declined the honours of an 
ovation while the country reniaiiied in the hands of his enemies. Sending 
forw'ard the main body of his troops, he follow ed on foot, attended by a slender 
retinue of friends and citizens, and proceeded at once to the cathedral, where 
thanksgivings were ottered up and Te Deam was chanted in honour of his 
victory. He then withdrew to his residence, announcing his purpose to es- 
tablish his quarters, for the present, in the venerable capital of the Tucas.^® 

All thougnts of a retreat into Chili were abandoned ; for his recent success 
had kindlca new hopes in his bosom and revived his ancient confidence. He 
trusted that it would have a similar effect on the vacillating temper of those 
whose fidelity had been shaken by fears for their own safety and their distrust 
of his ability to cope with the president. They would imw see that his star 
was still in the ascendant. Without further apprehensions for the event, he 

Podro Pizarro, Dcscub. y C<iiiq., MS.— time, ^^ilnessed Pizarro’s entry Into Cuzco. 

Fcrmuufoz, Hist, del l*cru, iiM supra. — He wiiios, tlicrefore, from memory ; thoogb 

^rato, lib. 7 , cap. S.—Carcilasso, C«>m. Iteal., alter .an interval of many years. In conac- 

Parte 2, Ifi^. 5, cap. 21, 22. quence of his father’s rank, be had easy aocfsa 

** Garcilasso, Com. Kcal , Parle 2, lib. 5, to the palace of Pizarro ; and this portion of 

cap. 27.— Pedi;o Pizarro, Dcscuh. y. Conq., his narrative may claim t^e congideration due 

]MS.— Zarate, Conq. del Pern. lib. 7, '-ap. 3.— not jnrrt-ly to a contem|8ptry, but to an oyc- 

(iarcilasso do la Vega, who ^^as a boy at the witness 
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resolved to remain in Cuzco and there (luietly await the liour when a last 
appeal to arms should decide which of the two was to remain master of 
Feru. 


CHAPTER III. 

DISMAY IN (USCa’s CAMP— TfIS WINTER QUAUTBKS— HE RESUMES HIS MARCH 
— CROSSES THE APCRIMAC— 'PIZARRo’s CONDUCT IN CUZ'^0— IIB ENCAMPS 
NEAR THE CITY — ROUT OF XAQUIXAOUANA. 

• 1647 - 1543 . 

While the events recorded in the preceding chapter were passing, President 
Gasca had remained at Xauxa, awaiting further tidings from Centeno, little 
doubting that they would inform him of the total discomfiture of the rebels. 
Great was his disniay, therefore, on learning the issue of the fatal conflict at 
Huarina, — that tlie royalists Iiad been scattered far and wide before the sword 
of Pizarro, while their eummandcr had vanished like an apparition,* leaving 
the greatest uncertainty as to Ids fate. 

Tne intelligence spread general consternation among the soldiers, propor- 
tioned to their former confidence ; and they felt it was almost hopeless to 
contend with a man who seemed protected by a charm that made him invin- 
cible against the greatest odds. The president, ijowever sore his disappoint- 
ment, was careful to conceal it, while he endeavoured to restore the spirits of 
his followers. “Tlioy had been U»o sanguine,’’ Jie said, “and it was in this 
way that Heaven rebuked their incsuinption. Yet it was but in the usual 
course of events, that I’rovidence, when it designed to humble the guilty, 
should allow him to leacli as high an elevation as possible, that his fall might 
be the greater I ’ 

jlut, while Gasai thus strove to reassure the superstitious and the timid, he 
bent his mind, with his usual energy, to repair the injury which the cause nad 
sustained by the defeat at Huarina.* He styit a detachment under Alvarado 
to Lima, to collect such of the royalists as had fled thitlier from the fiekl of 
battle, and to dismantle the ships of their cannon and bring them to the 
c^unp. Another body was sent to Guamanga, about sixty leagues from Cuzco, 
for the siinilar purpose of protecting the fugitives, and also of proven tiugdhe 
Indian caciques from forwarding su])plies to the insurgent army in Cuzco. As 
his own force now amounted to considerably more than any his opponent could 
bring against him, Gasca determined to break up Ids camp without further 
delay, and march on the Juca capital.* 

■ * “ Y ealio a la Ciudad dc los Reyes, sin que Peruvian gjanarics In the valley, as he found 

Carbfkjul, ni alguno dc los suyos supiesso por a quantity of maize still remaining in them 

donde fue, slno que parecio encantamiento." sufficient fur several years’ consumption. It 

Uarcilasfio, Com. Real , Parte 2, lib. 5, cap. 22. Is passing strange that these depositories 

* (lasca. According to Ondegardo, supported should have been so long respected by the 

ids army, durbig bis stay at Xauxa, from the liungry Conquerors.— “Cuaudo cl Seflor Pre- 


* pjasca, as appears from his letter of inovemout to the south as Indicating not an 
August lltb, to tho Council of the Indies, intention of flight. but a purpose to eiicountor 

had written to Centro to avoid a battle, if and beat his enemies In detail. Col. do Doc. 

possible, until a iuM|lou of the royal forces ined. para la Hist, dc Kspafla, tom. xll.v. 
^ could be effected, lie considered Pizurt o's — Ed ] 
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Quitting Xauxa, December 29th, 1347* he (passed through Guamanga, and 
after a severe march, rendered particularly fatiguing by the inclement state of 
the^eather, and the badness of the roads, he entered the province of Anda- 
guaylas. It ^vas a fair and fruitful country, and, since the road beyond woidd 
take him into the depths of a gloomy sierra, scarcely passable in tlie winter 
snows, Gasca resolved to remain in his present quarters until the severity of 
the season was mitigated. As many of the troops had already contracted 
diseases from exp<^ure to the incessant rains, he established a camp hospital : 
and the good president personally visited the quarters of the sick, ministering 
to their wants and winning their hearts by his sympathy.^ 

Meanwhile, the royal camp was strengthened by the continual arrival of 
reinforcements ; for, notwithstanding the shock that was caused throughout 
the country by the first tidings of Fizarro’s victory, a little reflection convinced 
the people that the right was the strongest and must eventually prevail. 
There came also with these levies several of the most tiistinguisheu captains 
in the cduntry. Centeno, burning to retrieve his late disgrace, after recovering 
from his illness, joined the camp with his followers from Lima. Renalcazar, 
the coiKiucror of Quito, >vlio, as the reader will remember, liad shared in the 
defeat of Fiasco Nunez in the i.oitli, ciime with another detachment, and was 
soon after followed by Valdivia, the famous compicror of Chili, Avho having 
returned to Feni togaiht j” recruits for his expedition, had learned the state of 
the country, ami hacl tJiruwu himself without hesitation into the same .scale 
with the plesidcnt, though it brought him into collision with his old friend 
and comrade Ounz<ilo Fizarro. The arrival of this last ally was greeted with 
general rejoicing by the camp ; for Valdivia, schooled in the Italian wars, was 
esteemed the most accomplished soldier iii Feiu; and Gasca complimented 
Iiim by declaring “ he would rather him than a reinforcement of eight 
hundml men.” ^ 

Resides these w’arlike auxiliaries, t^ic president was attended by a train of 
ecclesiastics and civilians such as was rarely found in the martial fields of Peru. 
Among them wTie the Bishops of Quito, Cuzco, and Lima, the four judges of 
the new Audience, and a considerable number of cluirchmeii and monkish 
missionaries.® Ilowcvei* little they might serve to strengthen his arm in 
battle, their presence gave authority and something of a sacred character to 
the causey which had trieir effect on the minds of the soldiers. 

The wintry season iioav began to give way before tlie mild influence of 
spring, which makes itself early felt in these tropical, but from their elevation 
temperate, regions ; and Gasca, after.neaiiy three months’ detention in Anda- 
guaylas, mustered his levies for the final march upon Cuzco.® Their whole 

B'dente Gasca pasrio con la gente de r.-ustlgo dc — Ciez.-. do Leon, cap. 90. 

Gonzalo I’izarro por el Voile do Jaiija, estnvo * At least eo says V'aldl\ia fn his letter to 
alll slcte senianas d lo que me acneidu, se the emperor: “1 di\o puhllco (^ue estimora 

liallaron en dei>osito inalz dc cuatro y dc ires mas mi peisonaqiie :t los inejores ochocieiitos 

y de dos afios mas do 1 6,UOO haiiegiis Junto al hombres de guerra que Ic pudicran venir 

camino, % alii con)i6 la gente." Ondogardo, aquella hora." Carta de Valdivia, MS;* 
llcl. Seg., MS. ' Zarate. MS. 

" Zarate. Conq. del Peru, lib. 7, c.ip. 4. - “ Cleza do lioon, Cronica, cap. ao.>— The old 

Fernaiklez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap.* chronicler, or rather geographer, Cieza de 
S2-86.— Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. licon, was present in the campaign, he feelta 

* [In a report dated March 7tb, 1548, Ga6ca dandolc U couquista de Chile Uevaril, a)li( 

mentions the arrival of Valdivia, and his high muchs de la que aquf bay, sc ha alegrado coa 

reputation for courage and experience in uar, su venida." CoL do Pained, fpwa la Iljtet, 
aiiding, qb( pur este concoto qi.o del se de E^pafia, tom. xHx.'^lp.j ’ , 

tiono, como porque parcco u la gente que, 
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iiiiniLer fell little short of t\M) thousand,— the hugest European force >et 
assembled in IVrn. Nearly half were provided with fire-arms ; and infantry 
was more availahh* than horse in the moimtain-conntries which they were to 
traverse. But his cavalry was also nnmerons, and he carried with him a train 
of eleven heavy gnus. TIio ecpiipmenttand discipline of the troops were good ; 
they were A\ell provided A\ith ammnnition and military stores, and were led by 
officers whose names were associated w'ith the most memorable achievements in 
the New^Woild. All wln> had any real interest in the weal of the country 
were to be found, in short, under the president’s banner, making a striking 
cf)ntrast to the wild ami reckless adventiners who now sw'clled the ranks of 
Pi/Jiiro. 

Gasca, who did not affect a greater knowledge of military aflah's than he 
really possessed, had given the charge of his forces to Hinojosa, naming the 
Marshal Alvaiado as second in command. Valdivia, who came after these 
dispositions liad betai made, accepted a colonel’s commission, wdth the under- 
standing that he was to be con.snlted and em]>loyed in all matters of moment.^ 
Having complet(‘<i his arrangements, the jucsidenl broke iij) his camp in March, 
lots, and moved upon Gnzeo. 

Tile fii^t obstacle to his p»<»gi‘evs wa^ the liver Ahancav, tlie hjidge over 
wliich had been broken down by tlie enemy. Jhit, a^- there was no forci' to 
annoy them on the opposite hank, the army was not long in ])rei>aring a muv 
bridge and throwing it across the stream^ which in this jdace had nothing 
formidiihlc in its chaiactei. The roa<l now' struck into the heart of a nionn- 
tain-rogion, wlicic wo(m1s, juecipices, and ravines were mingled together in a 
sort of chaotic confusion, with here and there a green and slieltered valley, 
glittering like an island of verdure amidst the wild breakers of a troubled 
ocean ! The bold p(‘aki of the Andes, rising far above the clouds, Averc en- 
Aoloped in snoAV, wineb, descending fai down their sides, gave n piercing cold- 
ness to the Avinds that sAvept over theii; sin face, until men and horses Avere 
hennn bed and snffened under their intlnencc. The loads in these regions 
Avere in .some ])]aces so nainov and lirokcn as to lie nearly imjuactieahlo for 
cavalry. The cavaliers wcie comjK'llcd to disnioiint ; and the ]»rosidcnt, Avith 
tlie rest, pm formed the jouiney on foot, so hazanlons that even in later times 
it has been no nm niunon thing for the snre-foote<l mule to Iv* piecijutated, 
with its caigo of silver, thousands of feet flown the sheer sides of a luccipice." 

By these impediments of the ground the march Avas so retauled that the 


iKs , SO that Ills ti stimonv, always f'tuHl, ho- 
t-oiiu'h ‘or the leniaiimig e\Liits of more than 
usual value.* 

’ Valdivia, indeed, claims to have had the 
whole coruniarid irii' listed tt> him hy (hi'ifa 
“ Liie^o me dio d autoridad tcala (juc* tnii.i de 
j).irte de M. jmra eiWos tasu*, tuc.antc'' .'i hi 
j'UCTra, i ine encai"ci tudo el exeiiito, i h‘ 
f)U^o haxo de mi mano lonaiulo i pidiendo por 
merec'd de an parte a todos .squellos cuballc-roa 
capituDCb e {'cute de giierra, i de la de V. M. 


inandaiidoles mi‘ ohedesciesen eii todo lo quo 
les maiidn'^e acerra do la ^uerIa, i eumpliesen 
mis maud imieiitos como lo*- suyos ” (I'aita 
de Valdiv la, 'AIS.A Ihit othci authorities state 
It, with rri(»re pioliahility, as given in the 
text Valdivia, if must be conlVs«ed. loses 
iiotiiin^ ircjiii modest}’ The w liole of his 
letter to the (>rnp( ror is written in a simiii of 
self-Kli'iifieation raiidy matclu'd even hy a 
Castilian liidalgo.t 

“ Cie/.a de Leon, CYoniea, cap. 91. 


* [I’liis remark refers to the incideiit.il 
allusions to the events of the raini^aign which 
OLCur in tlie First Tart f'u-'/a do Leon’s 
work. It would, of course, be still more 
.ip]jli(’able to the detailed nirrativc in the 
1 onrtb Part, if the portion of it i elating to 
the present period should be bi ought to light. 
— 

t [ 1 he nomination of Hinojosa < i the com- 


uiuiid had been made by (iasca before leav mg 
I’anam.i. 'flie president seems to lmv«' set a 
xery alitdit estimate on V'aldivia’s bcrviccs, as 
he makes no mention of liitii in a repf;rt to 
the emperor at the close of the war (f'u/c’o, 
May 5, 154‘fA, in which all the other oflice rs 
are eiiiogir.od hy numo Col dc Doc ined. 
paid 1 1 Hist, de Lspaim, toin. \lix — Kd.] 
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troops sckloin accomplished more than two leagues a day.® • Fortunately, the 
distance was not great ; and the piesident looked with Inore apprehension to 
the passage of the Apiirirnac, whicli he was now approaching. This river, one 
of the most formidable tributaries of the .Ama/on, lolls its broad wateix 
through the goiges of the Cordilieiar>, that rise uii like an immense rampait 
of rock on either side, presenting a natural harrier wliicli it would be easy fur 
an enemy to make good against a force miicli . ujieiior to lii^ own. Tbe 
brhlges over tins river, as (lasca h^arned before his <lepartnre from Andagiiay- 
las, bad been all destroyed by I^izarro. Tlie presitlent, accoidingly, liad sent 
to explore the hanks of the stn^am and detennine tlie most eligible spot for 
re-establisinng communications with the oj>posite side. 

The place selected was near tbe Indian village of (.Vdapampa, about nine 
leagues from Cuzco ; for tbe. river, though rapnl and turlmlent fioiii being 
compressed wdthin more nairow limits, was here less than twH> hiindrcMl paces 
ill width,— a distance, however, not inconsideiable. Diiections had been given 
to c(‘llect materials in large (piantities in the neigh hoiirliood of this spot as 
soon as possible; and at tlie same time, in order to perplex the enemy and 
compel liim to divide Ins forces slionld he be disposed ti) resist, materials in 
.smaller (piantities weie asseinliled on tbiee other i»oints of the river. The 
otheer stationed in th.' iHMgliboiirhood of Cotapainiia was instructed not to 
begin to lay th<‘ bridge till the arrival of snthi'ient forco .should accelerate 
tli(‘ work and iiisiin.* its siuecss. 

The structure in (luestion, it .should be rememben‘d, was one of those sns- 
pension-liiidges formerly einployisl b> the Incas, and still used in crossing the 
deep and tuibulent rivers of South Auierica. They are made of osier withes, 
twisted into ciioriiious cables, wlm' . when stndclied across the water, are 
attached to heav) lilocks of inasoniy, or, wheio it w'ill serve, to the natural 
rock. Planks are laid transversely across these cables, and a passage is thus 
.secured, which, iiotwitlistauding the light and fragile ai)i)eai’auce of the bridge 
as it swings at an elevation sometimes of seveial hundred feet above the 
ah}ss, atlouls a tolerably safe means of conveyance foi men, and even for .such 
heavy burdens as ‘irtillery.^® 

Notwithstanding the jieremptory coniinaiuls of Oascaj the oliieer intmsted 
with collecting tlie materials for the hiidgewas so an.Mons to have the honour 
of completing the work h.imself that lie comiiHMiced it at once. The president, 
greatly displeaseil at learning this, (inickened Ins inaich, in iuder to cover the 
work with his whole force. Rut, while toiling through the monntain-lahyrinth, 
tidings weie Iwonght him that a party of the enemy had demolished ihe small 
))orti()n of the bridge alremly made, by cutting the cahli's on tlu* opjiosite 
hank. Valdivia accordingly liastened forward at the I'cad »>f two hundred 
anpiehusiers, while the main body of the army follnwcd with as mm-li speed 
as nvaclicahle. 

That ollicer, on leaching the spot, fouinl that the interrniition had been 
caused by a small ]iarty of Pi/arro s followers, not exceeding twenty in number, 
assisted by a stronger body of Indians. He at once caused broad and 

elnnisy haiks, or rather rafts, of the country, to lie jirovided, and by this 
means passed his men over, without opposition, to tlu' other side of tlie river. 
The enemy, discoueerted by the arrival of such a force, retreated and made 
the liest of their way to report the affair to their commander at Cuzco. Mean- 
wliile, Valdivia, wTio saw the importance i»f every moment in the pre.sent 

” MM. do ‘np fi — I’odrt) I'i/arpi, llrsciib y C’onq , MS. 

Foinandcz. Hist. <U‘l Poni, I’aito I, lib --M.'* do ('jiravant. s.—Ciirlu do Valdivia, 

Cap. Mil, h 7. Zarato, C'oiiq. dol IViu, lib. 7, MS UoliKion dM Lie. (lasca, MS. 
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crisis, pushed forward the work with the greatest vigour. Through all that 
night his weaiy troops continued the labour, which was already well advanced 
when the president and liis battalions, emerging from the passes of the Cor- 
dilleras, presented themselves at sunrise on the opposite bank. 

Little time was given for repose, as all felt assured that the success of their 
enterprise hung on the short respite now given them by the improvident 
enemy. The president, with his principal officers, took part in the labour 
with the cc®nuon soldiers ; " and before ten o’clock in the evening, Qasca had 
the satisfaction to see the bridge so well secured that the leading files of the 
army, unencumbered by their bagga^je, might venture to cross it. A short 
time sufliced to place several hundred men on the other bank. But here a 
new difficulty, not less formidable than that of the river, presented Urelf to 
the troops. The ground rose up with an abrupt, almost precipitous, r.well 
from the river-side, till, in the highest penks, it reached an elevation of several 
thousand feet. This steep ascent, thougli not to its full height, indeed, was 
now to be surmounted. The difficulties of the ground, broken up into fearful 
chasms and w'ater-oourses and tangled with thickets, were greatly increased by 
the darkness of the night ; and the soldiers, as they toiled slowly upward, were 
filled with apprehensioii, akin to fear, from the uncertainty whether each suc- 
cessive step might not bring them into an ambuscade, for which the ground 
was so favourame. More than once the Spaniards were thrown into a panic 
by false reports that the enemy were upon them. But Hinojosa and Valdivia 
w^ere at hand to rally their men and cheer them on. until at length, before 
dawn broke, the bold cavaliers and their follow^ers placed themselves on the 
highest point traversed by the road, where tliey awaited the aiTival of the 
■president. This >vas nut Ion" delayed ; and in the course of the following 
morning the royalists were already in sufficient strength to bid defiance to 
their enemy. 

The passage of the river had been effected w’ith less loss than might have 
been expected, considering the darkness of the night and the numbers that 
crowded over the aerial causeway. Some few, indeed, fell into the water and 
were drowned ; and more than sixty horses, in the attempt to swinj them 
across the river, were hurried down the current and dashed against the rocks 
below.'* It still iccpiired time to bring up the heavy train of ordnance and 
the military Avagons ; and the president encainped on the strong ground whicli 
he noAv occupied, to await their arrival and to breathe his troops after their 
extraordinary efforts. In these quarters AvfiSKmst leave him, to acquaint the 
reader with the state of things in the insurgent army, and with the cause of 
its strange remissness in guarding the jiasses of the Apurimac.** 

From the tinie of I’izarro’s occupation of Cuzco he had lived in careless 
luxury in the Jindst of his folloAvcrs, like a soldier of fortune in tlie hour of 
prosperity; enjoying the present, with as little concBrn for the future as if 
the croAvn of Peru Avere already fixed irreA^ocably upon his head. It Avas othcr- 
' ise with Carbajal. He looked on the victory at Iluariiia as the coramence- 

'* “ La g(^n4c qne cstaim, do la vna parte y con U corrlente grande sc desataron, i luego 
dels otrd, todos tirauan y traliajannn al poiior, dnbiin cn vnas pefiaB,donde se haclan peda 90 >i, 
yapretarde las Criznejas; sin quo el l*re.'l sin datlcs lugorel impetu del ria,il que pudie* 
dentc nl Obispoa, ui otra persona qulslettsc isen nadar." $^^rate, Conq. del Peru,, lib. 7, 
tenor prenilef^o para dcjtar de trabajar." cap. 5.— louiara, Hist, de las IiidiafS cup. 1S4. 
Fernandez, Hist, del Pern, Parte l,lib.<2, cap. Jbid., ubl supra, —FcrnandcB, Hist, del 

Peru, Parte 1, 11b. 2, cap. ST.—Zarate, Conq. 

Aqueldia pasaroninasdequatrocientos del Peru, Ub. 7, cap. 6.— Pedro Pizarro, !>«*- 
Uombres, llevandolosCaballosrinado.euclnia w;ub. y Conq., MS.— MS. de Caravantes.— 
dd olios atadas siis armas, i aroubuces, cano Carta de Valdivia MS.— CiezaderiCon Cronlca, 
rfhe s.‘ perdleroii de s^'^nenta Caitalbw, quo cap. 91. — llelaelon del Lie. (lasca, MS, 
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ment, not the close, of the struggle for empire ; and he was indefatigable in 
placing his troops in the best condition for maintaiiiiug their present advan- 
tage. At the first streak of daAvn the veteran might be seen mounted on his 
mule, with the garb and air of a common soldier, riding about in the different 
quarters of the capital^ sometimes superintending the manufacture of arms or 
providing military stores, and sometimes drilling his men, for he was most 
careful always to piaintain the strictest discipline.'^ His restless^irit seemed 
to find no pleasure but in incessant action : living, as he had alffeys done, in 
the turmoil of military adventure, ho had no lelish for anything unconnected 
with war, and in the city saw only the materials for a well-organized Camp.* 

With these feelings, he was much dissatisfied at the course taken by his 
younger leader, who now professed his intention to abide where he was, and, 
when the enemy advanced, to give him battle. Carbajal advised a very 
different policy. He had not that full confidence, it would seem, in the loyalty 
of PizaiTo’s partisans,— at least, not of those wlio had once followed the planner 
of Centeno. These men, some three hundred in niinibcr, had been in a manner 
conqielled to take service under Pizarro. Tliey showed no lieartiness in the 
cause, and the veteran strongly urged his commander to disband them at once, 
since it was far bette? to go to battle with a few faitliful followers than with a 
host of the false and faint-hearted. 

But (Jarlmjal thought, also, that his leader was not sufficiently strong in 
numbers to encounter his opponent, supported as he was by the best captains 
of Peru, lie advised, accordingly, tliat he slionld abandon Cuzco, carrying off 
all the treasure, provisions, and stores of every kind from the city which might 
in any way serve the necessities of ? ho loyalists. The latter, on their arrival^ 
disappointed by the poverty of a luacc where they had expected to find so 
much booty, would l^eoome disgusted with tin* service. Pizarro, meanwhile, 
might take refime with his men in the neighhoiuing fastnesses, whore, familiar 
witli the gronna, it would be easy to elude the enemy ; and if the latter per- 
severed in the pursuit, with nuihbers diminished by desertion, it would not be 
difficult in the mountain -passes to find an oiiportnnity for assailing him at 
advantage. Such was the wary counsel of tJie old warrior. But it was not to 
the taste of his fiery commander, who preferred to risk the chances of a battle 
rather than turn his back on a foe. 

Neither did Pizarro show niOTe favour to a proposition, said to have been 
made by the Licentiate Cepeda, that he should avail himself of his late success 

“ Andaua alempre cn vna in\ila crowldA Kollcitar lo quo a su excrciio coimenia, quo a 
dc color entre paido y bcrinejo, yo no le vi todas boras del dia y de h\ noche le topauan 

en otra caualgatlura on twio el tlempo qne tus aoldados haziendo an oCcio, y los agonos." 

cstuiiQ oil el Cozco antes do la balalla do (larcilasso, Com. Ileal., Paite r, Hb. 5, cap. 
iSaesahuana. Era tan contino y diligCto en 27. 

* [In the 49tb volume or the Culcccion de \vards" on PizaiTo and his followers who had 

Documentofl int^dltos para la llistorla do rendered liiin such signal services. The con- 

EspaHa tlioTo Is a very characteristic letter elusion, \\ith Us significant warning and ita^ 

addressed by CarlMjalto Oasca,and forwarded pcculinritles of style, may be thought woit^ 

by the latter to the emperor with annotations quoting : ** Nuestro Kofior la R4a persona y 

fVom bis own Land. It begins with the con- captdianfa de V. R» conserve ebn permlter por 

temptusus formofaddffess» '*Revorendo Capel- bu santfsima clcmencla que vaestroa ^aioos 

Ian M Gnsca,” t^nd designates the president os traigan S. mis roanos^ porque acabeis de 

by the plural pronoun of the second person hacer ya tanto mal por cl mundo. Dosta grati 

used in Spanish only' to an Inferior. After ciudad del Cuzco, hoy Jueves & 29 de dlden^i^, 

much rldlctira and boasting, it advises Gasca fin del ailo de 1547. El meiisajero que esta 

to do tw’o thlngrf: first, to give up any amkl- lleva os dint lo que del ha visto cn esta ciudad. 

tion Of ruling in Peru, “ porque esta es hablar £n toda sii vlda no nanl cosa que & Y. luas 

en laa riiibes ; ” secondly, to set about treating conveDga.”—ED.} 
w’ith the tmperor for bestowing “copious re- 
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to enter into ncfjotiations with Gasca. Such advice, from the man avIio had 
so recently resisted all overtures of the president, could only have proceeded 
from a oonvictiDii that the late victory placed Pizarro on a vantage-ground for 
demanding terms far better than would have been before conceded to him. It 
may be that subseciuent exjjerience had also led him to distrust the fidelity of 
Gonziilo’s followers, or, possibly, the caimcity of their chief to conduct them 
through the present crisis. Whatever may have been the motives of the 
slii)pery couilfcellor, Pizarro gave little heed to the suggestion, and even showed 
some resentment as the matter was pressed on him. In every contest, with 
Indian or Euroj)ean, whatever had been the odds, he had come off victorious. 
He was not now for the first time to despond ; and he resolved to remain in 
Cuzco and hazard all on tiie chances of a battle. There was something in the 
hazard itself captivating to his bohl and chivalrous temper. In tins, too, he 
was confirmed by some of the cavaliers who had followed him through all his 
fortunes, reckless young adventurers, who, like himself, would rather risk all 
on a single tlirow of tne dice than adopt the cautious and, as it seemed to 
them, timid policy of graven* counsellors. It was by such advisers, then, that 
Pizarro s future course was to be shaped.*® 

Such was the state of attairs in Cuzco, when Pizarro’s soldiers returned with 
the tidings that a detachment of tlu‘ enemy had crossed the Apurimac and 
were busy in re-establi>hing the bridge. Carbajal saw at once ihe absolute 
necessity of maintaining tliis pass. “ It is my aflair,” he said ; “ I claim to be 
employed on this service. ({i\o me but a hundred picked men, and I will 
engage to defend the iiass auaiiist an army, and bring back the cha/>lain” 
— the name by which tlie pi csjdent was known in the rebel camp - “a prisoner 
to Cuzco.”*® “ I cannot snaie you, father,” said Gonziilo, addiessing him by 
this attectionate epithel, wtiich he usually applied to Ins aged follower,'* — “I 
cannot spare you so far fnin my own penson and he gave the commission 
to Juan dc Acosta, a young caviilier warmly attached to his commander, and 
who ha 1 given umloubted evidence of his valoin on more than one occasion, 
but who, as the event proved, was signally deficient in the (jiuilities demanded 
for so critical an undertaking as the ])resent. Acosta, accordingly, was placed 
at the lieacl of two hundied mounted musketeers, and, after much wholesome 
counsel from Caibaj.il, set out on Ins expedition. 

Garvilusso, Com lieal , I'arfe 2, hi). " “^riiriscomo vupstra Sciioiia •se vaya a la 

cap. 27.— Gomara, Hibt do las liuiias, (ap \ uolta dol Collao y mi' drjo cicii hoinbrcs, lua 

1H2 — Fcniaiulcz, Hist dr*l I’cni. J’artP 1, hl«. quo yo pscoju ro, qui* yo me no a vista desto 

2, cap. H8. — “ Fiiialriionto, Gou^alo rr/airo oapollan, quo ansi llamaba ol ul prcsidcnte.’' 
dixo que queiia ])r(»uai .su \outura- pucH JViho Pi/jun), Doscub y Gonq , 

iviempro aula sido vcnccdor, y jamas vontido.” '• Gamlasso, Cum. Keal., I’arte 2, lib. 5, 
rernandez. Hist, del I’oru, ubi sujira.'* cap 

• [Gi.9ca liimseir wrote soM-ral letters to would coiitnbuU* to settle the nlTair. (Col.de 

Pi/arrn dunuK tho yoar IjlT, ii'KiiiR him to Doc lin'd jiara la Hist do Espaiia, tom, xlix.) 

return to the paih ol duty, and holdm<; out Itut no c.xplii it oflei of paidoii, iiiueh Ies!> ol 

iiopes of ffiaeo if ho sbould do so. In tho lust, rowaid. u as made toTi/ario; and it isevidoiit 

without date, Imt writfeii apparentlv ill th.it any iiogotialioii on his pai t at this late 

Di'umbei, hi; LOiiih.its the pietcMSioiisof Goii- period would only have amoiiiitiHl to tlie 

zulo touiided mi his brother's exploits, and iih.iiiiloiiment of bia hist ebanco, that of soeui- 

advisca him to have rceouis'" to the mcriy of iiig himsidl hy a victory. The ^to^y told by 
Ibo omperoi, wlio bad r.dsod his tamilylroTii fcoiiio writers of an offer of oomiilote pardon 

80 low to ao high an estati*. lii a li'tter to the to Pizarro and all Ida followera, made by 

(’ouneil of the Iiidica, dateiPDeu iiilier 27th, Gasca on he eve of the final enaiuiiter, is 

he mentions tlie-e efforts as made for two highly improbahlo in itself, and iiicoiisisteiit 

reasons - one, to allow Pl/arro ilmt his pre- with the tenor of the correapondeiice. Sir 

tences of loyalty w’cre of no avail , tlie other, Aithnr Helps repeata it without demur; but 

to sec if any liope he might deiivc from them the sliglitncsaof tho evidence on wbii li it rests 

of b*lng treated with mercy and benignity is noticed by Pi escott, tn/7*n, p. .294. -Kn. 
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Rut he soon forgot the veteran’s advice, and moved at so dull a pace over 
tlie diflicnlt roads that, although the distance was not more tlian nine leagues, 
he found, on his arrival, the i)ridge completed, and so large a hod.y of the 
enemy already across that he was in no strength to attack them. Acosta did 
indeed meditate an ainbviscade by iiiglit ; hut the design was betrayed by a 
deserter, and he contented himselt with retreating to a safe distance and send- 
ing for a further reiiitorcemeiit from Cuzco. Three hundred men were promptly 
<letached to his support ; but wlieu tJiey arrived the enemy was alrcady pljinted 
in force on the cre.st/)f the eminence. The golden opportunity was irrecover- 
ably lost ; and the disconsolate cavalier rode back in all liaste to report tlic 
failure of his enterprise to his commander in Cuzcod® 

’Pile only (picstion now to be decided was as to the spot where Gonzalo 
l^izarro slionld give battle to Ids enemies. J le d(*tcrmine(l at once to abandon 
the capital and wait for his ojijumcnts in the neighbouring valley of Xaqnixa- 
guana. It was about five leagues distant, and the reader may rt*meniber it as 
the place whore Fiancisco Ifizarni burned the JVrnvian general Challcncldma 
on Ins first occupation ot (’nzco. The valley, fenced round by the lofty 
rampart of tlie Andes, Avas for tfie most part gieen and In.xiiriant, aftording 
many pictures([iie jioints of view, and, from the genial temperature of the 
climate, had been a favoinite summer lesidence of the Indian nobles, many of 
whose ploasiire-lioiises still dotted the sides of the mountains. A river, or 
lather stream, of n«» great volume, iluw'ed tlnongli one end of this enclosure, 
and the neighbouring soil was so wet and ndi y as to ha\e the character of a 
morass. 

Here the rebel comnuimh'r arrived, atter a tedious marcli over loads not 
easily traversed by his train of Iiea v wagons and aitilleiy. His forces 
aniohnted in all to about nine luindred men, w'itb some liaif-ilozen pieces of 
ordnance. It was a w'ell-appointed liody, and imdcr excellent discipline, for 
it liad been schooletl by the stiictest martinet in the renivian servieo. Rut 
it was the misfortune of Pizairo that his army was conipo‘ed, in part at least, 
of men on Avhose attachment to liis cause lie could not confidently rely. This 
was a deficiency winch no coinage or skill in the leader could siijijily. 

On entering the valley, PizariNi selected tlie eastern (piartcr of it, towards 
Cuzco, as the most favonralile snot for his encampment. Jt Avas crossed by the 
.stream above mentioned, and he stationed Ids army in such a manner that, 
while one extremity of the camp rested on a natural liarrie’’ foiinedby the 
mountain -cl ifl's that here rose up almost j>cipendiciilaily, the other was pro- 
tected by the river. AVliile it Avas .scarcel.v possibU*, therefore, to assail In.s 
Hanks, the anjiroaclies in front were so extremely narrowed by these ob.stacles 
that it would not be easy to overpoAver him by numbeis in that dnection. In 
the rear, lii.s coininunications remained 0]>eu with Cuzci*. fmnisiiing a ready 
means for obtaining supjdies. ] laving secured this sti^ng povitioii, he re- 
solved imtiently to UAvait the assault of the enemy.*'' 


IVdro l'i7.irro, limuh, y Conq , MS — 
ForminUr/, Hist, dnl roiu, I'.irto I, Ub. 2, 
lap. Ss. — Zarate, (?oiiq Cel IVrii, lib 7, cap. 

— Carta lie VaUlinl.i, MS. — VnMivia’s letter 
to tbe emperor, dated at Conceiicnin, a\.im 
written about two years after the events 
above recorded. Jt is tliiefly taken np with 
ills Chilian conquest^ to which bis campaign 
under Ooflca, ob Ills visit to Pern, forms a 
kind of brilliant episode. This letter, the 
original of which Is preserved In Simanca'i, 
covers about seventy folio pages In the copy 


belonging to me. It one of that tla?a of 
Iiivtoiical doeninint-i, consisting of the de- 
eiiali'Iies ami coirespondence ol the colonial 
g*>\eiiiors, wliich, Irom the luiniitenesa of 
tlie dotailH and the means of information 
possessed by tlie writers, are of the liighest 
w’orth. 'J'lic despatches addressed to the 
couit, paiticuiarly, may compare with the 
celebrated Jiilazioni of the Venetian ambas- 
saders. 

c.irta de Valdivia, M.S.— Garcilasso, Com. 
Heal., Parte 2, lib. 5, cap. 3.^ :ji.— Peiho 
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Meanwhile the royal ariuv had been toiling up the steep sides of the Cor- 
dilleras, until at the close of the third day the president had the satisfaction 
to find himself surrounded by his whole force, with their gims and military 
stores. Having now sufficiently refreshed his men, he resumed his march, 
and all went forward with the buoyant confidence of bringing their quarrel 
with the tvrant^ as Pizarro was called, to a speedy issue. 

Their advance was slow, as in the previous part of the march, for the ground 
was equally* embarrassing. It was not long, however, Wore the president 
leamea that his antagonist had pitched his camp in the neighbouring valley of 
Xaquixaguana. Soon afterwards two'friars, sent by Gonzalo hiraselh appeared 
in the army, for the ostensible purimso of demanding a sight of the power’s 
with which Gasca was intrusted. But, as their conduct gave reason to suspect 
jpies, the president caused the holy men 
to allow them to return to Pizarro. By an emissary of his own, vhom he 
despatched to the rebel chief, he renewed the assurance of pai^don already 
given him, in case he would lay down his arms and submit. Such an act of 
^nerosity, at this late hour, imist be allowed to be highly creditable to Gasca, 
believing, as he probably did, that the game was in Jiis own hands. It is a 
pity that the anecdote does not rest on tlie l^est authority.*^* 

After a march of a couple of days, the advanced guard of the royalists came 
suddenly on the outposts of the "insurgents, from whom they had been con- 
cealed by a thick mist, and a slight skirmish took place between them. At 
length, on the morning of the eighth of April, the royal army, turning tlie 
crest of the lofty range that belts round the lovely valley of Aaquixaguana, 
beheld far below on tno opposite side the glittering lines of the enemy, with 
their white pavilions, looking like dusters of wild Wl nestling among the 
di#s of the mountains. And still farther off miglit be descried a host of 
Indiau warriors, showing gaudily in their variegated costumes ; for the natives 
in this part of the country, with little perception of their true interests, mani- 
fested great zeal in the cause of Pizarro. 


nTiifSTlmiTTiZni 
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of the sierra ; and, notwithstanding every elFort of their officers, they moved in 
to little order, each man picking his way as lie could, that the stragglmg column 
presented many a vulnerable point to the enemy; and the descent would 
not Iiave been accomplished without cousidbrable loss, had Pizarrds cannon 
been planted on any of the favourable positions whidi the ground afibrded. 
But tlmt commander, far from attempting to check the president’s approach, 
remained dog^gedly in tlie strong iwsition he had occupied. With the full con^ 
fidence that hjs adversary would not hesitate to aasail it, strong as it was, in 
the same manner as they had done at Huarina.** . , 

.Yet he did not omit to detach a corps of arqnebusiers to seem’e a neigh- 
bouring eminence or spur of the Cordilleras, which in the hands of the enemy 
might cause some annoyance to his own camp» while it commanded still more 


Fisam, Descub. y Gonq., MS.—- Qomara, Hifit. 
Ui laa India*, cap. ISS.— Fernandes, Hist, del 
(FteUr Faria 1, Ub. 2, cap. 8S. 

; fret to net menUoaod by any of the 
palitlea.Bment at tliefe t^nsactions. It to to 
be anmd, with bo 4 b»> little discrepancy of clr- 
‘etaiu»knt&8,ia Oonara (Hint de las ladiaa 
. «Ap.'ISa) and Zante (G^. dl^ lib. 
•Ma) V and their 

thought by most readers to outw^lghi. th* 
wgiHive anbrcM silence of ottttr con- 
te^^sHes. 


» Sali6 d Xaquixaguana con todasu fento 
y aUl nos aguarro eh un Uqno Junto d un 
cerro alto por donde baJdbwhtMi cierto 
nuedtro Se|pr le cegdei ehtBiadliiildnlo,'poi> 
qiie si^noa aguardardaii^^pia^^f fai biij&da, 
hkimi a Itoaolfeo.^ Eetiidfoiiae 

i uu Itano Jiintp:¥ que 

fiulntin^taMBo lea aeptMoM y coo la 

ventuM dtts non did pueato nos ten- 
ciei^^eiliiqillsamt^Qb. y Goimvm 
.-OaerU de yaldf«Ul^M.^Keldcloi) dtol bk. 
Ogfoa, MS. ' " ^ 
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effectually the ground soon to be occupied by tlie assailants. But las 
manoeuvre vma noticed bv Hinojosa ; and he defeated it by sending a stronger 
detachment of the royal musketeers^ who repulsed the rebels, and, after a 
diort skirmish, got possession of the heights^ Gasca’s general prohted by this 
success to plant a small battery of cannon on the eminence, from which, 
although the. distance was too great for him to do much execution^ he threw 
spme snot into the hostile camp. One ball, indeed, struck down two men, one . 
of 'them Fi^iaiToV page, killing a liorse, at the same time, which he held by 
.the bridle; and thp chief instantly ordered the tents to be, struck, Considering 
that they afforded too obvious a mark for the artillery.** 

‘ ‘ 'Meanwhile the president’s forces had descended into the valley, and as they 
came on* the plain were formed into line by their officers. The giound 
pied by the army was somewhat lower than that of their enemy, whose shot,' 
as discliarged from time to time from his batteries, passed over their heads. 
Information Was now brought by a deserter, one of Centeno’s ojd followers, 
thatr Pizarro was getting ready for a night-attack. The president, iii con- 
sequence, commanded his whole force to be drawn up in battle-array, prepared 
at^aiiy instant to repulse the assault. But, if such ^vere meditated by the 
insin-gent chief, he aliandoncd it,— and, as it is said, from a distrust ot the 
fidelity of some of the troops, who under cover of the darkness, he feared, 

, would go over to tlie opposite side. If this be true, he must-have felt the full 
force of Carbajal’s i^monitioii when too late to piofit by it, * Tlie unfortunate 
commander was in the situation of some l)old, high-mettled cavalier, rushing 
to battle on a war-horse whose tottering joints threaten to give way under 
him nt every step and leave his rider to the mercy of his enemies I 
The presidents troop stood to vheiv arms the greater part of the night, 
althougn the aix from the mountains was so keen that it was with ditticulty 
they could hold their lances in their hands.*^ But before the rising sun Imd 
kindled into a glow the highest peaks of the sierra, both camps were in motion 
and busily engaged in preparations for the combat. The royal army was 
formed into two battalions of infantry, one to attack the enemy in front, and 
the other, if possible, to operate on nis tiank. These battalions were pro- 
tected by squadrons of horse on the wings and in tlie rear, while reserves l>oth 
of horse and arquebnsieis were stationed to act as occasion might require. 
The dispositions were made lA so masterly a manner as to draw forth a hearty 
eulogium from old Carbajal, who exclaimed, “ Surely the Devil or Valdivia 
must be among them ! ” an undeniable compliment to the latter, since the 
speaker was ignorant of that commandei-’s presence in the carap.*^ 

Gasca, leaving the conduct of the battle to his officers, withdi ew to the rear 
with his train oi clergy and licentiates, the last of whom did not share in the 
ambition of their reMl brother, Cepeda, to break a lance in the field. 

* . Gonzalo Pizarro formed bis squadron in the same manner as he had done 
on the plains of Huarina, except that the increased number of his horSe now 

Forq. nuttcbas pelotan dieron en medio de en las manos.” Zarate, Conqi del Peru, lib* 
l«,geate»y uoA dmlas matb Jdto & Gon$alo 7, cap. 6. 

- Ficarroirn oriiuloauyo estaua annan- *‘Y asst quando tIo FiWAcfsc&de Carua* 

. dflu. y otyro hombre y vn «auatla : quo Jal el campo Real ; pareciendbU) loa 
puso granda idteradoa el campo, j abatle- quadrones venlan blC bjUcOadbsdftcb. Valdb^a 

Mils tMas U# tlSdaa y toldos/* Foroahdez^ esta en ta tterra, y rlge 

Hist del PftrUi Ptarte 1, lib. 2, cap, 89.--Carta Fernandeis, Hist. deCPerUf Fartd 1, lib- 91, cap. 

‘ i f -aai estuvi ri Campo toda U Koebe en cap. 1 85.— Zarate. Cb»q. dd ftsre^lib. cap. 

' ATma,.40aarmadaa i8B TleiidaB, padesclendo e.-Oardl^, ^rto 2; hb. 6, 

mill gran Arlo que no podfan tener las l.an9as cap. 34.-~-Pedro IMaan^, Descub. y Coiiq«, MS. 
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enabled liim to cover botli flanks of liLs infantry. It was still on his fire- 
arms, however, that he chiefly relied. As the ranks were formed, he rode 
among them, encouraging Ins men to do their duty like brave cavaliers and 
true soldiers of the Cominest. Jhairro was superbly armed, as usual, and 
Avorc a complete suit of mail, of the finest manufacture, Avhich, as avcH as his 
helmet, was richly inlaid Avith gold.^^ He rode a clicstnnt horse of great 
• strength and spirit, and as he galloped along the line, brandishing his lance 
and displaying his easy horsemanship, ho might be thought to form no bad 
personification of the Genius of Chivalry. To complete his dispositions, he 
ordered Cepeda to lead up the infantiy ; for the licentiate seems to have had 
a larger share in the conduct of his affaiis of late, or at least in the present 
military arrangements, than Carbajal. The latter, indeed, ivhether from dis- 
gust at the course taken by his leader, or from a distrust, which it is said he 
did not affect to conceal, of the success of the present operations, disclaimed 
all responsibility for them, and chose to serve rather as a private cavalier 
than as a commander.*'’ Yet Cepeda, as the event shoAved, was no less shrewd 
in detecting the coming ruin. 

When he had received his orders from Piairro, he rode forward as if to 
select the ground for liis tioops to occupy, and in doing so disappeared for a 
few moments liehind a jirojccting clift'. * He soon roa|)peared, however, and 
Avas seen galloping at full sp(‘ed across the plain. His men looked Avith as- 
tonishment, yet not distrusting his motives, till, as he continued his course 
direct towards the ciiciny s lines, his tioachery became apparent. Several 
juished forward to overtake him, find among tliern a cavalier better mounted 
than Cepeda. T'lie latter rode a liorsc of no great strength or speed, quite 
unfit for this critical mameuvie of his mastin*. The animal was, moreover, 
encumbered by the Avcigbt of the oa]>arisons Avith which his ambitious rider 
liad loaded liini, so that on roacliing a jiieoc of miry ground that lay betiveen 
the armies his jiace was greatly letardcd.*^ Cepeda’s pursuers rapiiily gained 
on him, and the cavalier above noti(;ed came at length so near as to throAv a 
lance at the fugitive, Avhich, Avouiuling him in the thigh, pierced his horse’s 
flank, and they both came headlong to the ground. It Avould have fared ill 
with the licentiate in this emergency, hut foitunately a small party of troopers 
on the other side, ivho had watclied the chase, now galloped briskly forward to 
the rescue, and, beating off his pursuers, they recovered Cepeda from the mire 
and l.)ore him to the president’s quarters. 

He was received by Gasoa with tlie greatest satisfaction, — so CTeat that, 
according to one chronicler, he did not disdain to show it by saluting the 
licentiate on the cheek.** The anecdote is scarcely reconcilable with the cha- 
racters and relations of the parties, or Avith the president’s subse(|uent con- 
duct. Gasca, hoivever, recognized the full value of his prize and the effect 
Avhich his desertion at such a time must have on the spirits of the rebels. 
Cepeda’s movement, so imcxpecte<l by his own party, Avas the result of pre- 
vious deliberation, as he had secretly given assurance, it is said, to the prior 


«<lba mui galun, i gcntil hombrp Robre 
vn poderoso caballo castaflo, armado de Cota, 
i Coracinoa ricas, con VDa ^bre rupa de Uaso 
bicn golpeada, i vn Caporotc dc Oro en la 
cabe^a.con su bar bote de lo miMino." Gomara, 
lliRt. do las liidiaa, cap. 185. 

“ Pornuc el Maesae de campo Francisco 
de Caruajal, come bombre desdeflado de quo 
Gon^alo l’i(?arro no bunlesse qnerldo Rognir 
8u parecer y cousO (dondoae yapor voncido), 
no qnlso hazer oficlo de Macsse de campo, 


cemo Bolia, y assi fiie a ponersc en el esqua- 
dron con bu compaflia, como vno de Iub capl- 
tanes dc ynfanteria." GarcilaRSO, Com. Real., 
l^arte 2, "b. 5, cap. 35. 

Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 5, 
rap. 35. 

" ‘*Qaflca abTa9i\ 1 besb en el carrillo i 
Cepeda, aunque lu llevaba cneenagodo, tcnl- 
endo por vencldo k Picarro, con 'bu falta.” 
Gomara, Hist, de las Itidias, cap. 186, 
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of Are<iuipa, then in the royal camp, that, if Goiiziilo Pizarro could not be 
induced to accept the pardon on'crcd nini, he would renounce his cause.*® The 
time selected by the crafty counsellor for doing so was that most fatjil to the 
interests of his conirnander. 

The example of Cei)eda was contagious. Garcilasso do la Vega, fatlier of 
the historian, a cavalier of old family, and probalily of higher consideration 
than any other in PizaiTo’s party, put spurs to his horse at the same time 
with the licentiate, and rode over to the enemy. Ten or a dozen of the arniie- 
busiers followed in the same direction, and succeeded in placing themselves 
under the protection of the fidvanced guard of the royalists. 

Pizarro stood aghast at this desertion, in so critical a juncture, of those in 
whom he had most trusted, lie was, for a moment, bewildered. The very 
ground on which he stood seemed to he crumbling beneath him. With this 
state of feeling among his soldiers, he saw that every minute of delay was 
fatal. lie dared not wait for the assault, as he had intended, in his strong 
position, but instantly gave the word to advance. Gasca’s general, liinojo.sa, 
seeing the enemy in motion, gave similar oiders to his own troops. Instantly 
the skirmishers and aniiiehusiers on the Hanks moved rapidly forward, the 
artillery prepared to open their fire, and “ the wliole ai my,‘^ says the president 
in his own account of the affair, “advanced with steady step and perfect 
determination.” 

But, before a shot was fired, a column of arqucbiisicrs, composed chiefly of 
Centeno’s former followers, abandeued their post and marched directly over 
to the enemy. A sijuadron of h- sc sent in pursuit of them followed their 
example. The president instantly coiiirnanded his men to halt, unwilling to 
spill blood unnecessarily, as the rebel host was likely to fall to pieces of itself. 

Pizarro’s faithful adherents were seized with a panic as they saw themselves 
and their leader thus betrayed into the enemy’s hamls. Further resistance 
was useless. 8omc threw down their arms, and tled in the direction of Cuzco ; 
others sought to escape to the mountains ; and some crossed to the opposite 
side and surrendered themselves prisoners, hoping ib was not too late to profit 
by the promises of grace. The Indian allies, on seeing the Spaniards falter, 
had been the first to go ofF-tlityground.-*' 

Pizarro, amidst the general ivieck, found himself left w ith only a few cava- 
liers who disdained to fly. Htunned bv the unexpected reverse of fortune, 
the unhappy chief could* hardly comprehend his situation. “What remains 
for us ? ” said he to Acosta, one of those who still adhered to Jiim. “ Fall on 
the enemy, since nothing else is left,” answered the lion-hearted soldier, “and 
die like Romans ! ” “ Better to die like Christians,” l eplied his commander ; 
and, slowly turning his horse, he rode off in the direction of the royal army.” 

“Ca, Begun parcci5, Cepeda lo huvo Be llcg«5 u clloa." Relacion del Lie. ClaBca, 
aviBado' ccmi Fr. Antonio de Castro, Prior de MS. 

^^anto Domingo en Arequipa, quo Hi Pizarro no Los Jndios qiie teniari los euemigosque 

quisicsse concierto ninguno, el se pasana al diz (pic eran mucl'u cantidad huyeron mui ti 
servlcio del Eniporodor a tli^mpo que le deshi- I’uria." (Relacion del Li(^ Uosca, MS.) For 

ciese." Gomara, lliBt. de las Indlas, cap. tiie particuiurH of the battle, more or less 

185 . minute, see Carta de Valdivia,' MS. — Garcl- 

“Vifito por Gonzalo Pizarro i Caravajal lasso. Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 5, ciro. 35. — 
BU Maestri de Carapo quo se les iva guuto Pedro Pizarro, Descub.yConq , MS.— Gomara# 

prociiraron de camiiiar en su oiden liacia el Hist, de las Indias, cap. 185.— Fernandez, 

campo de S. M. 1 quo viendo esto los lados i Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib, 2, Cap. 90.— 
sobro sallentcs del exerclto real seempezaron Zarate, Conq. del Peru,* lib. 7, cap. 7. — Her- 

d llcgar A ellos 1 A disparar en elios 1 que lo rcra, Hist, general, dec. 8, lib. 4, cap. Id. 

mesmo lilzo la artilleria, I todo el campo con **Oon 9 alo Pizarro boluiendo el rostro a 

|)aso bfen concortado i entera determinacion Juan de Acosta, que estaua ccfca del, lo Uixo, 
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lie liad not proceeded far when he was met by an officer, to whom, after 
ascertaining his name and rank, Pizarro delivered up his sword and yielded 
himself prisoner. The officer, overjoyed at his prize, conducted him at once 
to the president’s quarters. Gasca was on horseback, siuTOunded by his 
captains, some of whom, when they recognized the person of the captive, had 
the grace to withdraw, that they might not witnass his humiliation.** Even 
the best of them, with a sense of right on their side, may have felt some touch 
of compunctiou at the thouglit that their desertion had brought their bene- 
factor to this condition. 

Pizarro kept his seat in the saddle, but, as he approached, made a respectful 
obeisance to the president, which the latter acknowledged by a cold salute. 
Then, addressing nis prisoner in a tone of severity, Gasca abruptly inquired, 
“ Why he had thrown the country into such confusion,— raising the banner 
of revolt, killing the viceroy, usurping the government, and obstinately 
refusing the offers of grace that had been repeatedly made him ? ” 

Gonzalo attempted to justify himsself by referring the fate of the viceroy to 
his misconduct, and his own usurpation, as it was styled, to the free election 
of the people, as well as that of the Royal Audience. “ It was my family” he 
said, “ who conquered the country ; and, as their representative here, I felt 
I had a right to the government.” To this Gasca replied, in a still severer 
tone, “Your brother did, indeed, conquer the land ; and for this the empevoT 
was pleased to raise both him and you from the dust. lie lived and died a 
tnie and loyal subject ; and it only makes your ingitititude to your sovereign 
the more heinous.” Then, seeing his prisoner about to reply, the president 
cut short the conference, ordering him into ckxso confinement. He was com- 
mitted to the charge of Centeno, who had sought the office, not from any 
unworthy desire to gratify his revenge, -for he seems to have had a generous 
nature,— but for the honourable purpose of ministering to the comfort of tho 
captive. Though held in strict custody by this officer, therefore, Pizarro was 
treated with the deference due to his rank, and allowed every indulgence by 
his keeper, except his freedom.** 

In thi.s general wreck of their fortunes, Francisco de Carbajal fkred no 
better than his chief. As he saw the soldiers deserting their poets and going 
over to the enemy, one after another, he coolly hununed tne words of his 
favourite old ballad, — 

“ The -wind blows tho hairs oil my head^ mother ! 


quo haremos hermano J uaii f Acosta pre- 
sumieiulo mas dc vallente quo de discreto 
rcspondi5, Seflor arreroetamos, y muramos 
como loft antiguoft Komanoe. Gon 9 alo ri 9 airo 
dixo Biejor es morlr como Crlstlanos.” Gar- 
ci lasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, 11b. 6, cap. 3G.— 
Zarate, Gonq. del Pero, Ub. 7, oap. 7. 

CLarclUsao,Coin,lteaL, ubl supra. 


• [A letter from Gasoa io the Gbartdl of 
the Itidioii, dated Casco, May 7th, gives an 
<\ccount of th6 interview, After saying that 

delayed the reception in order to lei PI- 
knqw that he was not of so much ixor 
fUt^tonce as he had believed himself, he goes 
on : ** When 1,^ vas«s;i4'attinK bis approach, 
he asked tho mulshahdn a low voioe, if he 
thoula dismount, who told him y<^ giving 
him to imderatand that he oui^t to have done 
CO Without asking; and he then dismounted 


Fernandez, Ifist del Peru, Parte l,lib.S, 
cap. 00. — Historlanfl, of course, report the 
dialogue between Gasca and bis prisoner with 
some variety. See Gomaro, Hist, de las 
Indias, cap. 195. -"Gorcilasso, Com. Real., 
Parte 2, lib. 6, cap. 30. —Belaclgn del Lie- 
Gasca, MS.* 


andhnsde Hlb obeissnooi I wisdKclao console 
him while representing to him his error ; but 
he showed himseif so stubborn, saving * It 
was he who had cemaUessQ thiS']aio4» that he 
forced me to answer pim shofply, as 1 deemed 
it proper to satisfy ^OBMuy fwho were iUt«n- 
ing to us." l|fi then adds ms reply ouwug 
Short the cooysraatioi>» as given la toe tegt. 
Col. de Doo. Indd. para la Hist, de, RspalUi, 
tom. xlbc,— Ro.j 



ROUT OF XAQUIXAGUANA. m 

But when he found the field nearly empty, and his stout-hearted follo\^'erlJ 
vanished like a wreath of smoke, he felt it was time to provide for his own 
safety. He knew theio could be no favour for him ; amL putting spurs to hki 
horse, he betook liimself to flight with all the speed he coula make. Ho 
crossed the stream that flowed, as already mentioned^ by the camp, but iu 
scaling the opposite bank, which was steep and stony, his horse, somewhat old^ 
and oppressed by the weight of .his rider, who was large and coipulent, loifli 
his footing and fell with him into the water. Before he could extricate 1dm* 
self, Carbajal was seized by some of his own followers, who hoped by su<jh « 
prize to make their peace with tlie victor, and liurried off towards the pre- 
sident’s quarters. ; 

The convey was soon swelled by a number of the common file from the 
royal army, some of whom had long arrears to settle with the prisoner; and, 
not content with heaping reproaches and imprecations on his head, they now 
threatened to proce^ to acts of personal violence, which Carbajal, far from 
deprecating, seemed rather to court, as the speediest way of ridding himself 
of life.** When he approached the president’s quarters, Centeno, who was 
near, rebuked the disorderly rabble and compelled them to give way. Car- 
bajal. on seeing this, with a respectful air demanded to whom he was indebted 
for this courteous protection. To which his ancient comrade rwlied^ 
you not know me 7— Diego Centeno!'’ crave your pardon/’ said 
veteran, sarcastically alluding to his long flight in the Charcas and his recent 
defeat at Huarina : it is so long since I have seen anything but your back 
that 1 had forgotten your face ! ” 

Among the president’s suite wa« the martial bishop of Cuzco, who, it will 
be remembered, *iad shared with Centeno in the disgrace of his defeat. His 
brother had been taken by Carbajal, in his flight from the field, and instantly 
hung up by that fierce chief, who, as we liave had more than one occasion to 
see, was no respecter of persons. The bishop now reproached him with his 
brother’s murder, and, incensed by his cool replies, was ungenerous enough to 
strike the prisoner on the face. Carbajal made no attempt at resistance. 
Ror would he return a word to the queries put to Iiim by Gasca, but, looking 
haughtily round on the circle, maintained a contempinous silence. The prosi,- 
den^ seeingjthat nothing further was to be gained from his captive, ordered 
him, together with Acosta and the (»ther cavaliers who had surrendered, into 
strict custody, until their fate should be decided.*’ 

Gasca’s next concern was to send an officer to Cuzco, to restrain his parti; 
sans from committing excesses in consequence of the late victory,— -if victory 
that could be called where not a blow had been struck. Everything belong^*^ ♦ 
to the vanquished, their tents, arms, ammunition, and military stores, bOcatt® 
the property of the victors. Their camp was well victualled, furnishing a 
.seasonable supply to the royalists, who had nearly expended their own stoex 
of provisions. There was, moreover, considerable booty in the Way of plkte 

<<Luegi» Uevaron atitel Ulcbo Liccnciado CaruaJaU Por Digs aeftor qua como flfemfro 
CoravaJiU Maestri de campo del diclio PJaano m k vucstra mcrced dq o«paldA4. que agwft 
i tan do gentes qua del havian oldo teniendo le de cara, no loeonoola.'' Fernsnn 

ofendidas quo lo qneiiaii matar, cl qual diz dei. Uist. del Peru, ParUe Ub< Si'Cop. 90^ 

K ilmiisikjbueo%araq«0iq.inat4raa^U.'' *Mt>{d., ubi 8iiprft.^U is to qplte 

a del I4c. Gasca, that Garcllaeso, who was poiso^ljrocqniliiioil 

CqnioQO repr^endia mneho k with the bishop of Cuzco, doid>tSvUio ^ 

Ion one le offienoian. Pot le qual Garuajal le the indecorous condtlct liq^ted tb btwlfe 
mlr^ y le dixo, Seflor quleq es vnestia mer< Fernandes, aa laoonslsteDts with the ptolsm 
ced quo tantu merced me hazel a lo qnal ''haractejr. Com. Ileal*, Farte 8, Itb. 

Centeno respoodlo. Qua no conoco vueatra 39, tw* 

pierced ^ tHego Centepol PUo enfeoeea 
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and inoiiey ; for Pizarro’s men, as was not uncoimin)ii in tJiosc turbuloiit 
times, wciit, many of them, to the war with tlie whole of tlieir worldly wealth, 
not knowing? of aiiy safe place in Avhich to bestow it. i\n anecdote is told of 
one of Gasca’s soldiei’s, wno, seeing a mule niiihing ov(m- the field with a large 
pack on his hack, seized the animal and mounted* him, having first thrown 
aAvay the burden, supposing it to contain armour or something of little Avorth. 
Another soldier, more shrcAvd, picked up the parcel as his share of the spoil, 
and found it contained several thousand gold ducats It Avas the fortune of 
Avar.** 

Thus terminated the battle, or rather rout, of Xaquixaguana. The niimher 
killed and wounded — for some fcAv perished in the pursuit — Avas not great ; 
according to most accounts, not exceeding fifteen killed on the rebel side, and 
one only on that of the royalists and that one bv the carelessness of a com- 
rade.*® Never Avas there a cheaper victory, so bloodless a termination of a 
fierce and bloody rebellion ! It Avas gainecl not so much by the strength of 
the victors as by the A\eakness of the vaiupiished. They fell to pieces of their 
OAvn accord, because they bad no sure ground to stand on. The arm not 
nerved by the sense of right bt'came poAveiless in the liour of battle. It Avas 
better that they sliould thus be overcome by moral force than by arbrutal 
appeal to arms. 8uch a victory Avas more in harmony Avith the beneficent 
character of the conqueror and of his cause. It Avas the triumph of order ; the 
best homage to laAv and jiislici*. 


Uli AFTER JV. 


EXECCTIOX ( AIUU.I VL-— CONZVLO IMZMIKO UKIICADIU) -SPoM.S OF A IC- 

TOKY—AVISK KKFOHAIS BY OAsCA— III:: HKTmNS To SIWIN— UlS DEATH 
AM) CIIAHACTEU. 


1548-1660. 


It A\as noTA' ncce^saiy to deenh* on the fate of the piisomu's ; and Alonso de 
Alvarado, with the Licentiate Cianca, one of ihe dcaa Royal Audience, was 
instructed to prepare the process. It did not mjuiie a long tiin^. The guilt 
of the prisoners Avas too manifest, taken, as they Imd l)een,Avith arms in their 
hands. They were all sentenced to he executed, and their estates Avere con- 
fiscated to the us(! of the crown. Oonzalo Pizarro Avas to be bebeaded, and 
« Carbajal to be draAvn and quartered. No mercy aaus sUoavh to liiiii Avbo luu*. 
shown none to others. There Avas .some talk of deferring tlie execution till tlie 
arrival of the troops in Cuzco ; but the fear of disturbances from those friendly 
to Pizarro determined the jirc.sident to carry the sentence into effect the 
foUoAving day, on the field of battle.* 

Zarate, Tonq. del Peru, lib. 1, cap. s 

“Temlose que en eeta batalla iniiriria 
mucha gente de ambas partes por haver on 
ellas mill 1 quatrocientos arcabuceron i eeis- 
cientos decaballo i miicho numeiode piqueroa 
i diez 1 ocho piczaa de artillCTia, poro plugo S. 

Dios que iit)lo miirlo un homwe del campo d« 

S. M. i qtdiicc do loa contraries como est.i 
(Jicho." Uelacion del Lie. Gasca, MS, -The 
MS. above referred to is auppoaed by Muiloz 
to have l)ecn written by Gasca, or rather 
dictated by him to bin secretary. The ori- 
ginal is prcsorvetl at ^siraancas, without date, 


and in the cbarocter of the sixteenth centu'y. 
it ifl principally taken up with the buttle mid 
the events immediately connected with it , 
and, although very brief, every sentence is of 
value as coming from so high a source. A I- 
cedo, in hia Jiiblinfeca Americana, llUS.^ gives 
the title oi a work from Gasoa's pen, which 
would seem to be an account of his own 
ailuiinistration, Ilistoria del Peru, y de su 
Pacificacion, ISIS, fol. I have never met with 
the work, or with any other allusion to it. 

' The sentence passed upon Pizarro i.M 
given at length in the manuscript cony of 
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When his doom Avas coimimiiiciilei to Carhajal, ho lieaid it with his usual 
iiidiflerence. “They can but kill me,” he said, as if lie had already settled 
the matter in his oAvn mind.’' During the day, many came to see him in liis 
confinement ; some to uphraiil him witli his cruelties, but most from curiosity 
to see the fierce warrior Avho had made his name so terrible through the land, 
lie showed no uinvillingiiess to tiilk with them, though it Avas in those sallies 
of caustic humour in Avhich he usually indulged at the expense of his hearer. 
Among these visitors Avas a cavalier of no note, Avhose life, it appears, Carbajal 
had formerly spared a\ hen in his power. This person expressed to the prisoner 
his strong desire to serve him ; and, as he reiterated his professions, Carbajal 
cut them short by exclaiming, “ And AA'hat service can you do me? Can you 
set me free ? If yoy cannot do that, you can do lUithing. If I spared your 
life, as you say, it w\as probably because i did not think it Avortn while to 
take it.^’ 

►Some piously-disposed persons urged him to see a priest, if it Avere only to 
unburden his <‘onscioiicc bcfoie leaving the Avorld. “But of Avhat use Avould 
that be ? ’’ asked Cailnijal. “ I have notliiiig that lies heavy on my conscience, 
unless it be, indeed, the debt 0i half a real to a shopkeeper in Seville, Avhich I 
fomot to pay before leaving the country ! " •* 

lie Avas carried to excel ition on a hurdle, or rather in a basket, draAvn by 
two mules, llis arms were lumoned, and, as they forced his bulky body into 
this miserable conveyance, he exclaimed, “ Cradles for infants, and a cradle 
for the old man too, it seems ! “ * LhitAvithstaiKling the disinclination be had 
manifesied to a confessor, ho Avas attended by scvcuai cccdcsiasties on Ins way 
to the galloAVs; and one of them repeutediy urged him to give some token of 
penitence at this solemn hour, if it \*er(‘ only by repeating the Foter A^osttr 
and Are Maria. Carbajal, to rid himself of the ghostly father’s importunity, 
replied by coolly repeating the AA'ords “ Fatrr Nostrr,’^ “ ll re Maria^'^ lie then 
remained obstiiiately silent, lie died, as he had lived, with a jest, or rather 
a scoff, upon his lips."’ 

Francisco de Carhajal was one of the most extraordinary characters of these 
dark «and turbulent times ; the more extraordinary from his great ag(^ ; for at 
the period of his death ho was in his eighty-fourth year, — an age Avhen the 
bodily powers, and, fortunately, the passions, arc usually blunted ; Avhen, in 
the \\itty Avonls cd the French Aioralist, “ We flatter ourselves we are leaving 
our vices, whereas it is our vices that are leaving us.” ® But the fires of youth 
glowed fierce ami iimpienchablc in the bosom of Carbajal. 

The date of Ins hiith carries us back towards the middle of the fifteenth 


Ziiratc’s Jlihtory, to uliuli 1 li.ivo lia«I occa- 
Bum jiiuio tliaii oru’o to ivfor. 'J’lip historian 
omitt(vl it 111 his printed work ; but the curious 
reader may find it entire, cited in the original, 
r Appendix No. 1 1. 

“ Il.e'la ni.itar.” Fernandez, Hist, del 
nil, Uarte I, lih. J, cap. JM. 

*• l‘]n C'hso no teiigo one confessar; porqiic 
juro a tal, iiue no tengo otro cargo, si no 
iii"dio real que douo en Seiulla a viia l3odc- 
goiiera de la puerta del Arenal, del ticuipo 
qae passe a Indias.” Ibid., ubi supra. 

^ “ NilAo eii cuiia, y viejo en cuna." Ibid , 
lib. '2, cap. 91. 


“ “Murid coiuo Rcniil, poniue diceii, quo 
yo no le qinse ver, qm* ansi le di la palabr.i 
de no voile; mas X la jiostrer vefc que mo 
iiabid ilevandolc a matar le dccia ei sacerdotc 
(pie con el iba, que se eneomendase a Dios y 
tlije.se ol I’ator Noster y i l A\e Marfa, y diceii 
que dijo I*ater Noster, Ave Maii'a, yque no 
dig«> otr.i palalir.i. ’ I’edro Tizarro, Descub. y 
Conn , M.S. 

'• I quote from memory, but believe the 
reflection may be found in that admirable 
tllgp.st of w 01 Idly wisdom, The Characters of 
Jja llruyere.* 


* [Ihe reader who fails to lind It in La 
llniyerc will bo more succes.sfnl if be looks 
Ipr it in La Uochefoucauld : “Quand lea vices 


iiousqulitont, non'* noui Hattons dc la creanee 
que e'est nous qui Ics quittofis. llcflexioiis 
No. IOT.-Dd.J 
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centiiiy, ^before the times of Ferdinand and Isabella. He was of obscure 
parentage, and born, as it is said^ at Arevalo. For forty years he served iii 
the Italian wars, under the most illustrious captains of the day, Gonsalvo de 
Oirdova, Navarro, and the Colonnas. Ue was an ensign at the battle of 
liavenna, witnessed tlie capture of Francis the First at JPavia, and followed 
the banner of the ill-starred Bourbon at the sack of Rome. He got no gold 
for his share of the booty on this occasion, but simply the papers of a notarys 
office, which, Caibajal shrewdly thought, would be worth gold to him. And 
so it proi^ : for the notary was fain to redeem them at a price which enabled 
the adventurer to cross the seas to Mexico and seek his fortune in the New 
World. On the insuiTection of the Peruvians he was sent to the support of 
Fraftcisco Pizarro, and was rewarded by that chief witl> a grant of fend in 
Cuzco. Here he remained for several years, busily employed m increasing hie 
substance ; for the love of lucre was a ruling passion in his bosom. On the 
arrival of Vaca de Castro we find him doing good service under the royal 
banner ; and at the breaking out of the great rebellion under Gonzalo Pizarro 
he converted his property into gold and prepared to return to Castile. He 
seemed' to have a presentiment that to reinani where he was would be fatal^ 
Butj although he made every effort to leave Peru, he was unsuccessful, for the 
viceroy had laid an embargo on the shipping.' He remained in the country, 
therefore, and took service, as we have seen, though reluctantly, under Pizarro. 
It was his destiny. 

The tumultuous life on which he now entered roused all the slumbering 
passions of his soul, whicli lay there perhaps unconsciously to himself, cruelty,' 
avarice, revenge. He found ample exercise for them in the war with hra . 
countrymen ; for civil war is proverbially the most sanguinary and ferocious 
of all. The atrocities recorded of Carbajal in his new career, arid the number 
of his victims, are scarcely credible. For the honour of humanity, we may 
trust the accounts are greatly exaggerated ; but that he should have given 
rise to them at all is sufheient to consign liis name to infamy.* 

lie even took a diaMical pleasure, it is said, in amusing himself with the 
sufferings of his victims, and in the hour of execution woiild give utterance to 
frightful jests, that made them taste more keenly the bitterness of death ! 
He had a sportive vein, if such it could be caljed, which he freely indulged on 
every occasion. Many of his sallies were preserved by the soldiery ; but tljey 
are for the most part of a coarse, repulsive character, flowing from a mma 
familiar with the weak and wicked side of humanity and distrusting every 
other. He had his jest for everything, — for the misfortunes of others, ana 
for his own. Ho looked on life as a farce,— though he too often made it, a* 
tragedy. 

Carbajal must be alloired one virtue ; tliat of fidelity to his party. This . 
made him less tolerant of perfidy in others. He was never known 'to show 
mercy to a renegade. TJds iindeviating fidelity, though to a bad cause, may 
challenge something likira feeling of respect, where fidelity was so ram* 

' Pedro Pisuirro bears testimony to Oorba- " Oat of tlirce hundred and Ibtty executions, 
jaPs endeavours to icavc the country, in according to Fernaodee; fbite huaidred ''^cre 

which he was aided, though Ineffectually, by by;C*rbaJal.^!t (Hist. d^lJPeiriipFarte 1, lib. 

the chronicler, who was if that time in the 2, caj>. vl.) Zarate swelte^the: number of 

most friendly relations with him. Civil war these execnflans td five haMfed. (Cbhe. del 

parted these ancient comrades ; but Carbsjal l^ru, lib. t, cap* 1.) The discrepancy bIioWb 

did not forget his obligations to Pedro Pizarro, how little we cau confide in the accuracy of 

which he afterwards repaid by exempting such estimatos. 

him on two different occasions IVom the ” Fidelity, Indeed; Is but toe of many 
jl^neral doom of ''Sie prisoners who fell into virtues claimed for Carbsjal by OarcUosso, 
his hands. : who considers most of the tales of cruelty 
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As fi lailitary nian, Carbajal takes a rank among the soldie#^ the 
New Worltl. lie ivas strict, even severe, in enforcing cltscipline, so that he 
Vvas little loved by Iris followers. Wliether he had the geiihis for military 
combinations requisite for conducting w^ar on an extended sdUe may be 
doUbteil ; hut in the shifts and turns of guerilla warfare he was uhrivalied: 
Prompt, active, and persevering, he was insensible to danger or hfApie, and] 
after days spent in tlio saddle, seemed to attach little value to the ftijAiry'ojt 

He knew familiarly every mountain-pass, and such were the sa^Rly and 
the resources displayed in his roving ex^ditions that he was vulgarfy beneved 
to be attended by a familiar}^ VVitii a character so extraordinary, ^tK 

S howers prolonged so far beyond the usual term of humanity, and passions So 
erce in one tottering on the verge of the grave, it was not feu^rising that 
many fabulous stories should be eagerly circulated respecting him, and that 
Carbajal should be clothed with mysterious terrors as a sort of supernatural 
being, — the demon of the Ancles ! 

different were the circumstances attending the closing scene of Qonzalo 
Pizarro. At his request, no one had been allowed to visit him in his confine- 
ment. He was heard pacing his tent during the greater part of the day, and 
when night came, having ascertained from Centeno that his execution wai to 
take place at the following noon, he laid himself ' down to rest. He did not 
sleep long, however, hut soon rose, and continued to traverse his apartment, 
as if buried in meditation, till dawn. He then sent for a confessor, and 
remained with him till after the hour of noon, taking little or no i-efreshmcnt. 
The officers of justice became impauent : but their eagerness was sternly 
rebuked by the soldiery, many of whom, having so!*vcd under Gonzalo's banner, 
touched with pity for his misfortunes. 

' When the chieftain came forth to execution, he showed in his dress the 
^me love of magnificence ancl display as in happier days. Over Tiis doublet 
he wore a superb cloak of yellow velvet, stiff with gold embroidery, while bis- 
bead was protected by a cap of the same material, richly decorated, in like 
manner, with ornaments of gold.'* In this gaudy attire he mounted his mule, 
and the sentence was so far relaxed that his arms were suffered to remain im- 
shackled. He was escorted by a goodly number of priests and fi-iars, who 
held up the ciiicifix before his eyes, while he carried in nis own hand an image 
of the Virgin. She had ever been the peculiar object of Pizarro's devotion ; 
8.0 much so that those >vho knew him best in the hour of his prosperity were 

and avaricfi circulated of the veUran, as well ni dormia mas de quanto rccostado en vna 

os the hardened levity Imputed to him in his Silla, se le cansaba hi inaiio en quo arriniaba 

latter monienta, os inventions of his enemies. la Cabega.” Ziirato. Conq. del Peru, lib. 9, 

Ihe Inca, chronicler was a boy when Gonzalo cd]). 14. 

and his chivalry occupied Cuzco; and the . " Pedro Pizarro, who seems to have enteJC- 

klnd treatment' be experienced from them, tained feelings not unfriendly to Carbajal, 

owing, doubtle^ to his father’s position in thus sums up his character in a few woras: 

the rebel army, he has well repaid by depict* **Era nnii lenguaz : bablaba muy discrepta- 

kig tiieir’ portlets in the fav<mable colours mente y d gusto de los que Itf vtan: -era 

iQ whYt^ they app^red to his young Imagi- hombre sagaz, cruel, bleu eiitondldO en hi 

nattoit , > But the garrulous old man has guerra. . . • Este GarbaJaVera tan skbio que 

record^ several dividual instanoea of dcclan tenia familiar.*’ Dcscub. y. Conq^, 

atiroe^' In the oarher of Carbajal, which AIS. ' 

forni lrat an lodifFcrent commentary on the ** «Al tiempo que lo maiarohi 
correetiM^a of hia general assertions In respect Yerdugo toda la Kopa qda trala, quo ent 
to bis Character. rlca, 1 de mucho valor, fkirque ienUt vna 

,**Vw maior sufrldor de trabsjoa, que Itopa de Armas de Terciopolo amaiiUo, ciud 
requeria^ su >edaii« porqne g maravlUa be todacObiertade'ChapeifladeOro, lyiiChal^ 

qultatM las Armas de Pia, nl de Npehe, i de la misroa forma.’*^ Zhraie, Conq. d^l Fhiir, 

quandd era necesarlo, tampooo se acostabof Ub. 7, cep, $t 
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careful,' ^vllen they had a pctithui, to prefer it in the name of the blessed 
Mary. 

Pizarro’s lips were frequently pressed to tlie eniblein of hi.: divinity, while 
his eyesAvere hent on the crucihx in apparent devotion, heedless of the objects 
around liiin. On reaching the scaffola he ascended it Avith a firm step, and 
asked leave to address a feAv Avoids to the soldiery gathered round it. “ Theiie 
are many among you,” said he, “ who have grown rich on my brother’s bounty 
and my own. Yet of all my riches nothing remains to me but the garments I 
have oii^, and even these are not mine, but the property of the executioner. 
I am Avithout means, therefore, to purcha.'^e a mass for the Avelfai e of my soul ; 
and I implore you, by the remembrance of past benefits, to extend tliis 
charity to me Avlien 1 am gone, that it may be Avell A\ith you in the hour of 
death."^’ A profound silence reigned throughout the martial multitude, broken 
only by sighs and groans, as they listened to Pizarro’s request ; and it was 
faitlifiilly rcspoiidecl to, since, after his death, ma.sses Avere .said in many of 
the towns for the velfarc of the departed chieftain. 

Tlicn, kneeling down before a crucifix placed on a table, Pizano remained 
for some minutes absorbed in prayer ; after A^hicll, addre.s.sing the soldier who 
Avas to act as the minister of justice, he calmly hade him “ do his duty witli a 
steady hand.” He refused to have liis eyes bandaged, and, bending forward 
liis neck, submitted it to the sAvord of the executioner, who struck off the 
head Avitli a single blow*, so true that tlie body remained for some moments in 
the same elect ])0.sture as in lifo.‘^ The bead was taken to Lima, where it 
Avas set in a c^\ge or frame and then fixed on a gibbet by the side of Carbfual’s. 
On it Avas plgeod a label bearing tlie inscription, ‘‘ T^his is the head of the 
traitor Gonzalo Pi/ario, who rel)elle<l in Peni against his sovereign, and 
battled in the cause of tyranny and treason against the royal standard in the 
valley of Xaqnixaguana.”*' Hi') large estates, including the rich mines in 
Potosi, were confiscated ; his mansion in Lima was razed to the ground, the 

S lace stiewn witli salt, and a stone pillar set up, with an inscription inter- 
ictiiig any one from building on a spot Avhicli had been profaned by the 
residence of a traitor. 

Gonzalo’s remains w ore not exjiosed to the indignitie.s inflicted on Carbajal’.s, 
whose quarters Avere hung in chains on the fwir great roails leading to Cuzco. 
Centeno saved Pizarro’s body from being stiippcd, by redeeming hjs costly 
raiment from the executioner, and in this sumjitnoiis shroud it Avas laid in the 
chapel of the convent of Our Lady of Mercy in Cuzco. It Avas the same spot 
Avliere, side by side, lay the bloody remains of the Almagros, father and son, 
w'ho in like manner had perished liy the hand of justice and were indebted to 
private charity for iheir burial. All the.se Avcrc now consigned “ to the same 
grave,” says tlie historian, Avith some bitterness, “as if Peru could not afford 
land enough for a burial-place to its conquerors.” 

“ The executioner,” say^ GarciUisso, witli osaclo do la quitar de aqui so pens do roiicrte 
a flimllo more expressive than elegant, “did natural ” Zarate, JIS. 

his work as cleanly as if he had been slicing “ Y las seiiulturas vna'aola aulondo de 

off a head of lettuce’” *‘I)o vn rcuea le ser tics: quo auu la tlerra parecc quo lea 

«orto la cabe^a con tanta facilid^d, como si falto para auer loa de cubrir.” Gnreilasso, 

fuera vna hoja de lechuga, y se qucd5 con Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 5, cap. 4.1.— For the 

ella en la nano, y tardo cL cuorpo algun tragic partioulara of the preceding pkgca, see 

espacio eu caer cn el suelo.^ Garcilasso, Ibid., cap. od-43 . — Relocion del Lie. Gaaca, 

Cum. Real., Parte 2, lib. 6, tap. 43. MS.-^arta de Valdivia, MS.— MS. de Cara- 

** “Ksta es la cabeza del traldor de Gon- vnntes.— Pedro Pizarro, Ilesciib. y Conq., MS, 

xalo Pizarro que se hlzo Justicia del en el — Gomara, Hist, de laa Indiaa, cap. Is6. — Fcr- 

valle de Aquixaguana, dondc did la batalla nanUez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 

cam pal contra el estandartc real qurriendo 91.— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 7, cap. 8.— 

defender su traiclou i tirania: ninguno eea Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 8, lib. 4, cap. ic, 
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Oonzalo Pizano had reached only his forty-second year at the time of his 
death, — being just half the space allotted to his follower Carbajal. He was 
the youngest of the remarkable family to horn H[)ain wa< indebted for the 
acquisition of Peru. lie came over to the country with his brother Francisco 
on the return of the latter from his visit to Castile. Oonzalo was present at 
all the remarkable passages of the Conquest. He witnessed the seizure of 
Atahuallpa, took an active part in suppressing the insurrection of the [ncas, 
and especially in the reduction of Charcas. lie afterwards led the di.saslrous 
expedition to the Amazon, and finally, headed the memorable rcbelliou wliich 
ended so fatally to himself. -Tliere are but few men whose lives abound in 
such wild and romantic adventure, and, for the most part, crowned with 
success. The space which he occupies in the i)agc of history is altogether dis- 
proportioned to his talents. It may lie in some measure ascribed to fortune, 
but still more to those showy qualities wliich form a sort of substitute for 
mental talent, and which secured his popularitv with the vulgar. 

He had a brilliant exterior ; excclletl in all martial exercises ; rode well, 
fenced well, managed his lance to perfection, was a first-rate marksman with 
the arqncbuse, and added the accomplishment of being an excellent draughts- 
man. He w’as bold and chivalrous, even to temerity ; courted adventure, and 
was always in the front of danger. He >ias a kniglit-cirant, in short, in the 
most extravagant sense of th(‘ term, and, “ mounted on his favourite charger,” 
says one wlio had often seen him, “ made no more account of a squadron of 
Indians than of a swarm of flies.”** 

While thus liv his brilliant exploits ai^l showy manners he captivated the 
imaginations of liis countrymen, he won their hoards no less by his soldier-like 
fraiikness, bis tiust in their fidelity,- lOo often abused,— and his liberal 
largesses; for Pizarro. though avariciou» of the pioporty of othci's, was, like 
the lloman conspirator, prodigal of bis owii. This was his portrait in happier 
days, when his heart had not been corrupted by success ; for that some change 
was wrought in him by bis prosperity is well attested. His head was made 
giddy by his elevation ; and it is proof of a want of talent equal to his 
success, that he knew not how to proht by it. Obeying the dictates of bis own 
rash judgment, lie rejected the warnings of his wisest counsellors, and relied 
with blind confidence on bis destiny. Oarcilasso imputes this to the malig- 
nant influence of the stars. But the superstitious chronicler might have 
better explained it by a common principle of human nature ; by the presumption 
nourished by success,— the insanity, as the Roman, or rather Grecian, proverb 
calls it, with which the gods afflict men when they design to ruin them.** 

Gonzalo was ^utliont education, excejit sncli as he bad picked up in the 
rough school of war. He had little even of that A\isdom which springs fiom 
natural shrewdness and insight into clifiracter. In all this he Avas inferior to 
his elder brothers, although he fully equalled them in ambition. Had he 
possessed a tithe of their sagacity, he avouM not have madly persisted in 
rebellion after the coming of tlie president. Before tin's period he represented 
the people. Their interests and his Avere united. He had their support, for 
he Avas contending for the redre.ss of their Aviongs. When these were re- 
dressed by the government, there \A’as nothing to contend for. From that 

•“ “Quiindo Gon 5 alo IMzarro, quo aya de hcrsobradeinflueuciadeslgnosy planetaa, 
gloria, so veya cn 8U zaynlllo, no hazia huh quo le cegaunn y forcauaii a quo purtesse la 
caso de csiiiuklrones de Yndlos, quo si fueran garganta al cuchillo." Garcllasso, Com. Real., 
de moscas." GwrcHasso, Tarte *J, lib. 5, cap. I’artc 2, lib. (i, cap. 33. 

“"drav de‘Aai/ifa>i' uvdpt nopain’^ Kufcu, 

” “Dezlan que no era falta do entondl- T«»i irpfaroi'.” 

piiento, piles lo tenia bastanto, sino que deiila Euflp., Fragmenta. 
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time he Avas battling only for himself. The people had no part or interest in 
the contest Without a common sympathv td bind them together, was it 
strange that they should fall off from lum, like leaves in winter, and leave him 
exposed, a bare and sapless trunk, to the fury of the temnest ? 

Cepeda, more criminal than Pizan*o, since he bad both superior education 
and mteliigence, which he employed only to mislead his commander, did not 
tong survive him. He had come to the country in an office of high responsi- 
bility. His first step was to lietray the viceroy Avhom he was sent to support ; 
his next was to betray the Audience with whom he should have acted ; and 
lastly ho beti-ayed the leader whom he most affected to serve. Bis whole 
career was treachery to his own government. His life was one long perfidy. 

After his surrender, several of the cavaliere, disgusted at his emu-blooded 
apostasy, would have persuaded Gasca to send him to exeeutioU along With his 
commander ; but the president refused, in consideration of the signal service 
he had rendered the crown by his defection. He was put under arVost> how'- 
ever, and sent to Castile. There he was arraigned for high treason. He 
jiiade a plausible defence, and, as he had friends at court, it is not improbable 
he would have been acquitted ; but before the trial w^as terminated he died in 
prison. It was the retributive justice not always to be found in the affairs of 
this world.'® 

Indeed, it so happened tliat several of those who had been most forward to 
abandon the cjiuse of Pi/airo survived their commander but a short time. 
The gallant Centeno, and tfie Licentiate Carbajal, who deserted him near 
Lima and bore the loyal stamlard on the fteld of Xaquixaguana, both died 
within a year of Pizario. Uinojo.sa was assassiriated but two years later, in 
La Plata ; and his old comrade Valdivia, after a series of brilliant exploits in 
Chili, which furnished hei most glorious theme to the opic muse of Castile, 
was cut off by the invincible warriors of Arauco. The manes of Pizarro were 
amply avenged. 

Acosta, and three or four other cavaliers who surrendered with Gonxalo, 
were sent to execution on the same day with their chief ; and Gasca, on the 
morning following the dismal tragedy, broke up his quarters and marched with 
his whole army to Cuzco, wliere he Avas received by the politic jieople with the 
same enthusiasm which they Jiad so recently shown to his rival. He found 
there a number of the rebel army who had taken refuge in the ci^ after their 
late defeat, where they were immediately placed under arrest. Proceedings, 
by Gasca^s command, were instituted against them. The principal cavaliers, 
to the number of ten or twelve, were executed ; others were banished or sent 
to the galleys. The same rigorous decrees were passed against such as had 
fled and were not vet taken ; and the estates of all were confiscated. The 
estates of the rebels supplied a fund for the recompense of the loyal.*® The 
execution of justice may seem to have been severe ; but Gasca was willing 
that the rod should fall heavily on those who had so often rejected his proffers 
of grace. Lenity was wasted on a rude, licentious soldiery, who hardly recog- 
ni^ the existence of government unle.ss they felt its rigour. 

A new duty now devolved on the president,-<-that of rewarding faithful 


The cunning lawyer prepsred so nlaustblo l>y GarcUasso^ C|^> 0, 

an argument in bU own lustiaoatlon that van. lo. ^ t , 

YUosoas, the eelebnM blaaMian of the Pedr^ Des^nb. T 

Bspes, declares that ao one who reads Fenumdetr Hi8t.^4el 1, Up. 2, 

ills, paper attentively bpt must rU» horn cap. 9l.^Carta^de%yal^u, Zarate, 

the i^rusal of it with an entire conviction Conq. del. Fera,l{b.'y> ca^ S.'^lceiacteii del 

of the wilterfs inmence aud of his unabakMi hlc. QascuL MS, 
n^Itytvthec^ll^ See the passage quoted ' 
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ftllower^— ilot less difficult, as it proved, tlian that of punishing the guilty. 
The applicants were numerous ; since every one who had mlsed a finger in 
behalf of the government claim^ his reward. They urged their demands with 
a clamorous impoi-tUnity which perplexed the good pre^nt and consumed 
every moment of his time. 

Disgusted with this unprofitable state of things, Gasca resolved to rid him- 
self of the annoyance at once, by retiring to the valley of Guaynarima, about 
twelve leagues distant from tlie city, and there digesting in quiet a scheme of 
compensation adjusted to the merits 'of the parties. He was accompanied 
only by his secretary, and by Loaysa, now Archbishop of Lima, a man oi 
sense and well acquainted with the affairs of the country. In this seclusion 
the president remained three months, making a careful examination into the 
conflicting claims, and apportioning the forfeitures among the parties according 
to their respective services. The repartimientos, it should be remarked, were 
usually granted only for life, and on the death of the incumbent reverted to 
the croWn, to be reassigned or retained at its pleasure. 

When his arduous task was completed, Gasca determined to withdraw to 
Lima, leaving the instrument uf partition with the archbishop, to be com- 
municated to the army. Notwith^t^lnding ail the cate that haa been taken 
for an equitable adjustment, Gasca was aware that it was impossible to sal^fy 
the demands of a jealous and irritable soldiery, wdiero each man would be likely 
to exaggerate his own desert^, while he underrated those of his comrades ; and 
he did not care to expose himself to importunities and complaints that could 
serve no other purpose than to annoy him. 

' On his departure the troops were cid'ed together by the archbishop in the 
cathedral, to learn the contents of the schedule intrusted to him. A aiscourse 
was first preached by a worthy Dominican, the priur of Arequipa, in which the 
reverend father expatiated on the virtue of contentment, the duty of obedience, 
and the folly as well as wickedness of an attempt to resist the constituted 
authorities,— topics, in short, which he conceived miglit best conciliate the 
goOtl will and conformity of his audience. 

A letter from the president was then read fioin the pulpit. It was addrassal 
to the officers and soldiers of the army. The writer began with briefly exposing 
the diniculties of Ms task, owing to the limited amount of the gratuities and the 
great number and services of the claimants. He had given the matter the most 
careful consideration, he said, and endeavoured to assign to each his share 
according to his deserts, without prejudice or partiality. He had, no doubt, 
fallen into errors, but he trusted his followers would excuse them when they 
reflected that he had done according tp the best of his poor abilities ; and all. 
he believed, would do him the justice to acknowledge he had not been infiuencea 
by motives of personal interest. He iKiro emphatic testimony to the services 
they hail rendered to the good cause, and concluded with the most affectionate 
wishes for their future prosperity and happiness. The letter W£is dated at 
Guaynarima, August 17th, lG48,and bore the simple signature of the Licentiate 

The archbishop next read the paper containing the president’s award. The 
imnual rent of th« estates tp be distributed amounted to a hundred and thirty 
tbousaha pe»09 eiuayiados; ** a large amount, considering the worth, of money 
i» day,— in my other country than Peru, where money was $ drug.** 

Mi, do (Si^vantes.-^ Pedro' Plzarro, losso. Was one-fiftb more la Tahio tbon tbo 
OMio. y karate. Conq. del Oastilisn ducats Oom. Eeoh, jMe 2, lib. S, 

‘Pew, liib: ?, cap. 9.-^P«rdandese, Hlet. del cap. a. [ 

Pew 1. ilb. % cop. 92. ^ ** Entro lot caYKl|ttpo capltanes y sdda- 

» ^0 peto eimyodo, acicordiag to GoTcb do4 quo le ayddaron bPiota ocaoloa ropartid 
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Tlic r€2Kirtui)ieiitoii tliiis distributed varied in value from one hundred to 
tliirty-fivo liundrcd of yearly rent; all, apparently, f^radiiated with the 
nicest precision to the merits of the parties. The niunher of pensioners was 
about two bimdred-and fifty ; for tbe fund would not have snfliced for general 
distributif)!!, nor were the services of the greater part deemed worthy of such 
a mark of consideration. 

The ertect produced by tlic document, on men whose minds were filled with 
the most indefinite expectations, was just such as had been anticii)ated by the 
president. Jt was receivetl with a general murmur of disapi»robation. Even 
those who bad got more than they expected were discontented, on comparing 
their condition with that of their comrades, whom they thougiit still better 
remunerated in proportion to their deserts. They especially invcighetl against 
the preference .shown to the old j»artisans of Gonzalo Pizarro—as llinojo.sa* 
Onteno, and Aldfina— over those who had always remained loyal to the 
crown. There was some ground for such a preference, for none had rendered 
so essential .services in crii.shing tbe rebellion ; and it w'a.s these services that 
(jrascai)ro])osed to recompen.sc*. To reward every man who had proved him.self 
loyal, .simply for his loyalty, would have frittered away the donative into 
fractions that would he of little value to any.”* 

.It wa.s in vain, however, tliot the arcliljishop, seconded by .some of tlie priii-. 
cipal cavaliers, endeavomed to infuse a more contented spirit into the nnilti- 
tucle. They in.si.sted that the award should he le.scindcd.and a new one made 
on more ecpntahle piinciplcs; tin eatening, moreover, that if this were not 
done by the president they would take tlu* redress of the matter into their 
own liand.s. Their di.^cuntent, fomented by some mischievous jiersons who 
thought to find their necount in it, at length prt»ceeded so far as to menace a 
mutiny ; and it was not su[)piessed till the coimnandei of Cuzco sentenced one 
of the ringleaders to deatliand several otheis tohani.sliinent. The iron soldiery 
of the Conrniest ro([iili(‘d an iron hand to rule them. 

3Ieanwliile the president had continued his journey towards Lima, and on 
the way was evcrywlieie received by the people with an enthusiasm the more 

C'l Prosidente I’edro tU‘ la (iasc.i l.'i.'i.ooc posos Um* Pihrdulf Thiip. for in.st.anco, Hinojosa, 

ensayados do n'lita quo o.-tal»au >ai'os, y no In* Kay**, obtainf'd fri>ni l,bc kIiuic of land** and 

nil luillnn y tantos i<iil peso**, tonio di/e lith iinncs .i-Mmird to him fiom tbo piopi*ity 

J)iego Fernaiule/, qiie ovcnvlo on I’ahnn.i of Uniizj,ilo I ’i/arro no k'ps than 200,000 
(sta.s altpracioiios, y do qui«>n lo toint'i Antonio aiinually, nhile And.ina, the Liceiit'.ate 

lie Herrera: y jiorque esta ocasion fue la tlaibajai, and oUicr*! had estates which 

peguiula tn que los benemen'tos del I’lrn yielded them Irom J0,00u to 00,000 pr»os. 

Inndan LOU ra/on lo** .sn Mc.os de sus p.i'','idt).s, (Ibid, ubi supra) It is impO'>.>*il)le to re- 

]>()rf|ue modiaiite e.sta batalla a‘>egmo H (omile tliese mon**tHHis di-'Ciepaneies IS'o 

eoioiKi de f'jistilla las proMncuiH mas ikas num seems to have been too laige for the 

quo tieiic eii Ainerioa, pi-mlre sii.** nombivs credulity cd the ancient Lhronieler ; and the 

jiaia que hC coii’-erbe con ^Ttoza su.im mi>iia imagination ol tbe reader is so completely 

eunio pare/o en el auto oi ignial que proveyd liewildued by tlie netnal iiehes of this Kl 

<*u el a'<ieiito de flu.iinarima cerea de ‘la Dorado tliat it is dilliLUlt to adjust his laitli 

ciudad del Cu/eo rn diez y hiete de Agosto by any standard of probability, 

de 1548, que estd en ]o'*archivo**dego\iirno.’' -■ t’.u.ivantes has tranecribed from the 
JVIS. Ue ('.iravautes. — Tlio huh mentioned in original act a full catalogue of the pen8ionei.s, 
tlie text as thus divided among the army fails v\ith the amount ol the sums Bet against eaeJi 
very far short of the amount staff'd by thirri- of their names. 

lasso, Fernandez, Zarate, and, indeed, every The pre.sident found an ingenious vwiy < f 

fiber writer on Hie subject, none ol ulioni rer uncrating several of his followers, by 

tstirnate it at lees than a inilljvii of pfsof. bestowing On *110111 the hands ol the rifli 

Jhit Oarav antes, from whom £ have taken it, widows of the cavaliers who had perl.shed 

copies the 01 iginal att of partition pi. served 111 the war. The inclinations of the ladies 

in tbe royal archives. Yet GarciUsso de la do not seem to have bt‘en always eonsulteAl 

Vega ouglit to have boon well Informed of in this politic arrangement. .See Garcilu**io, 

the value of these estates, which, according Com. Real , Porte *2, lib. (J, c.ip. C. 

to Iilm, f.ir exceeded the estimate givni hi 
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grateful to liis lieart that he felt he had deserved it. As he drew near the 
capital, the loyal inhabitants prei)ared to give hini a inagnilicont reception. 
The whole population came forth from the gates, led by the authorities of the 
city, with Aldana as corregidor at their head. Gasca rode' on a mule, dressed 
in his ecclesiastical robes. On his right, borne on a horse richly caparisoned, 
>\as the royal seal, in a box curiously cha.sed and ornamented. A gorgeous 
canopy of brocade was supported above his head by the officers of the muni- 
cipality, who, in their robes of crimson velvet, walked bareheaded by his side. 
Gay troops of dancers, clothed in fantastic dresses of gaudy-coloured silk, 
followed the procession, strewing flowers and chantiim verses as they went, in 
honour of the president. They were designed as emblematical of the difterent 
cities of the colony ; and they bore legends or mottoes in rhyme on their caps, 
intimating their loyal devotion to the crown, and evincing lunch more loyalty 
in their composition, it may be added, than poetical merit.*" In this'way, 
without beat of drum, or noise of artillery, or any of the rude accompaniments 
of wai‘, the good president made his peaceful entry into the City of the Kings, 
while the air was rent with the acclamations of the people, who liailed hini as 
their “ Father and Deliverer, the Saviour of their country ! 

Rut, liowever grateffil Miis homage to (xusca’s heart, h(‘ was not the man to 
wade his time in idle vanities. He now thought only by what means he could 
eiadicate the seeds of disorder which shot up so readily in this fruitful soil, and 
how he could place the authoiityof the government on a permanent basis.. 
By virtue of his office, he presided over the Royal Aiidienc(‘, the great judicial 
and, indeed, (Executive trilmnal of the colony ;* and he gave great despatch to 
the business, which had much acciiniula'ed during the late disturbances. In 
the unsettled state of proport}^, there Avas abundant subject for litigation ; but, 
fortunately, the new Audience was composed of able, upright judges, who 
laboured (liligently with their chief to correct the mischief caused by the mis- 
rule of their predecessors. 

Neither was Gasca unmindful of the unfortunate natives ; and he occupied 
himself earnestly with that diflicult problem, — the best means practicable of 
ameliorating theii condition. He sent a number of coumiissioners, as visitors, 
into dirtcrent parts of the country, whose business it was to inspect tlie eaco' 
mieuflas and ascertain the manner in which the Indians weie treated, by con- 
versing not only with the proprietors, hut with the natives themselves. They 
M'cre also to learn the nature and extent of the tributes paid in former times 
ly tlie vassals of the Jncas.*" 

fn this way a large amount of valuable information uas obtained, whicli 
enabled Gasca, with the aid of a council of ecclesiastics an<l jurists, to aigest a 
uniform system of taxation for the natives, lighter even than that imposed on 
them by the JVruvian princes. The president would gladly have relieved the 


FcrnaTulc'Z luiH colloctcd tlu-sp Howorsof 
colonial j)oesy, vliicli prove that the oM 
('iiiiquerois A\ore mucli less expert \\iih the 
pen than with the swoul. I list del IViu, 
J‘urte 1, Mb. 2, cap. C.'l. 

•• File recihiinleiito niui Roleniiie, coii 
nnivort^al alogria del JHiehlo, por verse lihre 
de Tininos; i toda la Uentc, a voces, iK-ndeeia 
al I’lvslilento, i le llainaban: Tadro, llestau- 
ludor, i I’aeiHcodor; dando gracias a Dios, por 
haver \engado las injurias hechas a mi Divinu 
Magestad." ITerrer.i, Hist. geiH'ral, dec. H, 
111) 4, cap. 17. 

‘•'“Kl Treisidente (he’ci nianil » \ i'-- t.ir 


todas las provmcias y rejiartimiontos de.ste 
loyno, liotiibrando para cllo personas de 
uutoridud y de quien se tenia entendido quo 
tenian lonosoiniienlo de la tlcrra qiie sc les 
eiicargavan, qne ha de ser l.i principal cali- 
diul, ipie he ha buscar en la persona, ti (pilen 
.sc coinetc H(*mejjinte negocio despues que sea 
Ciistiana: lo scgnndo sc les dio instrnccion 
de lo cpie haulsn de aveiiguar, qno fuoroii 
miiclias cosas: el miniero. las haciendas, los 
tratos y grangerias, la calldad de la gente y 
de siia tleiras y coinan a y lo qne ilavan de 
tribiUo." Ondegardo, Ib l. I’rini , MS. 
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conquered races from the obligations of pei'sonal service ; but, on mature con- 
sideration, this was judged impracticable in the present state of the country, 
since the colonists, more esp^ially in the tropical regions, looked to the 
natives for the performance of labour, and the latter, it was found /rom expe- 
rience, would not work at all unless compelled to do so. The president, how- 
ever, limited the amount of service to be exacted, with gi’eat precision) so that 
it was in the nature of a moderate personal tax. No Peruvian was to be 
required to change his place of residence, from the climate to which he had 
been accustomed, to another, —a fruitful source of discomfort, as well as of 
disease, in past times. By these various regulations the condition of the 
natives, though not such as had been contemplated by the sanmtine philan- 
thropy of Las Casas, was improved ‘far more than was compatible with the 
craving demands of the colonists f and all the hrmness of tne Audience was 
required to enforce provi.sions so unpalatable to the latter. Still, they were 
enforced. Slavery, in its ino.st odious sense, was no longer tolerated in Pern. 
The terra “ slave ” was not recognized as having relation to her institutions ; 
and the historian of the Indies makes the proud boas^— it should have been 
qualified by the limitations 1 HSive noticed— that every Indian vassal might 
aspire to the rank of a freeman.*® 

Besides these reform.^, Gasca introduced several in the municipal government 
of the cities, and others yet more iinporhint in the mana#rement of the finances 
and in the niotle of keeping tlie accounts. By tliese ami other changes in the 
internal economy of tlie colony he placed the administration on a new basis, 
and greatly facilitated the way for a more sure and orderly government by his 
successors. As a final step, to secure the repose of the country after he was 
gone, he detached some of the more aspiring cavaliers on distant expeditions, 
trusting that they would draw olf the light and restless spirits who might 
otherwise gather together and disturb the public tranquillity : as we sometimes 
see the mists w hich liave been scattered by the genial inHuence of the sun 
become condensed and settle into a storm on his departure.*® 

Gasca had been now more than fifteen months in Lima, and nearly three 
years had elapsed siimp his first entrance into Peru. In that time he had 
accomplished the gi'eaFobjccts of his mission. When ho landed, he foutid the 
colony in a state of anarcliy, or rather organized rebellion under a powerful 
and popular chief. Ue cjxme without funds Or forces to support him. Thfe 
former he procured through the credit which he established in his good faith ; 
the latter he won over by argument and persuasion from the very persons to 
whom they had been confided by his rival. Tims he turned the arms of that 
rival against himself. By a calm appeal to reason he wrought a cliange in the 
hearts of the people ; and without costing a drop of blood to a single loyal 
subject he suppressed a rebellion which had menaced Spain with the loss of 
the wealthiest of her provinces. lie had punished the guilty, and in their 
s|)oils found the means to recompense the faitliful. He had, moreover, so well 
husbanded the resources of the country that he was enabled to pay off the 
large loan he had negotiated with the merchants of the colony for the expenses 
of the war, exceeding nine hundred thousand Ue Nay, more» by 


•• Pr^sidente I el Andleticia dieron 
tales ordeues que erte negocio se asentd, de 
nianera, qne para adelante no * platic5 mas 
CBto nombre de Esclavos, slno qtie la llbfertad 
ftte general por tddo el Eeino.** Ilertera, 
Hftit. general, dec. s, lib. B, cap. 7. 

*• MS. de Caravantes.— Gomaftt, Hist, dc 
las Indlas, cap. 187.— Feraandes. Hint, del 
Peru, Parle 1, lib. 2, .pap. 93-95.— Z irate. 


^p. 10. 

BQiAft djO dlparo» qbb 
pesos de Ofo, qtio se 

baiid haver gasUflo, d^e el Dla quo entrb , 
en Panam^ host^ qweee M Guerra, los 
quaicB temO pirdkados:^ Hetrera, Iiiet. 
general, dec. S. lib. 5, capi 7.— Zarate, Conq. 
del Peru, )lb. T, cap. 10. 


Conq. del Peru, lib. 7, 
“ »Reopgi6 
paie6 novecfeirtos mil 
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economy he had saved a million and a half of ducats for the government, 
which for aome years had received nothing from Peru ; and he now proposed 
to caiTy back this ac^ptable treasure to swell the royal coflfers.** All this had 
be^n accomplished without the cost of outfit or sala^. or aiuy charge to the 
crown except that of his own frugal expenditure.” Tue country was now in 
a state of tranquillity. Gasca felt that his work was done, and that^e was 
free to gratify his natural longing to return tp his native land. 

Before his departure he arranged a distribution of those repartimientos 
which had lapsed to the crown during the past year by the death of the in- 
cmnhents. life was short in Peru ; since those who lived by the sword^ if 
they did not die by the sword, too often fell early victims to the hardships 
incident to their adventurous career. Many were the applicants for tlie new 
1x>unty of government ; and, as among th«n were some of those who had been 
discontented with the former partition. Gasca was assailed by remonstrances, 
and sonietimes by reproaches couched in no very decorous or respectful Ian- 
gauge. But they had no power to disturb his etiuanimity : he patiently listened, 
and replied to all in^^ mild tone of expostulation best calculated to turji 
away wrath ; “ by thSf victory over himself," says an old writer, “ acquiring 
more real glory than by all his victories over nis enemies.”*^ 

An iuciueiit occurred on the eve of his departure, touching in itself, and 
honourable to the parties concerned. The Indian cacimies of the neighbouring 
country, niindful of the great benefits lie had rendered their people, presented 
him with a considerable (luantity of plate in token of their gratitude. But 
Gasca refused to receive it, though in doing so he gave much concern to the 
Peruvians, who feaied they had unwittingly fallen under his displeasure. 

Many of the principal colonists, also, f'om the same wish to show their sense 
of his important services, sent to him, after he liad einl)arked, a magnificent 
donative of fifty thousand gold Castellanos, ‘‘ As ho had taken leave of Peni,” 
they said, there could be no longer any ground for declining it." But Gasca 
was as decided in his rejection ot this present as he had been of the other. 
“ He had come to the country,” he remarked, “ to serve tiie king and to secure 
the* blessings of peace to the inhabitants ; and now that, by the favour of 

g eaven, he had been permitted to accomplish this, he nould not dishonour 
e cause by any act that might throw suspicion on the purity of Jus motives.” 
notwithstanding his refusal, the colonists contrived to secrete the sum of 
twenty thousand castellanos on board of liis vessel, with the idea that, once 
in his Qwn country, with his mission concluded, the presiilent^s scruples would 
be removed. Gasca did^ indeed, accept the donative, for he felt that it would 
be* ungracious to send it back; but it was only till he could ascertain the 
relatives of the donors, when he distributed it among the most needy.” 

Having now settled all his afiairs, the president committed the government, 
until the arrival of a viceroy, to his faithful partners of the Royal Audience, 
and in January, 1050, he embarked with the royal treasure on board of a 
Squadron for Panama. He was accompanied to the shore by a mimei*ons 

* Aviendd pagado el Preaidentc las (MS. de Curavantes.) Gasca, it appears, was 
tOitolf de la. que .fUcron muchas, most exact in keeping the accounts of Ills 

4 M. y Ip llevd consigo 264,422 disbursoments for the expenses ot himself 

BftTWsdCi Plata, que d sels ducados vaiierou and household, from the lUne he embarked 

1 %[Ibn* 688,332 Udeados.*' MS. de Cara< for the colonies. % 

van tea. ** ** Kn lo qual hlzo mas que en veneer 

tub6 at qolao salario Si Presidente y ganar todo aquel Vq^rlo* porqiio fue 

na<([ii.a1nn gnin li nn riryi‘irin- veocersc assl proprio.*’ Qaicilosao, Com. 

fa» CBeiaiPS mlea lo necesarlo Real, Parte 2, lib. 6, cap. 7. 

^diDmal mielshda»qua como pareze do los Fernandez, Hist, del ]*era, Paite 1, lib. 

quadernos de su gaeto fu4 may modorado.” 2, rap. 85. 
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croAvdof tlic inhabitants, ca\aliers ajul common peonle, persons of all ages and 
conditions, ^vllo followed to take tlioii* last look of ttieir benefactor and watch 
with straining eyes the vessel that bore him away from their land. 

Ilis voyage >\as prosperous, and early in Maich the president reached his 
destined port. He stayed there only till he eonld muster horses and mules 
sutticient to carry the treasure across the mountains ; for he knew that this 
part of the country abounded in wild, predat(»ry spirits, A\ho would be sorely 
tempted to some act of violence by a knowledge of the wealth which he had 
A\ith him. Ihishin^ forward, therefore, he crossed tin* rugged Isthmus, and, 
after a painful march, arrived in safety at Nomhve de J)ios. 

The event justihed his apprehensions. He had been gone but three days 
^> 1101^1 rutiian horde, after murdering the Bi-'^hop of (Guatemala, broke into 
Panama with the design of infliclfiig the same fate on the president and of 
seizing the booty. No sooner were tlie tidings coninuinicated to Giiaca than, 
with his usual energy, he levied a force and piepared to march to the relief of 
the invaded caiutal. " Hut Fortune or, to speak moic correctly, Providence - 
favoured him here, as usual ; and on the eve of his departure lie learned that 
the marauders hml heen met liy the citizens and discomfited with great 
slaughter. Ihshimding his forces theiefoie, ho ecpiipjjed a fleet of nimdeen 
vessels to transport hini'.elf and the royal tioa.^im* to Spain, where he arrived 
in safety, entering the harbour of Seville aftei a little more than four years 
from the period when lu* liad sailed from the same jiort.®" 

Great was the sensation tliKKiehont the c(nintry caused hy Ids arrival. Men 
could hardly believe that r(‘^ults so momentous had been accomplished in so 
short a time by a single individual, a i>oor ecclesiastic, wlio, unaided by the 
government, bad by hi.- own strength, as it wcue, pul down a rebellion which 
bad so long set the arms of Spain at defiance ! 

The ein]»erorwas absent in Flanders. He was overioved on leai'idng the 
complete success of (Jasca's mission, and not less satisfu'd with the tidings of 
the treas ire he had laoiight with hiu»; for the (‘xdiei.ner, rarely filled to 
overflowing, had heen exhausted by the recent tioublcs in Germany. Charles 
instantly wrote to the prcNident, re<juiiim* his jui'semeat courb that he mighi; 
learn from liis own |j]>s tin* paiticulars of his e\peditu)n. Gasea, accordingly, 
attended by a numcroi'> ictinue of noblcii ami (avaliers, — for who does not 
pay liomage to liim whom the king doiighleth to honour ?— embarked fft 
Paroelona, and, after a favoiiiabic voyage, jOincd the court in Flanders. 

He was received hy Ins loyal mastei', who fully appreciated his services, in a 
manner mo.st grateful t(' his feelings ; and not long afterwards he was raised 
to tlie bishoprii; of J’alen(ia,--a mode of acknowledgment best suited to his 
character and deserts. Here he nMuained till lofil, when he was jiroinoted to 
the vacant see of {"vnenza. The lest (»f Ins days he passed peacefully in the 
ilischarge of his (*pisc()j>al fm.ctions, hououn'd by his sovereign, and enjoying 
the admiration and lesjnrt of his conntiymen.®’ 

In Ids retireimmt he was still eonsnlt^d by the government in matters of 
importance relating to the Tmlics. The disturbances of that unhappy land 
were renewed, though on a nuich smaller scale than before, soon after the 
president’s d(*pai tiire. I’liey wm c chiefly caused liy discontent with the reparti- 
hientoa, and \\ith the constancy of the Audience in enforcing the benevolent 

MS. i\i- CaravrtTitos. — riomara, IHsl. «Ig ' Horrorn, Hist, general, dec. 8, lib. 0, 

I ulijis, cap ls3 — I'VrnvUulp/, ‘K*I rap 17. — MS. de Cara vantes.—Gomara, Hist, 

rartr lib. 1, c.'ip. m — Zaials tic las fmlios, cap. 182 .~Femaiidez, Hist, del 

del I’ern, lib. 7, cap. IJ — lloircT'c. Ih^t IViu, i’arte *2, lib. 1, cap. 10. — Zarate, Conq. 
gen rai, eb e s, hb 0 cap 17 dc-l Peru, lib. 7, cap. 13. 
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restrictions as to the personal services of the natives. But these troubles sub- 
sided, after a very few years, under the wise rule of the iArendozas,~two 
successive viceroys of that illustrious house which has given so many of its 
sons to the service of Spain. tJndtM* their rule the mild yet determined policy 
was pursued of whicli (Jasca had set the exam]jlo. The ancient distractions 
of the country v.ere permanently luvaled. With peace, prosj)erity returned 
within the borders of Peru ; and the consciousness of the beneficent results 
of his labours may have shed a ray of satisfaction, as it did of glory, over the 
evening of the jiresident’s life. 

That life was brought to a close in Novemlicr, 1507, at an age, probably, not 
far from tlie one fixed by the sacicd writer as the term of human existence.®* 
lie died at Valladolid, and was buried in the church of Santa Maria Magda- 
lena, in that city, which he had built and ftlierally endo\Ned. Jlis monument, 
surmounted by tlie sculptured efiigy of a ])riest in his sacerdotal robes, is still 
to be seen there, attracting the admiration of the traveller by the heautyof its 
e.xeeution. The banners taken from (lonzalo Pizario on the field of Xaquixa- 
guana were suspended over his toml), as the trophies of his memorable mission 
to Peru.®''* The banners have long since inouMered into dust, Avith the remains 
of him who slept beneath them ; but the memory of his good deeds will 
einlure for ever.'"’ 

(lasca was plain in person, and his countenance was far from comely. He 
wa.s awkward and ill propoi tinned ; for his limbs iveie too long for his body, - 
so that when he rode he a[)i)eared to lu* much shoiter than he really was.^^ 
Uis dress was humble, his manners simple, and there was nothing impoMiig 
in his presence.. Hut, on a neaivi int(*rc.'iirsc, there was a charm in his dis-' 
course that efiaced every unfavourable 'mpression t>iodiiccd by his exterior, 
and won the hearts of his hearers 

The president’s character may be thought to have been sufficiently jiortrayed 
in the history already given of his life. It piesenled a combination of (jualilies 
which generally serve to neutralize each other, but which were mi.xed in such 
proportions in him as to give it additional strength. He was gentle, yet 
lesolutc ; by nature intrepid, yet preferring to roly on the softer arts of jioluy. 
He was frugal in his ]»er.s(»iial expenditure, and economical in the public, yet 
caring nothing for riches on his ow n account, and never stinting his bounty 
when the public good re(piir(‘d it. He was benevolent and placable, yet could 
deal sternly with the imjieniteiit offender ; lowly in his dej>ortment,*yct with 

I liuvo mot itii no acoonnt of tlio yoar ino^t •n>tniniii'«liO(I slatosiuon in the Ilntisli 
in which (Ia‘5oii wtiJ h<»in ; hut an iii'^oi ]>a)lMni(‘nt (See lioul Uronghum’s sjioecli 
on his poilrait in tho 'ftoiisty of St 'Maiy <»n the* inaltri'ainif nt ttl tlio North Aineriian 

Magdalene at V.ill.ulolul, lioin wImlU the coluinoa, Fehnnirv, IsH ) The enlightened 

oiigiiiving preli-vii to tlii«, Miluiue is taken, Spaniard ol oiii »l.iy, \nIio eonteraplatos with 

stales that ho diod in ITjCh, at tlio age of sonow the oxoc^st's ooiiMiilttcd by his country- 

B ‘venty-ono, 'I’his is pi ilctfly coiiM-tfMit nion of the Mxtornth coniuiy in the Now 

with tlie time ot lilo at wlnoli lio had Woild. may let 1 an honest pride that in this 

IMohably urrivftl \\heii we find him a collo- tornpany ul dark ppinls* hliould bo found one 

giate at SalamaiuM, in the yoar l.'i22. to whom the piesont goiioratioii may liirri as 

"XTurid on Valladolid, dondo timnd«» to tho hrigl.tost model ol integiity and wisdom, 

enterrar au ciirrpo on la Iglosia do la advo- “Kia niny prqiieho de cuerpo con 

cacion de la Magilaicna, que hizo cdificar en ostraiia hochiiia, que de la cintura aba.xo 

nquella ciudad, dondo sc pusierun lus vaiideias tenia tanto ciiorpu, como qualquier.i hombro 

que gand 6 , Gonzalo Pi/arro." IMS. de t\ira- alto, y do la cintura al hombro no tenia vna 

vaiitCK. tcrcia. Andaiido a cauailo jiarescia a vn mas 

The memory of his a^llie^onlents has not poqiiefio do lo quo era, porquo todo era 

been left entirely lo the care of the historian. pionias : de rostro era niuy feo : pevo lo que 

It is but a few years since the character and la naluraleza lo nego de lus doles del cuerpo, 

administration of Gasca formctl the subjert sc los tloblb en los del amnio ” Garcilas&o, 

of an elaborate panegyric Irom one of tho Com U'al, Tai te 2, lib. s, c ij' y. 
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a full measure of that self-respect which springs from conscious rectitude of 
purpose ; modest and unpretending, yet not shnnking from the most dithcidt 
enterprises ; deferring greatly to others, ye^ in the last resort, relying mainly 
on himself ; moving with deliberation,— imtiently waiting his time,— but, when 
that came, bold, prompt, and decisive. 

Gasca was not a man of genius, in the vulgar sense of tliat term. At least, 
no one of his intellectual powers seemed to have received an extraordinary 
development, beyond what is found in others. He was not a great writer, nor 
a great orator, nor a gieat general. He did not affect to be either. He com- 
mitted the care of his military matters to military men ; of ecclesiastical, to 
the clergy ; and his civil and judicial concerns he reposed on the members of 
the Audience. lie was not one of those little great men who aspire to do 
everything themselves, under the conviction that nothing can be done so well 
by others. But the president Vv^as a keen judge of character. Whatever might 
be the office, he selected the lie^t man for it. He did more. He assured him- 
self of the fidelity of his agents, presided at their deliberations, dictated a 
general line of policy, and thus infused a spirit of unity into their plans whiclr 
made all move in concert to the ficeomplibhmeiit of one grand result. 

A distinguishing fcaiure of his mind \ias his common sense, — the best sub- 
stitute for genius in a ruler \\lio has the destinies of his fellow -men at his 
disposal, and more indispensable than genius itself. In Gasca the different 
mialities were blended in such harmony that there was no room for excess.. 
They seemed to regulate each other. While his syinpathy with mankind 
taught him the nature of their wants, his leason sugge.sted to what extent 
^ these ivere capable of relief, as well as the best mode of effecting it. He did 
not waste his strength on illusory schemes of benevolence, like Las Casas, on 
tile one hand ; iior did he coi ntcuance the selfish policy of the colonists, on 
the other. Ho aimed at the f>racticablc, — the gi eaiest good practi^WWe. 

In accomplishing Ins objocts, he disclaimed force emially with frauds He 
trusted foi success to liis power over the convictions of his hearers ; and the 
source of this power was the confidence he inspired in his own integrity. 
Amidst all the calumnies of faction, no imputation was ever cASt on the 
integrity of Gasca.** No w^oiider that a virtue rare sliould be of high price ' 
in Peru. * 

There are some men whose characters have been so wonderfully adapted to 
the peculiar crisis in w'hich they appeared that they seem to have been 
specially dc-igiicd tor it by Providence. Such was Washington in oiir own 
county, and Gasca in Peru. We can conceive of individuals with higher 
qualities, at least with Jiighcr intellectual qualities, than belonged to either of 
tliese great men. But it was the wonderful conformity of their characters to 
the exigencies of tlieir situation, the perfect adaptation of the means to the 
end, that constituted the secret of tJieir success,— that enabled Gasca so 
gloriously to crush revolution, and Washington still more gloriously to 
achieve it. 

Gasca’s conduct on his first coming to the colonies affords the best illustra- 
tion of his character. Had he come backed by a military array, or even 
clothed in the paraphernalia of authority, every ficart and hand would have 
been closed gainst him. But the humble eccleftiastioi^excitod ao appi^hen- 
^ipii ; and ibis enemies wdl'e already disarmed bbfoie he had bc^n liis ap- 

* * Fuc tan reca^o y cstremaUt) cn csta todo esso, Jamas nodle del, nl so8pech^; 
%irtud, que puesto que de muclios quedft mal qua on csto, ni otra M vuiesso monido 

qulKto, quando del Peril se partlo para Ki- por codlcla.'' Fernandes, Hlet. del Pern, 
por ol repartimiento que hiso: con rorte 1, lft>. 3, cap. 00. 
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proaches. Had Gasca» impatient of Hinojosa’s tardiness, listened to the 
'snggestions of those who advised his seizure, he would have brought his cause 
into jeopardy by this early display of violence. But he wisely cliose to win 
over his enemy by operating on This conviction. 

In like manner, he awaited his time for making his entry into Peru, He 
suffered his communications to do their Work in the minds of the people, and 
was careful not to thrust in the sickle before the harvest was ripe. In thus 
Way, wherever ho went, everything was prepared for his coming ; and when 
he set foot in Peru the country was already nis own. 

After the dark and turbulent spirits with which we have l»eeu hitherto 
occupied, it is refreshing to dwell on a character like that of Gasca. In the 
long procession which has passed in review before us, wo have seen only the 
mau-dad cavalier, brandishing his bloody lance and mounted on his war-horse, 
riding over the helpless natives or battling with his own friends and brothers ; 
fierce, arrogant, and, cruel, urged on by the lust of gold or the scarcely more 
honourable love of a bastard glory. Mingled with these qualities, indeed, we 
have seen sparkles of the chivalrous and romantic temper which belongs to 
the heroic age of Spain. But, witli some honourable exceptions, it was the 
scum of her chivalry that resorted to Peru and took service under the banner 
of the PizaiTOs. At the elo^e of this long array of iron warriors we behold 
the poor and humble missionary coming into the land on an errand of mercy 
and everywhere proclaiming the glad tidings of peace. Nor warlike tnimpct 
heralds nis approach, nor is his course to be tracked by the groans of the 
wounded and the dying. Cl’Iic means he employs are in perfect harmony with 
end. His weapons are argument and mild persuasion. It is the reason " 
hj? would conquer, not the body. He ms his way by conviction, not by 
violence. It is a mora' victory to wliicli lie aspires, more potent, and liappily 
more pcn^ient, than that of the blooil-stained conqueror. As he tnns 
calmly and imperceptibly, as it were, comes to bis great results, he may 
remind us of the slow, insensible manner in which Nature works out her great 
changes in the material world, that are to endure when the ravages of the 
hurricane are passed away and forgotten. 

' With the mission of Gasca terminates the history of the Conquest of Peru. 
Tho Conquest, indeed, strictly terminates with the suppression of the Peruvian 
revolt, when the strength, if not the spirit, of the Inca race was crushed for 
^ver. The reader, however, might feel a natural curiosity to follow to its 
wose tho fate of the remarkable family who achieved the Conquest. Nor 
would the story of the invasion itself be complete without some account of 
the civil wars which grew out of it ; which serve, moreover, as a moral com- 
u;ientary on preceding events, by showing that the indulgence of fierce, 
unbridled passions is sure to recoil, sooner or latei’, even in this life, on tho 
heads of the guilty. 

, It is true, indeed, that the troubles of the country were renewed on tlie 
departure of Gasca. The waters had been too fearfully agitate<l to be stifled 

once into a calm ; but they gradually subsided under the temperate rule of 
his successors, who wisely profited by his policy and example. Thus the 
hifiticnce of the good president remained after he was withdrawn from the 
scene qf his labours, and Pern, hitherto so distracted, continued to enjoy. its 
large a share of repose as any portion of tho colonial empire of Spain. With 
the benevolent mission of Gasca, tlicn, the historian of the Conque.'^t may be 
permitted to terminate his labours.— with feelings not tjnlike those of the 
t^el!^ t^o, having^ Jong journeyed among the dreary forests and dangerous 

in tranquillity and peace. 
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gURtin (le Zfliate— a Ijighly respecUblo 
»|Uy, frequpnt1> cited m the later portion 
work — was CtmtatUfr de Jfe^ciedes, 
tojrtroller of Accounts, for Castile This 
4^cebc Ailed fot flfteen years, after w^l^h 
llo ^aa sent by the go\ ernment to Peru to .ex- 
«1^1iieinto the state of the colonial flnanpes, 
whidi had been greatly deranged by the 
recent troitl^cs, and to bring them, it poaathle* 
^ into order 

Zarate w ent out acc ordingly in the train of 
the V iccroy Blasco ufie/ and found himself, 
through the pasSlons of his iniprudt iit leadf>i, 
cntau|{Ud, soon aftei his arrival, in the in 
cxtricable meshes of civil discoid In the 
Struggle which ensued he remaiurd with the 
Koyal Audience, and we And him m 1 inia, 
on the approach of (lonzalo Pirarro to that 
ca^tal, when Zarate was deputed by the 
judges to wait on tbc insurgent chief and re 
quire him to disband his trooflb and w ithdi iw 
to hla owi estates I ho historian executed 
the mission, for which he seems to have had 
little relish, and which ccrLiinly was not 
w ithout dangei Irom this penud veraidy 

hesarof him in the troubled seems tint i nsued 
He probably took no further part fn aAaira 
than was ab^lutely forced on him by citcum- 
stances , but the unfavourable Iiearing of his 
remark’s on Qun/olo Pi/airo intimate tint, 
however he mny have been dlaeontonted with 
the copduct of the v leeroy, he did pot counte- 
nance fui' a moment the criminal ambition of 
hte ftval The times were cir*aiuly unpro- 
pitious to the execution of tin Huanclal le 
somis for whUh Zarate had come to l%ru 
Bttt he showed so much real devotion to the 
inll^^Bets of tho crown that the emperor, on 
hleltctnro, sif^nlAedhissatistactiuTi b> making 
Iqm iSlapeiintehdeDt of the l<iiianeea la 

TlkMm 

s^n after h s arrival in Peru ho seems to 
l«w» conceived the Idea of making hn country - 
I90n at home acquainted with the stirring 
events paiketng m the rolonv, which, moro- 
4>ycr» afforded some striking passages for the 
ekUil^ of the historian \lthough heeolleeted 
ilbt<»and diaries, as be telU us fur this pur- 
pose he did not d ire to avail InmSelt of them 
till his rctuni to (. ostile “ I or to li t v c brgun 
tile history in Peru, he sa^s, ‘would have 
alone been enough to put inv tife in j< opardy , 
atnee a certain commander, named f raiu Iscu 
lie Carbajal, threatened to take vengeance on 
any one who should be so rash as to attempt 
the relation of his exploits, — far less <leserving, 
as thty were, to he placed on record than to 
be consigned to eternal oblivion Jn this 
same commander the reader will readily rc- 
rognite the veteran lieu tenant of (rouzalo 
IMzarro 

On his return home, Zarate set about the 
compilation of his work Hl#Arst purpose 
was to conAiie it to the events that followed 
the arrival of Fiasco Nufio/ , but be soon 
found that to make these intelligible he must 
traie tbc stream of history higher up tow arris 
Its sour es He accordingly enlarged hi pi iti, 



4Qdt beginning with the dlBcdvei;2P of PeCilt 
an entire view of the ia\fl 

occupation of the couptiy, 
tAh narrative down to the 
mls<tibn tor the earlier poitfoD of ' 
he relied on the accounts of persons 
a leading part Ip the events He 
mor6 summarily of this portion than 
in which he himself was both a spccta 
an actor, where his Ustiuidtijl, consM^hg: 
the advautages IHs position gave him mr JH* ' 
formation. Is of the highest value 
Alcerlo, in bis JitbUoteca Avurtcarm^ 
speaks (A Zarate’s work os ** ooiitalnlng pineli 
that Is good, but as not entitled to the proiiO 
<>1 exactness ” He wrote under the io0uenO0 
of ptrt 3 heat, which necessarily operatee ^ 
warp the fairest mind somewhat fi^m m” 
natural bent 1* or this w e must make allows 
incr in penHng accounts of conAlctimc 
I iitlev But then ih no intention, apparentl^o 
to turn th( truth aside in support of bis UWfltt. 
causi^, and his access to the best sources 
knowledge often supplies us with particulars 
not within the leacli of other chromclen*i- 
Ills nariative Is siasoned, moreover, ww 
sensible riAtetions and passing con^paiits, 
that open gleams of light irito tb^e dark r 
passages of that eventful period Yet 
»t>lc of the author can make but mod^t^ 
pretensions to the praise of elegance ur ea — ^ 
ness , while the seiiteiicea run 
tedious, interminable length whiUh beloUL 
to the gairnlous compositions of the regular 
thoroiighbrtd cbiomclet ot the,oldeii time 
I he pciRonalities necessarily iiieIdeot..9^« 
oi b sb to such a work led its author to OlkilM 
lium publication, at b nst during bis life. »<Ky 
the jealous spirjt of the C^tilian cavalier, 
eeiisuri ” ho says, “bowovei light, is re- 
garded with Indigqatiou, and even praise is 
rarely dealt out in a mi asuro satisfactory to 
tin snb)ect of it.'* And be expresses liis con- 
viction that those do wisely who allow theivu 
urcounts of their own times to repose in the 
quiet security of manuscript till the genera- 
tion that is to bo affected by them has passed 
awaj Ills own manuscript, however, was 
submitted to the emperor, and It received 
such commendation irom this royal authority 
that Zarate, plucking up a more courag^U^ 
spirit, consented to give it to the press It 
accordingly appeared at Antwerp, in 1965, in 
octavo, and a second edition was printed In 
folio at bcville, in 1577 It has since been 
incorporated in Barcia s valuable collection , 
and, whatever indignation or displeasure it 
may have excited among contemporaries, 
who smarted ut der the author’s censure or 
felt themselves defrauded of their legitimate 
guoidoii, Zarate's vvork has taken a permanent 
rank among the qiost respectable authonties 
for a hlstoi y if the time 
The name of Zarate naturally suggeests that 
of Femande/, for both were labourers in the 
same AeW of history Diego ^emandCz de 
PalenclR, or PaZenlttio, as be Is usually called, 
from the place of bis birth, came ov er to Peru 
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.putkte ill llio ro^al 
’ 'Utbo ittSutmcUuns lU&t brMire 
return to Castile Amidst 
oicae«Mrations be found leisuieto 
^.jtials w a history of tlu period, 
to tPas |vu thcr urgtd by tlie \ icero^ , 
*«r<ltos Oaficto, wbo bestowed 
Urteltoins. the post ot Chronickr 
Ibis xnaik's^f coiij^dence in his 
Jfihiplidty Iniliimtes higher atMiriBients 
in j^Mmle4 than might be inferred Jrom 
timbiunble station that he occupied vritli 
tiM IrUits of his researches tiro soldier- 
retuiued to *>pain, and after a 
tloM^ Qompl ted his narrative of the insurrec- 
l^niV^il^ron 

V Tto matiuseript was seen by the President 
o|^m CoUticil of the Indies and he was so 
wfth its execution that he urgo<l 
ttojiAUthor to write the acrount, lii like 
igaiK|Mer« of Qonzalo Pi/airo s rebellion and of 
tile £finit istratioii of Oasoa ihe hhtoiian 
wlvfhrther stimut ited, as he mentions 1 1 Ills 
*clMfodtH>n to Philip tho S i ud, by ihr 
a gneidou from that uionaich on 
Hie dbol^tion pf his labours,— a \ < ly propei 
as pollHc promise, but i\hich tne\i 
1WM'%^ggests the Idea of an inflnenco ii it 
^er fa>ourable to histoi o im 

ely Ifor will such an inference kn 
ftijtbbfither at \ariance Aiirh tiuth , for, 
i the niirmtlve of Feinandt? etudious1\ 
a&hlMtathe royal <;auee m the most t ivomable 
aspect td*' the reada it do s scanty Justice to 
of the oppo*iite pirtj it wouU 
ikl^W'^et, indeed, that an apology for re- 
limmi should be found in thtr pages of a loyal 
peiisioner, but theio arc always mitigating 
cJrcamstancOSr ^ hich ho\iu>or wo may con 
tfeinrt tliP guilt, ina> serve to lessen oui 
in^gnation tow aids the guilt> Thoso cit 
cnmttances an not to be found in the prt(,es 
I'einandcr It la unfortunate for the 
historian of such eaentsthat it is so difHcult 
to fltid one dt^Kiscd to do c\cii Justice to tlic 
blalibi of the Unsuccessful lebel '^ct the 
Ipca Carcflnsso h is m t shrunk from this in 


the oaue of iTou/alo Pi^i w , auJ even GoaaaH 
l^gli living under tbo s^^sdow^ or ih 


Uib sunshine, of the court, ha$ o^to^^Vy 
4 |i^ 0 dtured a genet ous pro^st ip h|s torndf, * 
countenance thus afford^ to fvrAubfki/ 
nlpk^o highest quartet c^ned to hkii th^ 
fountains of Intel tlgcuce,<-at lek«[t>, 
ttot^W^niment side of the quarrel Besides 
nttrsoual communication with the royalfst 
leaders, he bod access to their correspondence, 
diaries, and official documents He indus- 
triously profited by bis opportunities, and 
his narrative, taking up the story of the re 
belllon hrom its birth, continues to Its final 
extinction and the end of Gaecas adniiqiE 
tratlou Thus the Fifbt Part of woik, as 
It was now caljed, was brou^it do#n to the 
commencement of the Second, and ^he whole 
presented a complete picture of the dtetrac 
tions of the nation, till a new order of things 
was introduced, and tranquillity was pfr- 
nianently entablished throughout the country 
1 he (I ctlon is sufficiently plain not 
aspiring to rhetorical beauties beyond the 
leach ot its author and out of keeping with 
the simple charaeter of a chronicle Ih 
sentences ore ai ranged with more att than in 
most of the unwieldy compositions of tlu 
time and, while there is fio atteidpt st 
erudition or philosophic spCcula^U. the cm 
1 ent of ei ents hows pn In an orderly diarmer 
olembb prolix, it iktrue, hut Tetavtng A ^ai 
ind Inlelligible ImpUtssloii Of^ ^ 
reader No history Of Ihatperttid C!;^)(g#s 
with it in the conioususda Ot its 4^1 

it bos accordingly been rhNdted ter «tter 
complleis as an inekbatiSitbm reservotr foi 
tho supply ol tbcir own * clrAini 

stance that may be thodgmOT itSalf to b^ar 
no slight testimony to tiia<gei|e]nsl Bdelity, as 
well as fulness, cf tto liamativo I'll! 
C hronlcle of Femandev, thus arranged hi two 
parts, under the general title of JF!f9tvr%a tM 
Pet w, was given to the worW In the amtorS 
liietime, at Seville, m 16)), In one volume, 
folio, being the edition used in life prepara- 
tHM jftliHwcrk 
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No. ]. — See p. I I. 

DKSCRirTiox ur the uuvai. piioditEssEs or the in( as ; extracted from 

SVUAUEXTo’s RELACION, MS. 

(TIio onViiuil nj.TUiiscript, Mhicli was copied for Lord Kingsboroii^li s 
valuable collcctiou, is in the Jiibrary of the Escorial.J 

f>uan(lo cn tirmpo th' pa/ -.i^au loa ^ nj^.as ;i Mvit.ir mi Ki‘\ ho, i lUMilaii quo ilaiii por cl con 
gnui luajostad stMifados cti iica .tndus aiiimdas sohiv uuos p.ilor, lihos largos, de maiicra e^cc- 
IfUto^ eugasrada.s on oro y aigj'iin na, j de Lks anda-' dos au‘r»s altos Ijoclio.s dc oro, crig.i- 

^ta^ll)S on pipdras prcciosas : caiaii lunsinanifts algo largas pfjr todas las audu'', de tal niaiiciM 
que las < iihnau todas, y siuo era queiiendu •'! quo iba detitro, no podia sci \i.sto, in alzabaii las 
mantas si no oia ruuiKlo entiaba > i>.ilia. taiita eia su i stimacuai ; y paia qiic le entraae aire, y 
el pudieso vei cl cainiiio, lia\u on las mantas hidios algunos agiijeros hechos por todas pnites. 
En estas andas hubia riqucv-a, y eti algiitias estab i csculpido el iSol y la luiia, y cu otras uiris 
tulcbras graiides ondadas y niios rorno bast<me‘ pie las atiavesabaii Esto traldaii por eticim.i 
j)or annas, y estas andas las llo\ubau eii oui)» > de lus Si nore.s, lus mayores y mas piiricipalc'^ 
del Ue\ no, y nijuel (pic i las con ellas niidaba, aquel se ti iii.* poi mas onrailo y j>or uius fabore- 
rldo. En lededor de las andas. a la ila, iba la guardi.i del P.ey eon lo.s aiqiieios y alabardeios, 
y dclante ibaii cinco mil liondeio', y detras veiiian olros tanto’- Lanceros con sus Capitancs, y 
por lo8 lados del oainino y por cl mesmo camino iban coiiedoies Tides, desonbrieiido lo quo 
liabla, y a\isaiido la Ida del Scfior ; y acndi.i tanta geiite j»oi lo \er, qiic paiceia que todos los 
ccirosy laderas estaba Ihuio <le ella v tod<»s lc<la\au las \endiciones, aUamlo alaridos, y gnta 
grande u sn iisan/a, llamandole. Am ha otmiajo imlu hirnanip(na})alln apotnro pa 4 :fui ramlm 
Iwlla VuUei/, <1110 en nucstia lengtu dim “Muy grande y podcioso Seiioi, hijo del Sol, tu S(do 
eres Sebor, t<jdo cl mundo te oya en \eidad,” y sin csto le declan otras cosa>^ mas alta*-', taiito 
que poco falt.d>a pava le udorar por Dios 'loilo ol c.imiiio ibau Yndios llimiu.iiuloi(\ de tal 
maiiera que ni yerba ni picdra no pan'Cia, muo to<lo linipio y burrido. Andaba cada dia ciutnf 
leguas, o 1<» (pie cl queria, paraba lo quo cia servido, paia cniender el csiado de mi neym?, oia 
ah'grcmente u los que con (pu'Jas le \ciJian, i cmcdiaiKlo, y ea^tigando a qinen liaeia injuslicias ; 
los quo con cllus iban no so <lcsinundaban a mnla ni salian uu paso del camino Lob naturales 
proveian a lo ncccsaiio, sin locual loliaviataucumphdocn los ilcpositos, quesobraba, y nliiguna 
cosa faltalia Per <londc iba, salian muclKis iiumbics y mujeres y iniuliaihos a scrvir personal- 
uicntc en lo que Ics era maiidado, y para liebar las caigas, los de uti pueblo las llebaban liasta 
de dondo los unos las fomaban 5’^ ios otio.s las dejaban, y coino cm uu <lla,y cuando luucbo 
dos, nr» lo sentiaii, ni tie olio recivi.in agravio uinguno. Pues yciulo el >ei’jor do csta inanera, 
eaniinaba por su tieira el tl- iiipo que le placia, viendo poi sus ojos lo que pamba, y proveyemlo 
lo quo cntoiidia que convenia, que todo i;ia t osas graiides c importantcs ; lo dial hecho, daba la 
buelta al Cu/eo, principal Ciudad do todo su iinpeno 


No. II. ;io. 

ACCOUNT OF THE OREAT ROAD MADE HV THE INCAS otJ.R THE Pl.ATFW, 
FROM l^nTO TO CUZCO ; E.XTRACTED FROM S.AR.M lEXTo’s RELACION, .M*^. 

Una (Ic las cosaa do que yo mas me adtiiire, coiilcuiplaudo y uoUndo las cosas dc estos 
llcynoH, flic pensar como y ile fiue nianera se pudicruu hacer camliios tan grandcs y sovervios 
oomoiHir el veinos, y (pto iuej-zas de liontbres hastnran a lo hacer, y ctqi que herramientas y 
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liiblrumeiitut puUientn ull.uiai' lu>> luoiiteB y quebraiilar las })eilas pura Imcorlos tan aiiclius y 
buciios cornu estaii ; por qtie me parece quasi el Eiuperador quisiese maudar liaccr otro camiiio 
ileal como el que M de) Quito al Cuzco 6 sale del Cuzco para ir A Chile, ciertamte creo,coa tudo 
hii poder, para ello do fuese poderuao, ul lUerzas de hombres lo pudieaen hacer, sino fueso con 
la ordcn tan grande que para ello los Yngas mandaron que Imbiese : por que ai fuera Camlnu 
de cinquenta leguas, u de ciento, 6 de doscientas, ee de creer que aunque la tlerra fuera mas 
aspera, no ee tiiblera en niiiclio con buetu dillgeucla hacerlo ; mas cstos eran tan largos quo 
bavlaalguno que tenia mas de mil y cien legoas, todo liecbado por sierras tan grandee yespanto- 
eas que por alguu.is partes mirando abajo se qoitaba la vista, y algunas de cstas Sierras derechaa 
y llenas de piedras, tanto que era menester cavar por las ladcras en pefia viva para bacer cl 
camino anebo y llano, todo lo qual bacian con fue^ y con sus picos ; iK>r otras lugares bavia 
subidas tan altas y asperas, que liacian desiie lo bajo escalones para poder sublr por ellos A lo 
mas alco, baciendo entre medias de ellos algunos descansos anchus para cl ropuso de la gente ; 
eo^otros lugares havla raontones de nievo quo eran mas de temer, y estos no en uu lugar slno en 
muebas partes, y no asl como quiera sino que no bit ponderado ni encarecido como ello es, ni 
como lo nemos, y por estas nieves y por dondc havla montafias, de arboles y cespedes lo bacian 
llano a empedrado si menester fuese. Los que leycreu cste Libro y bublcren estado en el Peru, 
miren el Cumino que bA desde Lima a Xauxa por las Sierras tan asperos do tluayacoirc y por 
las moutafias nsvadas dc Pavacara, y entenderdn los que li ellos lo oyeren si es mas lo que ellos 
vleren que no lo que yo chcrivo. 


No. 1 J f. — See i>. 30. 

oB.SEii\ i:i> uv the ixeAS ix theih coxquiwts ; takex FR0>t 

M.VRMIENTO’S llELAClOX, MS. 

Un.i 'le Us to-as do quo mas se ticne einbidla A o‘«tuM Sefiorcs, es eutender quan Won Hupierhn 
conquibtar tan grandos tiorras y jionerlas con nu prudoucla en tunta razon como los ^p^oles 
las Iiallaron quaiido por ellos fu/^ dcscubierto este ileyno, y de que esto »<*a asi muebas vezes me 
aruerdo yo estaudo en alguna Provincia indotnitn fuera de estos Jleyuos olr luego A los mesmos 
Kspafiolesya aseguro que st los Yngas anduvioran por aqui que otra cosa (dera esto, es decir 
110 conquihtaran los Yngas esto como to otro porque supieran servir y tributar, por manera que 
quanto A esto, conozida estA lu \entiija que nos bncen pues ron su orderi los gentes vivian con 
clla y crcciait en luuUiplicaclon, > de las Provincius esterilc.s bacian fertiles y abundUmtes en 
tauU manera y por tan galtina uideii como se diru, sieropre procurarc^ de bacer por bieu las 
(xwas y no por mal en el coralenzo de los negoclos, despues algunos Yngas bicicroo grandes 
castigus en muebas partes, pero antes todos afli man que fne grande con la benevolencia y ami* 
cicia que procursban el atraer li su scrvicio esta^ gentes, ellos salian del Cuzco con su gents y 
aparato de guerra y camlnaban con gran conciorto basta cerca de dondo ba\Ian de ir, y querlan 
coiiquistar, donde muy bastanteniente sc informaban del jKKler que tenlan los enemigos y dc 
las ayudas que pr><lr].in tencr y de quo pai te les podrian venir favores y por que Camino, y esto 
entendido por olios, procuraban por las vias A ello', ))o<«ibles estorvar que no fiieseu socorrld^ 
ora con doues grandes quo bacian ora con resistencias que ponian, entendlendo sin estodo mao- 
dtir bacer sus fuertes, los quales eran en Orro 6 ladera liecbos cn ellos clertas Cercos altas y 
largas, con su puerta cada una, porque perdida la una pudiesen pasarse a la otra y dc la otro 
basta lo Dias alto, y crabiabaii cr<aiicfjas dc los Confederados para marcar la tierra y ver los cj* 
ininos y cohocer del arte estaban aguardando y por dondc bavia mas mantcnimlento, Bavicudu 
por cl camiou que bavian do llovar y la ordcn con qnc iiavlan de Ir, embiabales mensageros 
proplos con ioh quales les embiaba u decir, que cl los qiierla tener por parientes y aliados, por 
tanto que cou bneu animo y corazon alegre se »illesen a lo rccevlr y recevirlo en su Provincia, 
para que en ella le sea dada la ol^dicncia como en las demas, y porq* lo hagan con vuluntad, 
embiaua presentes a los Sefiores naturales, y con esto y con otras buenosmaneras que teula cn* 
traron en muebas tierras sin guerra, en las quales manduban ii la geiite de guerra que con el 
iba quo no bidcsen dafio ni injuria Jiinguna ni robo ni fuerza, y h 1 mi tal Provincia no 
liavia mantenimlcnto mandaba que de otra parte se proveyese, porque d los iluebamontc 
venidos i su serviclo no les pareciese desde luego pesado su man^ y mmoctmlento, v el cono- 
cerle y aborrecerla^fueso on uu tiempo, y el en nlguna de estas Provliiolas no bavia gauado 
mandaba luego que les diesc por quenta tantas *<11 CavezoSi lo qual mandaban que miraseu 
mucho y con ello muHipllcusen para pvoberso do liana para sus Boms, y que no fbesen osados 
de comer ni niatar iiinguua cria por los afios y tiempo que les eefialal^ y el havla ganado y 
tenlan de otra oosa falta era lo mismo, y si estaban en Collados y arenales bten les bocian 
entender con buenas palabras que blclesen Puebloay Casas cu lo mas llano de los Sierras y 
laderas, y cqtno muebos no eran dfestros en culUbar las tierras abecavanles como Ig bavian de 
hacer fmpJuiendides en qua supiesen saear acequits y regar con elUs los Campos, en todo los 
bavian de proveer tan concertadament^ que qiiando entraba por amistad algiino de los Yngas en 
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I'ruviucias dc estas, cn brebc ticmpo quedaba talquo parcda utia y lus imtiiraleb icdabanla 
obedlcncia cunsintleudo quc aua drlcgadoa quedaaeii cn ellos, y mismo los *, en 

otras muchas quo eutraroii de guerra y por fucrza dc armas inandabaso quo Ifeu los niantenl- 
inientoa y Casas do los oncmlgos so hlcicsc poco dabo, diciendolcs cl presto serdn estos 
imestros como los quo ya lo spu ; oooio esto tcnfati conocido, procurabau q la guerrafuesc lamas 
livfanaqucserpudiese, no embargaiite quc cn muchos lugarew sc dlcrou grandes batallas, porque 
tudavia los uaturales de cllus queriaii conservarsc en la li vertad antigiia sin perder bus costutnbres 
y Rellgiou por tomar otras estrafias, mas duraiido la guerra slcmprc havian los Yngas lo inejor, y 
vencl^s no lbs destrulaii de nuebo, antes mandaban restltuhir los Presos si algunos bavla y cl dcs- 
IK)jo y ponerlos eu poseslon de sus haciendas y s^lorio, amonestandoles que no qiderau ser locos 
cn tener contra su rersona Ileal comi^tenclas ui dejar su ainistarl, antes querlan sor sus amigos 
como lo son los ComarCanos suyos, y diciendolcs esto, daban les algunas mugercs bermosas y presas 
ricas de l^ana 6 de metal de oro, con estas dadivas y buenus palabras ^via las voluntadcs do todos» 
dc talmaneia que sin ningun temor los huidos d los monies sc bolviaii it sus Casas y todos deja* 
ban las armas y el quo mas voces vela al Vnga se tenia por mas bien aventurado y dichilBo. 
Los Bcilorios iiunca los tirabau u los naturales, d todos mandaban unos y otros quc por Dios ado- 
ruscu cl Sol ; sus demas religioucs y costumlu’cs no sc las prohlvian, poro niandahanles que w 
governaseu por las Leyos y costumbres quc sc gtivernabun eu cl Cuzco y ipio todos bablascu cn 
la l^cngua general, ypuesto Goveruadori)orcl t?cnor con guarnicioncs degente de guena, partcii 
paia lo do odelunlc; y si estas JVovlnelas craii giandes, luego so cnteiidia en edificar nn leiiiplo 
del Sol y culucar las iiuigores quc ponian cn loa dciiias y liaccr Pabw-ios para los Seiiorcs, y Cf)- 
brabati para los tributos quo liaviau de pagar sin llcvavles jiada demnslado ui agraviarles cn 
cosa niuguna, eucaminandolcs cn mi policia ^ n quo su)>icBen liact^r cdiiicios y truer I'opritt'largas 
y vivir concortadamente rn sus Pui.blos, it j qualcs si algo les faltnba de quo tubieseu ncccsi- 
dad erau provehidos y eiisi'iiados como lo bavian dc seuibrar y lieiif'liciar, dc tul inancra se baclu 
esto quo sabemos cn niiirlio-» Lugarcs quo no liavia maiz tenello despucs sobrado, y en todo lo 
demas andabau como salvages lual vesHdos y dcscalsos, y deade quc conocferoii it estos Seflores 
usarou de Camlsetas lares y mantas y 1 1 * niugeres lo mismo y do otras biipnas cosas, tanto quo 
imra siempre babra memoiia dc todo «.i‘o ; y cn el (’ollao y eu otras partes mand6 pasar Mltl- 
niaes & la Sletru dc loa Andes para que sctubrastui inalz y coca y otras fi utas y raizes de todos 
los pueblos la cantidad combeniente, los quales coii suh mugcrcu vi^daii sieiuprc en aquolla 
pa^te donde sembraban y cojiatt tanto dc lo que digo quo ce sentia po(*o la lalta por truer 
inucho de estas partes y no haver Pueblo Mnguiiu por pequefio que fuese que no tubiose do 
estos Mitimaes. Adelaiito tratarcuios qiK laH sucitcH bavia de cbtos Mitimaes ybaciuu los 
Utios y cntcndlan los itros. 


No. IV.—Soc p. 76. 

EXTRACT FROM THU LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF MANCIO SlERR.i 
LEJESE3IA, MS. 

»" [The following is tlie preamble ot the testament of a soldier of ihe Comiiiest, 
named Lejesema. It is in the nature of a doath-bed confession, and seems 
intended to relieve the writer’s mind, who sought to expiate his own sins Ity 
this .sincere though tardy tribute to the merits of the vanquished. As tlie 
work in which it appears is rarely to he met with, I have extracted the whole 
of the preamble.] 

\''crdadcra confcBiou y protestation cn ai'ticulo dc mueiti' lieth.i pi.r iiiio de los prlmcross 
eapafiolcB conquistudorcB del Peru, iioiiibrado lUaiicio Sierra Leji'scmu, con su te^tunlcnto 
otorgado cn la ciudad del Ouzcu el dia 16 dc .Setieiubrc dc i:>89 ante (iciunimo Sauebez de 
Cjuc^a cscrlbano publico : la qual la Irao el P. I'r. Antonio (.’alancba del ordcu dc Ucrmltauoa 
do SSati Aguatln cn la cronlca dc su religion cn el lib. 1, cai>. 15, lolio 9h, y es del tenor 
hlgulento : 

"Prlmerameuta antes de ampezar dlcho mi tcstaincuto, dccluro qnc ba inucbos afiosque yo 
he deseado tener orden de advert ir a la Catolica Mojestad del Rcy Don Felipe, nucatro Sefior, 
vlendopuaii catollco y cristianlslnio es, y cuau zcloso del bci vk-io dc Dios nuchtru Seiioi, por 
lo quc toca al descargu de mi anima, a causa do baber &ido yo uiucho parte cn dcBcubriiuiento, 
conqulsta, y poblacion de catos Ueynoa, cuaudo los qullauioa & los que crau Seftores Ingas, y 
los poselon, y regian como suyos propios, y los pusimos deKoJo de U real corona, que ontionda 
su MSjestad Catolica que los dicbos Ingas los tenian gobernadus dc tal mancra. quc en todos 
elloB no habla un Ladron ni hombre vlcioso, nl hombie holgaifin, nl una muger adfiltera ni 
nl se permltia entte ellos nl genic dc mal vivir en lo moral ; que los hombres tenian sus 
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- ov,m»acioiiCb hotitstas.j' luovecbOhab ; y quc lus iiiontib y miiias pasius, taza y nidilera, y tudo 
getiero de aprovaclmnifenlctf estaba gubcriiado y rfpartido <!« .suorto quc cada uuo coiiocia y 
tejiltlNU bac'ienda sin quc utro uinguuo se la ocupasc o limiaip, in sobrc olio habiuu plcjtos; 
y quc las cosas de guorra, aiiiique eran mucbas, no iuiiM diaii A. lus del Coraorclo, ni estas a las 
t’osas de labianza, o cultlvur dcMas tiuiraa, ni otia oot-a alguiia, y qiie on todo, dosdo lo mayor 
liasta lo mas nicnudo, tenia sii oideii y roncierto o > mnibu t|o»orto; y ciuo los Ingas eran 
fcnidot) y obotidos y respetado*! do siis subilitus cumo gente inuy capaz y do inucbo (Jobiorno, y 
quc lo niisino oian sus GolxTuador^ y Capitunos y ((uo como i-n o^tos hallamos 1^ I'uerza y ol 
inando y la losistencia paia pod<rTus sugetar^c opvlmir al Huvicio do bios nuestro Sefior y 
<liiHarles su tiomi y poiicrla dobaxo de la real coiona, fiio nocosarlo ((Uitarlos totalmcnic cl 

, podcr y mando y h»s bienes, coino so los quttaiuos it fnor/ai do annas y quo inodi.inte hnborlo 
ppimitido Dios nuostio Sofior nos luo posiMc snjotar osto io,\no do laiita multitnd do genie y 
riqiicza, y de Softuios los bicnnos Sionos tan siijetos, toino sc \o : y qiie ontionda sii Magoslad 
cjin^l iiitonto (pio me muovo a liatcr osta reladon, os poi ilo.scargo b' nil ooncioiicia, y por 
liallariiic culpado en olio, jmca lialieinos di'stiuido con iiuostio in.il cxonq!' gonlo dc tanlo 
gobienio coino oran OHtos imturales, y tan quitados do coinctor dolitos in oxco os asi liombres 
como mngoros, tanto por el Indio quo tenia non mil po-os ilo oio v plnta on su cas.s, y otros 
indios dojaban abioita y pnosta una cscviba b mi palo ja'quoiio atiavosido on la piiorta para 
Hoflal <le quo no oslaba alli su diiofio, y ion tsto sogun mi cosfiimbio no podia niiar nadio 
adontro, in toinar oosa do las i(nc alii liabia, y ciiando olios vioion (pio nosolros poniutnos 
T'liertas y 11 .im-s m micstias i asas cntoiidieron quo eia de miodo d(‘ cllo». jxiiqni' no nos 
inatascn, ]>oto no poiqiic <r<yoHCii quo ninguno loinaso ni luirtaso a oiro su hacienda; y a^i 

• uaml'i vioron quo habi.i eimo nosotios ladronis, a bombii's (|iie nicitaban a porido si sua inu- 
gorts y nijas ims tubionm on poui, y ban \« nido .1 t.il lolni.s on otonsi d<‘ Dios • st*is iiaturalo> 
IJor el innl oxompio quo les bonms dado « n lodo, »|iio sniuol txtioiuo do no liacor fo«.i mala b.t 
convertido on quo hoy ninguiia b pocas bacon Inuiias, itqiijonn roninlio, y osto loca a su 
Magestad, para que do'seargue .su coiicionna, y so lo ad^*n•lt'^ puos no sov parte paia mas, a 

• on ppto 'iiiplico a mi Dios me poidono ; y imiovtmo a d< cnlo poiquo soy ol poetreio quo muo\o 
dc todoa los do.»cubridoios y « oii<ini*'ladoios, tjUf lono* <s noloiio ya no hay ninguno, sino ao 
P' do on jfvno, in fuoia'de cl, u'U osto hago lo (jno pu<d'» paia d» scaigo do mi comicnoia ’’ 


No \ SlM* }i !(bj 

TUAVM..\Tlo> illoM oMIiDo's lll.STOltl.V OKMMIAI l>i: b\s INblVs, .MS., 
J’AHTD II , ( \1\ *2:>. 

[Tin's fhaiilcr of tlio ^'os.sipini; old tlironicliM dosciibos a conversation 
between the go\ernor of Tieria Firine and Alinn,i;ro, at wliich the writer 
was pre.sent. It is told witli nucii .spirit, an I is altofrethor so CMiiions, ♦Voni 
tlie light it throws on the (haracters of the parties, that I iiave thought tlie 
following translation, which lias been piepared for me, might not be unin- 
teresting to the Kngli.sh reader,] 

llIE IXThllVIl.W nrnvrEN AIMAfP.O AND I'IhUATM vs. IN Will'll 1111 1 Vnili UJ ClXqUiSlIkS 

Ills siiAiJL OF ihk rrjonis \Ki>i\t. j iioai juj. iusoov i u\ or run , iiianm aji.d uiom 
ovri-no, iii.sTouiv cinerai, m-., rvuii ii , < \r 2'l. 

In February, ir.'j", I liad snnif .'icconnts to scttlo with J’odiariis and was froiiuoiitly nt his 
bouse for the purpose. Whib* tlioio one d.iy, j\ltiiagro tamo in and 8.iid to Inm, “ Yoiir 
Excellency is of tourso aware tliat you coniractod amiIi I'rnritbto Ibzarro, i on Fomaiido do 
JjUiiue, the schoolmaster, nnd mysi-df, to tit out mi expedition for the discovery of Porn. You 
have contrihutod nothing for Iho ontorprisr, Avhlle wo liavo sunk both tortiino and credit ; for 
our pxppnsos liavo nlroudv amoniitod to about fifteen tlitoisan 1 Castellanos de oro. Pfzarro and 
bis follow’er- are now in the gnatost distress, and require a snjiply of provisions, with a tein- 
forcenient of brave recmiis. IIiiIoh'? these are pnuuptly r.iiscd, wo shall bo wholly ruined, and 
our gloiiuiis enterprise, from winch the most biilllant lesultn have been justly aniiclpatt d, will 
lall to the ground. An e\act actount will bo kept of our ojfpenscs, that each may shaic the 
profits of the discovery in proportion to the amount ol his contribution towards the outfit. 
Yi)u have connected yiiursclf with us in the adventure, nnd, from tlie toiins of our contract, 
li.ive no right to waste oiir time and involve us in rinii. lint if you no longer wish to bo a 
iiiombor of the partnership, pay clown >oiir share of wl.at liaw already been athancod, and leave 
the affair to us.’’ 

lo this pioposil po'lrntiris repli' d with indignation, ••Due* would it ally IliinU, fn in the lofty 
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lone yua take, that niy power was at an end; but, if 'I have not batn degraded fion> luy'offVwH 
.roll shall be puiiibhed for your InsoU-iice. You shall be made lu aiiswet fur the lives of tho 
Chrisitans who have p'rl>ilied through H/arro’s obstinacy and your own. A day of reckoning 
will come for all these disturbances and minders, as you aholl see, and that before you lea/c 
ranama." 

“1 grant," returned Almagro, “ that, as there Is an almighty Judge, before whose tribunal 
we must appear, it is proper that all should render account of the living as well as the dead. 
And, ^ir, I shall not shrink from doing so, when 1 havet^r cclved an account from you, to be 
immediately sent to Pi/airo, of tlie gratitu<fb which our sovereign, the emperor, has been 
pleased to express for our services. P.iy, II you wish to enjjy the fruits of tins enterprise; for 
you neither sweat nor toil for them, and have not contributed even a third of the sum you-^ 
promised when the contrmt was drawn up, — your whole expenditure not exceeding two or 
three paltry pfsos. Put if you pr* fer to lerfve the paitneiship at once, vve will remit oue-half 
of what you owe ns, for our pa^'t outlays." ii. 

Pedrarias, with a bitter smile, replied, “It would not rum you If you weie to give me four ^ 
thousand pesos to dissolve our connection. " 

“ I'o forward so happ> an event,” said Alm.igro, “we will release you liom your whole 
d'bt, .ilthoii^i it may prove our ruin ; but we will irust our lortuiies in the liarid of (iod." 

Although Pedrarias found liim.s -ll relieved frtuii the ih*i>t im lined for the outllt of the expo- 4 
(lition, which could not be loss than four ot live thous.iiul pisoi, he was nut satistie<l, but asked, 

“ Wliat more will you giv e mo ” 

Minagro, much cliagi ined. said, “1 will give three Junidrod />cj?os, though I swoaf by fJod 
I have not so mneh money m the vvoilil , but I will boirow it to be iid ot such an incubus.” 

“ You must give mo two Ihniisand ” 

“ Five hundred is the most 1 will offer.” 

“ You must pay me uioic than a thousand " 

‘ \ thousand pewt tlien,” cried the captain m a lage, “ 1 will give >ou, though 1 do nut own 
them ; but I will find sufflcleiit hecuiity tor tlici tutnre payment ” ^ 

Pedrarias dedal ed himself satislled vvith this aiiaugemeiit ; and a contiact was accordingly 
diaw’n up, in whidi it was agreed tlmt, on the leceijit ot a thousand the governor shuiil 1 

Hbandou the paituersiiip and give up Ins share m the piufits of the c.vpedition. 1 was one of 
the vvitiK sses who signed tins instrument, in v nch IVdrarias icloased and a»signud over all his 
interest in Peru to Aluiagio and Ins nssocial s, - >>y this tut deserting the enterprise, and, by 
his littleness ot stiul, Infeiting the rich treaMues which it is well known he might havo 
niquircct from the golden euipiio ot the Jmas, 


Xo. \l. See |» lOf. 

t'd.M’UMT IJKTAM:iO\ I’lZAKRo, VLMAtJHo, AM> Lli^LR; JlXTli TRl) FROM 
MONTKMAOs, ANXALIN, M.s., A>l> l.VJli. 

I This iiicmoraltic contract between tlireo adventurtTs for the diseovery and 
luirtitiun of tin empire is lo Ite foninl entire in the nuniiiscript history of Mon- 
tosinos, whose work derives inoie value from the insertion in it ot this and of 
other ori^^inal documents than from any merit of its own. Tins instrument, 
which may be considered as the liasis of the oi)erations of Pizcirro, seems to 
f )rm a necjs.sary tippendaire to a Id^tory of tlie Compie^t of reni.] 

Kn el nombrede la sanlisima Inindiul, Padre, Ilijo y E'jpfiltii Santo, tros personas distintas 
y un “olo Dios vf rdadero, y de la MutiHiuia Viigoii imestia Sonoia, haceinos csta compafifa. — 

Sepan cuantos esta carta de compafiiu vicrcii como jo dmi Fernando de Liique, clcrigo piesb.'- 
tero, vicario de la santa iglcsia dc I'aiiamd, ile lu ima parti* ; y do la otre cl capit.ui Francibco 
iM^arro y Diego do Almagro, vocliios que sonios en ihta ciudad de Panama, deciuios : quo somoa 
conccita<los v conveindo^ de liacer y Uniuar cuinpaiiia la cual sea flvmo y valedern paia sicmpio 
Jamas eii csta manera : — (Jue por cuanto nos los dichoa c,ipitan Francisco Plmro y Diego do 
Almagro, tenemos llcencla del seftor gobernadur Pedro Arias de Avila paia descubrir y couquls- 
tar las tierras y provincias dc los rcinos lle^ados del Peiii, que estd, por notlcia quo hay, pasado 
cl golfo y travesfa del mar do la otra parte ; y porque para haccr la dicha conquista y Jornada 
y uavio.<) y gente y bastimento y utras cosus quo son ncccsarios, no lo podemos hacer por no 
tener dlnero y posibilidod tanta cuanta es mencstcr : y us cl dicbo don hernando de Luque nos 
los dais porquo esta compabia la hagamos nor igtialcs partes : somos contentos y cunvenfdus da 
quo todus tres hermanablemente, sin que hagm dc baber ventnja nlngaua mas cl uno quo el 
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oirOi lit el util) quo el utio dc toil > lu qiie $e deMCubricfe, gatiare y cotiquitHturc, y |)obIar cii los 
dlcbos rcinus y proviiicios del Peru. Y por cuanto vos cl dtclio 1). roniando do Luque nofl tlla- 
tcts, y ponds d') pnesto por vucstra parte en esta dicha compafda para ffastos de la armada y 
gf‘nto qiie sc hace para la dicha jomada y conqulsta del dleho reiuo del Peru, veinte mil pesoa 
on barras do oro y de tl cuatruci^ntos y clncneiita maravedls cl peso, los cualcs los reclbUnos 
liipgo on his dichas barms de oro que pasaron de vuestro poder al nuostro cd presoncia del 08 crl< 
bano d'* esta carta, ipto lo valiu y iiionto; y yo Hernando del Castillo doy fe que los vide pesar 
los diclios veinte mil pesos on las dlchas barras de oro y lo recibleron on mi presencUdos dlcbos 
capitan Francisco Pi/.arro y Diego Uc Almagro, yUe dieron por contoiitos y pagados de ella. Y 
itos los dichos capitan Francisco Pizarro y Diego de Almagro ponemos dc miostra parte en cst.i 
tlieba compaflia la merced que tenemos del dicho seliur goberiiador, y qne la dicha conquista y 
reino que descubriremos do la tierra del dicho Peru, que en nombre de S. M. nos ha hecho, y las 
demas mercedes que nos liicion* y acresceiitarc S. :m., y los de su consejo de las Indlasdc aqul 
adclagte, para que de todo gocci.s y liayais vuestra tercera parte, sin quo en cuia alguna haya- 
mos de toner mas parte caila iniu do4ios, ol iino quo el utio, sino que hayainos de toilo ello 
partes fguales. Y^ mas ponemos en esta dicha compailiu nuestrus personas y el liaber de bacor 
la dicha conquista y descubrimiento con asislir con ellas en la gueira todo cl tiempo que se tar> 
dare cn conqulstar y ganar y poblar el dicho reino del Perd, sin que por olio hayamos de llcvar 
ninguno \cntaja y parte mas dc la quo vos el dicho don Fernando do Luqnc llovaredes, que lia de 
KOr por Iguales partus todot tres, asi de los aprovochamicnlos quo con nueatras personas tuvhs- 
remos, y ^ eutojas df* las partes quo nos cupioron cn la guerra y on los despojos y gananclas y 
Buertes qw en la dicLa tierra dul Peru hubieremos y go/.lremos, y nos ciipleien por cnalquier 
\ia y forma que sea, asi il mi el dulio capitan Krancbco Pizarro como d mi Diego dc Almagro, 
I-abcls dc halier de todo cllu, y cs ’ uustro. y i»s lo duremo'* bion y iiuliucntc, sin dosfraudaros en 
Vosaalgiina de olio, la teicora parte, pou^nc des<lc abura en lo quo Dios nucstro Scilor tioadicio, 
dtvinioa y tontcsanios que es vuestio y de viiestros berederos y snccesores, de qiilen en esta 
dicha compaUia succedloio y lo Inibicro de haber, en vuestro nombre se lo daremos, y le dare- 
mos cue^ de todo ello u vos, y » vuestros succesores, quieU y paciilcamente, slii llevar nia> 
paite conruno dc nos, quo \os el dicho don Fuinaiido de lAique, y quieii vuestro poJer hnbiere 
y le pertcnecierc ; y aai do cuulqiiici dicUdo y ostailo dc sohorio perpotuo, d por tloinpo seftfl- 
lado (pte S. M.nos bieierc mcrctsl <'n el dii ho remu del Peru, as( a mi ul dicho caultan Francisi'i) 
Pizano, u a mi el dicho Diego do Almagro, u u cuulquleiu dc nos, sea vuestro el tercio de ball 
la renta v cstailo y vasal vp'u .1 cada itno «D nos se nos diorc y hiciero merced en cualqulera 
iiianera d forma que se.i (‘U el dicho leiuo del Peril por lia de cstudo, d renta, repartimfento de 
itidios, situaclonos, va''allos, seals sehor y gooeis de lu tereia )»arte dc ello como nosotios mismos, 
sin iidicion rii cotidioion ningnna, y si la hubieie y ulegaieinos, yo el diclio capitan Francisco 
Pizarro y Diego dc Alioagro, y eii nucstro*, nombies niicstros herederos, que no seamos oidosen 
liiiclo ni luera del, y nos danios por con<k*n.idos en todo y por todo como cn u&ta escriptura sc 
contieiie para lo pagar y 4|ue liaya cfccto ; y ;vo ol dicho J). eVriiando do Luqin' hago la dicha 
compania on la forma y mauura que de esta declarado, y doy los veinte mil pesos de buen 
oro p.ira el dicho desci|J)rliniento j conqiiHladd dkho rchio del l^erii, u pcrdlda d ganancis, 
como Dios nucstro Soiior sea servido, y d.* lo succdido en cl dicho descubrimiento de la 
dicha gobeiiiacioii y tierra, lie yo du gozar y haber la tcicera parte, y la otia lerccr.i 
]iara cl capitan rranci'^'o I'l/ano, y la otra torcora para Diego dc Almagio, sin que el uno 
llevc mas ipie ol otro, asi do ostado de aenor, c<»m<> de repartimiento de liidios perpetuos, 
como de tierras y solaics y licrodados ; como ilc tesoros, y cscondljos encublcrtus, cotno dc cual- 
qulcr rlqucza u aprovechamioiito dc oro, plata, porlas, csmeraldas, diainantes y rubies, y do cuul- 
qiiier e.stad<> y condicion f{ue sea, que los diclios capitan Francisco Pizarro y J>iego de Almagro 
bayai.s y tengais on el dicho reiuo dol Peril, me babels de dar la tcrcera paitc. X nos cl dicho 
lapitan Francisco I’lzariu y Diego de Almagro decimos que aceptamos ladirlia compabCay la 
lincemos con el dicho ion Fernando dc Luque de la forma y maiiera quo lo pldo 61, y lo doclara 
para que todos por Igiiulos iiail 'n bayamos en tovlo y por todo, asi de estados perpeiiios que H, M. 
nos hiciese mcroislrs en vasallos d imlios d cii otras ciialesquicra [xentaa, (pjcc eldcrecho don 
Fernando dc Luqiio, y liaya la diclia tereia parte de todo olio cntcraniente, y gocc dc ello como 
cusa suya desde cl dia <iue >S. M. nos hn'ierc ciinlcMiiiioia inorcrdcs como dicho es. Y para mayor 
verdad y soguridad de (**.ta csciipturailc compania, j d»* tislalo cn clla contenido, yque os aend*- 
r 'nios y pjgarcmos nos los diclios capitan Francisco Pizarro y Diego dc Almagro 6, vos cl dicho 
Fernando de Lqque con la tereia parte do todo lo que sc hubiero y descubrlere, v nosotros hnblc- 
renius por cualqulera via y forma que sea ; para mayor fnerza de qua lo campllremos como cn 
«\sta escrlptiira sc contienc, Jiiramos d Dios iiuestro Sehur y d los Cantos Evangeltos donde mas 
largamente son cscritos y estan cii estc libro MIsal, donde pusiq^on sus manos cl dicbo capitan 
Frsnolico Pfzaxro y Diego d# Almagro, hicieron la seflarde la cruz en semejanza de esta f con 
Has dedos de la mano en presencia de ml el presente esertbano, y dijeron que yuardardti y cum- 
p'irdn esta dloha compaflia y escilptura en todo y por todoi como en ello se oontlenci eopena do 
fn fames y malos cristlanos, y cacr en caso de mcnos valer, y que Dios se lo dematide mal y cara- 
mente *, y dyeron el dicho capitan Francisco Pfzarrdy Diego de Almagro, amen ; v a»l lo Jura- 
mos y le daremos el tercio de todo lo qoe descubrldremos y conqolstdremos y poblmmos en el 
dleho reino y tioira ^;1 Perd, y que goca do ello cozno nuQstras perscnaji, dc todo squclk) ea que 
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fuere nupstro y tuvieromos parte conio dlcho es en psta dicha escriptura; y nos obllgamos de 
acudir con olio a vos el dicho don Fernandi* do Luque, y u quien en vuestro nombre le peitone- 
ci Me y liubiere do Imbi-r, y lea darctuos cuiMita con pago de todo elb* cada y cuando qiie ae noa 
pidiere, IkoIju el diclio deacubnniiento y coiKfuistay poblaeion d<‘l dicho reino y tierra del Peru ; 
y promcteinoa que en la dicha coiKiulatay di .seMbiimieuto nos ocupau'rnos y trabtOaremos con 
imestrus personas sin ociiparnus en otracosa hasta que sc conquistc la tierra y se gaiiarc, y si no 
io hicieremos seamoa casfigados por todo ngoi dc justieia por Inlaines y pcrjuroa, aeamos obli- 
gados d volver d vos el dicho don Fctnando de Luque lus dicbus vcinte mil pesos de oro que de 
VOS recibunos. Y' para lo cumplir y pagary baber por firme todo lo en esta escriptura con- 
t'*indo, cada uno por lo que le toca, rennneiaron todas y cualcs(|mer leyes y ordeuainienlos y 
praiiidticas, y otras cuul(‘s({iiier constitueiones, ordenaiizas que estL-ii fe«.lias en su lavtif, y cual- 
^•sqineia de ellos para que annf[uc las pidan y ulegiien, que no lea \alga. Y valga e'sta escnp- 
tura dieba, y todo lo en ella contetndo, y tiaiga ai»arcjada y debida ejocucion asi eu ans personas 
comocn sus bieiies, mueblea y raicea babidos y por baber; y pai*a lo cnmplir y pagar, cada uno 
por lo que le toea, obligaroii sub personas y bleiies habidus y por Labor segun dicho es, y dletun 
])odei iiiuiplido d cualcs»iuier justicias y jueci's de S. M. para (|ue por todi) rigor y mas bre\e 
reiiiediode derei bo lea eonipelan y apremien d lo asi cuuiplir y pagar, como si lo quo dicho es 
luese senteiuia diHiidiva de jiie/ eoiupetfiite pasada eu eosajuzgada; y remiru iarori ciialesqiiid' 
leyes y d' n clut^i (|ue en hu lavor hablan, especialmeiitc la ley quo dice : Quo giuieral leiiuiieia- 
ciou de h-ye.s no vaLi os I'-tha en la ciudud de Panama d <luv. dias del mes do mariso, ailo 

del naciniiento de nueslro Salvador Jesu-cristo de mil quinientos vointe y seis anos . testigos (pie 
fueron prohent(*s d lo (pie du ho es Jnan do Panes, y Alvaro del (^>uiro y Juan de Vallejo, \ecMios 
de la Ciudad do Panama, y hrind el dicho \). Foiiiaiido do liUque, y ponpie no sahi'u hi mar cl 
dicho capital! Ftaiicisro PLuro y Diego de llniiigro, hrmaroii por olios (‘n tl registio do esta 
caita Juan dc Panes y Alvaiv' 1**1 ^ cu.iles otorgantes yo el prcscnto escrihaiu) do}' In 

((ue cunozro. Don Fernando dc Liiqiio. — \ sii ruego de Fiancisco Pi/arro .liiau de Paiii^s; y 
d sii ruego do Diego de Almagio VIvaro d-l Quiio E vo Ib'inando dc’l Castillo, cscrihano de 
is. M. y Obciibauo puhlleoy del nuriioMc do eefa ciiidadde PaiiamJ, pieseiitolui al otorg.iniioiilo de 
esta carta, y la flee cscrihir on estas euatio tojas oou esta, y poi ondo lice lupif este me sigiio d tal 
en testimoniu de verUad. Hernando del Castil.o. escribaho publico. 


No. VII.— See pp. 94, 13C. 

CAPITULATION MADE BY FRANCISCO I’TZARRO WITH THE QUEEN, MS, DATED 
TOLEDO, JULY 20, l.ViU. 

[For a copy of this document I am indehted to Don ^lartiii Fernandez di* 
Navarrete, late Director of the Koyal Academy of History at Madrid. ThoniL;li 
snliicieiitly Ion*;, it is of no less imnortance than the preceding contract, form- 
ing, like that, the foundation on wliich the enterprise of J^izairo ami his asso- 
ciates may be said to have rested.] 

La Reina : — Por cuantu vos cl capitan Franriwo Pizarro, vecino de Tierra firuu^ llatiiada 
Castilla del Oro, por vos y en nombre del venerable padre D. Fernando de Lmiue, maestie 
escucla y provisor de la iglesia del Darien, seile r'acantc, «pie es eu la dicha Castilla did Oro, y 
el (upltan Diego de Alniugro, vecino de la ciiidad de Pj'iinm.i, nub hic/steis icKiiiiiu, (p]l’^oK 
e losdichoH vuestroacoiiipafipros con descode nos servir e did bion e m reeentarnieiilo de iiiii *'tia 
corona real, pnede lialier cinco ahos, pocu mas o mem»s, que con lieem la e pan i er di J’( diaiias 
Davila, nuestro gobeniador e capituu general que lue de la dicli.i '1 icna liinie, foinnsfc'. i aigo 
de ir a conqulstar, descubrir e pacilicar e poblar por la costa did mar del Sn, de ladn lia lieu a 
A la parte de Levaiite, a vuestra cotta e de los dichos vuestros conipiifuTos, todo lo miis ipic por 
uquella parte jeidlcredus, e liicisteis para ello due iiavlus e uti beig.iiitmtu hi dicba i o^ta, on 
que asi en esto por se haber do pasar la Jarcia e aparejos net esarios ul diobo viaje e ai luada ih sdo 
el Nombre de Dios, quo es la costa del Norte, a la otia costa del Sur, coino con la genu e otias 
cosas nccesarias al dicho viaje, c tornar a rehacer la dicha armada, gustasteis mucha sunia de 
pesos de oro, e fuistes a haeer c liicfsteis el dicho descubriuiiento, doiide juisjhteh miu lios peligms 
e trabojo, a causa de lo ciial os xlejd toda la gentc que con vos iba en una isla despoldadi con 
solos trece hombres que no vos quisieron dejar, y que con ellos y con el socoiio que de ii.ivi'os e 
gente vos lilzo el dicho capitan Diego de Almagro, pasastes de la duha Lsla e dehcubristes las 
tierras e provincios del Pini e ciudad dc Tumbes, eu quo babeis gastado vos e los dichus vuestros 
compaberos mas de treinta mil pesos dli oro, e que con el desco que terieis dc nos sorvlr 
querrfudes continuar la dicha conquista e poblaclon a vuestra costa e mision, sin que lu 
iobigUQ tiempo scamos obligados a vos pagar ni satisfaccr los gustos ipie eu ello bicieredes, mas 
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de lo que en esta capifculaclon vos ftiese otprgado, e me supllcastels e ivedistcs por merced voa 
xnandase eucomendar la conquiata de laa dichas tierras. e vos concediese e otorgase las mcrcedefl. 
e oon laa condlclunes que de bubo seran couteoldas ; aobre lo cual yo mandd tomar con voa el 
aalento y capltulacion aigulente. 

Primeramente doy llcencla y facultad a voa el dlcho canltan Francisco Pizarro. para que por 
nos y en nueatro nombre e de la corona real de Castilla, podals continuar el dicho descubrimlentOv 
coiiquibta y poblaclon de la dicha provlncia del Peril, fasta duclentas leguas de tlerra por la 
TQisma costa, las cuales dichas duclentas leguaa comienzan desde el pueblo que en lengua de 
iiidlos se dice Tenumpuela, e deapuea le llamiisteis Santiago, hasta llegar al pueblo de Chincba, 
quo puede haber las dichas duclentas leguas de costa, poco mas o menos. 

IiaM : Entendiendo ser cumplidero al aervicio de Pios nuestro Sefior y nuestro, y por honrar 
vuestra persona, e por vos bacer merced, prometemos de vos hacer nuestro gobernador e 
capitan general dc toda la dicba provlncia del Plrd, e tierras y pueblos que al presonte bay 
c adelante hublere en todas las dichas duclentas leguaa, por todos log dlas de vqestra vida, con 
salario de setecientos e veinte y cinco mill maravedis cada afio, contados desde el Uia que vos 
liiciesedea a la vela dcstos nucstros relnoa ‘para continuar la diclia poblaclon e conquiata. los 
cuales vos ban de eer pagados de las rentas y derechos a nos pcrteneclcntes en la dicba tlerra 
que ansi babels de poblar ; del cual salario habeir. de pagar en cada un aflo nn alcalde mayor, 
ciiez escuderos, e treinta peones, e un medico, e un botlcario, el cual salario vos ha de ser pagado 
por los Questros uficiales de la dicha tierra. 

Otuosi : Vos hacemob merced dc tftulo de nuestro Adelantado de la dicha provlncia del Perfi, 
e ansimismo 'del oflelo de alguacil mayor della, todo ello por los dlas dtevnestra vida. 

Otrosi : Vos doy licencia para que con parecer y acuordo dc los nlchos uuestros ofioialos 
podals hacer en las dichas tierras e provincias del Peid, hasta cuatro fortalc/as, en laa partes y 
lugares que mas convengan, paresciendo a vos e a los dichos nuestros ofictales ser nccesarias 
para guarda e pacificacion de la dicha tlerra, e vos bare merced de las tenoncias dellas, para 
vos, e para los herederos, e subcesores vuestros, uno en pos de otro, con salario de setenta y 
cinco mill maravedia en cada un ailo pur cada una de las dichas fortalezas, que ansi estuvieren 
liechas, las cuales habeis de hacer a v ue&tra costa, sin que nos, nl los reyes que despues de nos 
vinieron, seamos obligados a vos lo pagar al tiempo que asl lo gastfiredes, salvo dende en cinco 
afios despues de acabada la fortaleza, pagandoos en cada un aflo de los dichos cinco afios la 
quinta parte de lo que se montare cl dicho gasto, de los frutos de la dicha tlerra. 

Otrosi : Vos hucemo'. uierci»d para ayuda a vuestra costa de mill ducados en cada un aflo por 
los dias de vuestra vida de la.s lentas de las diohas tierras. 

OrRo.si: Es nuestra merced, acataiido la l-jenaslda e doctrina de la persona del dicho don 
Fernando de Luque do le prosentar h nuestro muy Sancto Padre por oblspo de la cludad de 
Tumbes, que es on la duha provJncia y gobernaclon del Perd, con Ifmitea e diciones que por 
1108 con antoridad a{K)st6lica seran seft dados; y eniretanto que vienon las buloa del dlchb 
obispado. le hacemos protector univerbul de todos los iudios de dicha provlncia, con salario de* 
mill ducados en cada uu aflo, pagado de niicstras rentas dc la dicba tlerra, entretanto que hay 
diezroos ecleslistlcos de quo se puotla pagar. 

Otrosi ; I’or cuantt) iius habedcs suplicado por vos en cl dicho nombre vos blclese merced de 
algiinos vasalloB eo las dichas tierrcwS, » al presente lo dejamos de bacer por no tener entera 
relaclun de ellas, es nuestia merced que, entretanto que informados proveamos en ello lo que a 
nuestro servicio e a la enmienda e satisfacclon do vue.stro8 trabajos c servicios convfene, tengaia 
la veintena parte de los pcchus que nos tuvieremos en cada un afio en la dicba tlerra, con tanto 
que no exceda de mill y quinientos ducados, los mill para voa el dicho capitan Plzarro, e loa 
quinientos para el ilicho Diego de Almagro. i 

Otrosi : Hacemos merced al dicho capitan Diego de Almagro de la tenencia de la fortalezit 
quo hay u obiere en la dicha ciudad de Tumbes, que es en la dicba provlncia del Perfi, coii 
salat io de cien mill m<.ravcdfs cad.i un afio. uai maa ducientos mill tnaravedis cada un afio de 
ayuda Jc costa, todu pagoilo do las rentas de la dici.a tierra, de las cuales ba do gozar desde el 
diaque vos el didto Fiancisco I'izarro llegareilcs a la dicha tlerra, aunque el dicho cRpitan 
Almagro sc quede en Pauamd, c eu otra part<* que le conveoga ; e le haremos home hijodalgo, 
para que goce de las honras o preminomiaa que los homes hijodalgo pueden y deben gozAr en 
todas las Indius, islaa e tierra flrme del mar Oc^muo. 

Otrosi : Mandamos que Jos dlchat haciendas, e tierras, W solarea qne tenel^ en tlaita fltme, 
llamada Castilla del Oru, e vos estan dados coino a veclno de ella, las tengafs e gocela, e bagaia 
de ello lo que quiJ6redes e por blen tuvlcredos,conforaie a lo que tenemoa concraidoy otorgado 
a lus vecinos do la dicba tierra flrme ; e (^n 1 > que toca a los indloa e noborias que tetiela e vos 
estan eucomendados, os nuestra ' lerccd q voluntad e mandamos aue loa tengaia e gocela e slrvaia 
dc el los, e que no voa scrfiij.%nitado8 nl removidos nor el tiempo^ne nuestra voluntad foete. 

Oi n(>ai : Concedemos a los que I'ueren a poblar la dicba tierm que en loa eels aftoa prtmeroa 
aiguientea desde et dla de la aata de esta en adelante, que del bro qne ae eogtere de las mlnaa 
nos paguen el diezmo, y cumplidos los dichos aeis afioa paguen el noveno, e anal ^ecendlendo 
cada an afio hasta llegar al qulnto ; pero del onae otras cosaa que se obleten de macatar. o 
I al)algalas, o eu otra cualquler mauera, deide Inego nos ban de-pagar al qulnto de todo ello. 
Otrosi ; Franqu^*! mos a los vcclno$ de la diene tietra por loa dlchha aeia ofibs, y mas,, y 
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Mianto fuei’c niio-ti.i \olitntail. ilc alniojarifazgo ilc tinlu lo qnc Ik'varou para provMuiionto <• 
tic* BU'i cnsu*’, con tajiiti tine no ^oa para lo vender; e do lo que vcridieren ellos, o otras 
• ualesqiiier jmtroij.'I", niorcadcics e tratanles, aiicimomno los liantiiieamos i>or doa aflos tan 
solnmento. 

I rcM : 1‘i'ometeinos que por lormlno do die/ afio-s, e mas adelaiito hasta que otra cosa mar- 
demos en coiitrarlo, no inipornemos a los vecinos dc las dicbas tierras alcabalas ni otro tributo 
algiino. 

iTkM ; (Joncode,mos a los diclios vecinos e pobladorcK quo les scan dados por vos los solares y 
tierras conveiiicntes a sus personas, confoime a lo que se ba hecho c haco en la dicba iala lispa- 
fiula ; c ansimistuo os darcmos podor para que on nuCvStro noiubre, durante el ticnipo de vuestra 
gobernaclon, hagais la encomienda dc los Indius de la dicba tierra, guardando en clla las fnstiuc* 
nones e urdenan/.as quo vos ser.bi dadas. 

: A suplicaeioii vuestra hacemos iiuesiro pilolo mayor de la mar del ftur a Bartolorae 
Kui/., cun setenta y dnco null nnnavedis do salano cn cuda un uno, pagados de la rcnta dc la 
diclm tlcira, de los cuules Ini dc gozar desdc el dia que le lucio enircgado el iftulo quo dc ello le 
laandarcnios dar, e en las ospalilas sc asentara el jnramento c sulenidud que ba de lucer ante 
vos, c otorgado ante cscribano. Asiinisnici darcmos titiilo de esciibano de nuiuero e d 1 eons jo 
dc la dicba ciiidad dc lumbt*-^, a un hijo de dicbo Bartolome Kuiz» siendo habll e suncicute para 
ello. 

Oritosi . Soinos coiitcnto-. c nos place que vos cl dicbo eapifan Pi/arro, cuanto nuestra iiierced 
c voluntad fiierc, tengais la golvniacioii c adminisiracion dc los indios de la nueBtra InU de 
Flnres, que cs cerca dc Panaiuu, c goens para vos e para tpiicn \os qui-ieredes, dc todos los 
aprovocbamicntos que liobicie cn la di< ba Isla, asl de tunas coino dc solares, c monies, e 
arboles, eminoios, e pt'stiucn'u di* perlas, con tanto que seals obligado por razoii de ello a dai a 
nos e a loa nncsiros oficiales d«' ' 'a'-tilladel Oro en cada un aiio de los que aiiai fucrc iiucstra 
voluntad que vos la tengais, duclt nftts mill maravedis, e mas el quinto do todo cl oro e perlas 
tpic < n cualquier nianora e por cualf^quier personas sc sacuic cn la dicba Isla de Flores, sin 
(lescueiito algiuio, con tanto t^ue los dubos Indios «le la dicba isla de Flores no los podais ocupar 
en la pestiueria dc las perlas, ni cn las miiias del «.ro, ni cn otros metales, sino cn las otras 
graqjcuas c aprovecbainicntos dc la oicba ticrru, para pioNislon c manteniniiento de la d.cha 
vuestra arniatla, c do las quo urlclantc obicredc> de barer para la db ba tierra; e permltlmo- que 
si vos cl dicbo Francisco I'l/uiro llcgado a Castill* ^Icl Oro, dtntro de dos meses luego siguienifs, 
dcclaradcs ante cl dltbo nuc-.tio gobernador c J* /. dc residcncla quo alii estuvlere, que no >os 
querais t inaigar tie la didia Islu dc Flores, que cn tal caso no scais tenudo c obligado a nos 
pigar piT vazon de ello la*) dicbas ducientas mill maiavedfs, « que sc quedc para nos la dicba 
islu, Lumu ugoia la tcncino.s 

Irr.M: Acatnndo lo inuebo tiuo ban strMdo cii cl dicbo vlaje c descubriinicnto Partolomtfk* 
Uulz, Crihioval de Peralta, c Ped*o de Candia, c Domingo de Soiia Luce, c Nicolas de liibeia, e 
Franci.sco de (’nelUr, c Aloiiho de Molina, e Pedro Alcun, e Garcia de Jerez, e Anton dc (Jurrion, 
e Alonso Ilrbci'io, c Marlin dc Paz, e Joan dc laTorre, e porque vos me lo supiicusteis e pcdi.stes 
por meiccd, os iiiiostra uierccd e \oluntad de leo baccr meroed, corco por la iiresciitc vos la 
baceinu.s a los que dc cllo.s no son idalgos,quc scan idalgos nutorios do .solar conocido en aquellas 
partes, c qiie en cllas c cn tudas lus iiuestras Indies, islas y tierra tirme del mar Oceano, gocen 
do las pre-eminencias e 11 b( rtados, c otras cosa.sde que gozan, y deben ser guardadas a los liijos- 
dalgo notonoa de solar conocido dentro nue.stros rcliios. e a los que de lo.s su.sodichos sou idalgos, 
que sean raballcios dc c.^piielas doradas, dando primero la Jnformacion que en tal caso so 
rcqulerc. 

li'KM: Vos bacemos iiicrccd do velnte y cinco \oguas e otros tantos caballos de los quo nos 
tenemos en la isla do .Jamaica, e no las abiendu cuando las pidieredes, no scamos tenudos al 
prccio de cllas, ni de otra cosa poi razon do ellas 

Oruosi : Os bacemos mcrccd de tiescientos mill inaravodfs pagados en Castilla del Oro pnra 
el artillerfa c mnniclon que babels de llevara la dicba provincla del Peru, llevandu le de lo-^ 
miesiros oflclales de la casa dc Sevilla do las cosas que ansi comprasles, e de lo qne vos co'sto, 
contando ol Intcrcso c cambio de ello, e mas os hare merccti de otros ducientos diicudos pa. ados en 
Castilla del Oro para ayiida al acarreto de la dicba artillerfa e municloncs e otras cosas vuestras 
dostle el Nombre de Dios so la dicba mar del Sur. 

Oxuosi ; Vos tlareinos liccncia, como por la presente vos la damos, para que destoa imostros 
reiiios, e del rcino de Portugal e islus do Cabo \''erde, e dende, vos, e ([ulcn vuestro jioder 
hubiere, quisleredus e por bleu tiivieicdcs, podais posar o pascLs a la dicba tierra de vuestra 
gobernaclon cincuenta csclavos negros cn que baya a lo menus el terci«) de hembras, libre- de 
ttidos dci echos a nos pertenecioiitcs, con tanto quo si los dejaredes c parte de ellos en la isla 
EspaRola, San Joan, t.’uba, Santiago c on Castilla del Oro, e en otra parte alguiia los c^ue de 
ellos ansi dejaredes, sean perdidos c aplicodos, e por la presente los aplicamos a nuestra camara 
e flsco. >. 

Otrosi ; Que bacemos nierced y limosna al hospital qne sc hiclese en la dicba tierra, para 
ayuda al reniedlo dc los pobre^ que allil fuereii, de clen mill maravedis llbrados en la** pciias 
oplicdilas de la ctlmara dc la dlclia tierra. Ansimlsmo a vuestro pedimento e consent im lento de 
los primeros pobladores de la dicba tierra, docimos que haremos merced, cumo por la presente 
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la hacemos, iL los lio’^pitales de la dicha ti^rra de lofl df^reclios dc la cscubitla ^ relaves cilie 
bubiere en las fundlcioiies quo cn ella so hicieren, e de ello mandaremos dar nuesira provision 
en forma. 

Otrosi : Dociiuos que mandaremos, c por la presente ‘mandamos, que hayan e residan en la 
Ciudad de Panama, o donde vos fuere mandado, un carpiutero e un calafate, o cada uno de ellos 
tenga de salariu treinta mill maravedfs en cada un afio dende que comenzaren a residir en la 
dicha Ciudad, o donde, como dicbo es, vos le^ mand&redee ; a los Quules les mandaremos pagav 
por los nuetitros oflciales de la dicha tierra de vuestra gobernacion cuandu nuestra,merc;d y 
vulunlad fuerc. 

Item : Que vos mandaremos dar nuestra provision cn forma para que en la dicha costa del 
mar del Sur podals tomar cualesquier navfoa que hubi6rcdcs menestcr, de conscUtimiento de bus 
due&os, para los vii^cs que hobieredes dc bacor a la dlciia tierra, pagando a los ducfkos de los 
tales navios el flete que Justo sea, no crabargante que otras personas los teugan fletados para 
otras partes. 

Ansimismo que mandaremos, c por la presente mandamos e defendemos, que destqs nuestros 
reiuos no vayari nl pasen a las dichus tiernis niogunas peisonas de lasprohlbidas que no ^uedan 
pasar a aquellos partes, so las penas oontenidae en las foyes e ordenanzas e Cartas nnestfas. que 
cerra de eeto por nos e por los reyes catdlicos estiii dailas ; ni Ictrados nl procuradores para usar 
de BUS oficios. 

Ijo cual que dicbo es, e cada cn<.a c parte do cllo vos ronce<lemos, con tanto que vos el dicbo 
capitan Pizarro seals tenudo c obiigado de >alir Ucstos nucstros rcino’^ con los naWns e aparq)os o 
mantenlmientos e otras cosas que fueren raencster para el dicbo vlajc y poblacion, con ducientus 
e eincuenta hombres, los ciento y cincucnta destos nucstros reinos e otras jmrtes no probibfdas, 
e los ciento reatantes podals llevar de las islas e tierra flrmc del mar Oc^ano, c.an tanto que de 
la dieba tierra flrme llarnada Castilla del Qio no saqiiois inns dc vciiitc liomDrcs, Sind fuero do 
los que en el primero e segundo viiije quo vos hlci^teis a la dicha tierra del Peril sc hallarcn con 
vos, porque a estos damos licencia quo puedan ir con vos libremente ; lo cual hf^ais de cumpllr 
desde el dia de la data dc esta hasfa sots mescs primeros sigiuentes : allegado a ui dicha Castilla 
del Oro, c allegndo a Panama, seals tenudo dc proseguir ol dicbo vlaje, o baccr el dicbo descii< 
brimlento e poblacion dentro de otros seis mescs luego siguieutes. 

Item : Con condicion que cuando salicredes dest«)S micHlivos roinos c Ilegftredes a las dfclms 
provinclaa del Perii ha3'ais <Io llevar y tener con \oa a los oflciales de niiestra faaclend«(» quo por 
nos estan e fueren nombrados ; e aslmlsmo la* personas ivllgiosas o eclesidstleas que pot nos 
serfin sefialados para instmri aai d»' los indlos e natiiKiles de aquella provincia a uuestra aanta 
fc catdlica, con cuyo pareccr e no sin ellos bal)cis do hacer la conquista, descubtlmlcnto epobla- 
^ion de la dicha tlen aa ; a los cuales rcliglosos liabeis de dar e pag.ir el flete e matalotajc, e los 
^Vtros mantenlmientos necesarlos confoinie a sns personas, tislo a vurstra costa, sin por cllo Irs 
llevar cosa alguria durante In dicha naveganon, lo cual muebo vos lo encargamos que ansi 
hagais G cumplais. como cosa do scrvicio de Dios e nucstio, porque dc lo erntrario nos ternfamos 
de vos por deservulos. 

Oritosi ; Con condicion que en la dicha paclflcarion, conquista y poblacion e tratamlento de 
los dichos indios cn sue personas y bicnes, seals tenudos e obligados de guardar en todo e por 
todo lo contenido en las ordenanzas c instriiociuucs que para csto tenenios feebas, c se hlcteren, 
e vos scran dadas en la nuestra carta e provision quo vos mandaremos dar para la enpomtenda 
de los dichos Indios. K cumpliendo vos el dicbo copitan Francisco Pizarro fo contehldo en este 
asiento, cn todo lo qu'* a vos toca o incuinbe de gnardar e cumpllr, prometemos, e Vos aaegu> 
ramos por nuestra palabra real que agora o de aqui odelante vos mandaremos gua^ar e vos ser& 
guardado todo lo que ansi vos concedemos, e facemos meiwd, a vos e a los prublsdores e tra- 
tantes en la dlcba tieiva ; c para ejecucion y cumpllmiento dello, a'os mandaremos dar nqe«tras 
cartas e provisiones particul.sres que convengan e meuester seon, obligdndoos voS el dicbo 
capitan Pizarro p.lmeramentc auto escribano pfiblloo de guardar e cumpllr lo contebido cq este 
asiento quo a vos tora como dicbo es. Foeba en Toledo a 26 dc Juilio de 1539 aAo8,—YO LA 
KElNA.~Por mandado dc S. M.— Juan Vazquez. 
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COXTfiHPdBARJ ACCOITETS OF ATAHir^LFAlei flBlflUAlS. 

[As the seizure of the loca Tvas one pi the most memombiej^ as as 
foulest, transactions of the Conquest I have thought ih might be well to put 
on record the testimony, fortunately in ray possession, of several of parties 
present on the eccaslon.J 
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. Rilacion^ del primer Detctihrimiento de la Cotta y Mar dd $ar, MS, 

A la hora d« laa cvatro comien 2 an 6. caminar por an caludiiadela&teilerecho a doiide noaotroa 
;efita1)ainos, y & laa cinco o poco mas llegd & la puerta de la eiudad, quedando tpdoa ka eampoa 
cublcrioa de KiQte, j aat coniehaaron a cotrar por la plaza haau tresde&toS'liQmbreB como 
tnosa)f) despuelas con sus atcon y flecliaa-en las manoB^ cantando un cantav no naida gracioso 
para loe qiie 1o oyatpofl. antes e^panto8o potquo {Mircda cosa infernal, y dieron unavueUa d 
aquella mezquita anptgando al suclo con las manos d Umplar lo qne por el estaba, de looual 
babia poca neoeaidad, porque los del pueblo te tenlan bien barrido para cuando entrase. Aca^ 
bada de dar su vuelta pararon todos Juntos, y entr6 otro escuadroii de hasta mil bembres con 
picas sin yerroe tostadas las pnntas, todos de una librea de colores. digo que la de los primeros 
era blanca ^ Colorado, cotno las oasaa de bn axedrez. Entrado el segundo escoadrou' entKS cl 
teroCro de otTa librea, todos con martillos eii las manos de cobre y plata, que es una anna que 
ellos tienen, y ansi desta tnancra entraron en la dicha plaza muclios scfiores principales quo 
venian en medio de ios dclanteros y de la persona do Atabalipa. Detras destos en una litera 
muy rfca. los cabos de los maderos cublertos do plata, venia la persona de Atabalipa, la cual 
tralan ochetita seftores en hotnbros todos vestliins de una librea azul muy rica, y vestick) sii 
pefbona muy rlcamente con su corona en la cabeza, y nl cuello un collar de esmeraldas grandes 
y sentado en la litera en niu silla muy peqnefta cou an eoxin muy rico. En llegando al medio 
de la plaza paid, llevando descublerto cl meiHu cuerpo de fuera ; y toda la gente de guerra que 
estaba en la plaza le tenlan en medio, estando dentro hasta seis 6 siete mil hombrcs. Como el 
xid que ntnguna persona salia & cl, nl parecia, tubo creido, y asi lo confes<‘i el despnes de preso, 
que nos ballamoa escondido do miedo de ver su poder ; y did una voz y dlxo : Donde cstau 
estos? A la cuni salid del apoSento del dicho Gobernador Plzarro el I'adre Fray Vicente de 
Valverde de la orden de los l*r<»dicadorcs, que despnes fue obispo de aquella tierra, con la bribla 
on la mano y cou cl una Icngua, y as! juntos Ilcgaron por entrc la gente d. (KKler hablnr con 
Atabalipa, al cual 16 comenzd ji deCir cosas do la sagradn cscrlptura, y que uiiestro .Seflor .fesu- 
Cbri&fo mandaba quo entre los suyos no hubiese guerra, ni iliscordia, sino todopaz, y que 61 
en su nombre ansi sc lo pedla y requcria ; pucs babia quedado do tratar della el dia antes, y de 
vCtiir solo sin gcnto de guem. A las cuales palabras y otras muchas quo cl Frayle lo dlxo, el 
estubp calloudo sin volm rcspucsta ; y tornamlole A decfr que mirase lo que liios mandaba, lo 
dial estaba eti aquel libro que llevaba en la manc escripto, admirandose a ml nareccr mas de 
la wcrlptnrai (pfe do lo escripto en ella: le -^idi6 el llbro, y le abrid y ojcA mlrando el molde 
y la OT(ten d61, y despues de visto, le arroju por entrc la gente con mucha ira, cl roatro muy 
encarntzudo, diclendo: Decildes & esos, que Tcngau acu, quo no passard de aqul hasta quetnc 
ddu cnCuta y satisfagan y paguen lo que nan becuo en la tbrra. Visto csto por el Frayle y 1«) 
pooo que aprovecbabaii sus palabras, tomd sn llbro, y abajd su cabeza, y fUesc para donde 
e^ba el dkho Plzarro, cast corriendu, y dljide : No veis lo fine paso ? para que estais en coitie- 
mmieiltCs y reqlierlmtentos con cste peiro lleno de soberhfa, que vlenen los campps llcnos de 
:Cnd(osf Salld a el,— que yo os absuelvo. Y ansi acabadas de declr esias palabras que ijU6 todo 
en un instantc, tocan las trompctos, y parte de ru posada con toda la gente de pie, que con 61 
estabai^ diclendo : i^lantfago d cltos *, y osf salimos t-odoh li aquolla voz d uoa, porque todas aquellas 
casas que salian & la pLiza tenlan muchas pueitas, y parcce quo se habian feebo d aquel pro- 
)K>slto. En arrenietiendo los de caballo y rompiendo por ellos todo fuc uno, que sin niatar slno 
sojo Un negro de nuestra parte, fueron todos desbaratados y Atabalipa prc«o, y la gente puesta 
cU huraa, aunque no pudleron- hulr del iropci, porque la puerta por «^d babian enCmdO era 
fNXtucfla y con la turbacion no podian salir ; y visto los traseros cuan lejos tenlan la acoxida y 
remedio de buir, arrimaronse dos 6 tres mil dellos & un Ifenso de pared, y dicron con 61 d tierra, 
el cuol salia al campo, porque por aquella parte no babia casas, y ansi tubleron camino anebo 
para hoir ; y los escuadrones de gente que babiau quedado eu el campo sin entrar en el pueblo, 
comp vieron buir y dar alarldos, los mas delios fueron desbaratados y se pubieron eit hufda, quo 
ern cosa barto da ver, que un vallo de cuatro 6 cinco leguas todo iba cuaxailo de gente. En esto 
vino la nocho mu v presto, y la genfe se recogid, y Atabalipa se puso en una casa de piedra, quo 
era el tempio del sol, y asi se pasd aquella nocho con grand regoeijo y placer de la vitorla que 
BueStro Seftor nos babia dado, pontodo muclio rciabdo en bacer gnardia & la persona de Ata- 
balipa para quo no volviesen d Cierto Aid permislon de Dios y grand ocertamiento 

gniado por su mano, porque si esto dia no se prendiera, con la sober bla que trail bi, aqiulla 
iiocbe foeramos todos asolados por ser tan pocos, coma lengo dlclio, y ellos tantos, 

i*«lro RitarrOf Detcabr^mienio y CWqi/tUta dc los Rtynoa del Pertt^ AES» 

Pnea despnes de aver comldo.que acavarla d hora de mlssa mayor, enpe^ & levantar sn 
gente y A venlrse haalaCaxamafca. Heebos sus esqnadrones, qne cuhrlan los campos, y el 
metido en vtias dddas enpe^ i camiuar, vihfendo delante del dos mil yhdlos que le barrian el 
caimno por donde venia camlnando, y la geute de guerra la raitad de vn lado y la mitad de dtiO 
por loB 'Hmpos sin etitrbr en camino : trala anal mesUm al sefiov de Oblncha oonstge en vnas 
quo paieecia £ los suyoi cossa de admlAicion, ffovque ningnn yndlo, per sebor principal 
ituefsese, avia de parescer Plante del sino fuese con vna caiga a oueetas y descalao : pues beta 
uuta la pateneria que iraian d* oro y plate, qne hera ooisa estraAa lo quo reluzta con el sol ; 
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vcnlan mesnio dclantc dc Ataballpa uiuchos 3'iidiuK lanlandu y clunzaiulo. Tardoso t>tc 
N>rior eii undar esta metlla legiia que ay dcitdo los baflos u doiidc cl eatava habta Caxamalca, 
dendc ora dc niissa mayor, fonio digo, haata trcs oras antes que anochebcicsu. Puch llegada la 
genio d la pucrta de la pla/.a, eiipe^arou li entrar los esiiuadroncs con grandes caiitarcs, y ansi 
pntrando ocuparon toda la plaza i»or todas paites. A'Isto el marqiioz don I'rancisco Pl^arro que 
Atabnlipa vcnia 3’a junto Ti la plaza, cniblo al padre Fr. Vicente de Ualverde primero obispo del 
(’uzco, y d Jlcrnando de Aldana vn Imen soldado. y ildon Martiuillo leugua.que luesen u hablar 
ft Atabxlipa y ft requerille de parte de Dios y del Rey se subjetase u la ley dc nuestru Seflor 
Jesucristo y al serviclo dc S. Mag., y que cl Maiquez le tendriu en lugar de lieriuano, y no con- 
biiilTiia le hlzieseii enojo ni dano on su tieria J'ir's llegado que fue el padre ft las andas doiidc 
Atabjilipa venia, lo luiblo y le diNo ft lo pue y\a, y le prtsiico cossas do nuostra sancte ffee, 
declaiaiidoselas la lengua. Llevava el padre v 11 breviario en las iiianos donde leya lo que le 
prodicaba : el Ataballpa sc lo pidio, y cl cerrado so lo dio, y como le tuvo cii lus manos y no 
bupo abrillc arrojole al hiu lo. Idaino al Aldana quo se llegasc ft cl y le dioao la esp.'ida, y cl 
Aldana la saco y se la mobtio, peio no se la qui.so dar. I’lics pasado lu dicbo, el Ataballpa lea 
dixo que se tue^en para V’ellacos ladrones, y que lus avia de nrntar ft todos. l^uc'S oydo (‘•to, el 
podre se bolvio y cunto al marquez lo que 1 “ a^ ia i>asado ; y el Atabnlipa entro en la i)laza con 
tudo su iroiio que traya, y tl sefior de Chliulia tias del. Desque ovieron entrndo y vieron quo 
no parescia o'^jiafiol ninguno, preguiito ft sus capitaiies, Doiide estun estos cristiaiios que 110 
parc^ceii? Kilos le dixeron, Si'fior, estan eseondidos de niiedo. I’ucs visio el inarqutz don 
Franci.scu ri9arro les dos andas, no eonoscieiido qual hera la de Ataballpa, mando u Joan 
PiCarro .su boiiuano fuese con los peoiies que teni.i ft lu \im, y el yrla ft la otra. Pues mandudo 
e.>-to, hizieion la sefia at Candia, cl qual solto el tiio. y en soltandolo tocaron las tioinpetas, y 
salicroii los de acavallo de tropel, y cl marquez con los dc ft pie, como esta diclio, tras dclloc, de 
maiiera que con el esti ucoilo del'tiro 3’ las tiom])otas y el tropel de lus ca\ alios eon log cas- 
caveles los 5'ndios se cmbaraion 3' so cortaron. Los espafioles dieron en (* 11 oh y empe^aron a 
iiKstar, y fue tanto cl niiedo que los 3'ndios ovioron, que por hulr, no juuiicndo salir por la 
jiuerta, derribaroii vn lien/o de vna pared de la 901*1 a de l.i plaza de largo dc mas de dos mil 
pa-sos y de alto <le mas dc vn estado de atavallo tucron cn su scguimlcnto ha.sta los 

iiarioR, duiidt‘ liizieron grande estrago, y hlzlcran mas slno les nnocbesclera. l*ues liolvicndo u 
don Franci>eo Pi(;arro y ft su liermano, s.slieron, como estava dlclio, con la gente de ft pic ; cl 
marquez fue ft dar con las anda^v de Ataballpa, 3 cl iiennano con cl aefior de Fhliiclia, al qual 
roataron alli en l.is fti.das. 3 lo mismo fuera del Atabnlipa sino se linllara el marquez alii, 
porque no podlan derivalle de laa andas, quo a»niquo inatH\an los yndios que las tenlan, .se 
nietian luego otros de relTiesoo .1 sustcntuilas, y desia maiiera cstnvieron vn gran rrato ITorce- 
Jaiido y luatando Ind os, y d*> lansado.N vn c‘*paiiol tlio vna cucldllada para inutullo, y cl niar- 
quez don Fiancisvo Pi<;arro se la rrepuro, 3* del rreparo le hirio en l.a inano al marquez el 
espafiol, (|Ucricn(lo dar al Atubalqia, ft eu.va cau'*sa el maniue/ dio boze.s dicieiulu : Nadie hlera 
al indio, so pena de la vid.i. Entcudido isto, agnijaron sicte 6 ocho espafioles y asleron de vn 
bordo^de la» anda.s y ha'^iendo fuerija lag trastoinaron ft vn lado, y ansi fi»e preso el Ataballpa, 
y el marquez le llevo ft su aposerito, 3' alli le puso guardns que le guarda\*an de dia y de noclie. 
J’ues veiiida la noche, los eapafiolcs se recoxieron todos y dicron miiclias gracias ft nuestroSefuir 
por las raercedes que les avia Letbo, y mu3’ contcntoi ( u lener presso al senor, porque ft n(» 
preiidelle no 8c ganara lu tieira como sc gauo. 

f'nrtn de Hernando Pizarro, op Oritdo, I/isforia fjenerol de Uik Jndfas, MS., Hb. 40, cap. ].■>. 

Venia en unas liandas, ft dclante de el hasta tretientos o riuitrocieiitos Yndios con Camisetas 
dc librea limpiando laa pajas del can.ino, ft caniaiido, ft el en medio de la otra gente quo eruii 
t'dciques ft pnncipalcs, ft lo.s mas principales ('ueiques lo tiaiuri en los liombros ; ft entrando en 
la Plaza subieron dnee ft (pimre \ ndios en una fortaleza que alli eataba, e toiiiaruiila ft manera 
de pogesion con vari(l<'‘ia puesta eii uiia lanza entrando hasta la mitad dc la Z^laza repani alli : 
ft salift un Fraile Iiutninico que e-tubu eon el (iuliernodor ft hablarle de su parte, que el CJober- 
nador le esj»er.tb.i eii .su uposeiito, que le fue*-** ft hablai, ft dijole eouio era Sacerdote, ft que era 
embiado por el Emporador para (pie le ensifiasc las cosag d'* la fo si (iulsieg«Mi ser Cristiaiios, ft 
moBtrole un libro (pic llevuba en las uianos, ft dijole que auuel libru era de las ensas de Dios; ft 
el Atabaliva pidii* el libro, ft arroJolc en el buelo e dijo : Yo no pasarft de Ofiiii hasta que me 
dels todo lo que liabeis tornado cii mi tierra, que 30 bien se (juien sois vusotroR, y on lo qu(* 
andais : ft levantose en la.s andas, ft hablo ft su gente, ft olio mnriniillu eiitre ellua llamando ft la 
gente que tcnlaii las armag : 6 el fiaile fuft al tiobernador 6 dgolc que que bacia, que ya no 
estaba la cosa cn tiemi>o dc esperar niaa : el Uobernador me lo emblo a deeir : yo tenia cuncer- 
tado con cl Capilan de la art^lcnu, que haclendole iina sefia dispara.scii los tiros, ft con la gente 
que oyendolos s.illesen todos ft un tiempo; c como osi se Inzu ft como los Yndios estaban sin 
annas fueron desbaratados sin pcligro dc ningun Cristiano. Los que traian las andas, ft los 
Caciques que venian al rededor del, iiunca lodcsanipararon hasta <iue todos tnuriemn al rededor 
del : el (lobernador salio ft tomo ft Atabaliva, ft por defeiiderle le di6 un cristiano una cuchlllada 
cn una mauo. La gente siguio cl alcancc hasta donde estaban los Yndios con armas; ucse 
hallft en ellus resistencia alguua, porque 3’« era iiochc: rccogkronoc todos al Pueblo, do( 4 e e/ 
Gobernador quedaba ^ 
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No. TX.— Sec p. 195. 

An’(>rxT or tiik pkusonal iiahits op ataiiuallpa ; j^xtuactri) from thr 

. IMS. OF PEDKO PIZAUUO 

[This minute account of tlic appearaiice and habits of the captive Inca is of 
tlie most authentic character, coming as it does from the pen of one who had 
the best opportunities of personal observation, during the monarch’s imprison- 
ment by his Conquerors. Pizarro’s MS. is among those recently given to the 
world by the learned Academicians Salva and Baranda.] 

Estc Ataballpa ya «liclio liara iiidiohspn dispuosto, do buena persona, d(* nicdianas carinvs no 
grueso deTna»m<Io, bermosso do Uostio y };iave on el, los ojos fiKauii/..‘idi>‘., uuiy touiidu dc Jos 
ftiiyos. (Acuerdorup quo ol Seuor de (iuaylas lo pidio liceucia para yr a ver pu tieira, y bo la 
did. d.iiidololiempo cu que fue-e y viiiie-.e litiiiUd.) 'rardo'-e algo mat*, yciiando bolvio, Cbtando 
.yo presentc, Ilegd con vn pre.sente de fruta d«‘ la tierra, y llcgado que Ine tl su juesenciu cinpe^o 
fi temblar cii tnnta in anora que no se podia tenor en los pies. El Atubalipa ul^o la caveza vu 
poqiii'o y ponrrlend se k hiyo aefia que se Huese.') Qiiandu le suL.'iron a m dur, todu la geiite 
quo avia en la piaz o le los natuiali h. quo avia barto,^ piostraron por tierra, ilexaiidoce caer cti 
el snelo coino Boriacnos. |< le indn* •'U seiMu de siis tnug< rea por la iioiden que terigo ya 
diclia, Blrvieiidole vna borin.nu die/, dias d uebo con inucha cantutad de bijaa do senores que a 
estas herinanas aorvian, mudaiulosc de oebo u ocim dias. Estis catavaii siempic con el para 
Horville, que yiidio no entrava dond’ el cstava 'J'eina mueho-' cacl«|oes consigo : ostos eslavan 
afuera cii vii patio, yen llaiimndo alguno entrav.i descal/o y doudo el e»tava; y si venia de 
fneia parte, avia <le cntiar destuUo y cargado <on Mia caiga; y quando su (uplian Cliallicii 
cblnm vino con Hernando Piyarro y J<‘ eiitro a \<t, entro asi como digo con vna turga y disraUo 
y He heebo a sua pies, y llor.mdo so lo.s beso. El Ataballpa con Kostro sereno le dixo: Seas 
bleu venido alU Cballicucbiina ; (luenendo <le/!t. Seas liieu venido, CliaUicucbima, Kste yndio 
se ponia en la eaveza vnos llantos que won vn.-s treii<;as heebas de laiias ile colores, de grosor de 
medio dedo y dc aiicbor de vno, beebo de^to \i inaiicia de corona y no con puntos, sliio redonda, 
de anchor dc vna man* , quo eneaxava en la cave'/a, y en la frente vna Ixirl.i cossida cn ewte 
llanto, de anchor de vna nianu, poco mas, de lana muy flina griina, toiiada niuy ygn.il inetida 
por vnos cahulltos dc oro iiiuy sotiUnenlc basta li iiiitad : cstu lana hcra hilnda, y de los cafin- 
tos abaxo dostorcida, que liera loque caya en la frente; qu-- los cafiutillos do oro bera quanto 
toniavaii todo i-l llauto ya dicbo. Caj'ale cwla borla baau oneinia de law cejas, de \n dedo de 
grosor, que le toniava toda la (rente; y tmios estuj* senores nndavan tre.*>quilado8 y los oiejoiie-s 
como (( sobre peine. Vestlan Kopa muy delgada y muy blanda olios y mis lierin.mas quo tenian 
por mtigerew, y pus dcudos, orejones pilncipalcw, cpie se la davan los seflores, y todos los demas 
\estlati Kopa basta. hmiasc e te sefior la manta por enema dc 1 1 cavc^a y atabasela debajo 
de la barva, tapaiidose las orejas : esto trala cl por taper vna orej’a que tenia rompida, qnc 
quando le prendieron los dc (luascai wc la qiiebraron. JJe.stiase e.ste weflor Kopas iniiydelicadas. 
Estando vn dla comiendo, questas seboias ya dichns le llcvavan la comida y se la poiilaii de- 
lante en vnos juncos vordes mu}’ dely idos y pequcfios ; cwtalvv sciifado csto sci'ior en vn duo de 
modera de altor de poco mas do un palmo : este duo bera de madeia colorada mny linda, y te- 
iiianle siempre tapailo cmi vna maiuu muy delgada, aunque stuvlese el Sfiitado en el: estos 
Juncos ya dichos le tendiaii siempre delante quando qiieria comer, v alii le poinaii tod*>a los 
man,)nre8 en oro, plata y Kirro, y el que d cl apetoscia sebalav.i se lo truxesen, y tomandolo vna 
sofiora destas diebas se lo tenia en la mono mientras coinia. Pue.s estando vn die desta maiiera 
comiendo y yo pn-sente, Ilevaiido vna taja«]a del inanjar a la bora le c.iyo vna gota en el vestlilo 
que tenia puosto, y dando de mano it la yndia se levanto y wi‘ entio ii t>u aposento ft vestir otio 
vestido, y buelto saco vesiido vn.a caniiscta y vna manta (pardo cseiiro). Llegandome yo pues 
a el le tentela manta quo bora mas blanda quo soda, y dixeie : Yiiga, do que es este vestido 
tan blando ? El me dixo, Es de vnos pajaros que andau de noche en Puerto Viejo y en Turn lie/, 
que muerden A los indios. Venido d aclararsc dixo, quo bora do polo de mnrrielagos. Dizien- 
dole, que de donde so poilria Juntar tunto inurcielago dixo, A qiiollos perrow de Tumbez y Pu- 
erto Viejo que avian de hazer siiio tomar destos para bazer Kopa d ml padre ? Y es ansi questos 
murclelagos de aqiiellas partes innerdeii de nocho d los Indios y ft espafloles y d cavailos, y 
sacan tanta sangre ques cossa de misterio, y ansi se averigiio ser este vestido de lana de murcle- 
lagos, y ans (bera la color como dellos del vestido, que en Puerto Viejo y cn Tumbez y sus co- 
niarcasay gran cantldaddellos. Pues aconteacio vn dia que vinieiidose d qnexar vn indlo que vn 
espaflol, tomava vnos bestidos de Ataballpa, el marque/ me maiido fueswe yo a saver quien 
hera y llamar al espaflol para castigallo. £l indlo me lleve a vn buhio donde avia gran canti- 
dad de pctacas, porquel espaflol ya hera ydo, diciendome que de alii av^a tornado vn besildu del 
seflor; e yo prcguntandolc que que tenian aquellas pctacas, me mostro algunos en que tenian 
todo aquello que Ataballpa avia tncado con las nianos, y avia estado dc pi' s, y vestidos que el 
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avia desliecliado ; en vnas los janqullloa que le bechavan delante d los pies qdaDdo cpmla; on 
otras los guossoa de las carnes 6 aves que coinia, que el avia tocado con las manos ; en ofras los 
moslos de las mazorcas do naahlz que avia tornado en sus ipanos; en otras las rropas quo havla 
deshechado: final mente todo aquello que el avia tocado. Preguiitcleo, que para quo teulaii 
aquello alll? Respondleronme, que para quemallo. porquo cada alio quemavan todo esto» por- 
quo lo que tocavan los scflores que heran hijoa del 801* se avia de quemar y hazer seniza y lic^ 
( hallo por el ayre, quo nadie avm de tocar A ello ; y ep guarda desto estava vn prencipal Con 
Indlos que lo guardavc y rrecoxia de las mugeres que les Servian. Kstos sefloroS oonnlan en ol 
suolo en vnos colchones grandes de algodon : {enian vnas ffrecadas grandns de lanacon qife s« 
bijaban : y no e visto en todo csto Piru Indio setoeiante A esta Atabalipa ni de su ferucmad ui 
autoridad. 


No. IL^SeQ p. 209. 

OOXTKMPOR.IRY ACCOUNTS OF THE EXKCUTIpN OF ATAHUAl/LPA. 

[Tlie following notices of the execution of the Inca are from the hands of 
oye-witnosses ; for Oviedo, thougliMiot present himself, collected his ixvrtieiilars 
from those who were. 1 give the notices hei*e in the original as the best 
authority for the account of this dismal tragedy.' 

Pedro Pizarro, Descuhrimiento y Couaniita ile Jos Jleynos del Pern MS* 

Aoordaron pties los odciales y Almagro que Atabalipa muilcne, tratando entre si que mit^rlo 
Atabalipa se acababa el auto hecho acerca del tesoro. Pues dixeron al Marquez don Franclsk-o 
Pizarro que no conveiila quo Atabalipa blvlese; porquo si se soltava. S. Mag. perderia la tierra 
y todoft los espafloles serian muertos ; y d la verUad» si csto no fucra trataiio con mallcia* como 
Ota dicho. tenian razon, por(]iiG liera iniposible soltandose poder ganar la tierra. Ibics cl 
marqnez noquiso venir en ello. Yisto esta los oftciales hizleronle muchos rrequerimteutoi, 
uuiiicndole el servlcio de S. Mug. por delante. Pues ef*tando asl atravesose vn demonio de \ na 
lengua que se dezia ITelipillo, ^ no de los mucbacbos que el marquez avia llevado d Kspafiaf quo 
al presente hera lengua, y andava enaniorado do vna tniiger ile AtabalipOf y por avella btzo 
eriteuder al marquez quo Atabalipa liazia gran junta detente para matar log cspafioles en 
< 'axas, Pues tabido cl marquez esto preiidio a Cballicuchirou quo estava suelto y prcguiitaikdqle 
por esta gento quo dozia la lengua se juutavan, aunquo negava y dezfa que no, cl fTelinlllodezU 
d la contra trastornando las palabras dezian u quien se preguntava estecasso. Pues el marque/, 
don Francisco Piyarro acordo embiar a Soto d Caxas d saver si se liazia alii oignna junta do 
gente, porquo cieito el marquez no quisiera matalle. Pues visto Alniagro y los oficialcs la yda 
de Soto apretaroD al marquez con muchos rrequiiimientos, y la lengua por su parte que ajrudava 
con sus rretruecos, vinieron d convencer al marquez quo muriese Atabalipa. porquo el marquez 
bera muy zeloso del servlcio de S. >fag. y ansi le bizicron temer, y contra su voluntad sentencio 
a muerte &. Atabalipa mandando le diesen garrote, y despues de mueito le quemasen porque 
tenia las bermanas por mugeres. Cierto pocas leyes avian leido ostos scfiures ni entcndldo, 

a al inflel sin aver side predicado lo davan esta senu^ncia. Pues el Atabalipa llorava y 
que no lo inatasen, que no abrla yndio on la tierra que se meneasso sin su mandado, y 
que presso le tenian, que de quo temian ? y quo si lo avian por oro y plata, que el darld dos 
tanto do lo quo avia mandado. Yo vide llorar al marques de peslir por no podellc dar la vtda, 
porque cierto temlo los requlrimlcntos y el rrlezgo que avia en la tierra si so soltava. Este 
Atabalipa avia beebo epiender d sus mugeres e audios que si no le quemavan el cuerpo, atinquo 
le niotassen avia de bolvcr A ellos, que cl sol su padre lo rresucitaria. Pues sacaudole d dar 
garrote fi La plaza el padre fray Vicentode Balverde yadlcbo le predlcodiziendblesetonfaso 
cristiano : y el dlxo que si el se tornava cristiano, si le quemarian, y dlgeronlc quo no : y dixo 

3 ae pues no le aviau de quemar que querla ser baptlzado, y ansi fray Vicente le bapttzojr le 
teron gurrote, y otro dla lo enteitaron en la yglesla que Oaxamalca teniamps loA eapp^es, 
Ksto so nizo antea quo Soto bolviese d dar aviso do lo qne le bera mandadp ; f troxo 

por ntteva no aver visto pada nl aver Aada. de que ol marquez te pe^o mucbo de aveli^^tterto, 
y al Soto mueho mas, porjme dezia el, y tenia rrazon. ^ue m^r ffuevd e^Uallo d JBMp^la, y 
que el se pbligara d ponello eti la mar ; y cierto eato ftiem lo ine)or quecoa egt^lfiSfo H pqdlera 
bdzer, porque quedar en la tierra no conveuta: taftiblen se que no bivtera inuclios 

ilias, aunque le embiara» poiqoe el bera muy regaUdo y muy eeflor* 

HHadon d4 prtnw DetcukrtmUniQ de ui Costa y Mctr de^ Sttr, MS* 

Dando forma coir^sellevaria Atabalipa decamtno, y queguardla se le pondria, yconsultatado 
y tratando ri seriamos pafie para defence en aquellos posos malos y nos si nos le quistesen 
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. tomftr tos snjros : comenz(5se i decir y ti cerilffcar cnlre Io« Indloa^ quo el uraiidaba veolr grancf 
multltnd de gent&s^bro nosotros ; enta nueva se fue enc<*ndlendo Unto, qne se tomd infonnacion 
de mncbos seftores de la tierra, qua tudos d una dijeron qua era verdad, qne el mandaba venir 
Bobra no$otto9 para que lo (lalvasen, y nos niatascn si pudleflcn, y qur eetaba toda la geuta cn 
cterta pro^bda ayubudj qae ya venia de camino. Tomada eeta Inlbrinacion, Jontoidnse el 
dicbo Gobemaaor, y Almagro, y los Ofl dales de S. Mag. no estando abi Hernando Plaorro, 
pprque era parttdo pata K^pafia con algupa parte del quinto de S. Mag. y d darle nottcfa y 
nueva de lo'acoecldo; y rcsumleronse, aunque<M)iitra volnntad del didioitobemador, que nonca 
estubo blep en ello, nue dtabalipa, pires quebrantaba la paa, y queria hacer traicion y falier 
gentes para tnatar los eri&Cianos, niuricse, porquc con su niuerto cesaiia i;odo, y se allanaria 
la tierra : a lo cual bubo contrarfos parecercs. y la mas de la genie se puso en derender que no 
murlese ; al cabo insfstlendo mucho en su muorte e\ dicho Capitan Alniagro, y dando mucbaa 
raxones porquddebia monr, el file muerto, aunqtie para el no fii6 muorte, slno vlda, porque 
murlu enstiano, t es de creer que se fue al cielo. Pubiicado por toda la tierra bu muerto, la 
gente comun y de pueblos vetiian donde el dicho Gubomador estaba & dar la obcdiencia i( S. 
Mag. : pero los capitanes y ^enCe de guerra que estaban on Xauxa y en el Cuzco, antes se 
rebicleron, y no quisieron venir de paz. Aqui acaecld la cosa mas cstni&a que sc ha visto en 
el mundo, quo yo Vi por mis|iyos. y fu^ ; que estando cn la iglGsia cantando los ofldos de 
difuntos i Ataballpa, presente el ciiorpo, llegaron ciertas sefioras bernianas y mugercs stiyas, y 
otros privados con grand estruendo, tal que impidieron cl oflcio, y dijeron que les liitiesni 
aquella fiesta muy mayor, porquc era eo!>tumbre,,cnando cl grand seflor moria, que todos 
aquellos que blen !(» qurnan, se entermscn vi\os con ol : d los rualos se les respondio, qne 
Ataballpa habla muerto oomo crtstiano, y como fal le hacian nquol oflcio, que no se habia de 
hacer lo que cllos {H'dian, qne era muy inal hccho y coniria ciisiianidad ; que se fiiesen de alll, 
y no los cstorba-Non, y se le d« Jason ontoir.ir, y aiiM sf Ineron a siis aposentos, y se aborcaron 
todos olios y olios. Las cosas que pasaron en o8to« dias y los e\treinos y llaiitos de la gonte 
con luuy largas y prolijas, y por eso no sc diiin aqni. 

Ocledot llutoria general de las IndiaSi MS.t lib. 46 , cap 22 . 

Ciiando el Marqiios Pon FiancWco ?l/arr« tube preso al gran Iloy Atabaliva Ic aconsejaron 
bombres faltos do buen ontendinnonto, qs lo matase, 6 cT oho gana, poiquc como se vicron 
corgados de oro, pare« ioles quo raucito aqiiel Seflor lo p(»dlan poner mas u su ealvo en Espafla 
doedo qulsloscu 4 dojando la tierra, y quo a>iini*>ino sot Ian mas parte imra se enstener en ella 
sin aquel escrupuloso impedimento, quo no conservandosc la viiVi do uu Principe tan grande, o 
tan totoido c ocatado dc siis natur.ilcs, y on todas aqiiellas partes ; e la esperfencia ha mostrado 
Auan mal acordado 6 poor fechu fuo todo lo que contra Ataoallva se hizo despues de su prision 
le qultar la vIda, con la cual demos do dosorvirse Dios quitaron al Kmporador nuostrb Seflor, 

6 £ los mismos Ks[i.iflolcs que cn aquetlas paites se ballarori, y a los que en K^pafla quedaron, 
quo entoncos viviait y u los quo nora vtvoii 6 iiacerdn Innumorablos tosoios, ciuc aquol 1^'lncipe 
leadJera; dnlnguuode sns vosallos sc mobiera ni alterara como se alteraion d revelaroii cn 
faltando su Persona. NoUirlo os nue rl Gobernadur lo asoguin la vida, y sin que le dlese tal 
seguro el sc le tenia, puos ningun Capitan puede disponer am liceiicia de su Roy y Seflor de la 
l^rsonft del Frlocipe que tione preso, cuyo es dc deroebo, cuanto mas que Ataballva dljo at 
Marquefi, que si algun Cri'^tianu matasen los Yndioa, 6 Ic hiclescn el monor dafio del mundo, 
qqe crejese que por su mandado lo hacia, y que cuando eso fuese le matase 6 bkiese del foque 
qiiisieBe; 6 one tratandole bien II le cbaparia las paredes do phita, e le allanaria las Sierras e 
los mpotes, e le daiid d el, I d los Crist fanos cuanto oro quisiesen, I que desto no tubiese duda 
alguna ; y en pago do sus ofreciroientos cncendidas pojas so las ponlan en los pies ardiendo, 
^nue dlgese que traicion era la quo tenia ordenada contia los Orlstlanos, 6 Inventando I 
fubricando lontra el falscdades, le lerantarou que los queria matar, 6 todo aquello (be rodeado 
por t^oB e por la inadvertencia e mal Consejo del Gobernador, romenzaron d le bacer proceso 
mal epmpuesto jr poor escrito, seyendo uno dc los Adalidcs un mquieto, desasosegado 4 desho- 
flesto Clerigo, y an Escribano falto de conciencia, 4 de mala babiiidad, y otros tales quo en la 
maldod coacvTleron, 6 asi mal fundado el libelo se concluyo £ sabor do dttfiadus paladares, 
como se duo on el Capltulo catorce, no acordandoso que le habian enchido las cases de oro 6 
plaU»^^babian tornado sbs mugere«e ropartidoias en su presenclal usaban de ellas en bus 
aduUertoB, 4 en to qpe les nlacla & aquellos aqtuen las dieron ; y como les parecid d los oolpodos 
qOe tales Ofeusas no eran ae olvidar, 4 que raerecian que el Ataballva les dlese U recompensa 
0<fl!aoi>sus (toraa ersn, asentosells «n cl animo un temor 6 enemistad con 41 entraflabtoi d por 
siliT do tel cuidado 4 Bospeidia le ordeparon la tnuerte por aquello que II no hjito bi peusd ; y 
de ver aqaesto algurtos Espafloles comedldos aqulen pesaba que tan grande deservlclo se btoleHe 
& Dtoi y aL Em^isdor niiestro Seflor; y aunqUe tan granae ingratitud se perpetraba 4 tan 
seflaUda maldad se oometla como matar d un Principe tan grande sin culpa. E Tlendo que le 
tralan d coUcton Bua*debtos 4 crueldade« pasadas, quo cl babla usado eqtrO bus Yndlos y 
onemigOB en el tiempo pasado, do lo 'ual ntogumi ora Juez, sino Dios ; queriendo saber la 
▼erdati 4 pot excuear tan notorios dufloi como ^e esperaban que babUn de proceder matando 
aqncl Seflor se ofrecleron dneo hidalgos de ir en pertoba a saber y ver si veuJa oquelto gente do 
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quo los ImWds mvouJoiO'* e siis incnlhosiis ^spU-i piil»lioal>aii, a diir eirlo*? Cpl.stiailos ; on 
llii ol Gobornailor (quo taiiibi('U so puode oumm* quo era ennufuido) lo oho por' bieii ; 6 fiieron el 
tJrtpitftii Uer/ianrlo do Soto, cl Cuplliui Uoilrigo Oigaiz, e Pctlio Ortiz, c Miguci de Esteto, o Lope 
Velez Ji voi esoa encmigos quo ilerini que voiiian; cel Oobonimlor les clio uria (iiiia 6 E'^pia, 
quo decia que sabia iloriilo estaban ; c tl dus diae de cniuino 80 ilesp -Ao la guia de uii rlsco, que 
lo supo iniiy bieii liaccr el I'lablo para que cl dafio fuesc mayor; pero aipiellos c(nco de cabal lo 
que lie (l.cho iiasaron adelantc lia^ita quo llcgaiuii al lugar doiide se dccian que babian de h.illar 
c*I ogeu ito contrario, e no hullaroii boiubre de guena, ni con ariuas alguna^, hIiio todos de paz ; 
e auiKiUf uo ibaii emo e.sos poco& eristiauos quo oa diclio les hicicruu iiiuclia ticata por dondu 
aiidubieron, 6 les dieron todo lo quo Ics pidioron do lo que tpnian para ellos e bus c iudos, e 
Yndios de servii io que llcvabaii , por maiiera que \ lendo que cia burla, e muy notorla montira 

0 falscdad palpable, sc tornaroii a (^ajamalca dond» el Gobernador estaha ; el tual ya babia 
leUio inoiir al riincijie Atabaliva qiu* la bistona lo ha contad ■; c coino llogai >ii iil Gober- 
nador ballaroiile mostrando muclio soutimienio con un giau pomlnerode Heltro pu^^sto eu la 

1 alx?za por luto e inuj’ cabulo sole 3 los ojos, 6 le ligeron : Sehor, luiiy mal lo ha feebo V. S' y 
I’uera justoque fueia nos atendidos para que supieiades que es niiiv gran traicion la que bc ic 
lc\ant6i£ Atibabva, porque ningtin honibie de gu ‘tra hay en cl Gampo. in lo hallauioi, bino 
todo de paz. c muy bu'Ui tratainiento qu^ no se nos hizo en toj^o lo ((ue habeinos aiubulo. Kl 
Gobern idoi respoinlio «' les dijo: Ya vet> (lue me ban eng.ifiado ; dcMlc a jiocos dias sabida esi.i 
verd.id, e murmuiinidose ibi U ciueldid que eon aquel Principe ‘>e usd. vinlenm a m das 
pal.iliras el Gob 'iiiador v liav Vieent * do valvr'rd y <d I'eMiren flnpi diii''. e a cadi uin* do 
cIlos d cia que cl otro lo habia fctli", 6 se dc^junntieion unuh a otiu«i iiniciias voces, oyendo 
iinicbos pu rencilla. 


No. Xf.—Sec p. 2f57. 


O'.VTIUCT BETWEEN PIZVRRo ANb AbMAOUO, ; DVTED AT (TZOO, 

drvn ]*2, Jo3o. 

[Thi^ auvcemeiit bctwooii iho>o two celebrated rajitains, in which they hind 
tliomselves by solemn oiitli«» to the observance of what would seem to he 
required by the nuAt coiniiioii principles of honesty and honour, is too cha- 
racteristic of the men and the times to lie omitted. The on^^inal exists in the 
archives at iSimanca'«.] 

Nos D» Francisco Pi/arro, Adclantado, Capit-an General j Govcrihidor por S M. cn csto^ 
Keynos dc la Gastilla. e l>o Diego dc Alinagro, nsinnsino ejovernador por S M. en la 

provincia de Toledo, deciraos: que por qu^* niedianto la intirna ainiMiul y Cf»nipaflia que entre 
nosotros con tanto amor ba pcrmanecido, y queneiidolo Dios Nuo'^tio Srfior bac< r, ba sido purte 
y cabs I quo cl Enipcrador c R^-y nuc'^tro Seftor haya rcc«\ido sifial.idos scrvicios con la 
conquista, siijecion e poblacion destas provincia*! y ticna>, o .atras ondu a la convcrsum y camliio 
d'' nuestra Santa Fee Catolica tau'a mncli dumbn* dc inriclcB, 6 coiihandu S. .M que durante 
nucstra amistad y compabu su real natiiiiiwinu sera m recentado, c asi por tener Phte intciito 
conio por loa Bcrvicios ptt*.ados, S M Catolica tubo por bieii dc conceder & ml (d iiicbo 1)» 
Francisco Pizarro la gov • nacion dc cstos nuebos Krynns, y u mi el iliclio Du Diego de Alinagro 
111 uovernaoion de la firovincia dc Tidcdo, dc las qnales inercedcs que de '^w Ileal llbei alidad 
berao« rccevido, rosiilfa tan niD'l a oMigicloii, quo perpeiuaiin iite nuesiras vidas y patrimonios, 
y !lc lo- qup de nos dt'cendicrcn •n sii Keal scr\icio se gasteii y coiiauni m, y para que esto mas 
BPguro V mojor efecto baya y la «onrian7a do S M por nuestra parte no tull-zca, lorninciando la 
i^ey que cerca de los tales Jurarnoiitos dis[NMie, p'ometoinos v Jiirainos en prcsencia dc Dios 
Nuestro >eflor, ante ciivo acataiiiionto osianios, de guanlur y cuinplii bioii y ontorainente, y sin 
rabtela ni otro entendiniiento alguiio lo esprosado y contcnldo on los c.ipitiilos Biguieiites, c 
suplicamos 6. su inflnita bondad quo a qualquier de nos quo fiicre on contrario de loasl conve- 
nido, con todo rigor de Just e i.a porm'ta la iiordlcion dc su aniin.i, fin y mal acavamiento de sii 
\ida, do.struiclon y pordiiniont<> do su fainitia, bonrras y lucieiida, porque cotno quebrantador 
dc HU fpc, la qual cl uno al utrri^y el otro nos danios, y no tcm.rosos de su acatamiento, reciva 
del lal jiit-ta veuganza: y lo que por p.irte de cada uno de nobotros Jurainos y proinetemos es lo 
Blguifiite. 

Prlinoramente que nuoslra amistad e coiupafiia sc conaorve mantonga para en adelar.to con 
aqin^l amor y volunt.id quo hosts el dit presente entre nosotros ba bubido, no la altorando ni 
quobr.intamio por aluMinos intoresos, coInIicio-s, nl ambicion de qiialosquiora lionrras 6 oflcloa, 
sino quo hormanablorm ite outre nosotios sc comuniquc e soninos parcioncros on todo ol blen 
que Dios Nuestro .'Sefior nos qulera baccr. 
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Otrosi, dccimos so cargo del Juramento 4 promesa qne hacemos, qve niogono de nosotros 
calppinlara ni procurara cosa alguna que en daiio o menos cabo de eu honrra, vlda y badenda 
al otro pueda subceder at venir. ni dello sera cabsa por vlas dlrectas nl Indirectas por si propio 
ni por otra {fersona tacita ni espresamente cabsandolo nl permitleudolo, antes procurara todo 
bien y honna y trabaJarfi de se lo llegar y adquirir, y evitando todas perdtdas y dafios que se lo 
puedan recrecer, no siendo de la otra parte avisado. 

Otrosi.' Juiamos de munteiier, guardsr y cumplir lo que entre nos otros esta capltulado, i\o 
qual al presents nos referfmos, 4 que por via, causa ni mafia alguna ninguno de nosotros vernd 
en contrario ni eu quevraiitamiento dello, iii hara diligenria, protestacion nl Reclamactou 
alguna, e que si alguna oviere feeba, se aparta 6 deslste de ella 6 la renuncia so cargo del dicho 
Juramento. * 

Otrosi : juramos que juntamente ambos £ dos, y no el nno sin el otro, Informaremos y 
escrlviremos t£ S. M. las co^as que segun nuestro parecer mejor £ su Real servicio convengan, 
suplicandole. Informandule de tudo aqiiello con que mas su catollca concicncia se de^cargue, y 
estaa provlncias y Reyrios mas y mejor se conseiven y govlernen, y que no habrd relacion 
particular por ninguno de nosolros hecha en fraude e cabtela y con iutento de dafiar y enpecer 
al otro, procurando para si, posponiendo el servicio de Nuestro Scfkor Dios y de S. M., y eu 
quebrantamiento de nuestra amistad y cumpafiia, y asimisroo no permitira que sea hecho por 
otra qualquler persona, dicho n< comuuicado, ni lo pennita nl consienta, sino que todo se baga* 
nianinestamente entre ambos, porque se conorra mejor el celo que de servir £ S. M. tenemos, 
pues de nuestra amistad 4 compafiia tanta conhanza ha niostrado. 

Yteu: Juramos que todos los provechos e intereses que se nos recrecieren as! de los que yo D'* 
Francisco Pizarro oviere y ad(iuiriere cn osta governaclon por qualquier vlas y cabsas, coma los 
otros que yo D« Diego de Almagro he de haber cn la conquista y descubrimiento que rn noinbre 
y por mandado de S. M. hago, K traeromus mamflestamente £ mouton y (ullacion, por manora 
one la compafiia que en este c.iso nemos hecha permanerca, y en ella no haya fraude, cabtela 
lit engafto alguno, e que los g.isto'f que por ambos 4 qualquier de nos se obieren de barer se 
baga moderada y discretamente conforme, y proveyendo a la uecesidad que se ofrocicre evitando 
lo esceslvo y superfluo sticorriendo y proveyendo i lo nccesano. 

Todo lo qual segun en la forma que dicho esta, es mvstra voluntad de lo asi guardar y 
cumplir so cargo del Juramento que asi tenemos fneho, poniendo £ Nuestio Sefior Dios por Juez 
y £ su gloriosa Madre Santa Maria con to^os 'os Samos por testigos, y por que sea notorio £ 
todos los que aqul Juramos y pronieteinos, lo brmamos de nu'^stros nombres, ^lcndo presentos 
por testigos el Licencladc Hernando Caldera Teuiente tJeueral de llovernador en estos Reynos 
por el dicho Sefior Governador, 4 Francisco Pineda Capellan de su Sf florla, 4 Antonio Picado su 
Secrotaiio, e Antonio Tellez de Guzman y el Doctor Diego de Loaisa, el quul dicho juramento 
fue fecho en la gran Cibdad del Cbzco en la casa del dicho Governador D” Diego Dalmagro, 
esrando diciendo misa el Padre Bartolome de Segovia Clerlgo, despues de dicho el pater nosier, 
poniendo los dlcta^ Governadures las manos dererhas encima del Ara cousagrada £ 12 de Juiiio 
de 1636 ofios.— Francisco Pizarro.—El Adelantado Diego Dalmagro.— -Testigos el Licenciado 
Hernando Caldera— Antonio Tellez de Guzman. 

Yo Antonio Plcado Esciivano de S. M. doy fee que f«l testigo y me halle present? al dicho 
Juramento 4 solenldad fecho por los dichns Governadores, y yo saque este tninlado del original 
que queda en ml poder como secretario del Sefior Governador On F^ancl^co Pizarro, en fee de lo 
qual firm4 aqul noiobre. Fecho en la gran Cibdad del Cuzco £ 12 dlas del nies de Julio de 1536 
afloa. Antonio Plcado Kscrlbano.de S M. 


No. XII.— iSee p. 29*^ 


LETTER FROM THE YOUNGER ALMAGIIO TO THE ROYAL AUDIENCE OP PANAmX, 
MS. ; DATED AT LOS REYES [LIMA], JULY 14, 1541. 

[This document, coming from Almagro himself, is valuable as exhibiting 
tlie best teolcgy for his conduct, and, with due allowance for the writer’s 
position, we best account of his proceedings. The original->wluch was 
transcrimd by MuAoz for his collection— is preserved in the archives at 
Simancas.] 

Mill magnlflcos Sellores,— Ta V> Mrds. bavran sabido el estado en one he astado deques 
qua fti4 deata vlda el Adelantado Don Diego de^ Almagro mi padre, que Dios teiiga en el Cielo, 
t odmo qued4 debiUo de la vara del Marqu4a Don Francisco Pizarro, i creo yo que pues son 
aotorlaa las molestlas 1 mslos tratamlentoa qne me hicieron i la necesidad en que me tenlao £ 
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VII lincon de mi casa sin tener otro romedio sino el de S. M. u fiulen ocurri que me lo dfese 
como Sefior agrodccido de quicti yo lo esperava pagaiido los scrvicios tan giaudets que mi padre 
lo hizo de tan gran ganancia e acrecentauiientu para su lieal Corona, n(« hay neccaldad de 
contarlaa, i por usi> no las contare, i dejaro lo pasado 1 vciklie li dar a iMids: cuoiita de lo 
prenonte, e dlr5 que auuque me llegava al alma vermo tan afligido, acordandome del manda- 
mi(Mdo que mi padre me dejo que aniaso el serviclo de S. M. i questava en poder de luis 
oncmigus; sufria mas de lo que mijuicio Imstava, cn especial ser cadu dia quleii d mi pa«ire 
fpiito la vlda,l havian escurecido sus aervlcios por manera que del iii de mi no havia memonu ; 
i como la Kncmistail quel Marques me tenia e d todos mis amigos e criados fueso tan cruel i 
mortal, i sobro ml succdicse, quiso efetualla ]>or la inedida con quo la usd con lui jiadre, 
estaiulo siguro en mi casa, gimiendo ml necesidad, eaperando el reinedio i niercedes que de vS. 
M. era lazon que yo alcanzase, mui conflado de gozarles, Imciendo a S. M. serviclos como yo lo 
deseu; ful informado quel iMar(ines tratalu mi prcndiinicnto i lin, determiiiaiiu quo no quedase 
en el mundo quion la muerte de mi padio Ic pidiese, y acoidaiulome (pie para daruela liallarou 
testigos a su voluntad, asl mismu los liallarou para mi, por manera que padre i hijo 
fiieran por vii juiclo juzgados. i*or no deJar mi vida en almlrio tan di.itiolico i desafmudo, 
temicndo la muerte, determinado de nionr defeiidlendo mi vida i honra, con los criados 
de mi padre i amigos, acordc de entiar en su casa i prendeile paia escusar mayores 
dafios, pues el Jiitz de S. M. ya vmia i a cada iino hiciora Justicia, i el Marques como 
persona* culpada en la dt fensa de su jirision e persona armada para ello bizo tanto (pie por 
(lesdicha suya fin* her'clo do vn.i herlda de que murif*! luego, i pnesto que como hijo de padru 
ji quien el Lavia mueito lo podia recibir por veiigunza, me peso tan estraflameute que todos 
conocieron en mi mui gran difer<’nci.i, I por ver (pie estava tan poderoso i acatado como era 
razoii no hovo hombni vi'*ndolo en mil ul del dia que echase mano a espada para ayuda suya m 
despues hay hninbrc que por el re^ponda : parece que sc Inzo por juit io de J)iop i por su volun- 
tud, porquu mi dtvseo no era tan largo (pie sc estendiese li mas de conservur mi vida en tanto 
a(piel Juez llegava; e como vl cl becho procure antes quo la cosa mas se encendiese en el 
pueblo i que cesasen esecucion dc p'lsm'iea de personas que ambas opiniones havian slguido 
quostabari afrontada**, i c» aaseii crueldades, e liu\iese justlcla que lo ostorvase e castlga&e, e se 
touiase cabeza que on nombre de S. hiciese justieia e governase la tierra, pareclendod la 
republica e comumdad d" su Cilidad e ofioialcs de S. M. que jior los serviclos de mi padre e por 
haver el descubierto c* ganado e^ta tierra me pertenecia mas justamente que & otro la goverua- 
cioTi della, me pldicron por Governador i dentro dc dos hoias consuUado 6 negociado con el 
I'abildo, lui re('ibido en amor 1 cunfonnidad dc toda la republica : A. 1 A qued6 todo en paz 1 tan 
asentadus 1 serenos lo^ iinimos de todos, que no hovo mudanra, i todo esta paciflco, i los pueblos 
en la misiiia conformeJad 1 justicia que ban < stado, i con el ayuda de Dios se aseutari cada dia 
la paz tat bieu (pic* di todos sea olvdecida por seflora, i S. M. sori taniblen servido como es 
razon, como se deve. itoique acabadas son las opuuoiies e pavclalidades, e yo e todos preten- 
demos ia poblacton dc la tierra I el descubrimiento della, porq up los tiempos pasados que se 
nan gastado tan inal con alborotos que se lian otrecido, e desculdos que ha'babido, agora se 
ganen e se alcaticon i (obren, 1 con este presupuesto esten V" Mrd®. ciertos quo estu el Peru 
en sosiego, i que las rupe /as se descubriran e Irdn a poder de S. M. mas acrecentadas i multl- 
pllcadas que basta uqui, in liavri mas pasion nl moviiuicnto sino toda quictud, amando el 
seivicio de S. 1 su obitlK-neia, aproveebaiido sue Reales rentas; Supllco i V* Mrds. pues 
el caso parece quo lo hizo Dio-j 1 no los. hombres, ul yo lo quise asl como Dios lo hizo por su 
juicio bccrcto, ^ como teiigo dicbo la tierra esta sosegads, i todos en paz; V* Mrda. ^or el 
piesmte mandeii suspender quabpiiera novedad, pues la tierra se conservarH como esta, e sera 
.S. M. mm scrvnlo, e de^ipues qiir< toda la gento que no tlenen veclndades lastengan, e otros 
^’!vyan li poblar e <!• sciibrir, poilr/in proveer lo que conviniere, 1 es tiempo que la tierra 
Tispaflolcs i naturales no reciban mas alteraclon, pues no pretenden sino sosiego i quietud, i 
]iobLir 'a tierra i sitmt tl S. 'il. porqiio con este deseo todos estamos 1 estaremos, i de otra 
manera cre.in V** Alids. que de mievo la tierra se rebue ve e inquieta, porque de las cosas 
pasadas vnos i otros ban preteiidido rada vno su bn, c sino (le<!cansuTi de lus trabajos que ban 
P'viccido con tantas persfriinones de buciia id de inalaperdiendose no ternS S. M. della cu enta» 
c los iidurales sc destrnirtan « no asiMitarfin en bus casas e perecerfin mas de los que ban 
perecido; e conservar estos c conservar la tierra i los veclnos i morodores della todo es vno ; I 
])ues en tintii conbirmidad j'o terigo bi tierra c con v(duntad de todos fiii eligido por Gover- 
n.vlor, porque mis obldleneia baya, c la justieia mas acatada sea, i cntlendan que me ban de 
acatur 1 obedccer eii tanto que S. M. otra cosa manda, porque de lo pasado yo le tmblo aviso; 
Supllco a V« Mrds. m.iiub-n despaebar desa Audlem la Real vna codula para que todos me 
oberiezean 1 teiigan por Govevnnclor, porque asl mas sosegados temAn todos los anlmos 1 mas 
1 ra(J( r se bara el servicio de S. M. 1 femd mas paz la tierra, e conl'undlrse ban las voluntades 
4pif" se cpi.-^ieren levantar contra esto; esino lo mandas('n V» Mrds. proveer en tanto que S. M. 
derlura su Real Voluntad, podrfa ser (pie |K>r parte de alguna gento que por acil munca faltan 
mas amigos dc paslones que (ie razon, qiie se Icvantase algun escandalode que Dios 1 S. M. 

^ leseu mas dcs<‘rvldos; N^uestro Stnor las mui roagnlflcas personas de V* Mrds. guarde tan 
pmspciameiite como ib'scan : d«*stos Ileyos fi 14 de Julio de 1541 afios. Beso las maDos de V* 

, l»iyi l»i( "<j d( *\lmagro. 
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No. Xlll.-Seep. 311. 

LKrTKR i'KOM TllK MC.NIOIVALITY OV AltHQDIPA TO TllK lIMpEROll CHAliLKS 

TUK FiFTir, m.; oatbo at hax juax di: la fkont£}ua,*he;ftemb£h 

!24, 1542. 

t'riie btout burghers of Arcouipa gave efficient aid to the royal governor in 
J)is contest with the younger Aliimgro ; and their letter, signed by the niuiii- 
cipality, forms one of the most authentic documents for a history of this civil 
A\ar. The original is in the archives at Simancas.] 

S. C. C. A muiue de otros iiiuclio<) t6rnd V. M. a\ iho do U v itoi la (jue cn \ oiitura dc V. M. 

1 buMia dellgeacia i /iiiiiuo del Governador Vuca dc Oistro hc ovo del iiraiio Dun Diogu do 
Aluiagro e sus eecazcs. noaotros cl Cablldo i vecino du Ai-e<iuipa Ic quei‘f*ino<i tumbicti dar, 
como quien se balld eu cl peligto, podrenios conUr dc la verdad como pas6. 

Dcbdc Xanxa liicimos relacioii d V. 1^1. dc todo lo stKodido hasta ontoiises. i dc I 09 prepara- 
inientos quel Gaxeriiador tenia piuxcidos para l.a giieiia do alii. 8ali6 cun toda la genie on 
«iiden i se vino d eata^Cibdad do San Joan dc ia Trontei a. dundu invituus niievas curao el traidur 
do Don Diego de Almagro i\a cn lapro\incia de Bilcns quo os i>n/.c legitas desta C'Jbdad. 
((lie vooia determinado con s 1 da&ada intencion Adauius la batalla. Kn esto oomedio vino 
Ia>pc D iaituez del real de los tiaiduree. i did al Guvcrnadur iin i t.nta de Don Diego, i otm de 
doze Catiltauee inul dcsvcrgoiuados dc fierrm i amcnazoa; 1 d Cioveiiiadur coii zelo de que no 
ovieaa tantos nmcrlet cntrc los \a<^alloa dc V. M. como biciuprc fuo sii iatcuio do ganar ei Jnego 
7 )or mafia, acordd dc tornarlcs a onbiar nldlcbo Lope Ydlaqucz I a Diego de Mercado Faior de la 
nueva Toledo, |iara ver si los podlan rcduclr iatracr al serviciu de V. M. i fuerou tan mat rescibi- 
ikia que quando escaparon con Imvidas so tuvieron {vor Men hbiadoa. La respucsta quo Kh 
dletun fue que no queclan obedecer las proviv! nies roales do V. M. sino darle la batalla,! luego 
alzarou so real i caiiiinaron paia nosotros. ^ >lo eato cl Governadur sacd su real deste pueblo 
i ( aniiud contra ellos ujs legua^, donde supo, que los traldores estavan i tree, en un aslcnto 
fuerte I comodo parn sii artilleila. Kl go\ernador acordd do los guardar alii, donde 1e tomd la 
\oZ, porqoe era llano i lugar fuerte al uuo^tro projiosito. Como esto vieron los traldores, sabado 
quo se contaron diez i sets de setienibre, sc levautaron de donde istavan, i camlnaron ih>(*Io alto 
d'* la sierra i vlaleroii iina Icgua do nosotros, 1 sus coriedores \inieron A ver iiuestio osiento. 
Luego el Govei^nador provlo que por una media Ionia fucbe un Capftan con cinquenta arcubu- 
VerO'>, i otro con clnqnenta lanras A toiuur lo iilto, I Micodid tambien quo sin niiigun rie.sgo so 
tomd, I luego todo el excrei to de V. M. losubid. VNtoesto, los roemigos queeslariaii tresquartos 
tie JeguO, proenraron de buscar canipo donUo dar la batalln, i iisi le toinnion A su proposJto 
i Asentaroii su aiHlIcria i concertaron sus esquadrones, quo cr.iii ducientos i treinta de ca\aIlo, 
en qt^ venlan cinquenta bonibres do armas. ia inlantcrla (Mii ducientos arcabuzeros 1 ciento 
i cf^tienta piqneros, todos tan Iqoldos 6 bicn arniados, quo de Milan no pudleran salir mejor 
aderozados ; el artilleriu enm eels medias culebrinas de dfez A doze pies de laigo, que cchavan 
de bateiia una noranja : tculaii mas otros seis tiros medlano't todos do fruslera, tan bicn adere- 
vados i con tanta munlLlou, quo mas parccla artlllcrla dc Ytalia quo no dc Yndios. Kl Cover* 
iiador vista su desverguen/a, la geiite mul eii oiden. despuos de baver heclio los razonamientos 
q«e convenlan, diclendonos que vlesouios la debverguenza que los traldores teiiinn i el gran 
deeacato & la corona Real, canilud & ellos, 1 llogando a tiro donde su arlllleria podia alcanear, 
Jug(» lUego cti iiQSoiros, quo la nuestia por scr inut pequefiac ir cominando, no noa podlmos 
rt>>*ecbar della do nlnguua cos.i, 1 asi la dexamos por popa : maturnos hlan aotes quo Ilegasc- 
iiioa it romper con olios mas do .’tqhombres, i siempre con csie dafio que rescebiamos, cainina« 
nios hasta nos poncr A tiro dc arcabuz, doude dc unu pario 1 de utra Jugaron 1 se bfzu Ue A oias 
paries aito dafio, i lo mas presto que notfue posible porque su artilleria aim noeeebava olgunas 
pelotas en ndestros esquadrom^s, cerramos con ellos, donde dui6 la butalU de lanzas, porras, < 
emado^ 1008 dehna grande bora; fuA tan refllda I porflada quo despues de la de Rebena no ee 
^Ylsto edira tad poca gente mas mtel batalla* donde bermanosd hermanos, ni deodos A deudos, 
nf amigos d amigos do se davan vida «mo A otro. Finalmente como ilevasemos la lusMda de 
iiuestra perte, nuestro Seflor en ventura de V. M. noa did vltorla, 1 on el denuew con que 
aconietld el Governador Baca de Castro el qoal estava sobresallente con treinta de cavallo, 
anpado en bUooo con nna ropRla do brocade sobre las armas con so encomlenda descubliarta 
en Kis pe^s,bontTa el qual estavan conjurados muebos de los traldores, pero Al como cavallero 
se lei %cAlr6 jl defendto tan blen, que para bombm de su edad i profeifon, eatamps jtppan^ 
iadbs de lo quo bieo 1 ttabajo, 1 como rompid con sus sobreialleutes, lycgo d(‘8ami[>M|iwi cl 
cam^ i coboegulmoa giotiosa vltorJa, la qua! eatyvo barto dudosa, porquo si ciramos onlSiimeTO 
CicDto foas qw eUos. eu escoger el uunpo 1 artilleria I bombres de armas 1 arcanuzes. nos 
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Icnian doblada v<^ntaja. Fue bien sangriciita dc ciitrainas purtes, i t<i la nochc no ccrrira tan 
preBto, V. M. qundani blon sailsrccbu (1»stiis traidorcs, pero lo quo no se pudo ciitnnsea liaccr, 
abora ol Gov rnador lo hace, desqiiartlz mdo cadi dia & los que se escaparon : murleroii eu la 
iMitallade lo« riuestros el capitan Per Alvarez Holguin 1 otros sosenta cavallerosi Hidalgos; i 
estdii erldos dc mucrte Gome/ dc 'I'oi'doya i el Capitan Peranzures I otios mas de clento. De 
loB tral lores muiieron clento* e cinquenta. 1 mas de otros tantos eridos; prcsos estdn mas do 
ciento 1 clnqu^nta: Don Diego i otros tres capitancs sc escap.iron : cada ora se trocn presos; 
esperamos que un dia se habr& l>()n Diego il las mnnos, porque los Yndios como villanos de 
Ytalia los matan i traen presos. V. IM. tenga esta vitoria on gran servicio. porque puede crecr 
quo agor.i sc arab6 de ganar esta tierra i ponerla debaxo del cetro Real de V. IVr 1 que esta lia 
sido verdadera ronquista I pacificaclon della, i a<»l es Justo que V. M. conio gratisimo Princij)c* 
graiitiquc 1 haga mercedes a los que se la dleron ; i al Governudor Baca de Cistro perpetuarle 
en ella en entrainas governaclones no dividiendo nada dellas porque no liai otra batalla, 1 u los 
soldados I vecinos que on ella se ballarun. remunerarlcs sus trabajos 1 perdidas. que ban resi i- 
bldo por rcduclr esto'* Reinos it la Corona Real de V. M. i m mdando castlgar it los vecinos quo 
oyendo la voz Real de V. M se quedaron en sus casas grangeando sus mpariimicntos i haciendas, 
porque gran sin Justicia seria. Sacra M que bolviendo nosotros it uucstras ensas pobres 1 mancus 
de guerra de mas de un nfio. ballaseiiios a los que sc quedaron sanos i salvos i rlco<«, i que (t ellos 
no se les dicse pena ni nosotros promio ni galardon, 1 esto seria ora'^ion para que si otra ve/. 
oviese otra rebclion en esta tierra 6 en otra. no acudiesen al «»ervlcio de V. M. como seria razon 
i somos obligados. Tndos tenemos por clerto, quel Governador Baca de Castro lo hara asi, 1 que 
en nombre de V M. &. los quo le ban servido bar& mercedes i d los que no acudierun il srrvir it 
V. M. rastigara. S C C M. Dios todo podero‘io acreciente la vida de V. M. dandole vitoria 
contra sus eneinigoo, porque sea acreccentada su santa fee, amen. Dc S.m Joan do la Frontera 
it 24 de sppHemhre de 1542 afios — Resan las manos i pies de V. M. sus leales Vasallos,— Her- 
nando de Silva,— Pedro I’iQurro,— Lucas Martinez, — Gomez de Leon.— Hernando de Torre, — 
Lope de Alarcon, — .fuan de Arves, — Juan Flores, — fuan Ramirez, — Alonso Ruelte,— MeUbior 
dc Cervantes,— Martin Lopez, — Juan Cre«p<>,— Francisco Pinto,— Alonso Rodriguez Picado. 


No. XIV’. — Si‘C p. 401. 

PlluOIiJSS 0)NTAINlX<J THE SENTENCE OE DEATH PASSED oN (.ONZALO PJZAllUO, 
AT XA^iUlNAdl’ANA, APElb 9 , 1548 . 

[Tlii.s instrument is taken from tlieori;;inAt manuscrint of Zarate’s Chronicle, 
which is still preserved at iSimancas. ]\lnnoz lias inatle several e.xtracts from 
this MS., showin^^ that Zarates history, in its printed form, underwent con- 
siderable alteration, both in re^^ard to its facts and the style of its execution. 
The printed copy is prepared with more consideration ; various circumstances, 
too frankly detailed in the ori.ijinal, are suppressed ; and the style and dis- 
iiosition of the work show altoi»ethcr a more fastidious and practised hand. 
These circumstances have led Munoz to suppose that the Chronicle was sub- 
mitted to the revision of some more experienced writer before its nublication ; 
and a correspondence which the critic afterwards found in the ilscorial, be- 
tween Zarate and Florian d’Ocainpo, Icjid-s to the inference that the latter 
historian did this kind ottice for the former. But, AvJiatever the published 
Avork iilay have gained as a litciR-ry composition,’ as a book of reference and 
authority it falls behind its predeces.sor, which seems to have come without 
much premeditation from the author, or, at least, without much ^Iculation of 
consequences. Indeed, its obvious value for historical uses led Mufioz, in a 
note endorsed on the fragments, to intimate his purpoi^e of copying the whole 
manuscript at some future time.] 

ViKta e entendida por Nos cl Muriscal Francisco dc Albarado, Maestro de Campo deste Real 
^xerclto, el Licenclad.* Andres de Cianca, Oidcir de s. M. destos Reinos. d snbdelegodos por el 
imil Llustre Seflor el Liccnciudo Pedro da la Gazra del Consejo de S. M. de la Santa Inquisicion, 
Pret>fdente deetos Reinos e provincial del Per fi, para lo infra escripto la notoiiedad de los 
muebos graves e atroc^s delltos que Gonzalo Pizarro haconietido k consentido cometer & los 
quo le ban seguido, despues que a estos Reinos ba veutdo el Vlsorrey Blasco Nunez Vela, cu 
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dcservicio c dcnacato do S. <: dc su iirrmiDcncia c corona Real, 4 contra la natural obligacion » 
fldelidadque como suvadallo tenia cdcviaa su llei e sefior natural 6 de personas pan Iculareit, loa 
qualcs por scr tan iiotorios del ilicho no se requiere orden ni tela de Julcio, mayormente quo 
iiiuchos do loB dicbos delltos consta por confeHton del dicho Gonzalo Pizarro 6 la notorledadpor la 
ipfonnacion cue se bn tornado, 6 -qua curabiene para la paciflcaclon destos Reinos e exemplo 
con brevedad nacer justicia del dicbu Gonrnlo Pizairo. 

Fallatnus atcnto lo susudicbo junta la dispusiciun del derecbo, quc devcmofl declarar 4 decla- 
ratnos el diobo Gonzalo Pi/arro baver cometido crimen laesue Mojestatis contra la corona Heal 
Dospaba on todos los grados c c.iuRas cn dereebo contenidas despues que a estos Reinos vino el 
VIrrey Mlusco Nufiez Vela, e a**! le declaramos 4 condenamos al dfebo Gonzalo Pizarro por trai- 
dor, 4 baver incurrido el e sus descendientfs nacidos deppup«s quel cometi6 este dicbo crimen o 
traicion los por lineainnsi ulina basta lasegunda gencracion, 6 por la lemenina hasia la prlmera, 
ei) In infaniia e InablliUad e inabilldadcs, 6 roiuo d tal condenamos al dicho Gonzalo I’lzarro en> 
pena do muerte natural, la qunl le maiidamos que K«^a dada en la forma aiguiente : que aea sacado 
do la prlslon en questd cavallcru en uiia mula dc silla aiados pics 6 manos e traido publica- 
mente por este Reul de S. Al. con voz df piegonero que manlfleste su delito, s-ea Uovado al 
tablado que por nuesiru mandado eeta feebo cn este Real, e alii sea upendo e coriada la cabeza 
por el pest ueso, e despftcs do muerla natuialmente. in ndanios que la dicha cabeza sea llcvada 
a la Ciudad de los Keyes cunio ciudad nia^ primlpal destos Reinos, 4 sea pucsta 6 clavada en el 
r<»ilo de la dicha Cludud con «n letulo do htra gruesa que diga, Ksta e.s la cabeza del traidor do 
Gonzalo Pizarro que so hizo justicia del cn cl vallo de AquiAUguana donde di6 labatalla canipal 
contra el esiandarte Real qucriendo defender su traicion e tirania; nlngono »’a osado de la 
quitar dc aqui so pena de iinierre natural : e mai dainos quo las casas qrel dicho Pizorro tieno 
cn laCibdad del Cuzco . . . to deiTibadas )ior los ciniiontos e aradas de sal. o i£ donde agora 
es la puGita sea puesto un btiero en uii pil.ir quc dl^a: Kstas casas cran de Gonzalo 
PizaiTO las quales fuoroii inandadas derrocar por traidor, e niugnna persona sea osado deltas 
tornar &. hacer i edificar sin iiceiicia expre^a ileS, M. so pena de miicrte natural : e condenamosle 
mas en pcrdiniicnto d« todos sus bienes de qu ilquier calidad que seau e Ic perienezcan, los 
quales apiicarnos d ta Camara e Fih (0 de S. M e en todas las otias penas que contra los tales 
rst4n instiluidas: e por esta imestra si ntencfadefinillva juzg-amos 6 nsi le pionimciamos 4 man- 
damos on chtos escritos 6 por olios.— Alonso de vibarmlo; cl LIcdo Clanca. 
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A. 

Ar.ANCAY, river of, battle with PoruvianM at, 
216. battle between Alma^ro .and Al- 
varado on, 262 Passage of, by Gasc a, JS8. 

Aborigines of North and South Aniorna, 
73, note, 321. 

Acosta, 37, note, 50, note. 

AdelaiUado, title of, given to Tizarro, I3r>. 
Helinquished by him to Alniagio, uo. 

Adultery, puni‘*hed with death by Peiuvian 
laws, 22, note. 

Adventure, impulse given to, by improve- 
ments m navigation, 86. Komnntic cha- 
racter of, in the New World, 85. Feiils 
allendant on, 86. On the northern and 
southern continents o'* America, mO, h6. 

Agava .Americana, 61. 

Agrarian law peifcctly carried out In Peni, 

21 . 

Agricultural products, great vaiiety of, in 
JVru, 62. Introduced into that c«»uiitry, 
61, note. 

Agriculture, importance and excellence of 
Peruvian, 59-62. .Supervised by the Jiua 
biroself, 59. In the valleys, 59, 159, lus, 
169, 218. On tlM? sides of the sierra, GO, 191. 

Aldana, Ijorenzo de, 369. Sent on a mission 
to Spain by Gonzalo Plzarro, 3G9 T.ikcs 
sides with Oasca, 370. Despatched by him 
to Limn, 371. His proceedings there, 77 

Alinngrian faction, proceedings of, 301. 
Driven from Cuzco, 301. At Jdrna, 305. 

Almagro, town of, 92. 

Almagco, Diego de, 92. Ills aareement w ith 
Plzarro and Luque, 9.J. .'Makes prepara- 
tions for a voyage, 93. Sails from I’anamit, 
IdO. Loses 4n eye at Pueblo Queinado, 
100. Meets Plzarro at Chicami, 1 00, lol. 
Keturns to PanamA, lot. Has a difficulty 
with Pedrarlas, 101, 102. Ills interview* with 
him, 102, note. Appendix No. V. His con- 
tract with Piznrro and Luque, 103, Appen- 
dix No. VI. Unable to sign his name, 10 1. 
Sails with Pisarro, 106. Is sent back for 
reinforcements, 106. Hejoins Plzarro, ii 9. 
.Sails with him along the coast, 1 10. Qu.*!!- 
lels with him. 111. Returns to Panama 
,for recruits, 112. Ill received there, ll.i. 
Sends n letter to Plzarro, 1 14. Exerts him- 
self in bis behalf, 116. Urges his mission 
to Spain, 126, 126. Honours granted by 


the crown to, 135. Pizarro’s neglect of the 
interests of, 13G. Hib dissatisfaction with 
him, 1.39. Frank and generous temper of, 
92, 125, 12G, 139. Hcrnaiido J^zarro’s 
jealousy of, 139, 199. Remains at Panama, 
lo send supplies toPizarro, 14i> Joins him 
in Peru, 190. Cordially received by him, 
197. liecelvos no share of the Inca’s ran- 
som, 201. Urges Atahnallp.i’.s death, 204, 
210. Felipillo bunged by, 211, note. Do- 
taclied to aid De Soto, 210. .Sent against 
Qnizquiz, 226. Follows llenalcazar tolinlto, 

229. Negotiates witli Peilro de Alvarado, 

230, Goes to Cuzco, 233. Powers conferred 
on, by the crown, 234. His elation, 23 j. 
His difficulties with the Pizarro.s, 230. 
Enters into a solemn compact with Fran- 
cisco, 230, Appendix No. XL Sets out for 
<'liili, 237. Difficulties of bis march, 257. 
Travel ses the desert of Atacama, 269. 
Ciaiiiis jiirl’diction over Cuzco. 300. Seizes 
the city, 201. Takes Gonzalo and Her- 
nando Pizairo prisoners, 261. Refuses to 
put them to death, 262, 264, Battle of 
Abanciiy, 262 [.^nves Cuzco, 265. Has an 
inierview witli Pizurro, 205. Makes a 
treaty with linn, 266. Retreats towards 
<’uzco, 267. His illness, 267, 271, 272. 
Pursued by Hernando Pi/nrro, 268. llattle. 
of Las Salinas, 269-2 il. Taken prisoner, 
271. Uronght to trial by Hernando Pizarro. 
273. Condemned to death, 273. Begs for 
bis life, 273, 271. Is executed In prison, 
271. His character, 275-277. 

Almagro. the younger, his birth and cliaracter, 
2i9, 291, 319. Named bis successor by his 
lather, 274. Pizarro’s treatment of, 276. 
I’roclaimed governor of Peru, 298. Seizes 
tlic money of I be trown, 305. His reluc- 
tance to hostilities with the governor, 307. 
His dIfflciilticB with his followers, 307. At- 
tempts to negotiate with Vaca de Castro, 
309. Addresses his troops, 309. Leaves 
Cuzco, 310. Rejects the governor's terms, 
313. Battle of Cbiipns, 316-317. His 
hraver3\ 316, 317. iVken prisoner, 3is. 
Executeii, 319. His letter to the Royal 
Audience, Appendix No. XL 

Alpacas. &e SAeep, Peruvian. 

Alva, Duke of, 360, note. 

Alvarado. Alonso de, 231. Sent to the re- 
Jirfof Cuzco, 261. AtXanxa. 261. Highly 
f ustetl by the Pizarros, 262, note. Defeated 
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and takoi prisoner In' Alniagro, 262. Es- 
capes fVom Cuzco, 265 At tho battle of 
Las Salinas, 269 Informs Vaca de Castro 
of thestateof rem, 30i At the battle of 
diupae, 316. Sent to Panamd by Gasca, 
366 Leads a force to Lima, 386. 

Alvarado, Diego de, brother of Pedro, 26t. 
Befriends Hernando Pizarro, 264. Main- 
tains the cause of Almagro in .Spain, 278, 
279. His death, 279. 

Alvarado, Garcia de, quarrels with Sotelo, 
307. Puts b<m to death, 30S Kille I by 
Almagro, 308 

Alvarado, Qeroolmo de, 317. 

Alvarado^ Pedro de, arrival of, in Peru, 227. 
Hla t^ble passage of the Puertos Ne- 
vadOa, 227. Letter of, 229, note Nego- 
tiate with Almagro at Quito, 230 Bonus 
paid to, 230, note. Visits Pizarro at Pacha- 
camac, 231 His death, 2JI, note. Pi- 
xkrro's letter to. 250 

Alvarez, sent with Bla«co Nufio/ to ^'lain, 
337. Liberates the viceroy, tio 

Amautas, Peruvian teacheis 51 

Amazon, the ii\er of, reached by Gon/alo 
Pizarro, 288. Voyage ot OrelUua d)\\ii 
288. Adventures of Madame Godin upon, 
290, note 

America, the name, 20, ttofe. LfTtcts of 
discovery of, 83. Ad>enturc in, 85, 8b 
Northern and soathern seetlous f, 87. 
Rapid axploratlon of the eastern coast of, 
87. 

Amertoan civtUzatlon, origin of, 8, note, 19, 
note, 20, note, 73, note 

American mythologies, traces of xnonotbeLm 
fbuitd lo, 89, note. 

Afiaquito, 316. Battle of, 317-349, and note, 
350, note. 

Andagoya, Pascuol de, expedition of, 89 
Memorial ot his adventures by, 89, note 
His accounts of the Peru\lan empire, 92, 
note. Pizarro learns bis route irom, 94. 

Andaguaylas, Gasca encamps at, 

Andes^ Cordillera of .the, 4, and note 
Cultivation ot the sides of, 6, 60, loi 
l^utolty ot plateau of, 9 ConJecluies 
reqpectlDg tbe origin of the name, 4, no/e, 
60. PlzzSn^o's passage of, 165, 166. Al- 
varado’S pt^go of, 227-229. 

Anglo-Saxon race, ol^ects sought by, in the 
iTsw World, 86. Adapted to tbe Noitii 
American continent, 87. 

Annalsv PSruvian, bow kept and iransmltteil, 
84,55,56. fiCitm tinged udm flotlon, *56 

Apeftles^ Ibe soppoeed anthon of American 
nd^Ulsatton. 60. note, 

ApnrlmsiV psassge of, by Gasca’a anpy, J'«9, 
890. 

Aqnedusts, P^qirfaii, 69, 60, Xbmains of, 
60. Seenb^^pii^ HII2, 169r 

Arch, nsenf; pnknowii fjo PmtkM 70. 

ArofaiUeture^ fibasttatss national tmarscNv , 


possession of by tbe Almagrtan factfoa, 304, 
Memodal of tbe Municipality of, 3ll, tie^ 
AnpenittxNo XIII. OonzaloPlzatiolmndB 
gmieys at, 339 , retires to ftom liima, 378, 
Armour of the Peruvians, 34. 

Arms, used by Peruvians, 34, note, 241, note. 
Manufacturra at Cuzco by Almagro, 308 ( 
by Blasco Nufiez at Popayan, 344. 

Arms, family, of pizairo, 137. 

Army, number of Fizano’s, i59. Gonxalo 
Pizarro’B, 374. 

Arquebuse, astonishment of the Peruvians 
ai, 120 

Art. specimens of Peruvian, 67. 

Artillery, park of, possessed by youbg Al- 
niagro, 309, 310. « 

\strology, 68. 

Astronomy, Peruvian, 57, 69. Infarior to 
that of other American races, 68 
Atacama, desert of, crossed by Almagro, 259 
Atabnallpa, 148. Receives half hie Ibtbei's 
kingdom, 148 His restless qstHt, 149. 
Afakes war on his brother, 150, 

Caiiarls. 150 Is \ictoriouB at Quipi 
151. Takes Huascar prisoner, 15t, Ktory 
of his cruelty, 152 Sole Inca of 1 59. 
Sends envoys to Pizarro, 160, 167. His 
reception of Plzarro’s messengers, 166, 171. 
His camp, 169. Interview of Reb^ndd 
Pizarro with, 172. Visits Pizarto giE OiXS* 
innlcA, 177 His interview wt^ V^verde, 
179. Taken prisoner. 181. 
narratives of his seizure, 

Vni lu captivity, 182, 183, j 
His personal appearance, 183, 
treatment of tbe Christian relig 
187, 207 Offers a ransom, IW . ^ 
to reco>er bis flreedom, 186, nole. 
Huascar to death, 188. Accu^ of eau^pg 
a rising of bis subiect^ 189. If% 
with Cballcucblma, 194. Statd fnalptaftied 
by him, 194. His forebodings 197. Befksed 
Ins libeity, 203 Broiigfat to triaj, 205. 
Accusations against liim, 295, I^n- 

tenoed to be burned, 206. His emottott, 206. 
I>ed to execution, 207. Is 2p7. 

Perishes by thegamce, 207, DlHlskent'' ac- 
counts of b|9 execution. Appendix No. X. 
His character, 208. FiinSralobiSqmef, 209 
Hia remains, 209. Rege^iiMonm treat, 
ment of, 209. Oploioiis of obmalMo re- 
specting II, 211. Iiifluenbl dt 
Peru, 212 . Hla auocesaar, 2lA 
zarro’s account of blsnesMiaul 
peiKMxNo.R. ^ 

Atbenlans, 

Audience, 
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Aileoiii, tMtf^%f/x«8|)iectmg tbe sotil o( tlic 
Wlurtloi; le, Mie, Contrast between the 
PeruVuna ana, M, 


Bftlanceg of silver need bv Peruvians, 69. 

Flur w«lg|itnff geld, found by Spaniards, 107. 
fialbo4,Ta6co Nuftea de, discovers tbe Pacific, 
Mtt 91^ Keats of the Peruvian empire, 8^. 
Pnintana’s account of, 89, note 
MefOt Indian vessels. Si, note First seen 
I by tbe Spaniards, ) 07, note Fleet of, ii 8. 
mdana, 6s Prolifte nature of, 62, note 
nanquet given to Plzarto by an Indian 
prfncesa, 12S. 

Sarco de Avila, birthplace of Qasoa, 360 
JbtttleO, of Piiarro with Indians, 99, 110. On 
the isle of Pun^ 144, 145. Of Ambato, 
150, Of Qnipaypan. 161. Of Caxainak-i. 
IpL Of the Abad^, 216 With Quiz- 
d20. 227. On the Yuca^, 241. 212 
Ai CiiSCo, 246, 248, 26l. At iauibo, 252 
Of Abancay, 262. Of TjOS Salinas, 2‘*U Of 
Obupis, 315, 316. Of Aftaqulto, 347 Of 
Kuartpa, 383, 38l Of Xaqulxaguana, 39a 
Bepa^Oatar, conquers Quito, 229 Appointed 
(Aiveiiior of Quito, 23 1 does to Castile, 

27b* 'JtdnaVaoad^ Castro, 305 His advice 
to 366, note. Sent by him to Popayan, 
310. Writes a letter to the emperor on the 
didlnanoes, 326, n6te lakes sides with 
Itasca Xufiez, 341. Kelnforces him, 344 
Advices against a battle with Goozalo 
Pfaanro, 346. Wounded and taken prisoner, 
34f. Bestored to bis go^emment by 
Htearro, 348. Jofiis Ooscu's army, 387 
ftw, Shewing of, 63, note 

Atanagro halts nt, 207. a 
1111^ iiveV| accounts of Pei u obtained at, 92, 
FIsarro entei s, 94 

the Peruviana believed in the resuirco 
thmoCtbe, 4o, 41. Embalmed by them, 4i. 
Bomrdo, quotation fWim, 116, note 
Booudiury, dispute respecting, lietncon Pi- 
astre and Alpiagro, 260, note 
hovamlla atbftiates between Almagro and 
rizarro, 266. 266, note, 
itnf%9|.|nanufacture ana qae ot, in Peru, 69 
aqbpenifon, so, and note, 214, 262. 
OMstrueted ovec^ the Aimrlmac by Gasca, 

BaniCl G , bis view of the tradl- 
of M^eo Oapac^ a, f^ote. On the 
MCrodpiaa of Iii02numb9f fdnli, at conneetdi 
31* On the 

ChBtTDlaiMft'ktt 304. 

Pe aiiate . materials and conetruc- 

add uteoait# vrHH 


Cacao, no. 

Calatayud, emperor*a court at, 233. 

Calendar, Peruvian, 57, 68, Of the KttyBcas, 

88 . 

Oaflarls, ravage of, 160. 

Candia, Pedro de, one ot Pfzarro'6 thirteen 
comj^lous, 114. Vtslta 'jruinbee, jl20. 
Fable concerning, 130, fiofe. Acoomp^ics 
Pizarro to Spain, 126. Rewarded by Ghatles, 
136 Superintends the caatiog of cannon 
for Almagro, 308. Directs artillery ai the 
battle of Chuj^as, 315. Put to death by 
Almagio, 315 

Canelas, or Land of Cinnamon, Oonzalu 
PiaarroB expedition to, 285. BeacM b^ 
him. 285 

Cmnibalism, not allowed in Peru, 48. Het 
with by Pizarro, 98 

Odnnon manufactured by 3 oung Almagro at 
Cu7Co, 308. 

Oapac See Huayna Capac and Manco Copac 

( apitnlation of Fizanp with the crown, IJ4, 
135, 13b, note. Appendix Xo. VII. Alma- 
gro’s dl^tisfactloii with the, 139. 

Capture of Atahuallpa, 181, Appendix No. 

Caraques, Alvarado lands at. 227. 

Caravantes, manuscript oL 105, note. Ac- 
count of Gasca's instruettona by, 36^ note. 
Oppoct unities of information pohoessed by* 
379, note 

Carbajal, Francisco de, 3)4. His eafly Ulb, 
314, 403. At tbe battle of Cbupas, 316. 
J oiiis Gonzalo Pizerro, 331. Desires to leave 
Peru, 331 , 402, note Urges Gonzalo Pizai ru 
to rebellion, 333, His cruelties at Lima, 
3J7 Surprises Blaaco Nuilez, 341. Sent 
against Centeno, 344. HU influence with 
Pizarro, 350, J76 His fierce pursuit of Cei • 
teno, 35 1 Works the mines of Potosi, 36) , 

367 His extraoidmary adventures, 
note Urges Gonzalo tc cast ofT his alU* 
glance, 352 His opinion vt Gaaca'a letter, 
372 His sayings to Cepeda, 373, 376 His 
military skill, 375, 403. His practical 
philosophy, 377, 399, 401. His cuipa of 
musketeers, 381, 382. At the liattle of 
Huarlna, 38 1. Gains ilie victory for Pizarro, 
383,384. Ittseneigvabd activity, 391. HU 
characteristic lettei to Gasca, 391, noU. Dis- 
satisfied with Pizai ro's conduct, 391. His 
counsel rejected, 391. Itofused the defence 
of the Apurlmao, 392. IIU eulogium on 
Valdivia* 395. laken prisoner at ^mu- 
xaguana, 399 His sarcasm on Gsnipmi 
390. .Sentenced to be drawn dud quaiilored* 
400. His indliferencQ, 401. Hia canatto 
temarICe* 401. Execute, 401. HUjCemark^ 


Of peculiar 


10* talus of tbt 


|^,^*hAvoimtble 
67, fioto„ 
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Cataract of the N\ii>o, !2b6. 

Causeways on the great Peruvian roads, 31, 
218. 

Caxamalctf, the Inca encamped at, 1C7. 168 
llot-water springs at, 167. Valley of, 16^. 
The Spaniards enter the city, 170. Th^-crip- 
tion ol it, ITO, AtahiulliJd onteis sipiart' 
of, 17M, 179. Attack on the Peruvians at, 
ISO. Capture, tilai, and execution of Ata- 
hiiallpa at, Idl, 205, 207. Auivul of Alma- 
gro at, 197. PioceedingB of I’l-cairo .at. 
213. He leaves it for Cuzco, 2l.>. Ihe 
rendezvous for Casca’s foice<, 376 
Caxas, I)e Soto sent to, IbO. Ilis proceedings 
at, 162. Vailey of, crossed by Biasco 
Nuftez, 342. 

Ceineiir, of gold, 16, note. Used by the Peru- 
vians, 70, note, 

Centtuo, Uiego, revolts against Conzalo Pi- 
/airo, 314,351. Ihirsucd bv Caibgal, J.'il. 
HidP'^ in a cave, 351. .Sc^c^ Cti/c*, 371. 
Intercepts I'uai ro, 3 SO. Narrow «s(ap‘i.f, 
at the buttle ot Huarina, 383. Ciibijar'. 
8arc.iRin u])on, 399. His death. lo<> 

Cepeda, 314. Made liead of K'tyal Audlenw, 
336. Adheres to i^Jonzalo Pi/,.ino, 3 to. 
Dictates the iottor from Lima to ila-ia. 
370. Urges the i eject ion of oft. r^., 

372, 373. Accuses C.irbajul of cowardice, 
.17.}. Ouc of Pi/ano’s generals, .174. lli> 
proc* 3 s against Case i, 375, J70 Ad Ire--. 
he citizeiii of lama, j 76. Dese.t- his ion»- 
inandcr at Naquixagnana, 396. IPs recep- 
tion l)y (Ja.'Ui. 39b. Anaigned lor high 
treason* in ( a<-tilo, lOb. Db' in piit.on. 
406. 

Chain r.f gold of HiuivTia < ipic, 1 note. 

1 lialh'iuliiina, ir«o. At Xau\a, 19!. Goes lo 
Caxannilca, 193. llis ini ^rvicw with Ala- 
hiiallpa, 194. Auused by l*i/.irro, 2ti{, 
217. Brought to tiial, 21'* Burnt .it th • 
stake, 2 IS. 

Charcas, reduced by Gonzalo Piznrro, 27s, 
He explores the flllver-mines at, 327, Jt< - 
volts from him, 351. 

Oiiarlcs V., at Toledo, 131. Mu«h interested 
in Pizairo, 134. Affettcd to te.'irs by Iih 
narrative, 134. His queen ext cute, tin 
cupituUiioii with Pizairo, 131. 'i m I'-iire 
bent home to, 199. De’-nando i'i/aiio's in- 
ta?rvicw' with, 233. Ilf; grants and loiter-, 
to the Conquerors, 231. His neglect of Ins 
transatlantic possesbions, 321. Returns to 
Spain, 324. Memorial of lai”* ("j'-as to, 321. 
Sanctions the Ordinances, 32.5, 326. Ap- 
points Blasco Nuftez viceroy, ,127. Writes 
a letter to Vara do C'U'-lro, .;27. In Ger- 
many, 3.i9. W’ritts to (.arcii^confiiining 
Ills appointment, 362. Grants his laqiiesr 
for unllraited powers, .363. S^i^ds foi him 
to come to Flandeis, 112. His gracn us le- 
eeption of him, 412. 

'hiutqiiD, Peruvian runners 32, note. 

'iuves^ b'ranciH'o de, 296. 
hicaind, lOO. 

;hicba, a Penuian diink, 167, 17.3, 224. 

'liili, Inca Yupanqiii p<>U‘trat 4 >a’to, o, 116. 
Alrmyio’s expiduion to, 257 23‘». 'J'ln- 


Men of, 278, 293. Valdivia sent to, 2§i4. 
He retui ns from, 3S7. 

Chimborazo. 4. First seen by Pizarro, 117. 

Battle at the foot oi, 1.50. , 

Cliinese, establishment of jmsts among, 32, 
note. 

Chivalry, order of, in Peru, 11, 12. 
Cliristialiity, icscmbloiice to the ijtcs'of, in 
Petiivian customs, 19, 50. Atteiapfa to coii- 
vart Atahuallpu to, 179, 207. Efforts eff 
missionaries to convert the natives to, 226. 
Chioiiology of the lVruvi/in'>, 57. liuUffcr< 
eiice of ancient chioinclcrs to, 108, nof^ 
ns, note. 

Chiipie, plain*' of, 313. Battle of, 314-317, 
tiiMizalo Pizano at, .133 
C'liiKhcs n-ected bv ilie S])aniards in 1 cm, 
4b. 2.U, 225, ‘2il, 269, note. 

Citzide L«*on, IVdro, ^eple^f‘ntations of Satan 
in I'l*' book, ol, 50, vole. Ciitic.al notice ot, 
lit. hi nt hf'il as the author of tlie MS. 
.lit il)uted 10 Sainiieiito, 78, note, 336, note, 
A valuable authoiity, 3s7, note. 

Civili/atioi', origin of the Peruvian, 5. Marks 
of, in the reiuiian institutions, 20, 67, 
65 Spaniaids ineit toknis of, 109, 117, 
121. Nee .American eieiV/cufwn, and I'crn- 
vian 1 ace and cioiltzalion 
Climate, great vaiieties of. in Peiu, 62. 

Cloth iiianufaitiired l)y the Peruvians 66, 67, 
107 

Coaquo, Spaniii'K >s.ick a village in, 1 41. 

Coca. 6). Baneful elTect> of use of. 63, note, 
2 ‘' 5 . 

c»Mie of>aw>. for the /•olunies, 325, note, 

I oloni ilgo\einmcnts,( haini ter ohhe Spanish, 

Colonial officers, policy of the ciown towards 
lui, 101. 

( oloniL's pl.inted by Pizairro, 156, 232, 283 . 
Coliimb'S nior of, as to the ntjiuie of uia 
•iibCovoiK s, s5. .Jurisdiction ul, in New 
Woild, 8s. 

Cuioiueice, not engaged In by the Peruvians, 
bl, b9. ()f ancient nations, 81. Of the 
Middle Age-s, si 
Condor, b5, 166, 21^ 257. 
t oiKiucioi-i c I I’l'ii, excesses tominitted by, 
219, 3i)2, 321, .322 Of a lower 8tuuip than 
tho>e c,f Mpmco, .122. 

t'-'iiquesf ol AIe\ico, History of, illustrations 
ol coim.i<l' iices between Cliristian and pagan 
rites 111 , 50, note. «, 

‘'iiiiquosH, of Huiyna Capac, 1». Peruvian 
mode of dealing with, like Roman, 35. 
Afauncr of securing, employed by Peruvian 
piiiiees, .15-37. Account of Hw Inoa's 
IMlicy towurdn. Appendix No. JI. 

Conspiracy against 294. 

i oTitract between J’i/arro, Alm.igro, and 
iaiqiip, 103. «ppendlx No. VR 
Coiiveriti ol Viiglijrt iirthef^tjl, 51. AtTuui- 
Ih/, 121. At Ca.vamalcS, 170. At t.'uzco. 
MO, 239, vote. Kscapo tlio confiamatioii ot 
Cpatu, 214. Broken into by the Spaniards, 
322. 

CoMof. inatniments made of, 08. 

Corlcaiwha, temple of tin- ^iin, 1 1, 
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CortcB. H'jriiantk'.prevenUd fioni accomiiany- 
t iHR Ojerlfl, 91, in Spain A^ith Vizarro, 134. 
Aids pjzarro, 139, 263. Example of, before 
Pizarro, 146, 158, 175, 301. 
Cotapampa,>Gasca crosses the Apurinvic at, 
* 380 .^ 

fotopaxi first seen by the Spaniards, 1^7. 
t Cotton, tunics of, 34, 3-16. GultivatioP of. in 
Peru, 64^ ' Sails made of, 107. 

Cbiincil of the Indies, Wzarro eludes the 
search of, 138, 1.39. 

Connell, for government of the Pemvian ptJ>- 
Virices, 21. Summoned by Philip 11. to 
conplder the state of the colonies, aoO. 
Couriers, I’eruvldii, 32, and i -<6. 

Crime, punislimont of, by the IViuviaiis 22, 

' 23. 

Crown, Pi/fliTO rr‘?olveH to apply to the, 125. 
J'tillcy of the, l.'lfi. IJiTorts o1 the, to rtfoim 
ahuses irt the colonie>«, 323, tioit. 

(■’rus.ider, leligioii of the, 86. 

(’uliugua, Jsle of, Orellana sails to, 239. 

(^'iipay, or evil piinc-iple, 41. 

Current', ancient and model n -value of, rto, 
note: 

Cn/x o. valley of, source of Peruvian clvilf/.i- 
tion, 6. Alcan if ig of word, 6. noft. City 
of, 9, 210. Fortress of, lo, and vote, 2?l. 
'IVmple of the Sun at, «, 44, 105, 221 . J)i- 
vUion of the city of, 21. 'I’hc ponninii 
Mecca, 146. ObsequKS of llnuyna Capac 
at, 149. Atahuallpu'ft generals take posses- 
sion of. 151. Atahujllp.i orders gold Iroin, 
1x6. Emis’jarles sent n, hy Pixario, 1 h9. 
'I Ikjp accounts of, 195,213. Tin ir lapacious 
conduct at, 106. Treasure r btalned at, 196, 
222. Pizarro's march to, 214. II is entrant e 
into, 219, 220. Des-cription of, 220. Maiic«> 
crowned Inca at, 2J4. (juaiiel 1>( tween 
Alniagro and the Pi/arro.s .'if, 216. Com- 
pact between Almagro and Pj/aiiout, 230. 
Manco escapes from, 2 to. besieged by 
liim. Confiagpitiou of, 243. r)i«fress 

o( tlic Spa^lard^ in, 2t5, 2l‘t They attack 
the fortress of, 217, 24S. Clnvalious com- 
bat.s around, 251. Almagro claims .luiis- 
iiction over, 2C0. He soi/.es, 201. Con- 
ceded to him by Pizarro, 2b(5. Almagro 
seized and imprisoned at, 271, 272 Con- 
demned and executed at, 273, 274. Pi/arro 
« enters, 277. Almagrian faction at, 304. 
Youog Almagro sei/ea, 308. Marclo s fi oiii, 
310. Vara do Castio enters, 'iiH. Almagro 
executed at, 019. Con/alo Pi/arro enters 
339. Hi. s proceedings there, 320,330. Mus- 
ters forces at, Leaves 331. Ceiiteno 
seizes, 374, (Jonzalo Pizarro enters, 3sr>. 
Ills careless life at, 390. Leaves for Xaqui- 
xaguana, 393. Gusca takes possession of, 
399. Executions at, 401, 404, 406. (iascd 
leaves, 407. Distribution of repartimicutos 
‘at, 407. Mutiny of soldiers at, 408. 


' D. 

Pancing, a favouilte amusement of the IViu- 
vians, 49. 


Dead, embalming of, 41. Burial cf the, 41, 
42, note. 

Deities w'orshipped in Peru, 42-44. 

Deluge, tiadltlon respecting the, 40(, note* 

Despatches, addressed to the court -fitom the 
colonies, 393, vote. 

Dojtpotisnj, great efliciency oi^ in Peru, 10, II, 
7 1. Its oppre.ssive character. 74. 

Discovery, efforts hi, by European nations, 
84, 85. Great objf*ct of, in fifteenth cen- 
tury, 85. Expeditions of, from Paiiamd,89. 
Inipnlso given to, by the conquest of 
ATexico, 90. Pi/arro's’ first voyage, 93, 94. 
Uncertainty of the objects of, 97, 98. 

Divilidtioii hy i vqici lidii ol entrails, 49, note. 

DoniCMric animals, use of, in I^eru, 65. 

Diamatic compositions of the Peruvians, 67. 

Dieso.of thclnrs. 1 i, l7l, 178, 195. Dliftrent 
rates, under Peiuvian empiie, distlnguifibed 
by, :;7. Ol the Inca sacred, 195. 


E. 

Ears, ornamenis for, 12, note. 

Eating, habits and times of, .among the Peru- 
Maiis, 14, note. 

Eclipses not iinder'^tood by tho Peruvians, 
59. 

iMucation, forbidden to tbo people in Pern, 
53. Of the Inca blood-ioval, 53, 5L 
Schools ami amnutiis, 54. Pizarro's want 
of 91, 211, 300, .303. 

T'lnljahnlng, Peruvian process of, 17, 41. 

J meralds ii'-ed by the Peruv i ins, 08. River 
of, 110. Alines of, no, vote. Region ol, 
111. llroki I) hy Snaniaids 141. 

Emigration to Hie Nevv'iVoild, lever for, in 
Sjiain, 85, note, 2U. Encouraged by the 
.^paniish governnunt, lOO. 

E'ncRnipiTu nt of Atann.illpj, 171. 

Entwi. R.i<hi lor, Pi/.uro iiiipii-oncd hy, 333. 

Epideme , .'^poniards attaekid by an, 142. 

Lquinoxfs, iiow determined by the Peruvians, 
57 liiipoitancc ot, to them. 58. 

Eicilla, the Araiicana of, 269, note. 

Escobar. Alarlade, first inU'oduted wheat into 
Pern, 64, note. 

Estiitchcon of tl'P Pizarro family, 1.38. 

Espiiioina, Giipp.'ir de, aiham-es money for 
Pizarro s expoilitlmi, 1 nr>. His share of tho 
Inca'.s ransom, 202. Hrings aid to Pizairo, 
263 Sent on a uiissiou to Almagro, 263. 
lijs death, 2b3. 

Esiete, 191, note. 

Europe, condUion of, in the Middle Ages, 84. 
Effect of the disco very of Annnca upon, .85. 

E\ 11 spirit, believed in by tho Peruvians, 41. 


F. 

Fairs, 62. 

Famine, sufferings of the Spaniards from, 94, 
95, 96, 97, 108. 114. 257, 286, 201, 342, 350. 
Fanega, 21, note. 

F^lipillo, Plzavro’s Inferpreter, 124. Ills 
hostility to Atahunllpa, 183. 203. Intrigue 
of, 203, note. Perverts Hie testimony pf 
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’wilnosACfl against tho Incn, 205. IJangod 
by Almagro, 211, note. 

Fernandez, loyalty of, 34'J, Ilemarka 

u|>on, 378, note. Critical notice of, 410. 

Festivals, religious 47. Feast of llayiui, 
47-19. 

Fish brought from the Pacific to Oizco by 
runners, 32, note. 

Forests, Spaniards entangled in, 95, 96, 108. 

Fornication, punishment of, in Peru, 22, note. 

Foitrcsscs, massive work of, at Cuzco, 10, 221. 
A port of the Peruvian military policy, 11. 
For theaccommc'datiou of the Inca's armies, 
31, 34, note^ 159. Seen by ttie Spaniards, 
166, 170. 

Future life, Peruvian ideas respecting, 40, 41. 
Intended only lor the higher classes, 41, 
note. 

G. 

Gallo, Tslo of, Ruiz anchors at, lOG. Pizairo 
lands at, 109. Spaniards left on, 112. 
Tafur arrivi'S at, 114. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, not triLstvcorthy in hia 
geography, 3, note. FulnesH of, 21, note. 
Authority of, contradicted, 43, 48, 

note. Critical notice of, 12G. Defects of, 
as an historian, 147, note. Probably im- 
posed upon, 161, note. Fond of rvmmncmg, 
181, note. A Peruvian by birth, 212, note. 
1b partial to Gonzalo Pizavro, 352, note, 371, 
natt‘^ 402, note. 'Phe fatlicr of, 3S2, note, 
383, note, 397. An eye- w it i icsa of G onzalo’s 
proceedings in Lima, 385, note, 403, note. 

Gardens of Yucay, 15. 

Garrote, 207, note. Atahuall^ia dies by the, 
207. 

Gasco, Pedro do la, 300. Birth and carlv life 
of, 360, 361, note. Hb afile conduct at 
Valencia, 361. Appointed to the Peruvian 
mission, 362. Demands unlimited powers, 
362. ‘Writes to the cmpeior, 303. His re- 
quest granted, 363. Refuses a mitre, 364. 
Arrives at Santa 3Iarta, 364. CYosses to 
Jlombre de Dios, 365. Politic conduct of, 
365, 366. Gains over Mexia, 366. Sends 
manifestoes through the land, 3G6. Sends 
Gonzalo Pizarro, 367. Writes to him 
and Cepeda, 367, and note, 370, note, 392, 
note. Refuses to seize Hinojosa, 368. Gains 
over Aldana, 370. Receives the fleet from 
Hinojosa, 370. J^aises levies, 371. Coii- 
depined by Cepeda, 375. Sails from 
Pananid, 37s. Quiets the apprehensions 
of the seamen, 37 8. Fixes his liead-quarters 
at Xuuxa, 379. His vigorous proct‘edingK. 
386. Marches to Andaguaylas, 387. Com- 
pliments Valdivia, 387. Jlis army, 3S7, 
388. Crossep the Abancay and Apurimac, 
388, 339, 390. Offers terms to l^izarro, 392, 
note, 394. Arrives at Xaquixaguana, 394. 
His reception of Cepeda,^9C; of Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 398, and note; of CarlxdAl, 399. 
Heldcion of, 400, note. Enters Cuzco, 406. 
His difficulties in making repartimlentoa, 
407. Enters Lima, 409. His care of tfje 
natives, 409. His wise refoims, 410. His 


T\i«tlon\ and economy, 410, 4ll. Refuses 
prehcnts, 411. t^eAves Peru, 411. Arrives 
in Spain, 412. Vibit^ the emperor, and 
appointed bishop of Slguenza, 412. Dies, 
413. ' His character. 4 1 3-415. 

Geography, knowledge of, by the Peruvian's, 
67. Causes of the slow advance In, 84. Uf 
ancient nations, 84. Of Middle Ages, 85. 

Gnomon, used for determining the eiiuinoxcs, 
67. In Florence, 68, note. 

God, elevated conceptions of, on tho Ameri- 
can continent, 39. See lleliginn. 

Gold, ornaments of, in the royal palaces, IS. 
Monopolizi^l by the Im i, 16. Cement of, 
16, note. In the temple of the Saw* 44. 
Kxcluhlve use of, in the scvvicea of the 
Periivluu religion, 45 Concealed by tho 
Peruvians, 46, 75, note, 193, 212. Orna- 
ments of, at Quito, 67, note. Manner of 
procuring, 68. The great objeef^ought by 
the Spanianls, 86, 97, 98, 101, 212, 3i)J, .322. 
Gained by Uio Spaniards, 98, lOO, 106, 141, 
157. At Caxaraalca, 185, 189, 199. At 
I'achiifaniac, 193. At Cuzco, 195, 196, 223. 
Division of, 112, 201, 223, 408. Sent to I’a- 
namfi by Pizarro, 142. &nt to Spain, 199, 
233, 278. Profusion of, among tho Spaniard^, 
223, 283, 334. Cairied home by Gasca, 410, 

Gomara, critical notice of, 353. 

Gomera, Isle of, 139. 

Granite, use of, in Peru, 69. 

Orci'ks, skilled in the art of navigation, 81. 

Gualtara, passes of, 267. 

Guanuuiga, .312. Dead interred at, 317. 
Almagro's followers taken, tried, and exe- 
cuted at, 317, 318. Inhabitants of, take 
sides with Con/alo Pizorio, 333, 

Gnancahatnha, 382. 

Guano, account of, Ql, 


H. 

Haiavecs, Peruvian poets, 66, a»n] note. 

Heir-apparent of Incas, education of tlie, 11. 
fn*ilgina of the, 13. 9 

Helps, Sir Arthur, bis version of the story of 
“crossing the line,” 135, note. 

Herrera, value of the testimony of, 277, 
Anoebronisms of, exposed by Quintana, 346, 
note. Critical notiw of, 353. 

Hinojosa, governor of Panamd, 366, Su.s- 
piclous of (iosca, 36C. Surrenders the fleet 
of Pizarro to him, 370. Highly conflded in 
by Pizarro, 372. Commands Gasca’s army, 
.388, 395. Assassinated, 406. 

Holguin, Alvarez de, dispossesses the Alma- 
grians of Cuzco, 304. H is jealousy of A 1 va- 
rado, 310. Reconciled to him, 311. Killed 
at Cbupas, 316. 

Horse, terror qf Indians at the, 111. 

Horsemarship, exhibition of, by De Soto, 173. 

lloyas, 61. 

Huacas, 43, note. 

Huanacas. See Shup, Pemoian. 

Huarina, battle at, 382-384. 

HuAM'ar, meaning of the word, 147, note. 
Heir of Huayna Capac, 148. Gentle dls- , 
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posit-ion of, 119. Remonstrates with Ata- 
huallpa, 149. At war w ith Atahual Ipa, 150. 
Defeated by him, 1 50. Battle of Qulpaypau, 
151. Taken prisoner by his brother, 151. 
Hifl efforts to procurt* hts liberty, 187. Put 
to death by Atahuallpa, 188. 

Huaiira, .‘107. Yaca de Castro Joins Alvarado 
at, 310. 

Huayna Capac, anecdote of, 25, note. Reign 
of, 146. Impression made on, by arrival of 
Spaniards, 146, 147. Posterity of, 147, 148. 
His bequest of the crown, 148. His death, 
146, and note^ 149. Itls liberality to females, 
149, note. His obsequies, 149. 

Hudibras, quotation from. 111, note. 

Human sacriflcea, on the death of the Inca, 
16, note. Kvldenco that they existed iii 
Peru, 49, VMte. 

Humboldt, M. de, excellent description of 
scenery qf the Cordilleras by, 4, note. Ac- 
count of Peruvian bridges by, 31, note. 
Analysis of the Muysca caleiidiir . s, 
note. Analysis of a Peruvian chisel by, 08, 
note. 

Hunts, great annu.*!!, 66. 


I. 

Ic.i, rizarro at, 268. 

Idleness punished as a crime in Peru, 26. 
Imagination, earlier and later works of, 8.1. 
Inca, tlio meaning of the wo.rl, 6, 
Sceptre of, IL. Queen of, ll, note, p ir 
of, 11, note. Despotic power of, 10, 11, i.i, 
52, 74, 212. Elevated chaiacter of, 1.3, 1^7, 

194. Dress and Insignia ol, 13, 14, 171, 178, 

195. Royal progresses of, 14, Appendix 
No. I. Palaces of, 1 5. Household ol, 15, 
17 i. Wealth and revenues of, 16, 2i. 
Obsequies of, 16. Singular custom re«;pect- 
ing the bcHiies of, 17. Comina7id<‘d armies, 
34, 3.S. Roveicnce paid to, 74, 191, 21 ‘J. 
Policy of, 75. Throne of, 178, 201. Sec 
Atahualljia, and Manco. 

Inca chief, vleits Pizarro, 118, 119. Bravery 
of an, 249. 

Inca nobility, 18. * Little spoken of by chroni- 
clers, 24, note. Exempt Irom taxation, 28. 
Importance of, 7l. 

Inca race, uncertainty as to the origin and 
annals of, S. Progress of, 9. Crania of, 
19. 

Indians, Pizarro traffics wltl), 92. His Inter- 
course with, 96, 97, 08, 163, 164. Battles 
with, 99, 100, 144, 145. Conversion of, 103, 
136. Met by Ruiz, 107. Hospitality of, to 
the Spaniards, 120, 122, 159. Their dread of 
the Spaniards, 143. Efforts of Ijus Casas in 
l>obalf of the, 324. Ordinances In favour of. 
325. Employed by Gouzalo Pizarro, 331, 
338, note. 

Inns. See Tamibotl, 

interpreters employed by PlrarrO, 161* 172. 
Iron, not known to the Peruvians, 68, 1 19. 
Their substitute for, 68. Silver used in- 
stead of, by the Spaniards, 193. 

Irrigation, admirable system of* among the 
Peruvians, 69, 169. 


Irving, Life of Balboa by, 89, note. 

Islo of Pearls, 94. JMzarvo send-s Montenegro 
to, 96. Almagro touches at* 100. 


J. 

Jewels, 13, 17, 44, 47. 

Judea, laws of property of, compared with 
Penivi.ni, 24. 

Justice, provisions for the adrainistratioii of, 
in Peru, 22. Mexican and IVnivian pro- 
visions for, compared, 23. Its cheap and 
efficient administration, 23, note. 


K. 

Knighthood, Poruviun order of, 11, 12. 


L. 

LalMinr, distiibutlon and rotation of, in Peru, 
27. 

Labouring classes, care for, under Peniviaii 
government, ‘-27. 

Lands, remarkable division of, in Peru, 24. 
Cultivation of, 2 1, 25. 

Language, secret Inca, is, note. Qulchua, 37, 
5b. 

La Plata, foundation of. 283. Takes sides 
with the erown, 344. Carbajal at, 351. 

Las Casas, efforts of, in behalf of lndians,%24, 
326, note. 

I<a8 Salinas, Almagro's army takes position 
at, 268 . Battle of, 269 -27 1 . 

Lasso u<?ed as a wreapon by Peruvians, 245. 

I^ws, slmplleity and severity of Peruvian, 22. 
Passed by Vaca de Castro for the colonics, 
320. 

Lawyers forbidden to go to the New AVorld, 
136. 

Lejesama, panegyric of, on Peruvian institu- 
tions, 76, note. Career of, 22'i, note. Will 
of, quoted in Appendix No. IV. 

1 Jberty, the great object sought by settlers in 
North America, 86. 

lAmo, foundation of, 232. Fizarro’s zeal in 
building lip, 238, 283, 292. Besieged by 
the Peiuvians, 245, 249. Pizarro marches 
Irom, against Almagro, 263. Hernando 
leaves, for Spain, 279. Pi;.arro at, 283. 
Assassination of Piz.iito at, 296, 297. 
'F.-iken possession of by llio Alinagrion's, 
304, 306. Vaca dc Castro enteis, 311. 
Blaseo Nufiez arrives at, 330. Arrival of 
the Royal Audicnco at, 334. Blaseo Nufiez 
ixupn.'oned at, 316. Entrance of Gonzalo 
Pizarro Into, 338. His opeiatlons at, 339. 
He leaves, 341. His triumphal entry into, 
350. He sends Aldana fb)m, 369. Arrival 
of Paniagua at, 372. Proceedings of Gon- 
zalo at, 373, 374, 375. The president*^ 
fleet anchors at, 377. Departure of Pizarro 
from, 378. Taken possession of by Gasca, 
378. His entry Into, 409. His proceedings 
at, 400* 410. He leaves, 411. 
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LiTirn, siihstitnli^ for, (»l. 

Ijttrr uf the inoa, 14, 178. 

Llamas, 5. ^ippiopnatod (o the Sim and tlio 
inca, 2). (iiants of, 2.'), C'aic <il, 2r». 

Use of, as boasts of burden, (r<. Herds of, 
kept by government, (j.'i. tnst .soon by 
IMzario, 118. Exhibited to the emperor, 
M3. Hcatrurtion of, by the S)uniards>, lrt.'», 
322. lmmen^<e flocks of, seen bv tliein, 185, 
Ml. 

Ll(»rontc, first publisher of Las Casas's argu- 
ment, 324, note. 

Lonysa, sent on an embassy to Gon/alo 
I’uarro, 334, and vote. 

Lope/, Dr. Vincente Fidol, theory of, in 
logard to the origin of the I’eriivian lace, 
20, note. 

Liique, Hernando de, 93. Associated with 
J’i/arro and Almagro, 93. Innuences i’e- 
drarias, 102. Adrniiustera the sacraiiien 
to ins associntes, loi Li>ithet applied t«» 

104, note. SIgn.s tlie conlrart for Espinovu, 

105. Writes to encourage Pi/arm, 111. 
Pleads Ins tau^e ^M(h tlie governor, IKi. 
J>istru^ts I’lz.irii), l2ii Uow aided by the 
crown, 133. Jlia death, 202. 


M. 

Itlagaziues, 27, 28. For military store.s, .3 
102. Works of ait found in, 07. Dis 
Cbvered and used by tii j •'painaid.s 18.>, 
lUl, 211, 380, note. 

Magistiates, Peruviaii, stimulus to l»delity of, 
22. Their cliarai'ie, and authority, .^2. 

IVIaire, cultivate<l aud used in Peru, 02, Ot 
Liqu«»r made fioin, 03, )«;/♦. Fields of 
seen by the Spainauls JM, r>'», Mi. 

Mala, inieivievv ol I'l/ano and Alinagio at, 
26.5. 

IMama Oello Hua' O, '7 Meaning of woid, .5, 

7/ote. 

JMaoco Capac, ti.idition reaj»erting, 5, 8, 7tofr. 
PegiinU'd bv' some writ eis as an historical, 
by otheis as a legendary viuractci, 7, note, 
.Meaning ol word, li, 7 u<[h 

Manco, Inca, 148. Claim.s the protection <» 
Pi/arro, 210. Crowned fnca by Iiim, 22t 
Lofty spirit of, 230. Escapes Iroiu the 
Spaniards, 2.39 Retaken, 2 m. Fscaj»es 
again, 240, Heleaguers (hi/co, 21.3, At- 
tacked at T mil o 2.12 Defeated by Alni.a- 
gro, 2ba. Pursued by tirgohe/, 2hl. Hi-* 
hostilities with the Spaniards, 2.S2, 3.12 
I'lzarro attempts to negotiate with, 282. 
Death of, 332. His thai acter, 332. 

Manes, wives and domestics bacnlied to, in 
Peru, 41. 

Manufactures, superintended by the Inc.» 
government, 26, 29. Of cloths for the Inca, 
26, note. Connection Mtween af^iculture 
and, 64. Advantages for, in Peru, 64. 
Skill oi the Peruvians In woollen, 66, 67. 
.Smres of, found by the Spaniards, 185. 
Spf*cimeiis of, sent t<i the emperor, 233. 

Manures, used by the Peruvians, «>1 . 

Markbam, Clements R,, theory o<, in regard 


to Pav liacamnc, 42, note, 53, note. His 
denial of human Raciificp.s by the Peru- 
vians, 48, note. His cnor In regard to tlio 
men who “crossed tbo line” at tlullo, 135, 
note. 

^Mariiiontcl, 48, 7/otc. 

]Mariiagc, Peruvian pro\isions fur, 24, note. 
Of the Incas and nobles 51, .52. Of the 
l>eoplp, 52 So freedom in, 52. 

McOullolj, eiror of, 7, note. On proofs of 
lehnement in IVruvlan iu'^titutions, 2.3, 
9to/e. High authority of, on American an- 
tiquities 43, vote. 

Merhaiiicjil arts in Peru, ■?** 

Meiiioiials of colonial oflicers lo the govern- 
ment. 323, note. 

Men of Chili, Pizarro cautioned rgaui'^t 278. 
Destitute condition of, 20.1 (’nnspire 
a^ainst Pizarro, 294. As.s.‘jult him, 297. 
Put him to ileath, 297. Prucfcdtiigs of, 
237, 301. Attachment of, to >ouiig Alma- 
gio. 309 Si'veiily of Vaca de Ca-tro to- 
wards, .318. 

Mendo/a, releases Heinando IM/arro, 27<). 
J’riulcnt conduct of, in lesjuTt toordm.'inces, 
3,31. 

Me.vt.i, Hernan, governor of Xombiede Dios, 
395. His ntei VI. 'w with (I’asca, 31*5. Gives 
bis allegiance to him, .loG. Scut liy (jasca 
to Hinojosa, 399. 

Mexicans, estal;lished currency among, 69. 
Middle Ages, geogra))liical science in, 85. 
Military weapons and tactics of I’ciuMans, 
.3.5. Expeditions, .11. 

Jtilk, use of, not known on the Aincriean 
continent, 65. n//te. 

Mines, uoiklng of, 19, 29, and note, 27. note. 
Fixclusive propeily of tlie liicas, 20 ()[ 

Polosi, 27h. and note, 327, 3.il 
Alinstrelsy, Peiiiviun national, 25, 56. 
iVI i''‘>iotianes, 2io, 32.{. 'I'vvehe, coinmrmo- 
r.it'^'d by Nahiiiro, 32.*, note. 

M It nil les, 37, 38, and note 
Molma, Alonso de, visits ’I'limbe/, 119. Is 
left llicre by Pi /.a no, 124. 

Money, uscol, unknown to I'emvi.inv, fio. 
Montenegro, sent lor aid to Panama, !i6. Ke. 
turns to Jhzario, 97. liesciu's him from 
Indians, 99. 

Montesinos, critical notice of, 251. A poor 
authorit.y, 299, note. 

Monuments of the dead, 41. Treasure con- 
cealed in, 42, note, 222. 

Moon, temple ti>, 45. 

Morales, Luis de, memorial of, 323, note. 
Morasses crossed by the Spaniards, 94, 1U8, 
Morton, work of, on skulls, 19, note. 

Motupe, Pizarro Imlts at, 163. 

Mummies of l*eruvian princes, 17, note, 222. 
Brought out at the coronation of Manco, 
224. 

Musket.*' manufactured from the church- 
bells of Lima, 334. 

Muyscas, legend of, personifying the sun and 
woon,7,note. Astronomy of, 58. Piidia- 
hita’s account of, 58, note 
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N. 

JJabarro, 17!), i7o/t\ 

!Na]K% river of, illscovereJ by Gon/alo Pi- 
xuiro, ‘2HG. His difficult jmssage of, 'J'iY. 
Nasca, 263. 

Navigation, impToveineiits i.i the art of, 33. 

Of the first discovereis, 97. 

N^'w World, emigration to, 85, note, 231. 

Jlomaiitic adventure in, 86. 

Nonibre do Dios, IMzarro sails from, 133. 
Iletiirns to, 139. Sulfcrings of lleinaiido 
J‘uiirro's followers at, 235. Tllasco Niifie/ 
lands at, 327. Secured for Goijzalo Pi/ario, 
3r)'j. tllven up to (vasea, .366. 

Nunez Vela, Hlasco, appointed vicerov of 
Peru, 327. Anives at Noinbre do Dios, 
327 His liigli-lianded measures, 32h. 
(focs to Tunibez, 328. At Lima, 330. De- 
termines to enforce the ordmanees, 3.io. 
Corihiies Vac.i de Castio, 3.33. Pieparos for 
w ar With Oon/alo IMzarro, 334. Assassinates 
(’aih.ijal, .315. Ills urijiopiiliiriry, .135. 
Made pnsonri by the Ilova) Audien «*, 3.36. 
Sent to Panam^i, .337. J.si .(pe.s to 'J iiiube/, 
.310. iViusters an armj’, i: Pursued by 
Oon/.ulo, ,312. Driven to l'opay.ui, 341. 
amoves south, 345. (lives batl le to Ihzai ro, 
316, 317. Defeated and killed, 317, 318. 
His « h.ar.ictor, 31'J. See Oouzalu Pizmro, 
and (’atb(\jaf. 


O. 

Ojeda, Alonso de, 91. 

Olmedo, Father, 306 

OmeiiS, nl Feast of Ibiyml, 49 Seen in Peru 
on the arrival oi the white* men, 117 At 
(^nito, 343, and note. 

OtaUganlo, ingenious views of, respecting the 
propel ty laws of I'ern, 2 m. notf. Consci- 
eiitionsness of, 32, note Ciitieal notice ol, 
73. Notice of, 376, note. 

Oniiriances, cod» of, respecting Indians, 325, 
and vote, liliisco Nufn*/. icsulves to eii- 
foice, 330. 

Ole, Peruvian in< thod of .smelting, 6S. 

Oiejone.s, 12, and volt 

Orellana, l-’rancisto de, 2s7. Sails down the 
Napo, 'JSM. ]]i.s e.\ti.u>i'dinary e.\peditioii 
down the Amazon, 289, aud 7iole. Ifis 
death, 2s9 

Orgoilez, Kdihlgo de, 258. Sent to sei/.e tin* 
Pizatros, 26 J. Frges Alniagro to beheail 
tliem, 2b2, 261, 266*. Wournled on the 
Abaiicav, 2G2. Pursues the Inca M.inco, 
264. His distrust nf the Pi/airos, 266, 
Commands Aliimgio’s army, 267. At the 
battle ol lias Salmas, 26.'“.* His bravery, 
276. Kille<l on tlie held of battle, 276. 

Oriental nations, resemblance of, to the Pe- 
invians, 61. 

Out 1 ages poipetrated by tlie conquerors uf 
Peru, 239. 321, 3''2. 

Oviedo, nccownt ol tlie Pizarros by, 138, and 
7iute. Copies Xerez, 168, vote. Aulbority 
of, 209, volt. Hardness of feeling sbuwii 


by, 258, note. Information cl, 261 note, 
Ciitical notice of, 351. 


P. 

Pacbacamac, Peruvian deity, 42. Meaning 
of the word, 42, 7iote. Remains of the 
temple of, 7, note, 42, note, 190. Town of, 
196. Hernando Pizarro at, 191. He de- 
stroys Idol at, 192. Fe.stivities of I'lzurro 
and Alvaiado at, 231. See Markham^ and 
reruvion teligion. 

Pacific Ocean, lirst discovered, 87, 91 Dis- 
coveries oil coast ol, 92. 

P.ijonal, 166. 

Palaces of the Incas, 15. Account of, by Ve- 
lasco, 15, note. At Jbka-, 15, note. At 
Yncay, 15. 

P.iUos desert of, crossed by TMasco Niifie/, 
.342, 343. 

P.iiuujia, lonnded, 89. E\pedi lions fitted out 
at, K». Pi/airo at, 96. His first voyage 
Ironi, 0.3, 94. Almagro sails from, 106 
lUMurns to, 101. IVdio dc h»s llios gover- 
nor of, 162. Contraet lor discover}' made 
ut, 10:i, l6l. Pi/arro’s second \oy.ige fioiii, 
166. Almagro i etui ns to, 169, 11. J. Tatur 
sent from, 113. Pi/arro returns to, 121. 
.Sails to .Spain from, 12(). II is final de- 
paitiiTc Iroiii, 111. 'I'liat of Almagro, 196. 
Follow «*r'. ot Ilornando Pizarro ut, 235. 
Pl/.{U o sends to, for aid, 250 Kspiiioia 
leaves, 203. Vaca de Castro sails to, 339. 
llin.vjosa, PUarro’.s governor at, 352, 366. 
Casca at, 36s. Fleet surrendered to him ut, 
370. He sends Ald.ma from, 371. He 
s-ill*, from. 378. His narrow ehciipe at, 412. 
P.tiilag'ia, sent to Don/alo Pi/.iiio with de- 
Hpatclies, J72. Ills report of bis mission, 
373, note. 

Papa, use of the word, 5, note. 

J’asjos, Ifiasco Nunez at, 344. 

I'.iyfa, 122. 

J'e.u Is, Peruvians not allowed to fish for, 69, 
nofr. Cullcrted bv Piz.nro, 92 
I’i'Ojde, Peruvian dtstnhution o!', 22. Ibirdens 
laid upon, 28, ‘Jy. Condition of, 28, 29, 53. 
liegard lor, in the IVruviaii l.iws, 74. 
Nutloual cnaractcTof, 76, 77 
Peru, ( \tent of, at time of the conquest, 3. 
'i'opographical aspect of, 4. ('’oast of, 4. 
Pf'diablf origin of the empire of, 7, h. 
Uncertainty ol eaily history of, H, tiote. 
'J'hc name, 26, 21, and ?iote. Division of 
the emidre of, 21, 22. I'lie Spaniards first 
liear ol, 87. Kuinours about, 89, 97, 101. 
Expedition for tin* di'-covery of, 96. Pizarr » 
leains of tin* empire of, 123, 155, 157, 162. 
ill's idetfs about, deemed visionary, 125. 
History of, prevlou?. to the conquest, 146. 
IM/ario marches into, 158. State of, on the 
death of the Inca, 212. The Spaniai^s com- 
plete masters of, 224, 238, 281. Disorderly 
state of, 2sl, 321, 322. Commotion pi o- 
ilnced in, by the ordinances, 328, 331. (Son- 
'/.ih* Pi'/arro master of, 352. Reduced to « 
state of tranquillity by Gasca,410. 
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Peruvian artificial character of» 

2(J. Adapted to the people’s character, 29. 
Ileflections on, 71. Compared with Aztec, 
71,72. Resemblance of, to those of Eastern 
Asia, 73, und note^ 77. Opinions of early 
Spaniards respecting, 79. Compared with 
those of United Stateb, 76, 77. Ouod results 
of, 77. 

]Vi nvian race and civilization, theories In re- 
Kurd to uriRin of, 8, note^ 19, 20, noU". 

I't-ruvian religion, obscurity of, 52, no/c. 

Peruvians, political condition of, 22, 24, 2S, 
27, 28, 29. Military provisions of, 34. Re- 
ligion of. 39. l^lucation of, 53. Agriculture 
of, 59. Mechanical skill of, (36,67. Reilne- 
ment of the mtellcciual chaiacter of, 57. 
Mind of, imitullve, nut iiivcuiive, 67. 
First intercouise of, witli Spanianls, 118. 
JMzano’s policy towards, 156. Their kind 
tieatment ol the .Spaniards, 159 M.issaci*e 
of, at Caxamalcn, 180-182. Excesses of, ou 
the Inca'R di ail). 212 Hattie of Soto with, 
215. Mild and submissive character of, 224, 

238. Kflbrts to Christianize, 226, 323 Out* 
rageous treatment, of, by the Spnntaids, 239 
no/tj, 302, 321, 322. liise against Pizarro, 

239. Attack Juan Pizarro, 211, 242 He- 
Rieg*' Ciuco, 242. Set tin* to tin* city, 243. 
Use Spanish arms. 2IG, 247. (. ut oil’ aup- 
plica from Pizarro, 250. 'Withdraw from 
Cuzco, 251. Chlvalious contests v\ith the 
Spaniards. 251. Defeat them at Tatnbu, 
252 Hattie of. with Almagro, 260. Watch 
the battle between the Spaiush armies, 268. 
Pltt'orts of Gasca in beliulf of, 409. 

Peso <lc oro value of, 200, r\uU. 

Pg8<i eUvSayado value of, 407, voLc. 

Petition of the Indians for immunities, 152, 
note 

Pitado, Plzarro'i? secretary 293 Insults the 
Men of Chill, 294 Discloses their con- 
spiracy to I'izairo, 295. Tlirown into 
prison, 297. Put to the tortuie, 30t». lie- 
headed, 306 

Pits employed in Peruvian husb.andry, 61. 

Pizarru, Francisco. 90 His birth and early 
life, 90, 91 At Hispaniola, 91 . Employed 
by Fedrarms, 9l Accompanies him to 
Panama, 92 Associates bimstdf with 
Almagio and Luque, 92 93. Sails on his 
liri-t expediliOT.. 93. Hi- difflcultics,y4,93. 
Hie courtesy 95. 100 Encounters the 
natives 96, 99 His dangeious adwuture, 
99 Lunds at Chiramu. lOU Distrusts 
Almagro 102, ill His famous contract 
with Almagro and Luque, 103. Appendix 
No "VI Sails on bi«* second voyage, 106. 
Lands his forces. 106 Marches into the 
country. IOh His suflerings a||d losses, 
108 Keceivfa brtlliant accounts from 
Ruiz. 109 SaiU along the coa«t, 109. Sees 
proofs of wealth and civilization, 110,111, 
123 Quarrels with A Iniiigrp, 111. On the 
Isle of Gallo, 113 Ordered to return to 
Panama, 113. Draws the line on the sand, 
114. Abandoned with thirteen companions, 
115,116. Vessel sent tu him, 116. rSails 
south, 117. At Tumbez, 118. UIs Inter- 


course with the natives, 118, 119, 120, 122. 
Suffers from tempests, 122. Receives dis- 
tinct accounts of the Peruvian empire, 122. 
Entertained by an Indian princess, 123, 124. 
Returns to Panama, 124. Coldly received 
b3' the governor, i25. Sets out for Spain, 
126. His reception there, 133. Interview 
w'ith Charles V., 131. Capitulation with 
the crown, 134, 13.-), Appendix No. Vll. 
His gieedinc-s ot honours, 136. Visits his 
lamily, 137. 138. Sails from Seville, 139. 
Arrives at Pananul, 139. His difllculty with 
Almagro, 133. Fits out vessels, 140. Sails 
fur the conquest ot iVru, 141. Lands on 
the coast, 141. Plunders an Indian town, 
141. His exhausting march, 143. Reaches 
Puerto Viejo, 143. At the Isle of Punii, 
143-1 45. Receives reinforcements, 145. 
Learn- the state of the Peruvian empire, 
145,1.57. Crosses lo Tumbez, 154. Marches 
into the couiitC}\ 156. His liberal policy 
towards the natives, 156. Founds San 
Migtul, 157. His designs. 157. Sets out 
for Cuxamalca, 158. Jlis Armness and 
i'ouiage, 158, 104, 173. Stops dlsafl'cction 
in hU army, 160. Receives envoys from 
the Inc.a, 160, 167. His moasage to him, 
161. Continues his inarch, 163. His aux- 
ietles, 163. Sends an envoy to Atahuallpa, 
164. His stirring eloquence, 164. Crosses 
the. Andes, 165, 166. Distrusts the Tne^s 
dCNigns, 168. His iiihtvicwof Atabuallpa’s 
camp, 169. JDutcis Caxamaica, 170. Re- 
animuli'S his followers, 173. His daring 
plan, 174, 175, Prepares for Atubiiallpa’s 
reception, 176. Urges his entrance into the 
town, 177. Gives the signal of attack, I80, 
Piotects Atahuallpa's life, 181. Takes him 
prisoner, 18L, 182. Entertains him niter 
the battle, 182, 1 83. Pays him every atten- 
tion, 183, 186, 187. Addresses his troops, 
183, 184. Releases his Indian prisonors, 
IMt. Sends for reinforcements, lh5. Ac- 
cepts the Inca’s offer of ransom, 186. En- 
deavours to convert him, 187. Rends 
Hernando to Pacbacamae, 190. Hears 
accounts of Cuzco, 195. Receives a lelii- 
forcement with Almagro, 197. Sends 
Hernando to Spain with treasure, 199. 
Melts down the gold, 199. Divides it, 200, 
20) . Equity of his division, 202, Refuses 
to liberate Atahuallpa, 203. Accuses him 
of treason, 203, 204. Apprebenslons of tho 
Peruvians, 204. Brings the Inca to trial, 
205. Consents to his execution, 206, 2o7. 
Goes into mourning for him, 208. Up- 
braided by Do Roto, 209. His responsibility, 
210,211. Story of his ignorance, 211. Ap- 
points a new Inca, 213. Sets out for Cuzco, 
213. Arrives at Xanxa, 214. Charges 
Challcuchima with conspiracy, 217. Con- 
dec'Tts ntm to the stake and executes him, 
218. Ekeeives Prltice Maiioo, 219. Enters 
Cuzco, 219, 220. Forbids dwellings to be 
molested, 222. Is disappointed in the 
amount of treasure. 222. Crowns Manco, 
224 . Orgi^nizes a governnicnt for Cuzco, 225. 
Attends to religious Interests, 225. bends 
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Almagro against Quizqiiiz,^ 22C. liOarnB 
the arrival of Alvarado, 1227. ' His interview 
with him at Pachacamac, 231. Founds 
Lima, 232. Grants to him from Charles 
confirmed, 234. Checks a feud between 
his brothers and Almagro, 236. Kntevs into 
u conipact with Almagro, 236, 237, Appen> 
dix No. XI. Establishes settlements, 237. 
His treatment of Manco. 239. Hcpels the 
Pei uvians from Lima, 249, 250. His anx- 
iety about Cuzco, 250. His letters for aid, 
250. At Lima, 263. llis controversy with 
Almagro, 263. Negotiates with him, 263, 
265, 266. Uis treachery towards him, 267, 
276. Sends Hernando against him, 268. 
Hears of his death, 277. Affected by it, 277. 
Instructions to his brother about it, 277. 
His partiality to his own family, 278. His 
deference for Hernando, 280. His unlimited 
authority in Peru, 281. Uis troubles with 
tlie Indians, 282, 283. His cruelty to Man- 
co’s wife, 292. Founds Aremiipa.2S3. Ap- 
points (jionzaio governor of Quito, 284. His 
treatment of the Almagriaii lactioii, 292. 
Conspiiacy against him, 293. Disclosed 
to him, 295. His Indifierenco, 295. At- 
tacked in his house, 296. Killed, 297. 
Treatment of his remains, 298. His de- 
scendants, 29S, 299. His personal appear- 
ance, 299. Ills want ot oduf'ation, 300, 
and vote. His courage, 301. His inflexi- 
bility, 301. His perfidy, 302. Uis treat- 
ment of the Indians, 302. Hfs wai<( of 
religion, 3U2, 303. His ruling nir^ives, 
303. 

Pizarro, Gonzalo, 138. At the siege of Cuzco, 
246, 252. Confined there by Almagro, 261, 
265. Makes his escape, 265. At tho battle 
of liOS Salinas, 270. Sent to Charcas, 278. 
Early life and character of, 284. Appointed 
governor of Quito, 284. His expedition to 
tho “Land oi Cinnamon,” 285. Reaches 
the Amazon, 288. licassurcs his followers, 
290. Ills generous spirit, 2!)o, 291. Kc- 
turns to Quito, 291. Learns the assassiiia- 
tlon of his brother, 292. Oilers his scrv lce.s 
to Vaca do Castro, 312. Goes to Lima, 319, 
Summoned to Cuzco, 319. Withdraw’S to 
La Plata, 319. Worjes the mines of Potosf, 

327. Appealed to against the \iceroy, 326, 

328. Repairs to Cuzco, 329. Obtains mili- 
tary cunimand, 330. Musters an army. 331. 
Leaves Cuzco, 331. Favoured by thd people, 
333. Approaches Lima, 337. Enforces his 
demands on tho Audience, 337, 338. His 
letter to V.'ildivla, 338, note. Enters Lima 
in triumph, 338. Proclaimed governor of 
Peru, 338. His proceedlnjf^ at Lima, 339. 
Marches against Blosco Nuilez, 341. Pur- 
sues him to Quito, 342-344. His stratagem, 
345. Battle of Aftaquito, 346. His clem- 
ency to his prisoners, 348. Ills ideas 
respecting battle, 349, note. His mild 
administration, 350. Ills triumphal pro- 
gress, to liima, 350. State assumed by him, 

352. Hesitates to throw olT his alle^ancc, 

353. Communications to him from Gasca, 
367. His anxiety, 368. Sends Aldana to 
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Spain, 369. His opinion of Gasca, 369, 
note, 370, note. His Iwld self-confidence, 
372. Rejects (iasca's offers, 373. Prepares 
bis forces, 374. Uis design to assume the 
crown, 374, note. His trust In Carbajal, 
375. His change of temper, 375. His dis- 
tress, 377. Marches to Arequlpa, 378. 
Resolves to retire into Chill, 3T9. Arrives 
at Iluarinu, 380. Battio of Huarinii, SS2. 
His dangerous situation, 383. His victory, 

3S4. Marches to Cuzco, 385. His careless 
indifference, 390. Rejects Carbajal’s advice, 
391 . Takes position ut Xaquixaguano, 393. 
Sends spies to Gasca’s camp, 394. Prepares 
for battle, 395. His fine appearance, 396. 
Desertion ol his followers, 396, 397. Sur- 
renden himself prisoner, 398. His inter- 
view with Gasca, 398. Sentenced to death, 
400, Appendix No, XIV. His execution, 
403, 401. His character, 405. 

Pizarro, Hernando, 1.38. Character of, 138. 
Accompanies his brother, 1 39. His ho.stility 
to Almagro, 139. 199. Is wounded, 145. 
Rescues Spimiards at Tumbez, 154. Ac- 
counts of Atahuallpa obtained by, 163. 
Sent on an embassy to him, 170. Inter- 
view with him, 172, and note. Recon- 
noitres the country, 190. Sent to Pacha- 
camac, 190. Forces open the temple, 192. 
Destroys the idol, 192. Brings Cliallcii- 
clilina to Pizarro, 194. Sent vrith treasure 
to Spain, 199. Kindness towards Ata- 
huallpd, 294. Arrives at Seville, 233. 
Interview w itli the emperor, 233. Rew’ards 
conferred on him, 231. Kits out an arma- 
ment, 236. Arrives at Panamti, 235. 
Governor of Cuzco, 210. Suffers Mancho 
to escape, 240. Bcsi^^ired in Cuzco, 212- 
251 Attack ot the fortress, 248. Repulsed 
at Tiimbo, 252. Taken prisoner by Al- 
magro, 261. His danger, 262, 264, 265. 
iitet ut liberty, 266. His pursuit of Almagro, 
268. Battle of Las Salinas, 269-271 Takes 
Alniagio prisoner, 271. His jierfidy to- 
wards him, 272, 27.3. His interview’ with 
him, 27.3, 274. Puts him to death, 274. 
His warnings to hi.s brother, 278. Embarks 
for Spain, 279. Oddly received at court, 
279. Imprisoned for twenty years, 279. 
His release and death, 2iio. lli» remarkably 
character, 2B0, 281. 

Pjzarro, Juan, made Regidor of Cuzco, 226. 
Sent in pursuit of M.inco, 211. At the 
battle of Yucay, 241. Entangled in the 
mountains, 242. Leads the attack on tho 
fortress at Cuzco, 248. Is killed, 248. 

Pizarro, Pedro, his ignorance of Peruvian 
institutions, 77, note. Critical notice of, 
263. Loyalty of, 329, note. Life of, spared 
by Carb^al, 402, note. 

Pizarro y Orellana, Memorial of, 299, 

Plough, Peruvian substitute for, 6' 

Plutarch, 49, note. 

Poetry and poets in Peru, 66. 

Poor, anecdote respecting the cultivation of 
the lands of, 26, note. I’rovisions for, under 
the Peruvian government, 29, and note. 

Popayiin, Vara de Castro arrives at, 304. 
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Benakazar governor at, 310. Blasco diicv. 
volrfats to, .144. Ho abandon'^, 345. 

Porphyry used as a buikling niatenal by the 
Peruvians, 69. 

Portugal, cflorts of, in the cause of discovery, 
85. 

Posts, Peruvian system of, 31. Houses for, 
32, note, J214. 83 stem of, in Kustei n iL.tions, 
32, note. 

Potato, cultivated in Peru, 63, 108, 110. Un- 
known in ilexico, 63, note, 

Puto^f, hills of, given to Gonzalo Pizarro, 278. 
Discover^' of mines of, 278, 7iote. Mines ot, 
worked by Pizairo, 327; by ('arbujal, 351. 
Immense riches drawn from, 351, note. 

Pottery, Peruvian, e.\cellencn of, 71, note. 

Poverty, unknown in I’eni, 29. 70. 

J’resent sent to Pizarro bj Atuhuallpa, 161, 
167. 

Prnsthood, Peruvian, 46. How compimed, 
4 7. How supported, 47, note, l)ntle^ «il, 
47. See lieliqion. 

Progresses, royal, ol the Jucas, 1-1, Ai»i>cndix 
Nm.I. 

J'ropert}’, regulutiou and di‘'(rlbution of, lU 
Peru, 23-27. 

T'lovinces, Peruvian, is, 21. 

Puolles. Joins Gonzalo Pizarro, 333. Left by 
him at Quito, :u5, 

Puerto do la flambrc, 97, 100. 

Puerto dr* Pihas, 91. 

Puerto Viejo, the 'Spaniards reach, 143. 

Puni, Isle of, I'izairo arrives at. 143 Batlle 
with the iiiliabitanta of, 1 U. ll.'i. Wauiuis 
of, check Ataliiullpa, I'll), 1.51. 

Puiita dr’ Pasudo, ituiz rcacle .s, 108. 

Penta Quemada, 9' 


a 

Queen of the Inca, 11, uiii’i iio/e. 

Quicliua duilect, .iG. 

Quintana, account of H ilbo.t by, S9 note. Im- 
partiality of, 212. noV. 

Quipaypan, battle of, 15 1. 

Quipiicaiuayii'', 28 , 54. 

Qiiipus, 26,’ 54. Uses of, 54. Defects of, os 
a syrnlH)! of fijonglit, fr>. .skill of tho 
^Pcriniaiis in tlie use of, .'it, fiG. I’lesenL 
^i^e of, 55, 7inte. PLCBemblance of, to wam- 
pum, 55, notf, , 

Quito, elevation of the plains of, 5, note. 
Sui'jection of, .'.0, 7 iote. Cmirjue.st of, by 
lluajMia Capac, 07, note, lie. Keached by 
Pizarro, llo. Kingdom of, given to Ata- 
hiiallpa, Uii|. AtahiiallpaV remains carried 
to, 209. -^Alvarado’H m.iicli to, 227-229. 
Benalcazar seizes, 229. Almagro onive<4 
at, 229. Oon/alo Pizairo apprdnted gover- 
nor of, 284. He iiiri\es at, 2S1; loaves, 
on his eYpcditluii to the Amazon, 285. His 
reiuin to, 291. Vaoa de Castro at, 305. 
Ulasco Nufiez niarches tS^, 341. Ho Is pur- 
Rdcd to, by PIzurro, 313. Gonzalo Pizarro 
at, 344. He leaves, 315; and re-entcra, 
315. Blasco NuAez at, 346. Pi zarro's pro- 
ceedings at, 318, 350. He leaves, 350. 


Quixo.s, toriitory rtf, 28". 

Qui/.quiz, 150. Ills biiltks with Alniagto, 
220. Put to death by I118 u\\ n tioldiers, 227. 


E. 

Rada, Jiian dc, Iir'.ids the conspiracy against 
J*i2arro, 294. Saying of, 295. At Ik'/arn/s 
assassination, 297. t'liirl counsellor of 
young Aimagro, 305. Heath of, 3ii7. 
Rainbov., woi shipped by the Peruvians, 43, 
45. 

Ransom of Atalinallpa, 1 iiC, 199. 
llaymi. Feast of, 47. 

Registers, statistical, 'kept by tlic Inca, 26, 
28, 5 4. 

Religion, revenues for the siinjiort of, in 
Peru, 24. A iJir'te.vt lor war, 33, (If 
loreign nations, how treated bv the Pern- 
\ian3, 35, 4|. Provisions frjr, ainurg In- 
dian nations, 4U. The basi.s ol tin* Jnca 
govcrniiH'iit, 40. Peruvian ideas of iknl, 
41, Woi ship of tin; sun and moon, 42, 4.1. 
Jiikru'r deities, 43. Only precious metals 
used htr the purjioses ot, 45. Temples of, 
40. Ministeis ol, 47. Festivals ol, 47. 
(Tuelties practised in the name of, 80. Of 
tho ConqurTrtrs, 176, 179, 183, iS5, 192, 2o7, 
21.8, 220, 323. 

Religious men, Pizairo bound to take with 
him, 136. 

Remains, of Peruvian iivcli'tectnre, 15, note. 
.•1, 7 iofe. Of Peiuvun inrlustiy, 29. Of 
aqueducts, 61'. 

Rr'paitimlentos, made by Pizarro, 237, 27.8. 
Ordinances respecting, 325. Distribution 
ot, bv Gasca, 408, 411. 

Resurrection, Peruvian iielief in, 40, 41. 
Rftre.it of Plasco N unc/, 344, note. Of Diego 
Oenteiio, :i51. 

Ri*\enues ot the Inca, fioin lands, 21. Fiom 
herds and manufactun-', 2.>. 1 rom mines, 

2b. 

Rios, poll J*edro tie los, governor of Panama, 
102. Favours .Mniagro, 109. Oiders Pizarro 
to return, 113. ilis anger at. bis retusul, 

116. ItcfiLses to aid tiie confederates, I2rj. 
Road.s, in I’erii, 29. J'roin (;uzeo to Quito, 30, 

31, 162, 164, 190. DeBcriptioii of, by a 
bpaniard, 30, »io/e. Cum of, 31. Remains nf, 
3J. Military uses ot, 33. Macadami/ed, 7u, 
7tofe. .Sarmieiito's aecount of, Appendix 
No. 11. Tiaverscd by Pizarro, 213; by 
Aimagro, 257. 

Rotjertaon, manuscript of, 10, note. 

Romans not a maritime nation, 84. 

Room where Atalinallpa was confined, 18G, 

7iote. 

Ruins on the borders of Lake Titicaca, 0, 8, 
Tiote. 

Ruiz, Bartholomew, 106. Exploring voyage 
of, ifio. Pkeoveries of. 107. Goes witii 
Pizarro, 114. Ketnrus to Punarotf, 116. Ac- 
companies Pizarro on bis soutlicrn voyage, 

117. Honour conferred on, by tlic crown, 
135. 
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Sacrifices, of wives and domestics on the 
tombs of nobles* 41 , 20H. Of burnt olferinKfl, 
43,49. Huiiiab, rare iu Peru, in. At the 
Feast of Kay mi, 49. 

Sancho, Pedro, Iiigh authority of, 219, note. 

San Juan. Uio de, Kpaniards land at, 106. 
Almagro returns to, 1U9. 

San JjiK'ar, Gusca embarks at, 3G4. 

San Miguel, origin of the name. 14.'), note 
Founded by Pizarro, 157. He marches from, 
against Atahuallpa, 158. Almagro arrives 
at, 196. Bcnalcazar made governor of, 229. 

Santa, port of, 123. Place wheie Peruvian 
mummies were preserved, 123. 

Santa Clara, Isle of, IIH. 

Santa Cruz, Pizarro visits an Indian princess 
At, 12.3. 124. 

Santa Marta, 1.39. Gaaca lands at. 361. 

Santiago, order of, conn tied on hrancisco 
Pjzario, 137 ; on llernan l -, 234. 

Santiago, Rio de, northern limit of Almagio’s 
jurisdiction, 260. 

.Sarahia, ingenious device of, 112. 

.Snrrniento, .ruan de, high authority of. .36, 
note. Ciltieal notice of, 78. Not the author 
ot the uork aacTlbed to liim, 3, note, 7s, 
note, and tee Cicza de Leon. 

Satan believed by chroniclers to rounterfi ^ 
ritea of Christianity, 6U, note. 

Saxon law of hundrec.s and titliings 22, note 

^H:ltIlce, engrossed by the aniauta^, .M. Tlie 
J’eruv Ian mind not adapted to, 57 Motiei n, 
buperior to ancient, s3. Progn-ss ol, com- 
fiared with that of tin* llni* arts, 83. 

Seulpture, reinaikablo specimens of, 68, 

Set'll ura, desert ol, crossed liy Pizarro, r22. 

Seneca, remarkable pretlictioii of, 84, wde. 

Seville, almost depopulated by emigration, .s.'s, 
note. Pizarro arrives at,’ 13J, He s.iils 
Irom, 139. Hernando Pizarro reaches, 2.I.J. 
Gasca return.s to, 412. 

Sheep, Peruvian, 64. The llama, 65. Alpaci.s, 
b.'S. Huanacos and viciifias, 65. Mode of 
taking, 66. Wool of, 66, 67. See JJama 

Silver, exclusively used in worship of tlic 
moon, 45. Twelve vases ol, 45, and note. 
Mines of, at Porco, 68. IJ.sed for shoting 
iiorses, instead of iron, 193. Mines of, at 
I'otosf, 278, and note, 327, .351, and note. 
City of, 283. Mingled with copper in making 
arms, 308. A vessel laden witli, sent to 
.Spam, 337. 

Slavery of Indians, l.'iws respecting, SUfi. 
Abolished by Ga.sca in Peru, 410. 

.Sora, ail intoxicating liquor, 6.3, note. 

Sotelo, Gbristoval ne, 307. His Jealousy of 
Alvarado, 307. Assassinated by him, 308. 

Soto, lleinando de, 145. Sent to Gaxas, 100, 
162. Goes on an embassy to Atahuallpa, 
170. Kxhtbitlon of horsemanship by, 172. 
Friendly to Atahuallpa, 302, 209. Sent to 
Huamachneo, 206 . Reproves Pizarro, 209. 
Kntaugled in the sierra, 216 . His battle 
with the Indians, 216 , 216. 


Soul, separate existence of, believed in by the 

Peruvians, 40. 

iSouthey, epitaph on Pizarro by, 303, note. 

Spain, one of the fiist nations in making dis* 
covories, 85. Emigration from, to the New 
World, 85. Colonial domain of, 88. Pizarro 
goes to, 133. Hernando Pizano in, 233, 
279. Commotion produced in, by Gouzalu 
Pizarro'h lebellion, 359. 

Spaniards, in the New \\''orld, 86, 87. Hear 
rumours of Peru, 87,89, 101. Umeim and pro- 
digies respecting, 147, 197, 203. Unwilling. 
ricHS of, to engage with Pizarro, 9.1, 105, 1 13, 
138, 140. Sufferings of, 94, 96, 97, 108, 113, 
114, 142, 235, 2H5, 286, 288, 290, 'iOl , 342, 313. 
l.osses of, 96, 105, J08, 291. lliscontont and 
murmurs of, 95, 15'i. Battles of, with the 
natives, 90, 141, 145, 180, 215, 226, 241, 245, 
24b, 24'^, 251,252,26(1. Impressions produced 
by, in P) rii, 1 18, 122, 146, 147. Hivision of 
treasure among, 142, 201, 223. Anxiety of, 
Pl( asaiit march of, 159. Number of, 
with Pi/airo, 159. Their enthusiasm, lb5. 
Their sc\eie march over llie Amies, 165, 
166. Their entrance into Caxaniulca, 17o. 
Their gloomy forelxHimgs, 173. Pizarro's 
addi ess to, 173. 'I'heir religious eiithusiastii, 
J7I, 176,217. Their attack on Arahiiallpu, 
ISO. Atahiiallpa’s impression respeciing, 
1M3. Tin ir rapacity, 196. 'I'heir man b to 
Cii'A’o, 213 Enter Cuzco, 219. Lflect of 
wealth on, 223. Wbth Alvarado, 227 Ctueliy 
of, to the natives, 239, 258, 321, .322. At 
llio siege ol Cuzco, 243, 245, 219. Desire lo 
vibandoii the city, 245. On the Chili expe- 
dition, 2.")T, 2’)9 'J iieir battles among them- 
Hrives, 270, 31.-), .nO, 347, 382. Oil tllO 
Amazon expedition. 28 .'>, 280. Their deep 
feelings of loyaltv, 305. Attached to young 
Almagro, 309 'I'lieir passion tor gold, 322. 
'I’heir iiiiprovideiic'e, 3'22. 'JJirown into 
consternation at the ordinances, 326, ,328. 
Appeal to V.ioa de (Wto against them, 326 ; 
and to (ion/'ilo Pr/srro. .326, 3 '8. 'lake 
sides with Conzolo 333. Influence of 
Gasca's prix-lainarioii on, 372. Desert from 
(Jon/alo Pizano, 377, 397. 'I'lu'ir discontent 
with the iepariimiento.s, 408. See O'old, 
and reiin'iavg. 

Spanish colon u -j, the mcKle of tbcfr acquisition, 
iiiifavourable to the Intcrcals of the natives 
321. 

Sprliig.s of w.irni water at Caxamalca, 167. 

•Stars, objcct«* of Peruvian woihlilp, 43, 45. 

Slevenson. description of the River of Eme- 
ralds by, liu, note; of Cuxaumlca, 170, 
note. iL 

St. Matthew, Bay of, Ruiz enters, 100. Pizarro 
I caches, 109. He di8emburk» Ins forces at, 
141. 

Stone, tools m.ade of, 68. 

Siin, tiadition respecting, 5. Temple of, at 
Cuzco, 9, 44, 195, 221. Eands assigned to, 
2 ,1. Peculiar sanctity of, 42, 44. 'i emple.s 
of, 44, 46, 46. Virgins of, 49, 61. Bee 
Jitligimt and Templet. 
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T. 

Tacamez, 110 Touchcil at by Plzarro, 117. 
Tambo, the royal buildings at, 1 0, note. The 
Inca r.Ianco at, 251. Attacked by Her- 
nando Pizarro, 251. 252 
Tambos, or inns, 14. 

Tangni ala, scttlomeut made at, 156. Alroa- 
gru'8 camp at, 267. 

Ttiinpesls suffered by Spaniards, 94, 98, 109 

122 . 

Temples, to Pachacamac, 42, ond note, 192 
To Thunder and Lightning, 49. To the 
Itainbow, 43. Of the Sun, 9, 44, 195. Of 
inferior deitios, 46, 

Ternau.x-Conipans, elegance of his transla- 
tions, 254. 

Tei races on the Cordiller.as, 5. 60. 

Theatrical e.xhibitions in Peru, 57. 

'i'heft, punishment of, in Peru, 21, note. 
Thirteen companions of i'lzarru, il4, and 
note, 135. 

Thought, symbols for the expression of, 55. 
Thunder, Peruvian woi-d for, 43, note. An 
object of worsl)lp in Peru, l.l, 15. 

Time, Peruvian method of me V'^unng, 57. 
Titicaca lake, 5. Uiiins on the borders of, 0, 
H. Centeno encamps on the Iwrders of, 374. 
Gonzalo Pizarro ap[iruaclics, 3^0. Battle of 
Tluarina on, 3'4‘i. 

Titicussi, Memorial of, JH2, note. 

Tobacco, cultivation of, 6.3. 

Toledo, Pizarro visits the emporor at, 133. 
Topiebamba, lUusco Ntifiez passes tlirougli, 
313. 

Tools, of Ihe P*ruvian.s CS, note. 

Topanen, Iiic.i, crowned by Pizarro, 213. 
J)p.ath of, 217. 

Tr.idition^ respecting the origin of the Peru- 
vian enipjic, 5. Ihiorilc character of, in 
Peru, 6, 40. Importance of, as sources of 
history, 0, note. Kcsfwcting a hidden ttea- 
sure at Cuzco, 71, note. 

Troaciiery, commonness of, among the Con- 
querors, 333. 

Treasure, found in Peruvian monuments, 41, 
42, note. Hidden ut Cuzco, 71, note. .Sent 
by Pizarro to Paimmd, 142 Uellnquished 
by the Spaniards. 1ST. I)iv ision of, 139, 200, 
201. Shown byMancoto Hernando Piza/ro, 
2(0. See Gold. 

Tribunals, account of Peruvian, very meagre, 
22, note. Sec Justice. 

Trinity, Peruvian knowledge of, inferred, 43, 
note. 

TnixlUo, Pizarro’s native place, 137. Visited 
by him, 137, 138. 

Truxillo, in Pciu, foundation of, 237. Be- 
sieged by the Pef^ivians, 245. Oonzalo 
Pizarro musters his forces at, 341. Recep- 
tion of Aldana at, 376 ; ofOasca, 379. 
Tumbez, natives of, seen by Ruiz. 107. Visited 
by Pizarro, 113. His intercourse with the 
inhabitants of. 118. Visit of Molina to, 
119; of Pe<*xo de Candla, 129. Temple at, 
120. Gardens and convents of, 120, 121. 
liuque appointed bishop of, 135. The 


Spaniards take possession of, 154. pesiertcd 
and dismantled by its lubabitaiits^ *154. 
Pizarro h'uves a force at, 155. Ga^ica ar- 
rives ttt, 379. 

Tumults in Peru, occasioned by the royal 
ordinances, 326. 

Tylor, >]dward H., his remarks on the his- 
torical value of myths, 6, note. Identifies 
Manco Capac and Mama Oollo with the sun 
and moon, 8, note. His explanation of the 
sister- marriage of the Incus, 11, note. His 
views of primitive monotheism and dual- 
ism, 4 o, notCt 41 , note. On the I’eruvi.m 
religion, 52, note. 


U. 

tTmu, V iliac, high-priest of Peru, 237. Urges 
the ri’»ing of the Peruvian.'^, 2.V>. 

Uicus, Almagru’s army ut, 260. 


V. 

aca de Castro, 281. Embarks for Peru. 281. 
Arrives at Buena Ventura, 304. DiHloult 
position and boldness of, 304, 305. Goes to 
Quito and assumes the government. 305. 
Marches^ south, 310. Takes command of 
the army. 310. Reconciles his generals, 311. 
A i rives at Lima, 311, His army, 31 1, Do- 
cliiio Gonzalo Pizarro 's assistanca, 312. 
Negotiates with Alinagro, 312. Advances 
to Ciiniras, 313. Addresses his troops, 314. 
Battle of Clmpas, 3i.>. Decides the action, 
31C, 317. Ills severity towards the van- 
qiiishoil, 318. Ills mode of lile at Cu/co, 
,3lb. Puls to death Alinagro, 319. His 
treatment of Gonzalo l^izarr*, 319. His 
judicious proceedmg\ 320. His efforts to 
<]uict discontent with tho ordinances, .126. 
J.ctters of the cmi^eror to him, 327. I'ro- 
vents an insurrection at Lima, 328. His 
reception of Blasco Nuflez, 330. Susivcted 
and put in confinement by him, 333, En- 
deavours to dissuade Gonzalo Pi/arro from 
rebellion, 333., note. Returns to .Spain, 3.39. 
His subsequent fate, 340. 

Valdivia, Pedro de, 269. Bravery of. at I^as 
.Salinas, 270. Letter of Gonzalo IMzarro to, 
370, 7 iote. .Folns Gasca, :W7. His sell- 
gloriflcotion, 3b8, note. Gasca's opinion of 
him, 387, note, 388. note. At the posses of 
the Apuriuiac, 389. His letter to tlio 
emperor, 393, note. Killed by the Arau- 
caus, 406. 

Valencia, Uasca at, 361, 362. 

Valverilta, Pizarro’s chaplain, 179. His In^r- 
vJ^w with Atuhuallpa, 179, 180, note. His 
cifortf to convert Challcuchima, 218. I*er- 
forms mass at the coronation of Manco, 224. 
Made bishop of Cuzco, 225. His letter to 
the emperor, 244, note* Intercedes for 
Almagro, 274, note. Interposes in behalf 
of Plcado, 306. His death, 306. His fana- 
tical character, 306. His efforts in behalf 
of the Indians, 324, note 
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Varfias, Fray Juan do, 140. 

VarRas, Sanchez dc, opposes Orellana’s voyago, 
289 ,, 290 . 

V'ases of silver in the temple ot the Moon» 
45, note. 

V'attel oil the trial of Atahuallpa, 20G, note. 

V'enus, PeruviMii worship of, 43. 

Viceroys of the provinces of the Peruvijn 
empire, 4. 

Vicufias, habits of, €5. 

Viracocha, a Peruvian deity, 42. Keanitig of 
the woici, 42, note. 

V^irRins of the Sun, 51. and note. Houses of, 
r>l, 120. 110, 22.5. Chastity of, 225, noU. 
Outrages upoii, 230, and nsfte, 322. 


W. 

War, PiTUvian method of condilctiftR, 31, .35. 
Religious character ot, auiong tlio Peru- 
vians, 30. 

Weights used by the Peruvians, 69. 

\Vheat ilrst introdueeij into Peiu, 04, note. 

\\ ilson, Professor Dani»'I, theory ot, in regard 
to the original setclcmcnt ot Aiuenca, 73, 
note. 

Wives of the Pcniviau monarchs, 11, 18, 
note. 

Wool, the distribution and niuiiufacture of 
25, 20. Of 110711,1*5, '*5. Of huanacos anu 
Nlcufias, CO. How <ibtt'iiried and used by 
tL,' Periivuuie, CC, C7. 


X. 

Xaquixaguana, valley of, Francisco Pizarro 
haU<4at, 21H. Gbalicuchima burnt at, 218. 
Selected as a battle-ground by Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 393. Arrival of Gasca’s army at, 
33 1. Rout of. 307. 

Xauxa, 193. The Spaniards arrive at, 214. 
Tliey leave treasure at, 217. T.etter of 
municipality of, 210, note. Patties with 
Quiz.'iui/. ul, 226. Great Indian hunt at, 
230. iie.sieged by the Peruvians, 24'.). 
Pizarro at, 276. Vaca de Castro musters 
forces at, 311. Gosca's qujirters at, 370, 
386. lie leaves, 388. 

Xertz. mistake of, as to the Inca’s name, 161, 
vote. Eiror in Tcrnau.v’s translation of, 
19 J, note. 

Y. 

Yt'.ar, how divided by the Peruvians, 57. 

Yucay, v.-iUi'y of, a favourite residence of the 
Incas, 15. Rattles witli the Peruvians at, 
241, 2GU. 

Yupaufiui, meaning of the term, 6, note. 
Couques.ls by Topa Inca, V. His maxim, 53, 


Z. 

Zaran, ICO. 

Z.Aiuie, vigour aaid spirit of, .Tl.’i, note. Royal 
coniplroUer to the Audience, 329, note. 
tJritK'ul n »tice of, 410. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISE^^rENT. 


Tjh: Publishcl’s liavo the plea^jure of aiinounciiin, with tlio issue of this 
volume, tlie completion of their new edition of .Mr. Jhcscott’s Works, printed 
from entirely new .stereoty])C plates. 

Dnri'ii; the last years of his life Mr. ihesrott ih'voted nincli time to the 
revision of his works, niaknii^ niniKWoiis eorreetions and additions, some of 
A\hieh were inserted in the later Kn^^lish editions published in his lifetime, 
while a larger niimher have hithf*rto remaimul in manuscript. The whole, in 
accordance with his intention, arc incoipoiated in the present edition, which 
the editor has endeavoured to render still num- valnahlo and complete hy 
verifying doiihtfnl references, adding occasional notes wheie statements in the 
text, based on insutliojent authority or called in (tneslion ly recent investi- 
gators, needed to ho snhstantialed or corrected, and ai«ling, hy a caiefnl 
supervision of tin* pK'ss, in socming that liigh degree of typogiaphical accuracy 
wiiich is especially desirable in standard works. 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 

The following Essays, with a single exception, have heeii selected from con- 
tributions originally inade to the Noith American He\ie\v. Tliey arc purely 
of a literary cliaracter ; and, as tiny have little reference to local or temporary 
topics, and as the joninal in which they apjieareil, tJiongh the most consider- 
able in the riiited States, is not widely eiionlateil in (h’eat Britain, it lias 
been thought that a rcimhlicatiou of the articles might have some novelty and 
interest for the English reader. 

Several of the jiapcrs weie written many} ears since; and the author is 
aware that tiny betray those crudities in the execution wliich belong to an 
unpractised writer, while others of more rei’ont <iate inay^ charged with the 
inaccuracies incident to ra])id and, sometimes, cfirelesi^omposition. The 
more obvious hlemi.sln\s he has endeavoured to coirect, w itJioiit attempting to 
leform llie critical judgments, which in some cases he could w'isli liad been 
cxj»ressed in a more (pialificd and temiierate maimer ; and he disim.sses the 
vohmie with the hope that in suhinitting it to the British jaihlic he may not 
he thoiiglil to ha\e. relied too far on that indulgence which has been so freely 
extended to his more elahoiatc ellurts, 

Mifah jy, VSlO. 
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MEMOIR (»E 

rflARLES JiROCMvJ)EN BROWN, 

Tin. WKIJK V\ XOVIU.IST.’ 

Titi: (lass of i»rof(ss(‘(l men (T lettois, if wo oxdudo fioni tl]e acouiil tlie cou- 
(l.i('toiN of ])on(j(lical jonnials, is (orlainly not vory laii^o, cvon at tlo^ proM'nt 
(lay, 111 oui oouiitry’; hut boforo the iloso ('f the last (‘ontury it wa^- iioaily 
iiiibossiblo 1 o meet A\ith an indi' ‘iiial aaIio looked to authoiship as bis only, oi, 
iiuleod, Ids ])vinoipal, ineans i . .subsisteneo. This \Nas soniowhnt the hiore 
u*niarka))lt‘, eonsidcMini? the extraordinary doveloj)inont of intelioctiial power 
e\lubitod in e\(My (piartor of the eoiinliy, and a])i)luM to every variety of 
moral and social tadiiiie, and foiined a sin^oilar eontiast witli more tlian one 
nation in Europe, when* hteratnu* still eontinued to be folIoA\ed as a distinct 
jirofession, amid all the dillicultii's lesultin^i from an aibitrary jro\einment and 
])opular imbecility and ignorance. 

Abimdaiit reasons are suguesb'd for this by the \arion‘' occui»ations alVorded 
to talent of all kinds, not only in the cxerciM^ of pohtical functions, but in the 
snleiidid career opeimd to entcrjnise of e^ery desciiplion in our free and 
tliriving comnmnily. We yere in the morning of life, as it MOie, y hen every- 
thing summoned us to action ; when the spirit was i|uiekened by hope and 
youthful contidence ; and w’e felt that we had our race to run, unlike tho^'C 
nations who, having reached the noontide of their glorv or sunk into their 
decliiu*, w'ere naturally led to dwell on the soothing locollections of the jiast, 
and to repose themselves, after a tnnmltuons (‘xisicme, in the 'piiet pleasures 
of study and contemplation, “ft was amid tiu* ruins of the (’a])itol,'' says 
(Rbbon, “ that 1 first conceived the idea of waiting the History of the Roman 
Empire.” The occupation suited well with the sjnril of tlie place, but would 
seal cely have harmonized with the life of bustling energy and the thousand 
noveIti(‘.s Ailiich w'ere peipctually stimulating the apiictite for adventure in onr 
new and unexplored hemisplieVe. In slioft, to ('xjness i^ in one word, the 
])eculiarities of our situation as naturally disjioHHl us to actiAO life as those of 
the old countries of Europe to contemplative. 

The subject of the pres(*nt memoir affords an almost solitary example, at 
this period, of a scholar, in the enlarged application of tlu* term, who cultivated 
letters as a distinct and exclusive iirofession, resting his means of support, as 

* rrom Sparl;‘>*s» American Biography, 1834. 
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well as his fame, on his success, and who, as a writer of fiction, is still farther 
entitled to credit for having quitted the beaten grounds of the Old Countiy 
and sought Iiis subjects in tlie untried wilderness of his ow'u. The particulars 
of his unostentatious life have been collected with sufiicieiit industry by his 
friend Mr. William Dunlap, to whom our native literature is under such large 
obligations for the extent and fidedity of Jiis researches. We will select a few 
of the most prominent incidents from a mass of miscellaneous fragments and 
literary lumber Avith which liis Avork is somewhat encumbereej. it Avere to be 
wished that, in the place of some of them, more copious extiacts had been 
substituted for his journal and correspondence, which, doubtless, in this ns in 
other cases, must ailbrd the most interesting as Avell as authentic materials for 
biography. 

Cjiarles BuocicnKN Biioavn aars born at Idiiladelphia, Jaiiuaiy 17th, 1771. 
Tie was descended from a highly re^jectable family, wliose ancestors were of 
that estimable sect Avho came over Avith William Penn to seek an asylum 
Avhere they might Avor.diip llieir Creator unmolested in tlic meek and liiimble 
spirit of their own faith. From liis eailiest childhood Brown gave evidence of 
his studious propensities, being frequently noticed by his father, on liis icturn 
from school, poring over some heavy tome, nothing daunted by tlic formi- 
dable words It contained, or mouiited on a table and busily engaged in 
exploring a map Avhicli hung on the parlour Avail. This infantine predilection 
for geographical studies ripened into a passion in later years. Another anec- 
dote, recorded of him at the ag(‘ of ten, sets in a still stronger light his appre- 
ciation of intellectual pursuits far above his years. visitor at liis fatlier’s 
having rebuked liiin, as it Avoiild seem, Avitlioiit cause, for some remaik lie had* 
made, gave him tlie contemptuous epithet of “ boy.’’ ‘‘ Wliat docs lie mean,” 
^aid the young philosopher, after the guest’s departure, “ by calling mo boy ? 
Does he not knoAv that it is neither si/(‘ nor age, but sense, that makes the 
man? 1 could ask him a hundred (jiiestions, mme ol Avliich he could aiisAvcr. ’ 

At eleven years of ac;o he Avas placed under the tuition of Mi*. Roliert Proud, 
Avell known as the author of the History of IVnnsylvania. Uiidei his direc- 
tion lie went over a large course of English reading *and acquired the elements 
of Creek and Latin, ajqilying liini.sclf with great a-i^idnity to his studies, liis 
bodily health Avas naturally delicate, and indisposed him to engage in the robust, 
athletic exercises of boyhood, liis sedentary habits, hoAvever, began so evi- 
dently to impair bis lusiltb that his master roeominended liim to AvillnlraAV 
from his books and recruit bis strength by excursions on foot into the country. 
Tliese pedestrian rambles suited tlie taste of the pupil, and tlie lengtli of liis 
absence often excited tlie apprehensious of his friends for his safety. He may 
be thought to have sat to limisclf for this portrait of one of his lieroes. “I 
jireferrea to minhle in the forest and loiter on the hill ; perpetually to cliange 
the scene ; to scrutinize the endless variety of objects ; to compare one leaf 
and pebble with another ; to pursue those trains of thought Avhich their 
re«:emblaiices anddift'ereiices suggested ; to inquire Avhat it Avas that gave them 
this place, structure, and form, were more agreeable employments than plougb- 
ing and threshing.” “ My frame Avas delicate and feebly Exposure to Avet 
blasts and vertical sitjds wa.^sure to make me sickl” The fondness for these 
solitary rambles continued through life, and the familiarity which they opened 
to him Avith the grand and beautiful scenes of nature undoubtedly coutriDuted 
tc» nourish the habit of revery and abstraction, and to deepen the romaiitic 
sensibilities from which flowed so much of his misery, as wefl as happiness, in 
after-life. 

He quitted Mr. Proud’s school before the age of sixteen, lie had pre- 
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vionsly intade some small poetical attempts, and soon after sketched tlic plans 
of three several epics, on tlie discovery of America and the conquests of Pern 
and Mexico. Por some time they engaged his attention to the cxcluMon of 
every otlier object. No vestige of tliem now remains, or, at least, has been 
given to the public by wliich we can ascertain the progress made towards their 
completion. The publication of such immature juvenile productions may^ 
gratify curiosity by affording a point of comparison with later excellence. 
They are rarely, however, of value in themselves siifiicient to authorize their 
exposure to the world, and, notwithstanding the occasional exception of a 
Pope or a Pascal, may very safely put up witn Uncle Toby’s recommendation 
on a similar display of precocity, *“ to hush it up, and say as little about it as 
possible.” 

Among the contributions which, at a later period of life, he was in the 
habit of making to different journals, the fate of one was too singular to be 
passed over in silence. It was a poetical address to Franklin, prepared for 
tlie Edentown newspaper. “The hlundering printer,” says Brown, in his 
journal, “from zeal (»r ignorance, or perhaps from botli, substituted the name 
of Washington. Wasliington, therefore, stands arrayed in awkward colours ; 
philosophy smiles to behold lier darling son ; she turns with horror and 
disgust from those who Iiavc won tlie laurel of victf)ry in the field of battle, to 
this her favourite candidate, who had never partieiiiated in such bloody glory, 
and whose fame was derived from Ihe conquest of philosophy alone. The 
printer, by his bluiKlering ingenuity, made the subject ridiculous. Every 
Avord of tJiis clumsy panegyric Avas ;; «lirect slander upon Washington, and so 
it Avas regarded at the timk” Theic could not well be imagined a more expe- 
ditious or effectual recipe for conveiting eulogy into satire. 

Young BroAvii had now reached a period of life wlien it became necessary to 
decide on a profession. After due deliberation, he determined on the law,- a 
choic(‘ Avhich received the cordial approbation of his friends, Avho saw in his 
habitual diligence and the character of his mind, at once comprehensive and 
logical, the most essential rc(piisites for success. He entered on the studies of 
his profession with his usual ardour ; and the acuteness and copiousness of his 
argunieiits on various topics proposed for discussion in a laAv-society over Avliicli 
he presided hear ample testimony to his ability and industry. But, IioAvevcr 
suited to his talents tlic profession of the laAV might be, it was not at all to his 
taste. He became a member of a litemry chib, in Avhich he made frequent 
essays in eoinposition and eloi(iiencc. He kept a copious journal, ami by 
familiar exercise endeavoured to aeipn’re a pleasing and graceful style of 
writing ; and every Iiour that he could steal from professional schooling Avas 
devoted to the cultivation of more attractive htorature. In one of his contri- 
butions to a journal, just before this period, he speaks of “ the rapture Avith 
Avhich he held communion with his oavii thoughts amid the gloom of surround- 
ing Avoods, Avhere his fancy peopled every object Avith ideal beings, and the 
harrier betAveen himself aiid the Avorld of spirits seemed burst by the force of 
meditation. In this solitude, he felt himself surrounded by a delightful society ; 
but Avhen tonsported from thence, and compelled to listen to the frivolous 
chat of his felloAv-beings, he suffered all the miseries of solitude.” lie declares 
that his intercourse and conversation Avith mankind hacf Avroiight a salutary 
change; that he can now mingle in the concerns of life, perform his appro- 
priate duties, and reserve thatliigher species of discourse for tlie solitude and 
silence of his study. In tliis supposed control over his romantic fancies he 
grossly deceived himself. 

As the time approached for entering oii the practice of his profession, he 
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folt his repii'Tiijinco to it increase more and more ; and lu' s<iuyht to justify a 
rctrcvit from iu altogetlier by sucli poor sol)liistry as IiLs imagination could 
suggest. He objected to tlie ]jrofession as having soinetliiiig in it immoral. 
He could not reconcile it ^vith his notions of duty to come forward as the 
champion indiscriminately of right and wrong ; and he considered the stipen- 
diary advocate of a guiltv party as becoming, ])y that very act, participator in 
‘the guilt. He did not allow himself to reflect that no more eipntable arrange- 
ment could -be devised, none which would give the humblest individual so fair 
a chance for maintaining his rights as tlie employment of c^nupetent and 
upright counsel, familiar with the forms of legal practice, necessarily .-.o cmliar- 
vassing to a stranger ; that, so far from being compelled to undertake a cau>e 
manifestly uiiju.st, it is always in the power of an honest knvyer to decline it, 
l)ut that such contingencies are of most raie occurrence, as few cases are liti- 
gated where each party has not previously jilausiblc grounds for believing 
himself in the right, a <)iustion only to 1)0 .settled by fair discussion on both 
sides; that opj)oi tunities are not wantini;, on the other hand, which invite the 
highest di.splay of olo(pieuceand profes^l()nal science in detecting and defeating 
villainy, in vindicating slandered innocence, and in e\'i)Ounding the great 
))rinciples of law on ^Ahich the foundations of personal security and property 
are established ; and, finally, that the most illustrious names in his own and 
every other civilized country hav(‘ been drawn from the ranks of a piofession 
whose habitual discipline so well trains them for legislative action and the 
exercise of the highest political functions. 

Brown cannot he .supposed to have been in.scnsiMe to these ob\ious views ; 
and, indeed, from one of in', letteis in later life, be a])pears to have clearly 
i(*cogniz('d the value of the profession be Jiad descn ted. But Ins object was, at 
this time, to justify himself in his tickleness of jmrjiose. as he liest might, in 
his (iwii e^es Jind those of his friends Blown was certainly not the first man 
of genius who found himself incapahle of resigning the/ romantic Avorld of 
fiction and tin* uncontrolled re\eL of the iuiauiiiatioii for the dull and piosaic 
ri'alities of tlie law'. Eew% indeed, like .Alaustield, have Ix'en able so far to 
constrain their young .sml hn(»yaiit imaginations as to merit the hcaiitiful 
onlogiiim of the EnglisJi poet ; while many more comparatively, from the time 
of Juvenal dowinvard, fortunately for the world, have been willing to sacrifice 
tlie affections plighted to Tliemis on the altars of the Mu.se. 

Brown’s resolution at this enJs caused sincere regret to his fiiends, which 
they could not conceal, on seeing him thus .suddenly turn from the path of 
honouiable fame at the very mmiont wdien he was'jirepared to enter on it. 
His prospects, hut lately so brilliant, seemed now overcast with a deep gloom. 
'J’he embarrassmenls of his situation had also a most unfavourable eflect on 
his own mind. Instead of the careful di>ciplino to which it had been lately 
subjected, it was iiOAvleft to rove at large wdim-ever caprice should dictate, and 
waste itself on tliose romantic reveries and speculations to which luMvas natu- 
rally too much addicted. This was the period when the French Revolution 
was ill its heat, and the awful convulsion experienced in one unhappy country 
siHimod to be felt in every qiiaiter of tlic globe ; men mw familiar with the 
wililest paradoxes, and tlw spirit of innovation incnced the oldest and best- 
established principles in morals and government. Brown’s imjuisitive and 
speculative mind partook of the prevailing skepticism. 8ome of hi.s compo.si- 
tious, and especially one on the HujliU of Women, published in 1797, show to 
what extravat'ance a henevolenf mind maybe led by fastening too exclusively 
on the contemplaf’on of the evils of existing institutions and indulging in 
indefinite dreams of perfectibility. 
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Tliere is no period of existonre wlieu tlie spirit of i\ map is more apt to bo 
depressed than wlieii lie is about t(Mpiit tlie safe ami quiet liarboiu* in whicli 
he lias rode in safety from childhood, and to launch on the dark and unknown 
ocean where so many a ^;allant bark has jL,mno down before him. How much 
must this disipiietude be increased in the case of one who, like Brown, lias 
thrown away the very chart and couqiass by which he was prepared to i^uide 
liiinself thrdin^h the doubtful perils of the voya<;c ! llowlieavily the j^loom 
of despondency fell on his spirits at this time is attestc'd by various; extracts 
from his private correspondence. ’‘As for me,” he says, in one of his letters, ' 
“ i long ago discovered that Nature had not qualified me for an actor on this 
stage. The nature of my education only addeil to these disqualifications, and 
1 experienced all thu-^e deviatunis from the centre which arise \Nlien all our 
lessons are taken from hooks, and the scholar makes his own character the 
comnieiit. A happy destiny, indeed, luoimht me to the knowleJi-e of two or 
tlireo minds which Nature' had fashioned in the same mould with my own, 
but these are goiit*. And, O (lod ! enable me to wait the moment nhen it is 
thy will tliat J should follow them.” In another epistle lie remarks, ‘‘1 have 
not been delicient in the imr.suit of that m'cos.sary branch of knowlerlge, the 
'‘tiidy of myself. 1 will not explain the result, for have I not already snlii- 
ciiMitly endeavoured to iiivike my fuends unhappy by communications which, 
lljoimli they might easil} he injurious, could not he of any iiossihle advaii- 
t: g(' ' 1 really, ileai W., remet that jienod when your pity was first excited 

ill my favour. 1 sincerely lament that 1 ever gave you reason to imagine that 
1 was in)t .s»> hajmy as a gay imlilference with leg.ird to the present, stuhhoni 
forgetfulness witli icspcct to the umwn' past, and excursions into hghtsoiiK* 
futurity could make iik* ; for what (Mid what usetul })nrj)oses, w’ere promoteil 
by the discovery ^ It could not take auay from the numlicr of the uidiappy, 
hut only add to it, hy making those who*l(»vcd me i^articijiate in my uneasi- 
ness, wlVicli each jKiitiiMpatiun, so far from tending to diminish, w^uuld in 
reality increase, hy adding those r(»grets, of which I ha>^ ])(*en the author iu 
them, to my own original stock.” It is painful to witness the struggles of a 
generous spirit oiuleavoiiiing to suppress the anguish thus involuntarily 
c^cajung in the warmth of aifeciionalc intercourse. This becomes still more 
sti.king in the contrast exhiiuhsl betW(HMi the assumed cheerfulness of much 
of his correspondence at this jieiicjd and the uniform melancholy tone of his 
jnivatc journal, the gcMiuine recoid of his emotions. 

Fortunately, his taste, letined hy intellectual cultiue, and the elevation and 
,spotl(^ss purity of Ids moral priiieiples, iais(*d him above the teiniitations of 
sensual indulgence, in which minds of Avenker mould might have sought a 
t(Miiporary relief, llis soul was stoeh'd against the grosser seductions of ai>]»e- 
tite. The only aviMiuo through whirl; his jirincijile'^ could iu any Avay Ik* 
assailed w\as the iind(Mstanding : ami it would apiu'ar, from some dark hints 
in his eorrespondiMiceat this jieriod, that tin* rush idea of ndieving himself from 
the W'eight of earthly sou oavs hy some voluntary deed of violence had more 
than oilce tlitt^'d across his mind. It is pleasing to observe Avith what beautiful 
modesty and .simplicity of character lie r(*f(M’s liisal»'timMice iiom coars(M- indul- 
gences to his constitutional infirmities, and (•onse<{iu^nt disinclmation to them, 
which, in truth, could he only impiitctl to the excellence of his Imart and his 
under-standimr. In one of his letters he remarks ‘‘ that the heucvolencc of 
Nature rendered him, in a manner, an exile from many of the temptations 
tliat infest the minds of ardent youth. Whatever hi.s Avishes might have been, 
his benevolent destiny liad nreVenled him from running into the friv()lities 
of youth.” IJe ascribes to tliis cause his love of l(*tters, aiul liis predominant 
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anxiety to excel in wliatcver was a j^lorioiis subject of competition. “Had 
he been fiirnishetl with the nerves aiid %i.scles of liis comrades, it was very 
far from impossible that he might liave relinquished intellectual pleasures. 
Nature had benevolently rendered him incapable of encountering such severe 
trials.” 

Brown’s pnncii»al resources for dissipating the melancholy which hung over 
him were his inextinguishable love of letters, and the society of a few friends, 
to u liom congeniality of taste and temper had united him from early years. 
In addition to these resources, we may mention his fondness for pedestrian 
rambles, vdiich sometimes were of several week^’ duration. In the course of 
these excursions, the circle of his acquaintance and friend.^ was gradually 
enlarged. In the city of New York, in particular, he contracted an intimaev 
with several individuals of similar age and kindred mould with liimself. 
Among tliese, his earliest associate was Dr. E. II. Smith, a young gentleman 
of great promise in the medical ]>rofession. Brown had become known to him 
dunng the residence of the latter as a student in l^liiladelpliia. By him onr 
hero was introduced to Air. Dunlap, wh<' has survived to connnenioratc the 
virtues of his friend in a biography already noticed, and to Mr. dohnson, tlie 
accomplished author of tlio Nctv York Law Reports. The society of these 
friends had sufficient attractions to induce him to repeat liis visit to Now 
York, until at length, in the beginning of 1798, he may be said to have estab- 
lished his permanent residence there, i»assing much of his time under the same 
roof with them. His amiable manners and accomplishments soon recom- 
mended him to the notice of other eminent individuals. He became a member 
of a literary society, called the Friemlh/ Clvb, comprehending names which 
have since shed a distiiigiiished lustre over the various walks of literature and 
science. 

The spirits of Brown seemed to be exalted in this ne^v atmosphere. His 
sensibilities found a grateful exercise in the sympathies of friendship, and the 
powers of his mind were called into action by collision with others of similar 
tone with his own. Ills memory "was emichi’d with the stores of various 
reading, hitherto conducted at random, with no higher object than temporary 
amusement or the gratification of au indefinite curiosity. He now concen- 
trated his attention on some determinate object, and proposed to give full 
scepe to his various talents and acquisitions in the career of an author, as yet 
so little travelled in his own country. 

His first publication was that before noticed, entitled “ Alcuin^ a dialogue 
on the Rights of Women.” It exhibits the crude and fanciful speculations of 
a theorist who, in his dreams of optimism, cliarges exclusively on human 
institutions the imperfections necessarily incident to human nature. The 
work, with all its ingenuity, made little impression on the public : it found few 
purchasers, and made, it may be presumca, still fewer converts. 

He soon after began a romance, which he never completed, from which his 
biographer has given copious extracts. It is conducted in the epistokiry form, 
ana, although exhibiting little of his subsequent power and passion, is recom- 
mended by a graceful and easy manner of narration, more attractive than the 
more elaborate and artificial style of his latter novels. 

This abortive attempt was succeeded, in 1798, by the publication of Wielandy 
the first of that reraarlcablc series of fictions whioh flowed in such rapid suc- 
cession from his pen in this and the three following years. In this romance, 
the author, deviating from the usual track of domestic or historic incident, 
proposed to delineate the iiowcrfiil workings of passion displayed by a mind 
constitutionally excitable, plder the control of some terrible and mysterious 
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agency. The scene is laid in Pennsylvania. The action takes place in a 
family by the name of Wieland, thl principal member of which had inherited 
a melancholy and somewhat superstitious constitution of mind, which his 
habitual reading and contemplation deepened into a calm but steady fanati- 
cisni. This temper is nourished still farther by the occurrence of certain 
inexplicable circumstances of ominous import. Strange voices are heard by 
different members of the family, sometimes warning them of danger, some- 
times announcing events seeming Ijcyond the reach of hiiiiian knowledge. The 
still and solemn hours of night are disturbed by the unearthly summons. The 
other actors of the drama are thrown into strange perplexity, and an nnderjjlot 
of events is curiously entangled by the occurrence of unaccountable sights as 
well as sounds. By the heated fancy of Wieland they are referred to super- 
natural agency. A fearful destiny s'eems to preside over the scene, and to 
carry the actors onward to some awful catastrophe. At lengtli the hour 
arrives. A solemn, mysterious voice announces to Wieland that he is now” 
called on to testify Id’s submission to the divine will by the sacrifice of his 
earthly affections, — to surrender up the affectionate partiior of his bosom, on 
whom ho had reposed ail his hopes of happiness in this life. He obeys tlie 
mandate of Heaven. T'iie stormy conflict of i)assion into which his mind is 
thrown, as the fearful sacrifice lie is about to make calls up all the tender 
remeuibranc<3S of conjugal fidelity and love, is painted with frightful strength 
of coloining. Although it presents, on the whole, as pertinent an example as 
we could offer from any of Brown’s writings of the peculiar power and vividness 
of his conceptions, the whole scene is too lung foi* insertion here. We will 
mutilate it, liowever, by a brief cxti.u't, as an illustration of our author’s 
manner, more satisfretoiy than any criticism can ho. Wieland, after receiving 
the fatal mandate, is rejirescnted in an ajiartment alone witli his wife. Tlis 
courage, or, rather, his desperation, fails him, anil he sends her, on some 
pretext, from the chanibcr. An interval, during which his insane passions 
have time to rally, ensues. 

“iShe returned with a light; T led the way to the chamber; she looked 
round her ; she lifted the curtain of the bed ; she saw nothing. At length she 
fixed inquiring eyes upon me. The light now enabled lier to discover in my 
V isage wnat darkness had hitherto coneeided. I Icr cares were now transferred 
from my sister to myself, and she said, in a tremulous voice, ‘ Wieland ! you 
are not 'well ; what ails you '( Can I do nothing for you ? ’ That ai'ceuts and 
looks so winning should disarm me of my resolution 'was to be expected. My 
thoughts were thrown anew into anarchy. I spread my hand before my eye-', 
that 1 might not see her, and answered only by groans. She took my otlier 
hand between hers, and, pressing it to her heart* spoke with that voice which 
had ever sprayed my will and wafted away sorro w. ‘ i\[y friend ! my soul’s 
friend ! tell me thy cause of grief. Do I not merit to partake with thee in 
thy cares ? Am I not thy wife 1 ’ 

‘‘ This was too much. I broke from her embrace, and retired to a corner of 
the room. In this pause, courage w^as once more infusixl into me. 1 resolved 
to execute my duty. She followed me, and renewed her passionate entreaty 
to know the cause of my distress. 

“ I raised my head and regarded her with steadfast looks. I muttered 
something about death, and the injunctions of my duty. At these words she 
shrunk back, and looked at me with a new expression of anguish. After a 
pause, she clasped her hands and exclaimed, 

‘ O Wieland ! Wieland 1 God grant that I am mistaken ; hut surely some- 
thing i.s wrong. I see it ; it is too plain ; thou art undone— lost to me and to 
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thyself.’ At tlie same time slie giized on my features witli iiiteusest anxiety, 
in lioj)e that dilferent symptoms would take place. 1 re[)lied with vehemence, 
‘ Undone ! No ; my duty is known, and 1 thank my (iod that my cowardice 
is now vampiished, and I have power to fulfil it. Catharine ! I pity the 
weakness of natui e ; 1 pity thee, but must not spare. Thy life is claimed 
from my hands : thou must die ! ’ 

“ Fear was now added to her ^rief. ‘What mean you? Why talk you of 
death { Helhmk youis(‘lf, Wieland ; bethink yourself, and this fit \\ill pass. 
() I why came I liitluT i Why did you draji^ me hither { ’ 

“ ‘ I l)rou;;ht thee hither to fullil a divine command. I am ai/[»ointed thy 
ilestroyer, and destroy th(‘e I must.’ Sayin^^ this, 1 seized lier wrists. Slie 
shrieked aloud, and endeavoured to free herself from my grasp, but her eftoits 
u t*re vain. 

“‘Surely, surely, Wieland, thou dost not mean it. Am I not thy wife? 
and wouhUt thou kill me ^ Thou uilt not ; and yet - J see- -thou art Wieland 
no longer I A fury, resistless and horrible, iiossesses thee : spare me sjiaie - 
help— help ’ 

“ Till her breath was sto])i»e;1 die shrieked for hel))— for m(*rey. When she 
could sp(‘ak no longer, her ge^tures, her looks, appealed to my comnassion. 
]My accursed band was irresolute and tnunulous. 1 meant thy death to he 
sudden, thy struggles to lx; biief. Alas! my heart was infirm, my resolves 
mutable. Thrice 1 slackiMied m\ grasji, and life k(‘pt its bold, though in the 
midst of pangs. Her eyeballs started from then- sockets. Hrimness and dis- 
tortion took ])lace of all that u.sed to bewitch me into transjiurt and subdue me 
into reverence. 

“ I was commissioned to kill thee, but not to torment tliee with the fore- 
sight of lliy death ; not to multi])ly thy fcai’s and prolong thy agonies. 
Haggard, and jiale, and lifeless, at length thou eeasedst to contend ivilb thy 
destiny. 

“TliisAvas a moment of triimijib. Tims liad 1 smcessfully subdued the 
stubboruuess of liumaii passions; the victim which bad been demanded Avas 
given ; the (h'ed was done jiast iccall. 

“ I lifted the corji.se in my arms, and laid it on the bed. I gazed upon it 
w'ith delight. Such was the elation of my thoughts that I e\en liroke into 
laugliter. 1 clapped my hands, and e\claini(*d, ‘ It is done I My sacred duty 
is fulfilled! T(» that 1 liave sacrifice! I, O my Hod I thy last and best gift, 
my wife 1 ’ 

“For a Avliile I thus .soar<sl above frailty. T imagined I had set myself 
for ever beyond the reach of selfishness, jiui my imaginations were false. 
This rapture (jiiickly subsided. I looked again at my wife. My joyous ebulli- 
tions vanished, and I asked myself "wbo it was whom I saw\ Slethouglit it 
eouM not be Catharine. It coiild not be the woman who had lodged for years 
in my heart ; who had sleiit nightly in my bosom ; who had borne in her 
Avomb, Avlio had histered at her breast, the beings Avho called me father ; whom 
1 had watched witli delight, and cherished with a fondness ever new anil 
jierpetiially growing : it could not he the .same. 

“Wher<» Avas her hlooi^ ? These deadly and blood-suffused orbs hut ill 
resemble the azure and ec.static tenderness of her eyes. The lucid stream that 
meandered over that bosom, the glow of love that AA^aa wont to sit upon that 
check, are much unlike these livid stains and this hideous deformity. Alas I 
these Avere the traces of agony : the gripe of the assassin had been here ! 

“1 AAill not iIavcII upon my lapse into desperate and outrageous sorrow. 
The breath of Heaven that sustained me Avas AvitlidraAvn, and I sunk into 
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mere mat. I Icjpcl from the tioor; I (laslied my head ajicaiiist the wall ; T 
uttered hcream.> ot lioiror ; 1 i)autcd after torment aij»l pain. Ktermil lire and 
tJie bickerings of liell, compaied with what 1 f(‘lt, WTi e music and a bed of roses. 

“I tliank my (Jod that this degeneracy w'as transient, — that he deigned 
oiu'C more to laise me aloft. I thought noon an hat 1 had (hme as a .sacrifice 
to <hity, and was calm. ]My wife was deaa ; but 1 rellecled that, tliougli this 
.source of human consolation Avas (‘loscd, yet others Avere .still open. If th(* 
trans[)orts of a husband wore no more, tlie feelings of a father had still .sco[»o 
for exercise. Whoii remembrance of their mother .should excite too keen a 
pang, I would look upon them and he comforted. 

“While I revolved these ideas, new warintli flowed in ui>on my heart. I 
Avas Avrong. These feelings were the groAvth of selfishnes.s. Of thi.s I was not 
aw'aie ; and, to dispel the nii.st that oUsenred my perceptions, a new effulgence 
and a new mandate Avere necessary, 

“ Frcmi tlie.se tlionghts I Avas recalled by a ray that was sliot into the room. 
A voice .spake like that which J had lieforo heard, ‘ Thoii hast done w'ell ; but 
all is not done —the saciilice isineomplete — thy ehildreii must be offered— they 
must pencil with their neither I' ’ 

'riiJ.s, too, H accomphslM I by the .same remor.selcss arm, although the author 
lias jmliciously refrained from attempting to prolong the note of feeling, struck 
AMili so powerful a hand, by the leeital of the iiailhailars. 'I’ho Avretched 
fanatic i.s brought to trial for the niiirder, hut is acijuitled on the ground of 
iiisaiiiiy. The illusion which lias bewildered him at length breaks on liis 
under.standing i.i its whole tnilh. He cannot su.stam the shock, and the tragic 
tale close-. AMtIi the .suicide of tlie vieli .i of su})erstitiou and im)iosture. 'I'lio 
key to the whole of this niystenous agency winch contiols the civ^Munstanecs 
of the story is — veiitriloijuism ! veiitnloipiism excited for the very imrnose 
by a human lieiul, fiom no motives of revenge or hatred, but pure diabolical 
m.ilice, or, as he would make us lieluwe, and the author si^ems willing to 
eiidoi.sc this absurd ver.sion of it, as a mere practical joke I The. reader, who 
ha^ been gorged with this feast of horrors, is tempted to throw aAvay the book 
in di.sgiisfc at finding himself the dupe of such paltry jugglery ; Avliii'h, wliatexer 
.sense be given to the tiajii ventrikxpii.siii, i.s altogethei incompetent to the 
various phenomena of sight and sound Avitb Avliieli the story is .so pleiiufiilly 
.seasoned. W(‘ can feel the force of Drydeii’s imjuecation wlien he cursed the 
inventors of those fifth acts Avhicli are liound to iiniaAel all the tine mesh of 
impossihihties Avhich the authors Avits liad been so busy entangling in the four 
preceding. 

The explication of the mysteries of Wielaiid naturally .sugg(‘sts tlie ipieNtion 
how far an author is bound to explain the sajwnuffaridi*ies, if Ave may so (all 
them, of Ids tictious, and Avlietlier it is not better, on tlu* Avliole, to rrust to 
the Avilling .superstition and cn'diility of tin* reader (of wliieh there is ]i(Tha])s 
store enough in almost every bo.som, at the pre.sent enlightened day even, for 
poetical purposes } tlian to a’ttem]>t a .solution on purely natural or mechanical 
jirinciplc.s. It Avas thoiiglit no harm for the, ancieiits to bring tin; ii.se of 
'imtchineri/ into tlieir epics, and a similar freedom Avas conceded to the old 
iCnglish dramatists, Avho.se ghosts and Avitclies Avere ])laced in the much more 
Iierilous predicament of being .subjected to the scrutiny of the .sj)(>ctator, wlio.s(3 
senses are not near so likely to be duped as the sensitive and excited imagina- 
tion of the feader in his solitary chamber. It must be admitted, hoAvever, 
tliat the public of those days, Avhen the 

“ riidoubtlng ruimi 

Belicvrd the mngu' wonders that weic aiing," 
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WQYG admirably seasoned for the action of sui>erstitioii iu all forms, and fur- 
nished, therefore, a most enviable audience for the melodramatic artist, whether 
dramatist or romance- writer. But all this is changed. No witches ride the 
air nowadays, and fairies no longer “ dance their rounds by the pale moonlight,” 
as tlie worthy J3ishop Corbet, indeed, lamented a century and a lialf ago. 

Still, it may bo allowed, perhaps, if the scene is laid in some remote ago or 
country, to borrow the aiicicnt superstitions of the place, and incorporate them 
into, or, at least, colour the story with them, without shocking the well-bred 
prejudices of the modern reader. Sir Walter Scott has done this with good 
effect in more than one of his romances, fts every one will readily call to mind. 
A fine example occurs in the Jiodcii Glass apparition in Waverley, whicli the 
great novelist, far from attcni[»ting to explain on any philasophical principles, 
or even by an intimation of its being the mere creation of a feverish imagina- 
tion, has left as he found it, trusting that the reader’s poetic feeling will readily 
accommodate itself to the popular supei\stitions of the country he is depicting. 
This reserve on his part, indeed^ arising from a truly noetic view of the suhj^t 
and an honest reliance on a similar spirit in his reiider, has laid him open, with 
some matter-of-fact people, to the imputation of nut being wholly untouched 
himself by the national superstitions. Yet how much would the" whole scene 
liave lost in its permaiicjit effect if the author liad attempted an explanation 
of the apj)arition on the ground of an optical illusion not infrequent among 
the mountain -mists of the lliglilands, or any other of the ingenious solutions 
so readily at the command of the thoroughbred story-teller ! 

It must be acknowledged, however, that lids way of solving the riddles of 
romance would liardlv be jidmissible in a stoj*y drawn from familiar scenes and 
situations in modern life, and aspecially in our bw'n coiuitry. The lights of educa- 
tion are tlimg too hriglit and broad over the land to allow any lurking-hole for 
the shadows of a twilight age. 8o much the worse for the poet and the novelist. 
Their province must now he confined to poor Imman nature, without meddling 
with the “Gorgons and chimeras dire” which finated through the bewildered 
brains of our forefatliers, at least on th.o other side of the water. At any rate, 
if a writer, in tliis broad sunshine, ventures on any .sort of diablerie^ he is 
forced to explain it by all the thousand contrivances of trap-door.s, secret 
mssages, waxen images, and otlicr make-shifts from the property-room of Mrs. 
Badchtfe and Company. 

Brown, indeed, has resorted to a somewhat higher mode of elucidating his 
mysteries by a remarkable phenoinenou of our nature. But the misfortune of 
all these attempts to account for the marvels of the stoiy by natural or 
mechanical causes is, that they arc very seldom .satisfactoiy, or competent to 
their object. Thio is eminently the case with the ventriloquism in 'Wieland. 
Even where they are competent, it may l)C doubted whether the reader who 
has suffered his credulous fancy to be entranced by the spell of the magician 
will be gratified to learn, at the end, by what cheap mechanical contrivance he 
has been duped. However this may be, it is certain that a very unfavourable 
effect, in another respect, is produced on his mind, after he is made acquainted 
with the nature of the secret spring by which the machinery is played, more 
especially when one leading circumstance, like, vtot^loquism in Wieland, is 
made the master-key, a.^it were, by which all the mysteries are to be unlocked 
and opened at once. With this explanation at hand, it is extremely difficult 
to rise to that sensation of mysterious awe and apprehension on which so much 
of the sublimity and general effect of the narrative necessarib depends. In- 
stead of such feelings^ the only ones which can enable us to do full justice to 
the autlior’s conteptions, we sometimes, on the contrary, may detect a smile 
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lurking in tlio corner of the iitouth as we peruse scciies of positive power, from 
the contrast obviously suggested of the mipoteiice of tlio apparatus and the 
portentous cliaracter of the results. Tlie critic, tJierefore, possessed of tlie 
real key to the mysteries of the story, if he would do justice to his author’s 
merits, must divest himself, as it were, of his previous knowledge, by fasleiiing 
his attention on the result?^ to the exclusion of the insignificant means hy 
which they are achieved, lie will not always find this an easy matter. 

But to return from this rambling digression. In the following year, 17fl0, 
Brown published his second novel, entitled Ormond. The story presents few 
of the deeply agitating scenes and powerful bm-sts of passion w'hich distinguish 
the first. It is designed to exhibit a model of sni passiug excellence in a female 
rising superior to all the shocks of adversity and the more perilous blandish- 
ments of seduction, and who, as the scene grows darker and darker around hei*, 
seems to illumine the whole with the radiance of licr celestial virtues. The 
reader is reminded of the “ patient Griselda,” so delicately portrayed by tlie 
pencils of Boccaccio and Chaucer. It must he admitted, however, that the con- 
templation of such a character in the abstract is more imposing than the 
minute details hy which nc* iittain to the knowlodye of it ; and although there is 
nothing, we arc told, which the gods looked down upon with more satisfaction 
than a brave mind struggling with the storms of adversity, yet, when these 
come in the guise of poverty and all the train of teasing annoyances in 
domestic life, the talc, if long protracted, too often produces a sensation of 
weariness scarcely to he compensatetl hy the moral grandeur of the spectacle. 

The appearance of these two novels constitutes an epoch in the ornamental 
literature of America. They are the first decidedly successful attempts in the 
walk of romantic fiction. I’hcy are stin farther remarkable as illustrating 
the character and state of society on this side of the Atlantic, instead of re- 
sorting to the exhausted springs of Eui-opean invention. These circumstances, 
as well as the uncommon powers they displayed both of conception and ex(‘- 
cution, recommended them to the notice of the literary world, although their 
philosophical method of dissecting passion and analyzing motives of action 
placed them somewdiat beyond the reach of \iilgar popularity. Brown was 
sensible of the favourable impression Avhicli he had made, and mentions it in 
one of his epistles to lii.s brotlier with iiis usual unaffected modesty : “I add 
somewhat, though not so mucli as I miglit if 1 were so inclined, to the number 
of my friends. 1 find to be the writer of WIeland and Ormond is a greater 
recommendation tlian 1 ev(*r imagined it ^vould be. ’ 

In the course of the same year, the tpiiet tenor of his life was interrupted 
by the visitation of that fearful pestilence, the yellow fever, which had for 
f>everal successive years made its appearance in the city of New York, but 
which in 1798 fell upon it with a violence similar to that with which it had 
desolated Philadelphia in 1793. Brown had taken the precaution of with- 
drawing from the latter city, where he then resided, on its first appearance 
there. He prolonged his stay in New York, liowever. relying on the liealthi- 
ness of the (juarter of the town where he lived, and tlie habitual abstemious- 
ness of his diet. His friend Smith was necessarily detaine<I there by the 
duties of his profession ; and Brown, in answer to tlie reiterated importunities 
of his absent relatives to withdraw from the infected city, refused to do so, on 
the ground that his personal services might be required by the friends who 
remained in it,— a disinterestedness well meriting the strength of attachment 
which he excited in the bosom of his companions. 

Unhappily. Brown was right in his proguosiics, and his services were too 
soon required in behalf of his friend Dr. Smith, who fell a victim to his own 
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, Wuevoicnce, having; caiiiilit tho fatal tiialady Win Aft Italian gentlteman, a 
stranger in the city, whom he received, '^vheii infected with the diseaso, into 
,his house, vplinqjijsiiiiig to liini his own apartment. Brown had the ^elan- 
^ choly satisfaction of performing the last sad offices of affection to’-liis dying 
friend. lie himself soon became affected with the same disorder ; and it was 
not till after a severe illness that lie so far recovered as to be able fb thinsfcr 
liis residence to Perth Anilmy, the abode of IMr. Dunlap, where a pure And 
invigoi-atiiig atmosphere, aiiled by the kind attentions of his host, gradnally 
restored him to a snfhcient degree of health and spirits for the prosecution of 
his literary labours. 

'Phe spectacle lu* had witnes-od made loo deep an impression on him to lie 
readily effaced, and he re^olvetl to transfer his own eoncejition^ of it, while 
yet fresh, to the page of fiction, or, sis it might ratiior bo called, of history, for 
the pni*pose, as he intimatiss in his preface, of imparting to otlicrs some of tho 
fruits of tho melancholy Icnsihi ho Iiad himself experienced. Such was tho 
origin of his next novel, Arthur Mernjn ; or, i\Iemoirs< of the Year IT'J^k 
Tins was the fat.il year of tho yellow fever in Philadelphia. Idio action of 
the story is chiefly eon lined to that city, hut seems to he prepared Avitb little 
contrivance, on m» legular or s).stematic plan, consisting simply of a succession 
of incidents, having little cohesion cxcent in reference to the licro, hut afford- 
ing situations of great interest and friglitfnl fidelity of colouring. The pesti- 
lence wasting a thriving amkpopnlous city has lurnislied a to])ic for ujorc 
. tlian OIK* great master. It will he rememhered as the terror of every school- 
boy in the ]iages of Thncydi^le^ ; it forms llie gloomy portal to tlio fight and 
airy fictions of Ho^’caccio ; and it has furnished a snbj(‘(‘t for the graphic 
pencil of the Knglisli novelist Dc Foe, the only one of tho three who never 
witnessed the honors uliu'h he paints, hut whose fictions v^ear an aspect of 
reality vNhich history can rarely leach. 

Brown has succeeded ni giving the same terrihle distinctness to his impres- 
sions hy means of individual ]K)rtraitni '*. fie Inis, ho'vcver, not connned 
himself to this, hut, hy a variety of tiinciicN, lay.- open to oiir view tho wIioUj 
interior of tlui city of the plague. Instead of expatiating on the loathsome 
symptoms and pIi^sicAl ravages of iho disea^-e, he .'elects the most striking 
moral circumstances which attend it ; he dwells on tho withering sensation 
that falls .so heavily on the heart in the streets of the o»ice busy and crowded 
city, now deserted and sil(*nt, save only v\here the wheels of tlie melancholy 
licarse arc heard to nimble along the pavement. Onr autiior not nnfrequoritly 
succeeds in conveying more to the heait hy the skilful .selection of a single 
circumstance than would have flowed from a multitude of petty details. It 
is the art of the groat ma.stei\-> of jjuetry and painting. 

The same year iji which Brown produced the first part of “ Arthur Mervyn,” 
he entered on the publication of a periodical entitled The Monthly Magazine 
ami American Review^ a vvork that during its brief existence, which termi- 
nated in the following year, artbided abundant evidence of its editor^s ver.sii- 
tility of talent and the ample range of his literary acquisition.s. Our hero vias 
now* fairly in the traces of authorship. He looked to it as his permanent 
vocation ; and the indefatigable diligence with which he devoted liirn self to 
it may at least seiwc to show’ that he did not shrink from his professional 
engagements from any .kck of industry or enterprise;- 

The publication of “ Artbur Mervyil” was sacci*cded not long after by that 
of Edgar lliuithj ; or^ Tive Adventures of a Sleepwalker^ a romance pre- 
senting a greater variety of wild and picturesque adventure, with more 
copious delineations of natural scenery, than is to be found in his other 
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fictions ; cirounlstance.^ no doubt possesS^inp; more attractions for the mass 
of reader^ than the peculiarities of his other novels. J ndeed, tlie author has 
snccee<led perfectly in constantly stinmlatinjc the cmiosiiy by a succession of 
as original incidents, perils, and hairbreadth escapes as ever flitted across a 
lK)efS faiuj." It is no small triumph of the art to be ablo to maintain the 
ifurfosity of the reader unfiaggin^y through a succession of incidents which, far 
from being snstained by one predominant passion ami forming parts of one 
whole, rely each for its interest on its o^vn independent merits. 

The jitory is laid in the western ])art of Pennsylvania, where the author has 
diversified his descriptions of a siinplc and almost primitive state of society 
with uncommonly animatefl sketches of rnial scenery. It is worth observing 
liQW the sombre complexion of llrown’s imagination, which so deeply tinges 
his moral portraiture, sheds its gloom over iiis pictures of material nature, 
missing the Undscaiie into all the severe and savage sublimity of a Salvator 
Rosa. The somnambulism of this novel, winch, like the ventriloquiNiu of 
“ Wieland,’’ is the moving principle of all the machinery, lias this advantage 
over the latter, that it docs not nccessaiily impair the effect by perpetually 
suggesting a solution of mysteries, and thus disjielhng the illusion on whose 
existence the effect of tlie wliole stoiy mainly’ depends. The adventures, 
indeed, built upc'in it are not tlu^ most probable in the w’oild ; but, waiving 
tins, — we shall be well icuvarded for such concession, — tliere is no farther 
difficult}. ^ ^ 

The extract already cited liy ns from the first of our author’s novels has 
furnislied the reader vvith an illibti.it. tu of his power in displaying the conflict 
of passion under liigh moral excitement Wc vNill now ventinc another (piota- 
‘ tion from tlie work l3etoie ib, in ovdei to cxliilut more fully his talent for the 
description of extcMiial olijccts. 

Edgar Iluntly, ihe li(*ro of the story, is represented in one of the wild 
iiiounl.ain -fast nesses of iVorwalk, a distiict in the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania. lie IS on the brink of a ravine, from which the only avenue lies over 
the h(»dy of a tree thrown acro'^s the chasm, through whose dark depths below 
a rushing torrent is heard to pom its waters. 

“While occupied with these reflections, my eyes weie fixed upon the oi>po- 
site steeps. The tops of the trees, waving to and fro in the wildest commotion, 
and their trunks occiisionally bending to ihe blast, which, in these loftv 
regions, blew with a violence unknown in the tiaots bc]ow% exhibited an awful 
spectficie. At length my attention was attracted by the tiunk which l.iy 
across the gulf, and which I had converted into a biidge. I perceived that it 
had already swerved somewhat fiom its original position ; that eveiy blast 
broke or loosened some of the fibres by which its roots wore connected with 
the opposite hank ; and that, if the stoim did not speedily abate, there w.is 
imminent danger of its being torn from the rock and jirecipitated into the 
chasm. Thus my retreat would be cut off, and the evils fiom which J was 
endeavouring to rescue another would be experienced by my^'Clf. 

‘‘1 believed my destiny to hang upon the expedition with which I should 
reCross this gulf. The moments that were spent in these deliberations were 
critical, and i shuddered to observe that the trunk was ludd in its place by 
one or two fibres, which were already stretched almost to breaking. 

“ To pass along the trunk, rendeied slippery by rhe wet and unsteadfast by 
tlie wind, was eminently dangerous. To maintain my hold in passing, in 
defiance of >1110 wdiirlwind, required the most vigorous exertions. For this 
end, it was necessary to discommode myself of my cloak, and of the volume 
which I carried in tlie pocket of my coat. 

’ n 
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“Just iis I had disposed of tlicse cnciiinbrances, and had risen from my 
seat, my attention was again called to the opposite steep by the most 
unwelcome object tl)at at this time could possibly occur. Something was 
perceivcLl moving among the bushes and rocks, which, for a time, I hoped 
was nothing moro than a raccoon or opossum, but which presently appeared 
to be a panther. His gray coat, extended claws, liery eyes, and a cry which 
he at that imnuent uttered, and wliich, by its resemblance to the human 
voice, is peculiarly terrific, denoted him to be the most ferocious and un- 
tamable of that detested race. The indm^try of our hunters has nearly 
banished animals of prey from these precincts. Tlie fastnesses of Norwall^ 
however, could not hut atlord refuge to some of them. Of Lite I had met 
them so rarely that my fears were seldom alive, and I trod without caution 
the ruggedest and most solitary haunts. iStill, however. I had seldom been 
.unfurnished in my rambles with the means of defence. 

“The uiifrc(iucncy with which I liad lately encountered this foe, and the 
encumbrance of provision, made me neglect, on this occasion, to bring with 
me my usual arms. The beast that was now before me, when stimulated by 
Jinnaer, was accustomed to assail whatever could provide him with a banquet 
of blood. lie would set i;i)on the man and the doer with equal a-iid irresistible 
ferocity. His sagacity was o(pial to Ins strength, and he seemed able to dis- 
cover when his antagmiist was aimed and jiropared for defence. 

“ My past experience enabled me to estimate the full extent of my danger. 
He sat on the brow of the steep, eying the bridge, ami apparently deliberating 
w'hether he should cross it. It was jirol'able that ho had scented my footsteps 
thus far, and, should he iiass over, his vigilance could scarcely fail ot detecting 
my asylum. 

‘‘Should he retain his present station, my danger was scarcely lessened. 
To pass over in the face of a famished tiger was only to rush upon ray fate. 
The falling of the trunk, wliich had lately been so aii.xiouslv doprecaUxl, was 
now witii no less solicitude desned. E\ery new gust I hopon would tear 
asunder its remaining hajids, and, by cutting oil all communication betw'cen 
the opposite steeps, place me in security. ]\Iy hopes, however, were destined 
to be frustrated. ^Pbe fibres of the ju'ostratc tree w’cre obstinately tenacious 
of their hold, and presently the animal scramlded down the rock and pro- 
ceeded to cross it. ^ 

“ Of all kinds of death, that wliich now' menaced me w’as the most abhorred. 
To die by disease, or by t)ie hand of a fellow-cieature, was propitious and 
lenient in comparison w'lth being rent to pieces by the fangs of this savage. 
To perish in this obscure retreat by means so impervious to the an.xioiis 
curiosity of my friends, to lo^^c my portion of existence by so untoward and 
ignoble a destiny, was insupportable. 1 bitterly deplored my rashness in 
coming hither unpi ovided for an enconnter like tliis. 

“The evil of my present circumstances consisted chiefly in suspense. My 
death was unavoidable, but my imagination had leisure to torment itself by 
anticipations. One foot of the savage w'as slowly and cautiously moved after 
t be other. He struck his claws so deeply into the bark that they were with 
difficulty withdrawn. At length he leaped upon the ground. We were now 
separatetl by an interval of scarcely eight feet. To leave the spot where I 
crouched was impossible. Beliind and beside me tne cHtf rose perpendicularly, 
and before me was this grim ind terrible visage. I shrunk still closer to the 
ground, and closed my eyes. 

“ From this pause of horror I was aroused by the noise occasional by a 
second spring of tl^e animal. He leaped into the pit in which I bad so deeply ^ 
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Veo'ivtted that I had not taken refuge, and disappeared. rescue was so 
sudden, and so much beyond my belief or my hope, that 1 doubted for a 
moment whether my senses did not deceive me. This opportunity of escape 
was not U) be neglected. I left my place and scrambled over the trunk with 
a precipitation which had like to have proved fatal. The tree groaned and 
shook under me, the wind blew with unexampled violence, and I bad scarcely 
reached the opposite steep wlien the roots were severed from the rock, anil 
the whole fell thundering to the bottom of the chasm. 

“ JMy trepidations were not speedily quieted. I looked back with wonder 
on my hairbreadth escape, and on that singular coiicurreuce of c\cnts whicli 
had i)laced me in so short a period in absolute security. Had the tiuiik 
fallen a moment earlier, I should have been imprisoned on the hill or thrown 
lieadlong. Had its fall been delayed another moment, 1 should have been 
pursued ; for the beast now issued from his den, and testified his surprise 
and disappointment by tokens the sight of which made my blood run cold. 

“ lie saw me, and hastened to the verge of tlie chasm. He squatted on his 
hind legs, and assumed the attitude of cue prei)aring to leap. J([y consterna- 
tion uas excited afresli by these appearances. It seemed at first as if the 
rift was too wide for any fiower of muscles to cai ry him in safety over ; but 
1 knew the unparalleled agility of this animal, and that his experience had 
made him a Ix-ttor judge of the practicability of this exploit tlian 1 was. 

“Still, there was hope that he would relinquish tins design as desperate. 
This hope was ouickly at an end. He sprung, and his fore >gs touched the 
verge 01 the rock on which 1 stood, in spite of veliement exertions, however, 
tlie surface was U o smooth and too Hard to allow him to make good his hold. 
He fell, and a piei cing cry uttered below shoued that Jiothing liad obstructed 
his descent to tlie liottom.’’ 

T’hc subseipient narratfve leads the hero through a variety of romantic 
adventures, especially with the savages, with whom he has several desperate 
rencounters and criticiil escapes. The track of adventure, indeed, strikes 
into tlie same wild solitudes of the forest that have miicc been so frequently 
travelled over by our ingenious countryman Cooper. The light in which the 
character of the North Americiiii Indian has been exbildted by tlic two writei-s 
Ims little resemblance. Brown’s sketches, it is true, are few and faint. As 
far as they go, however, they arc confined to such views as are most conform - 
able to the popular conceptions, biiiiging into full relief the rude and uncouth 
liiieaiiicnts of the Indian character, its cunning,' cruelty, and unmitigated 
ferocity, with no intimations of a more generous nature, (’ooper, on the 
other hand, discards all the coarser elements of savage life, reserving thase 
only of a picturesipie and romantic cast, and elevating tke souls of his warriors 
by such sentiments of courtesy, high-toned ^llantry, and passionate tender- 
ness as belong to the riper period of civilization. Thus idealized, the portrait, 
if not strictly that of the fierce and untamed son of the forest, is at least 
sufficiently true for poetical puriJO-Nes. Cooper is indeed a poet. His de- 
scriptions of inanimate nature, no less than of savage man, are instinct with 
the breath of poetry. Witness his infinitely various pictures of the ocean, or, 
still more, of the beautiful spirit that rides upon its bosom, the gallant ship, 
wliicli under his touches becomes an animated thing, inspired by a living 
soul ; vennnding us of the beautiful superstition dt the simple-hearted natives, 
who fancied the bark of Columbus some celestial visitant, descending on his 
broad pinions from the skies. 

ji Brown is far loss of a colourist. He deals less in extcimal nature, hut 
'searches the depths of the soul. Ue may he rather called a philosophical 
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than a poetical writer; for, tliougli he has that intensity of feeling uhich 
constitutes one of the distil ignUhing attrihutes of the latter, yet in liis most 
tiiimdtnoiis luirsts of passioji we fiecpiently find him pausing to analyze and 
coolly speculate on the elements which have raised it. This intrusion, indeed, 
of reason, Ut raUon froide^ into scenes of the greatest interest and emotion, 
has sometimes the unhappy ellect of chilling them altogether. 

In 1800 Brown published the second jiart of his Arthtfr whose 

occasional displays of energy ami jiathos by no means comiiensate the violent 
dislocations and general imjirobabilities of the narrative. Our author was led 
into these defects by the un]jardonable precipitancy of his composition. Tiiree 
of his romances wore thrown oil in the coiuse of one year. Thest* were W'nttcn 
with the printer’s devil literally at his elbow', one being begun Ixdore anotlier 
Avas completed, and all of tbcm before a regular, w’ell -digested plan wasdevisovl 
for their execution. 

The consequences of this curious st>le of d«)ing business are such as might 
have been iirediebul. The incidents are strung together with about as little 
connection as the rhymes in “The House that .Jack built ; and thewdiole 
reminds us of some bizarre, antiquated edifict*, exhibiting a dozen styles of 
architecture, according to the caprice or <‘ouvenicncc of its successive owners. 

The read(*r is ever at a k^s for a cine to guide him through the labyrintli 
of strange, incongruous incident. It would seem as if the great object of the 
author was to kec'p alive the state of suspense, on the player’s principle, in 
“The Ki'hearsal,” that ‘*on the stage it is best to keep the audience in sus- 
pense; for to guess ju-eseiitly at the nlot or the sense tnes them at the end 
of the first act. Now, here every line surprises yon, and brings in new 
matter!” Perlia])^ however, all this proceiMls less from calculation than 
from the embarrassment w'hieh the novelist fc-els in attOlnidmg a solution 
of his own riddles, and which leads him to pint oft' the reader, by multiplying 
incident after incident, until at l(‘ngth, entangled in the complicated snarl of 
his own intrigue, lie is finally obliged, when the fatal hour arrives, to out th(‘ 
knot which he cannot unravel. There is no other way by which we can 
account for the forci'd and violent d('iioueme)»t)\ which bring up so many of 
Brown’s fictions. Veiltaire has remarked, somewliere in his Commentaries on 
Corneille, that “an author may write with the rapidity of genius, hut should 
correct W'ith .scrupulous deliberation.” Our author seems to have thought it 
sufficient to comply with the first half of the maxim. 

In 1801 Brown published his noved of Clara Ilotrirh and in 1804 closed 
the series w’ith Jane Talhot, first printed in England. They are composed in 
a more subdued tone, discarding those startling preternatural incid(‘nts of 
which he had mad»* such free use in his hirmer fictions. In the preface to his 
first romance, “AMcland,” he remarks, in allusion to the mystery on Avhich 
the story is made to dejiend, “ that it is a sniticient vindication of the writer 
if history furnishes one parallel fact.” But the Ercnch critic, who tells us le 
rral pent (jnelf/nejois n^t'fre pas rraisemblaUe, has, with more judgment, 
condemned this vicious recurrence to extravagant and improbable incident. 
Truth cannot ahvays be pleaded in vindication of the author of a fiction any 
more than of a libel. Drowoi seems to have sub.soqnently come into the .samt* 
opinion ; for, in a lettef addressed to his hrothe .lames, after the jmblica- 
tion of “Edgar Iluntly,” he observes, “Your remarks upon the gloominess 
and out-of-natnre incidents ot ‘ Iluntly,’ if they be not just in their full extent, 
are doubtless such as most readers will make, w^hich alone is a snfticient reason 
for dropping the doleful tom 3 and as.suming a cheerful one, or, at least, suhdi- 
tuting moral cao.'^es and daily incidents in place of the profligious or thc<^ 
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1 sliall not fall liomiftcr into that .strain.” The two last novels of 
oiir author, however, although purified from the more glaring defects of the 
])receding, were .so inferior in their general j)Ovvcrand originality of conception 
tliat they never rose to the same level in public favour. 

Tn the year 1801 IhowJi returned to his native city, Pliiladelphia, where he 
e^tal)lished his residence in the family of his brother. Ifere he continued, 
steadily pursuing his literary avocations, and in 1808 undertook the conduct 
of a periodical, entitled The Lifentry Magazine amJ American lier/ister. A 
great change had taken place in his oj)inions on more than one iinportant 
to]>ic connected with human life and happiness, and, indeed, in his general 
tone of thinking, since abandoning his professional career. Brighter prospects, 
no doubt, suggested to him more cheerful considerations. Instead of a mere 
dreamer in the world of fancy, he had now become a practical man : larger 
evpeiience and deeper meditation had shown him the emptiness of Ins 
Utoidan theories ; and, though his sensibilities were as ardent and as easily 
enlisted as ever in the cause of humanity, his schemes of amelioration Avere 
built upon, not against, the existing institJitions of society. The enunciation 
of the nrinciples on ivhich the ])eriodical above alluded to was to be conducted 
is so honourable (‘very way to his heart and his understanding that we 
cannot refrain from malcing a brief extract from it . 

“ In an ag(* like this, wdion the foundations of religion and morality have 
Ix^en so boldly attacked, it seems necessary^ in aimouncing a work of this 
nature, to be paiticularly explicit as to the path which thc^edito means to 
))ursu(‘. If(‘ therefore avows himself to be. without e([ui vocation or reserve, 
the aideiit friend and the willing champion of the (liristian religion. Chris- 
tian pii'ty he nneres as the hig' ‘st excellence of human being.s ; and the 
amplest reward he can vcek for his labour is the consciousness of having in 
some degn*e, how’ever inconsiderable, contributed to recommend the practice 
of religious duties. As in the conduct of this work a supreme legard will be 
paid to the interests of ivligion and morality, he will scrupulously guard 
against all that dishonours and impair.s that princi])le. Everything that 
savours of indelicacy or licentiousness will be rigorously pro.scribeil. Ilis 
})oetical jiieces may be dull, but they shall at least hr free from voluptuousn(‘'.s 
oi- sensuality; and his piose, whether s(v*oiided or not hy geniirs and know- 
ledge, sliall scrupulously aim at the promotion of public aiul private virtue.” 

During his abode in New York our author liad fonued an attachment to aii 
amiable and aeeom|dished young lady, Miss Elizabeth Linn, dangliter of the 
o\c(’llent and highly -gifted PieshyteVian diviiu'. Dr. William Linn, of that 
city. Their mutual attachment, in which the impulses of the heart w(‘rc 
sanctioned l)v the understanding, A\as folloAved by their marriage in Novcniher, 
1801, after which lie never again removed his residence from Philadelphia. 

With the additional responsibilities of Jiis new station, he ])nrsued his 
literary labours with increased diligence. Ho proji'ctcd tlie i)lan of an 
Annanl lle(jiMei\ the first woik of the* kind in tlic conntiv, and in 18()({ 
editi'd the first volnme of the jmhheation, which was undertaken at the risk 
of an eminent liookseller of J’Jiiladolphia, Air. ('onrad, who had engaged his 
editorial labours in the conduct of the former Magazim*, bi‘gnn in 1808. 
When it is considered that both theso iierioilieals were placed under the 
siiperintemhmce of one individual, and that he bestowed such indefatigable 
attention on them that they were not only prepared, but a large portion 
actnally'exocutcd by bis owm hands, we shall form no mean opinion of the 
extent and variety of his stores of information and his facility in applying 
them, Both Avorks are replete with evidenoes of the ta'^te and erudition of 
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their editor, cinla’aciii^ a wide range of niiscellaiieoiis articles, essays, literary 
criticism, and sciejitific researches. The liistorical jjortion of “ The Hegister” 
in particular, comprehending, in addition to the political annals of the 
principal states of Europe and of our OAvn country, an elaborate inquiry into 
the origin and organization of our domestic institutions, displays a discrimina- 
tion in the selection of incidents, and a good faith and candour in the mode 
of discussing them, that entitle it to great authority as a record of contem- 
porary transactions. Eight volumes were published of the lirst-mentioned 
periodical, and the latter was continued under his direction till the end of the 
lifth volume, 1809. 

Ill addition to these regular and, Jis they may be called, professional labours, 
he indulged his prolific pen iiiivarious speculations, both of a literary and 
political character, many of which appeared in the pages of the “ Tortfolio.” 
Among other occasional productions, we may notice a beautiful biographical 
sketch of his wife’s brother, Dr. J. D. Jiiiin, pastor of the Presbyterian cnurch 
ill Philadelphia, whose lamented death occurred in the year succeeding Brown’s 
marriage. VVe must not leave out of the account three elaborate and extended 
pamphlets, published between 1803 and 1809, on political topics of deep 
interest to the community at that time. The first of tliese, on the cession of 
Louisiana to the French, soon went into a second edition. They all excited 
general attention at the time of their appearance by the novelty of their argu- 
ments, the variety and copiousness of their information, the liberality of 
their views, the independence, so rare at that day, of foreign prejudices," the 
exemption, still rarer, from the bitterness of party spirit, ami, lastly, tlie tone 
of loyal and heartfelt patriotism — ^a patriotism without cant—with which the 
author dwells on the expanding glory and prosperity of his country in a strain 
of prophecy that it is oui boast has now become history. 

Thus occupied, Brown’s situation seemed now to afford liim all the means 
for happiness atUinablc in this life, llis own labours secured to him an 
honourable independence and a high reputjition, which, to a mind devoted 
to professional or other intellectual pursuits, is usually of far higher estimation 
than gain. Round his own fireside he found ample scojv for the exercise of 
his aftectionate sensibiliticjs, wliile the traiKpiil i)leasures of domestic life proved 
the best possible relaxation for a mind wearied by severe intellectual effort. 
Ilis grateful heait was deejdy sensible to the extent of Jus blessings ; and in 
more than one letter he indulges in a vein of reflection which shows that his 
only solicitude was from the fear of their instability. His own health furnished 
too well-grounded cause for such apprehensions. 

We liave already noticed that he set out in life with a feeble constitution. 
His sedentary habits and intense application had not, as it may well be be- 
lieved, contribute«l to repair the defects of Nature. He had for some time 
shown a disposition to pulnioiuiry complaints, and had raised blood more than 
once, which he in vain endeavoured to persuade himself did not proceed from 
the 1 lings. As the real character of the disease disclosed itself in a maimei* 
not to be mistaken, his anxious friends would have persuaded him to cross tlje 
water in the hope of re-establishing Jiis Jiealth by a seasonable change of 
climate. But Brown could not endure the tlioughts of so long a separation 
from his beloved family, and he tnisted to the effect of a temporary abstinence 
from business, and of* otie of those excursions' into the country by which he 
ha«l so often recruited his health and spirits. 

Ill the summer of 1809 he made a tour into New Jersey and New York. A 
letter addressed tO one of his family from the banks of the Hudson, during 
this journey, exhibits in melancholy colours how large a portion of his life hacl 
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1)0011 (loiiilocl by disease, which imv, indeed, was too oppressive to admit of 
any other alleviation tlian what he could find in the bosuni of his own family. 

“My dearest Mary,— Instead of wandering about and vieAving more 
nearly a place that affords very pleasing landscapes, here am I, hovering over 
the images of wife, children, and sisters. I want to write to you and home ; 
and, though unable to procure paper enough to form a letter, I cannot help 
saying something even on this scrap. 

I am mortified to think how incurious and inactive a mind has fallen to 
my lot. I left home with reluctance. If I had not brought a beloved part of 
my home along with me, I should probably have not left it at all. At a distance 
from home, my enioynients', my affections, are beside you. If swayed by mere 
inclination, I should not be out of your company a (juarter of an hour hetueen 
my parting and returning hour ; but I have some mercy on you and Susan, 
and a due conviction of my want of power to beguile your vacant liour with 
aiiiusemeiit or improve it by instruction. Even it J wore ever so well, and if 
niy spirits did not continually hover on the brink of dejection, my talk could 
oiily make you j'awn ; as things are, my company can only tend to create a 
gap indeed. 

“When have T knowui Ibat lightness and vivacity of mind which the divine 
fiow of health, eveii in calamity, produces in some men, and would produce in 
me, no doiibt^— at least, whcil not soiiied by mistortune ^ Never ; scarcely 
ever ; not longer than half an hour at a time since I have called myself man, 
and not a moment since 1 left you. ’ 

Finding these brief cxcursioji^ productive of no sahitaiy change in his 
health, he at length complied w'di the entreaties of his friend's, and determined 
to try the eff( ct of a voyage to Europe in the following spring. That spring 
he was doomed never to behold. About the middle of November he w'as taken 
with a violent pain in his h'ft side, for which he was hied. From that time 
forward he was confined to his chamber. His lualody was not attended with 
the exemption from actual ])aiu with which Nature seems sumotimes wiiling 
to compensate the sufferer for the length of its duiation. His sufferings were 
incessant and acute ; and they w'ere supported not only without a murmin-, 
but with an appearance of cheiTfnlncss to which rhe hearts of his fiiends coiiltl 
but ill respona. He met the approach of death in the true spirit of Christian 
jihilosophy. No other dread but that of separation fro'u those dear to him on 
earth had power to disturb his ti-aiKpiillity for a moment. Hut the temper of 
his mind in his last hours is l>est disclosed in a oomnuinication from that 
haithful partner who contributed more than any other to ^upport him through 
them. “ He always felt for others more than foi* Jiimself ; and the evidences 
of sorrow in those around him, which could not at all times be suppressed, 
appeared to affect liim more than his own sufferings. Whenever he spoke of 
the probability of a fatal termination to his disease, it was in an indirect and 
covert manner, as, ‘you must do so aiid'so when I am aksent,’ oi ‘ when 1 am 
iisleep.’ He sniiendercd not up one faculty of his soul but with his last 
bi’eath. He saw death in evciy step of his approach, and viewcxl him as a 
messenger that brought him no terrors. He frequently expressed his resigna- 
tion ; nut his resignation was not produced by apathy or pain ; for, while he 
bowed with submission to the Divine will, he felt with the keenest sensibility 
his separation from those who made this world but too dear to him. Tow^ardsi 
the last he spoke of death without disguise, and appeared to wish to prepare 
his friends for the event which he felt to be approacliiiig. A few' days previous 
„to his change, as sitting up in the bed, he fixed his eyes on the ‘iy, and 
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<lc, sired not to he si)okeii to until ho first spoke. In this i»osition, and ^vit]l a 
serene connteiiance, he continiiod for some ininiito's, and then said to his wife, 
* When I desired yon not to speak to me, I had the most transporting? ami 
sublime feelings I Jiavc ever exiierienced ; I wanted to enjoy them, and know 
liow long they would last concluding with reipiesting her to remember the 
Circumstance.” 

A visible change took jilacc in him on the morning of the lOth of Febrnarv, 
1810, and he caused his lamily to be assembled around his bed, wlien he took 
leave of each one of them in the most tender and impressive manner. He 
lingered, however, a few days longer, remaining in the full possession of bis 
faculties to the 22nd of the month, Avhen he expired without a struggle. He 
had reached the thirty-ninth year of his age the month preceding nis death. 
The family which he left consisted of a wife and four children. 

There Avas nothing striking in Rrown’s personal appearance. His manners, 
however, were distinguished by a gentleness and unattected simplicity which 
rendered them extremely agrecahic. He ])ossessed colloquial pow eis \vbich do 
not ahvav' fall to the lot of the practised and ready writer. His rich and 
various acquisitions supplied an unfailing fund for the edification of his hearers, 
'rhey did not lead him, however, to aliect an air of supeiiority, or to assume 
too prominent a part in tlie dialogue, especially in large or mixed company, 
where he "was rather disiiosed to be silent, reserving the display of his powers 
for the unrestrained intercourse of frii'mlsliip. He was a stranger not only to 
base and malignant passions, hut to the paltry jealousies which sometime^ sour 
the intercourse of men of letters. On the contraiy, he was ever jirompt to do 
ample ju'stice to the merits of others. His h(‘ai't was warm with the feeling of 
universal benevolence. I’oo sanguine and romantic views had ex]iosed him to 
some miscalculations and consequent disa]'pointments in youth, from wdiich, 
however, he W’as siihsc(iucntly retrieved l»y the strtMiglli of his understanding, 
which, combining w'itli what may bi* called his natural elevation of soul, 
enaliled him to settle the soundest principles for the regulation of his opinions 
and eondiict in after-life. His reading was eari'loss and desultory, hut his 
appetite was voracious ; and the great amount of miseollaneons information 
w'liich he thus amassed was all demanded to snpjdy tlie oiitjionrings of Ids 
mind in a tliou.sand channels of entertainment ami instruction. His nnwearicrl 
application is attested by tlie large amount of his works, large even for the 
piosent day, when mind seems to have caught the accel(‘rated movement so 
gmierally given to the ojierations of machinery. The wdiolo niimhor of Rrown’s 
jirinted works, comprehending his editorial as well as original productions, to 
the former of which his own pen contributed a very disproportionate share, is 
not less than ijur-and-t>venty printed volumes, not to mention various 
pamphlets, anonymous eoiitriliulions to divers periodicals, as well as more 
than one compilation of lahorious research which he left unfinished at his 
death. 

Of this vast amount of matter, produced within the brief, eomjiass of little 
more tlian ten years, that pm tion on which his fame as an aiitlior must per- 
manently rest is Jiis novels. We have already entered too minutely into the 
merits of these ])ro(hictions to require anything farther than a few'' general 
observations. They may ju ohably claim to be regarded as having first opened 
tile way to the successful cultivation of romantic tfetion in this country. Great 
doubts were long entertained of our capabilities for immediate success in this 
department. We had none of the buoyant, stirring associations of a romantic 
age ; none of the chivalrou.s jiageantry, the feudal and border story, or Robin 
Hood adventu'xj ; none of tne tlim, shadowy siipei-stiiions, and the traditiona' 
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Ip^imkIs, wliicli liatl ^i^atliorcd like moss round every stone, hill, and valley of the 
olden countries. Everything here Avore a sj)ick-and-span new aspect, and lay 
in the broad, garish sunshine of every-day life. W e had none ot the nic- 
turcs(][ue varieties of situation or costume ; everything lay on the same aull, 
nro^aic level ; in short, we had none of the most obvious elements of poetry : at 
least so it appeared to the vulgar eye. It required the eye of genius to detect 
the rich stoies of romantic and poetic interest that lay beneath the crust of 
society. Drown was awaie of the cai»al)ihties of our country, and the poverty 
of the results he was loss inclined to impute to the soil than' to the ciiltivatioii 
of it : at least this would apjiear from some remarks droi)p(*d in his corre- 
simndence in 1794, several years before he broke ground in this field himself. 
“ It used to be a favourite inaxim with me, that the genius of a poet should bo 
sacred to the glory of his country. How far this rule can be reduced to 
jiractice by an American bard, how far he can prudently observe it, ami what 
success has crowned the efforts of those who, in their comj'ositions, have 
shown that theyha\e not been unmindful of it, is perhaps not worth the 
im(uiry. 

“J>oes it not a])[-ear to you that to give ])Ootry a popular ciinoncy and 
universal reputation a particular cast of manners ami state of civili/.ation is 
necessary ? I have* .'^cnetimes thought so ; hut perhaps it is an error, and the 
want of po]>ul,ir poems a) cues only the dement of iliosc wlio have already 
wi itten, (»>' some deh'ct in their works, which unfits them for every taste or 
umlerstamluig.'^ 

The smeess of our author's experiment, which was entirely devoted to 
American sulijccts, fully cstahlislKsl ihc soundness of Ids o])inions, w^hicli have 
been abundantly coiitinned by tbe *oIilic pens of Irving, (’ocqior, Siulgwick, 
and other accomjilidicd writcis, who in their divcrsilicd sketches of national 
character and scenery have sln)\\n tbe full capanty of our country for all the 
purposes of fiction. Erowii does not din'ct himself, like tlioni, to the illustra- 
tion of social life and chaiacter. He is little otcupicd with the exterior forms 
of society. He works in the dc]»tbs of the heart, clwelling l(‘ss on human 
action than the soincos of it. lie has been said to have lornied himself on 
(iodwin. Indeed, he openly avowed his admiration of that eminent writer, 
and has certainly in some resj)ccts adopted his mode of operation, studying 
character with a philoso])hic ratlier than a poetic eye. Ihit there is no servile 
imitation in all this. He has borrowed the same torch, indeed, to read the 
page of huniau nature, hut the lesson he derives from it is totally different, 
llis great object se(‘ms to he to exhibit the soul in scenes of extraordinary 
intere.st. For this purpose, striking and perilous situations arc ilevised, or 
circumstances of strong moral excitement, a troubled conscience, partial 
gleams of insanity, or hodings of imaginary evil, which haunt the soul and 
force it into all the agonies of terror. In the midst of the fearful strife, 
we are coolly invited to investigate its causes and all the various plienoniona 
which attend it; every eontingency, jirohahilitv, nay, possibility, liowever 
remote, is discussed and nicely balanced. Tlie heat of the reader is seen to 
eva])orate in this cold-blooded dissection, in wJiich our author seems to rival 
Butler’s hero, w'ho, 

“ Pnjfoimdly skillod in an.ilylic, 

('ould distiuKUi>,h aikI divido 
A imir 'twlxl south and boutli-wrst side ’* 

Wc are constantly struck with the strange contrast of over-passion and over- 
reasoning. But perhaps, after all, these defects could not be pruned away 
frogi Brown’s composition w'itbout detriment to bis peculiar excellences. Si 7 Hm 
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errdssei, fecemt 'die mi nun. If so, we luay willingly pardon the one for the 
sake of the other. 

We cannot close without adverting to our author’s style. He bestowed 
great pains on the formation of it, but, in out opinion, without great success, 
at least in his novels. It has an elaborate, factitious air, contrasting sin- 
gularly with the general simplicity of his taste and the careless rapidity of his 
composition. We are aware, indeed, that works of imagination may bear a 
higher hush of colour, a poeticfil varnish, in short, that must be refused to 
graver and more studied narrative. No writer has been so felicitous in 
reaching the exact point of good taste in this particular as Scott, who on a 
groundwork of prose may be said to have enabledfhis rcado’s to breatlie an 
atmosphere of poetry. More than one author, on the other hand, as Florian, 
in French, for exaniple, and Lady Morgan, in English, in their atfcejupts to 
reach this middle region, are eternally fluttering on the wing of sentiment, 
equally removed from good prose and good poetry. 

Brown, i)er}i{ips willing to avoid this extreme, has fallen into the opposite 
one, forcing his style ijito unnatural vigour and condensation. Lnusiiai and 
pedantic epithets, and elliptical forms of expression, in j)erpetaal violation of 
idiom, are resorted to at the expense of simplicity and nature. He seems 
averse to telling simple things in a simple wa)^ Thus, for example, w'e have 
such expressions as the^e : “ I wa.s fnim/ht with ihe yermadon that my life 
was endangered.” “The outer door was ajar. I shut it with trembling 
eagerness, and drew every l)ult that ajtpenfUd to it.” “ His brain seemed to 
swell beyonil its continent'^ ‘‘ I waited till their slow and hoai*ser insyirationii 
show'ed them to be )»oth asleep. Just then, on changing my position, my 
head struck against some things which de^tcmhd from the ceiling of the 
closet.” It was .still dark, but my sleep was at an end, and, by a common 
apparatus (tinder-box?) that lay beside my bed, I could in staptly produce a 
ligliL.” “On recovering from deliqmim^ you found it where it had been 
dropped.” It is unnc(‘essary to multiply examples which we should not liavc 
adverted to at all had not our opinions in this matter been at variance with tbo.se 
of more than one respectable critic. This sort of language is no doubt in very 
bad taste. It cannot be denied, however, that although these defects are 
sufficiently general to give a colouring to the whole of his composition, yet his 
works afford many pasi^ages of undeniable eloriuence and rhetorical beauty. It 
must be remembered, too, that his novels were his first productions, thrown 
off with careless profusion, and exhibiting many of the defects of an immature 
mind, which longer experience and practice liiight have corrected. Indeed, 
his later writings are recommended by a more correct and natural phraseology, 
although it must be allowed tliat the graver topics to which they are devoted, 
if they did not authorize, would at least render less conspicuous any studied 
formality and artifice of expression. 

These verbal blemishes, combined with defects already alluded to, in the 
development of hi.s plots, but which all relate to the form rather than the/o7/^ 
of his subject, have made our author less extensively popular than his extra- 
ordinary powers would have entitled him to be. His peculiar merits, indeed, 
appeal to a higher order of criticism than is to be found in ordinary and super- 
ficial readers. Like the productions of Ooloridgef or Wordsworth, they seem to 
rely on deeper sensibilities than most men ^ipssess, and tax the reasoning 
powers more severely than is iigreeable to readers who resort to works of fiction 
only as an epicurean indul^nce. The number of their admirers is therefore 
necessarily more limited than that of write.rs of less talent, who have shown 
more tact !ii accommodating themselves to the tone of popular feeling or 
preiudice. 
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But we are unwilling to part, with anything like a tone of disparagement 
lingering on our lips, ^vith the amiable author to whom our rising literature is 
under such large and various obligations; who fii^t opened a view into the 
boundless fields of fiction which subsequent adventurers have successfully 
explored ; who h^ fumishod so much for our instruction in the several 
departments of history and criticism, and has rendered still more effectual 
service by kindling in the bosom of the youthful scholar the same generous 
love of letters which glowed in his own ; whose writings, in fine, have uniformly 
inculcated the pure and elevated morality exemplified in his life. The only 
tiling we can regret is that a life so useful should have been so shorty if, 
indeed, that can be considered short which lias done so mucli towards attaining 
life’s great end. 


ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND.* 

(July, ISJO ) 

There is nothing in which the moderns surpass the ancients more consiiicu- 
ou.sly than in their noble provisions for the relief of indigence and distress, 'fhe 
public policy of tlic ancients ^eem • to have embraced only w’hatever might 
promote the aggrandizement or th. direct prosperity of the state, and to have 
caretl little for i^hosc unfortunate beings w'lio, from disease or incapacity of 
any kind, dis(iualified from contributing to this. But the beneficent 
influence of Chiisliaiiity, combined with the general tendency of our social 
institutions, has led to the recognition of rights in tho individual as sacred as 
those of the community, and has suggested manifold jirovisions for personal 
comfort and happiness. 

The spirit of benevolence, thus widely, and oftentimes judiciously, exerted, 
continued until a veiy recent period, ho^\ever, strangely insensible to the 
claims of a large class of objects lo whom nature, and no misconduct or imi)ru- 
dence of their own, as is too often the case with the subjects of public oliarity, 
had denied some of the most estimable faculties of man. No suitable institu- 
tions, until the close of the last century, have been provided for the nurture 
of the deaf and dumb, or the blind. Immured within bospitels and alms- 
houses, like so many lunatics and incurables, they have been delivered over, if 
they escaped the physical, to all the moral contagion too freouently incident 
to such abodes, and have thus been involved in a mental darkness far more 
deplorable than their bodily one. , 

This injudicious treatment has resulted from tlic erroneous principle of 
viewing these unfortunate beings as an absolute burden on the public, utterly 
incapable of contributing to their own subsistence or of ministering in any 
(legree to their own intellectual wants. Instead, however, of being degraded 
by such unworthy views, they should have been regarded as, what in truth 
they are, possessed of corporeal and mental capacities perfectly competent, 
under proper management, to. the production of the most. useful results. If 

' An Act to Incorporato tho New England Asylum for the Blind. Approved March 3nd, 
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wisdom from one (Miti'.inco was (niito shut out, otlior avenues for its admission 
still remained to be ripened. 

In order to <;ive edective, aid to persons in this jjredicament, it is necessary 
to place ourselves as far as possi])le in their peculiar situation, to consider to 
what faculties this insulated condition is, on the whole, most favourable, and 
in \'hiit direction they can be exercised with the best chance of success. 
Without such foresiuht, all our endeavours to aid them will only put them 
upon ell'orts above their streii'^th, and result in serious mortitication. 

The blind, from the cheerful ways of men cut oT, are necessarily excluded 
from the busy theatre of human action. Their intirmi\'\ however, which 
consifjns them to darkness, and often lo solitude, would seem favo.irable to 
eontemiilativc haiiits and to the pursuits of abstract science and pnr<* sp(*cula- 
tion. I'lidisturbed by external objects, the mind neees-arily turns within, and 
concentrates its ideas on any j oint of invc'sti^ation with liieater intensity and 
perseverance. It is no muommon thiii.i^, therefore, to find jieisoiis setting; 
apart the silent lioiirs of the eveninir for the purpose of comjiosition or other 
purely intellectual exercise Malehranehe, when he wished to think intensely, 
used to close his shutters in the daytime, excludin'^ every ray of light ; aial 
lienee Democritus is said to have put out his eyt's in order that he might ])hi- 
losojihize the better.— a story the veracity of which Cicero, who relates it, is 
prudent enough not to viuicli for. 

Blindness must also he exceedingly favouralile to the discipline of the mcmoi y. 
Whoever has had the misfortune, from any derangement of the organ, to be 
compelled to deiivo his knowledge of hooks less from the eyi* than the ear, will 
feel the tiulli of thi^ 'I’he ditlieultv of lee.ilhng w hai i'a> once ('seajied, of 
rc\ertmg to 01 dwelling on the parages read aloud by anotlau', comjiels tlu' 
heaier to gi\(‘ imduuled athuitinn to the siibji et, and to imiu’ess it moie 
forcibly oil his own mind by snbsisjuent and methodieal reflection. Instances 
of the cultivation of this faculty loan extraordinary i \tcnthave been witnessed 
among the blind, and it has b‘\‘n nio>t advantageously applied to the pursuit 
of abstract science, especuilly mathematics. 

One of the most emiiieui illustrations of these remarks is the well-known 
history of Sannderson, avIio, though dejirived in his infancy not only of sight, 
hut of the organ itself, contrived to heeome so well acipiainted with the Greek 
tongue as to lead tlie works of the ancient mathematicians in the original. 
He made such advances in tlie higlier departments of the science that he was 
appointed, “though not matriculated at the University,” to lill the chair 
which a .short time previous had been occupied by Sir Isaac Newton at Cam 
bridge. The lei-tiirosof this blind jirofessor on the mo.st ah.striiso points of the 
isewtonian )‘lnlosojdiy, and es])eeially on optics, naturally lilled his audience 
witli admiration ; and the perspicuity with winch he eommuiiicated his ideas 
is .said to have been unequalled. He was enabled, by the force of his memory, 
to perform many long operations in arithmetic, and to carry in Iiis mind the 
most complex geometrical iigiires. As, however, it became neces.sary to supply 
the want of vision by some symbols wdiich might be sensible to the touch, he 
l oiitrived a table in which pins, wdiose value wa.s determined principally by 
their relative po.sHjon to each other, served him instead of figures, while for 
his diagrams he emplo\od pegs, iii.serUid at r’le requisite angles to each other, 
j eprc.senting the linos by threads drawn around them. He was so expert in 
the use of these materials that wdieii performing his calculations lie would 
change the position of the pins with nearly the same facility ihat another 
person would imlite figures, and when disturbed in an operation would after- 
wards resume it again, ascertaining the posture in wdiich he had left it ly 
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passing Ins liaiul carefully over the table. To such shifts and inventions does 
luinian ingenuity resort when stimulated by the thirst of knowledge ; as the 
plant, when thrown into shade on one sidc/sends foAii its branches eagerly in 
that direction wl.crc the light is j)ennitted to fall u()on it 

In like manner, the celebrated mathematician Euler continued, for many 
years after he bcc.ame blind, to indite and publish the results of his scientific 
labours, and at the time of his deceiisc left nearly a hundred memoirs ready 
for the press, noot qt which have since been given* to the world. An example 
of diligence cctrrjily indefatigable, though turned in a different channel, occurs 
in oiir contemporary Iliiher, who lias eontrihnted one of the most delightful 
volumes within the compass of natural histoiy, and ^\ho, if he employed the 
eyes of another, guided them in their investigation to the right results by the 
light of his own mind. 

lilindness would seem to he jiropitions. also, to the everci'^e of the inventive 
powers. Hence j)oetry, from the time of Thamyris and the lilind Abeonidc's 
down to the Wclsli hai'iicr and th(‘ ballad-grinder of onr day, has been assigned 
as the peculiar province of those bereft of ^ision, 

** Am the wakehil hiid 
Smgs tlaikling, and, in sliadiest cover hid, 

'I’uiies ht'i not till lul note.” 

The greatest ejiic jiocm of antiijuity was jirohably, as that of th;' modems was 
eertanily, composed in darkness. It is easy to understand how the man who 
has once seen can recall and holv forth in his conceptions new eoinhinations 
of inattM'ial Ixsiuty ; but it would >eein scarcely possilile that one horn blind, 
excluded fiom all ac(jnaiiitance with ‘*C(^louied nature,” as (’oiuliliac finely 
styles it, should excel in descriptr ])oetry. Yet there are eminent examples 
of this ; among others, that of Blaeklock, v/hose verses abound in the most 
agreeable and pictures(pie images. Vet he ^-oiild liavo formed no other idea 
of colours than was conveyed liy their moral a-ssociations, tlie source, indeed, 
»»f most of the pleasures we derive fmin descriptive poetry. It uas tlins that 
lie stndierl the variegated aspect of nature, and read in it the successive j-evo- 
lutions of the seasons, tlieir freshness, their prime, and decay. 

Mons. Huillio, in an interesting essay on the iustnietioii of the blind, to 
which W(' shall have occasion repeatedly to refer, ipiotes an exainjile of the 
association of iileas in legaid to colours, which occurred m one of his own 
[uipil.s, who, in reciting the w'ell-known passage in Horace. riibe}ife ihj tent 
mcrKfijacultitas^ translated tlie first two words hv “fiery’' or ‘‘linrning 

right liaial.” On being re.pie.sted to render it literally, he failed it ‘'red right 
hand,” and gave as the reason for his former version that he could form no 
positive concejition of a red colour ; but that, as fire was said to be red, he 
connected the idea of lieat with this colour, and had then'fore MP'^rpreled the 
wrath of Jnjntei-, demolishing town and tow'er, liy the ejiitliel “ fiery or hurii- 
ing ; ” for “ when peot»Ie are angry,” he added, ‘‘ they arc hot, and when they 
are hot, they must of course he r(*d.” He certainly seimis to have formed a 
much more accurate notion of red tlian Locke's liliiid man. 

Jhit while a gift for poetry belongs only to the inspired few%and while infiny 
have neither taste nor talent for mathematical or specnlati\e .science, it is a 
consolation to reflect that the Inimhlest individual who i.s destitute of sight 
may .so far supply tliis deficiency by tlie jierfection of the other semses as by 
their aiil to attain a con.siderable degree of intellectual culture, as well as a 
familiarity with some of the most ikseful mechanic arts. It will he easier to 
conceive to what extent Hie perceptions of touch and hearing may he refined 
4f we retlect how’ far that of .‘jight is sliarpeneu by exclusive reliance on it in 
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certain situations. Thus tlie mariner descries objects afr night, and at a 
distance upon tlic ocean, altogether imperceptible to the unpractised eye of a 
land^^nian. And the North American Indian steers his course undeviatingly 
through the trackless wilderness, guided only by such signs as escape the eye 
of ilie nio^t iiu^nihitive white man. 

In like luaiuier, the senses of hearing and feeling are capable of attaijiing 
such a degree of perfection in a blind person that by them alone he can dis- 
tinguish his various acquaintances, and even the presence of persons whom he 
has but rarely met before, the size of the apartment, and the general locality 
of tile spots in wliich he may hapnen to be, and guide himself safely across the 
most solitary districts and amid the throng of towns. Dr. Bew, in a paper in 
the Manchester Collection of Memoirs, gives an account of a blind man of his 
acquaintance in Derbyshire, who was much used as a guide for travellers in 
the night over certain intricate roads, and particularly when the tracks were 
covered with snow. This same man w^as afterwards employed as a pi ejector 
and surveyor of roads jii tliat county. VVe well remember a blind man in the 
neighbouring town of Salem, wdio offi(iiated some twenty years since as the 
town crier, ehiui that functionary performed many of the advertisings duties 
now' usurped by the newspaper, making his diurnal round, and stopping with 
great precision at evorv corner, tiivinm or qnodrivium, to “ chime his melodious 
tw'ang."’ Yot*this feat, the familiarity of wliich prevented it from occasioning 
any surprise, could have resulted only from the nicest observation of the 
nnjlulations of the gi-onnd, or by an attention to the currents of air, or the 
dilferent sound of the voice or other noises m these openings, signs altogether 
lost upon the man ot eyes. 

Mons. Guillie mentions several apparently well-attested anecdotes of blind 
persons who had the power of discriminating colours by the touch. One of 
the individuals noticed by him, a Dutchman, was so expert in this way that 
he was sure to come olF coiupieror at tho card-table by the knowledgcj wdiich 
he thus obtained of his adversary’s hand whenever it came to his turn to deal. 
This power of <liscrimination of colours, wliich seems to be a. gift only of a 
very few of the dner-lingercd gentry, must he founded on the dittcrent con- 
sistency or smoothness of the ingredients used in the various dyes. A more 
certain' method of ascertaining these colours, that of tasting or touching them 
with the tongue, is frequently resorted to by the blind, avIio by this means 
often distinguish between those analogous colours, as black and dark blue, red 
and pink, which, having the greatest capparent affinity, not unfrequcntly 
deceive the eye. 

Diderot, in an ingenious letter on the blind, d de ceux qui voientf 

has given a civcunistantial narration of his visit to a blind man at ruisseaux, 
the son of a piofessor in the University of Paris, and well known in his 
from the various accomplishments and manual dexterity which he exhibi^BL 
remarkable in a iierson in his situation. Being asked what notion he had 
formed of an eye, he replied, “ I conceive it to be an organ on wffiich the air 
proj^uccs the same effect as this stafl on my hand. If, when you are looking 
at an object, I should interpose anything between your eyes and that object, it 
would prevent you from seeing it. And I am initho same predicament when 
I seek one thing with my staff and come across another,” An explanation, 
says Diderot, as lucid as any which could he given by Descartes, who, it is 
singular, attempts, iu his Dioptrics, to explain the analogy between the senses 
of feeling and seeing ^ figures of men blindfolded, groping their way with 
staffs in tliei? hands. This «^ame intelUgent personage became bo familiar with 
the properties of touch that he seems to have accounted them almost equall/ 
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valuable with tliose of vision. On beiiijcj interrogated if he felt a great desire 
to have ms, he answered, “ Were it not for the mere gratification of curiosity, 
I think I should do as well to wish for long arms. Tt seems to me that my 
liands would inform me better of what is going on in the moon than your eyes 
and telescopes ; and then the eyes lose the power of vision more readily tlian 
the hands iliat of feeling. It would be better to perfect the organ which I 
have than to bestow on me that which 1 have not.” 

Indeed, the “geometric sense” of touch, as Buflbn terms it, as far as it 
reaches, is more faithful, and conveys oftentimes a more satisfactory idea of 
external forms, than the eye itself. The great defect is that its range is 
necessarily so limited. It is told of Saunclerson that on one occasion he 
detected by liLs finger a counteiieit coin which had deceived the eye of a 
connoisseur. We arc hardly aware how much of our dcxteiity in the use of 
the eye arises from incessant practice. Those who have been relieved from 
blindness at an advanced, or even early, period of life, have been found 
freuiiently to recur to the old and more familiar sense of touch, in preference 
to the sight. The oxjlebrated English anatomist Cheselden mentions several 
illustrations of this fact in an account given by him of a blind boy whom he 
had sncfcossfully couclied for cataracts at the age of fouvtc'en. It was long 
before the youth could discriminate by his eye between his old companions 
the family cat and dog, dissimilar as such animals appear to us in colour and 
conformation. Being a'^hanied to ask the oft-repeated question, he was 
ol)served one day to pass bis Imnd carefully over the cat^ and then, looking 
at her steadfastly, to exclaim, “ Ho, puss, I shall know you another time.” 
is more natural that he should have been deceived by the illusory art of 
l)ainting, and it was long before ’‘c could comprehend that tho objects de- 
picted did not possess the same relief on the canvas as in nature. He 
inquired, ‘‘Which is the lying sense here, the sight or tho touch?” 

The faculty of hearing would seem susceptible of a similar refinement with 
that of seeing. To prove this without going into farther detail, it is only 
necessary to observe that much the larger proportion of blind persons are, 
more or less, proficients in nmsic, and that in some of the institutions for 
their education, as that in Paris, for instince, aU the pupils are instructed in 
this delightful aH. The gift of a natural ear for melody, therefore, deemed 
comparatively rare with tlie charvoyavsy would seem to exist so far in eveiy 
individual as to be capable, by a suitable cultivation, of aflording a high 
dbgree of relish, at least to himself. 

As, in order to a successful etlucation of the ])lin(l, it becomes necessary to 
luulerstand what are the faculties, intellectual and corporeal, to tho develop- 
ment and exercise o£ which their peculiar condition is best adapted, so it is 
e<iually necessary to understand how far, and in wliat manner, their moral 
constitution is likely to be affected by the insulated position in which they 
placed. The blind man, shut up within the precincts of his own micro- 
cosm, is subjected to influences of a very 'different complexion from the, balk 
of mankind, inasmuch as each of the senses is best fitted to tlic introduction 
of a certain class of ideas into the mind, and he is deprived of that one through 
which the rest of his species receive r>y far the greatest number of theirs. 
Thus it will be readily understood th.»t his notions of modesty and delicacy 
may a good deal differ from those of the world at large. Tho blind man of 
i^niBseapx confessed that he could not comprehend why it shonld be reckoned 
improper to expose one part of the person rather than another. Indeed, the 
conventional rules, so necessarily adopted in society in this relation, might 
f^em in a great degree superfluous in a blind romimnnty. 
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The blind man would seem, also, to be less likely to bo endowed with the 
depee of sensibility usual with those who enjoy the blessing of sight. It U 
dimcult to say how much of oiu’ early edueatioii depends on the looks, the 
frowns, the sriiiles, the tears, the example, in fact, of those placed over ami 
around us. From all this the blind child is necessarily excluded. These, 
however, are the great sources of sympathy. We feel little for the joys or 
the sorrows which A\e do not witness. “Out of sight, out of mind,’’ says the 
old proverb. Hence people are so ready to turn away from distress which 
they cannot, or their avarice will not snfler them to relieve. Hence, too, 
persons whose compassionate hearts w^ouM bleed at the hitliction cf an act 
of oiiielty on so large an animal as a horse or a dog, for exiMnj)lc, will crush 
without concern a wilderness of insects, whose delicate organi/atioii and 
whose bodily agonies are imperceptible to the naked eye. The shghte.st 
injury occurring in our own j)resence affects ns inlijiiteiy more than tin; 
tidings of the most murdeivuis battle, or the saek of the most ])<i])nlous and 
nourishing city at the extremity of tlic globe. Yet such, without much 
exaggeration, is tlio relative position of the lilind, removed by then infirini'y 
at a distance from the world, from the daily exhibition ot those mingled 
scenes of grief iiml gladiu'ss which ha\e tlieii most important uses, perhajjs, 
in calling forth our symiiathies for our fellow -creatures. 

Jt has been allirmed that the situation of the Mind is nnpropitious to 
religious sentiment. They are necessarily insensible to the giandeur of the 
spectacle wliich forces itself upon our senses every day of our existence*. The 
magnificent map of the heav<*iis, witli 

“ t.vci y 
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is not unrolled for them. The revolutiems of the seasons, with all their 
beautiful varieties of form and colour, and whatever glories of the erealion 
lift the soul in wonder and gratitude to the Creator, are not for them. Their 
world is circumscribed liy llie little circle which tliey can spun with their own 
arms. All beyond Ims for them no real existence. This ‘'(‘cms to Iiave jiassed 
within the mind of the niathenialician iSinmlerson, w’hose nolions of, a Deity 
would seem to liave been, to the Ia^t, exceedingly xagiie and unsettled. The 
<*lergyman w'ho visited liini in his lattei hours endeavoured to imiui'^s uiioii 
liim the evidence of a God as afiorded by the astonisliing meeluiiusm of the 
universe. “Alas ! ’ said the dying philosopher, “ I liave been condiMniied tA 
)»ass my life in darkness, and you speak to me of prodigies which 1 cannot 
comprehend, and w'hicli can only be felt by you and those who see like you.” 
When reiiiip'led of the faitli of Newton, Leibnitz, and Clarke, minds from 
w'hom he ha»l drunk so deeply of instniction, and for whom he entertained 
the profoundest veneration, he remaiked, “The testimony of Newton is not 
so strong for me as that of Nature w'fis for him: Newton believed on the 
w'ord of God himself, while I am reduced to believe on that of Newton.” He 
expired with thi.s ejaculation on his lijis; “God of Newton, have mercy on 
me ! ” 

These, liowever, may be considered as the peevish cbiillitions of a naturally 
skeptical and sonmwliat disajipointed spirit, impatient of an inlirmity which 
obstructed, as he conceived, his advancement in tlio career of science to which 
he had so zealously devntetl himself. It was in allusion to this, undoubtedly, 
that lie depicted bis life as liaviiig been “om* long desire and continued 
Iirivation.” 

It is far T.xire reasonable to believe that there are certain peculiarities in the 
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condition of the blind which more than counterbalance the nnpropitioiis cir- 
cumstances above described, and which liave a decided tendency to awaken 
devotional sentiment in their minds. They are the subjects of a grievous 
calamity, w'hich, as in all such cases, naturally disposes the heart to sober re- 
flection, and, when permanent and irremediable, to passive resignation. Their 
situation necessarily excludes most of those temptations which so sorel.y beset 
us in the world,— tliosc tumultuous passions whicli, in the general rivalry, 
divide man from man and embitter the sweet cii}) of social life, -those sordid 
appetites whicli d(*grade us to the level of the brutes. They are subjected, on 
the contrary, to the most liQalthful influences. Their occupations are of a 
tranquil and oftimtimes of a purely intellectual, character. Their pleasures 
are (lerived from the endearments of domestic intercourse, and the attentions 
almost always coneeded to jiersons in tlieir dependent condition must neces- 
sarily l)ei;et a reciprocal kindliness of feeling in their own hosoms. In short, 
the uniform tenor of their lives is such as naturally to disjiose them to 
resignation, serenity, and cheerfulness ; and accordingly, as far as onr own 
experience goes, tlRse have usually h<*cn the characteristics of the hlind. 

Indeed, tlio cheerfulness almost universally incident to i)ersons deprived of 
sigliL ]ea<ls us to eon^idor Idiiidness as, on the wJioIe, a less calamity than deaf- 
ness. The deaf niau is continually exposed to tin* sight of pleasures and to 
society in whicli he can lake no ))ait. lie is the guest at a hau(pi(*t of which 
lie is not permitted to jiartake. the spectator at a theatre where he cannot 
com])rebend a syllable. If tlie blind man is excluded from .sources of enjoyment 
equally imiiortaiit, be has at least the advantage of not jiereeiviug, and not 
(‘ven eomprebeiidiug, wliat be has lost. Jt maybe added that jierbaps tlie 
greatest )»rivatiou couse(|uent on I . lulness is the inability to read, as that on 
ileafncss is the loss of the plea.sures of society. Nowg the eyes of another may 
be made in a great degree to su])|)ly this dcfcci of the blind man, while no art 
can atlbrd a corresponding substitute to the deaf for the nrivations to which 
be is doomed in social intercourse, lie cannot liear witli the ears of another. 
As, however, ft is luulenialde that blindness makes one inorc'dejiendent than 
deafness, w^e may be content with the conclusion that tlie former would he the 
most eligible for the rich, and the latter for the j>Oi)r. Our remarks will be 
understood as aj)pl)'ing to those only who are wliolly destitute of the faculties 
of sight and hearing. A jicrson atilieted only wilh a partial derangcjiicnt or 
infirmity of vision i.s placed in the same tahtali/ing prtdicament above de- 
.scribed of the deaf, and is, cons(*((uentIy, found t(t lie usually of a far more 
impatient ami irritable tcnqierainent, ami, coiiseqiientlv, less Iiajqiy, than the 
totally blind. With all this, we doubt whether there be one of our readers, 
(iven should be assent to the general truth of our remarks, wlio would not in- 
(initely prefer to incur jjartial to total bhmhies.s,aiul deafness to eith(*r. Such 
is the prejudice in favour of eyes ! 

Patience, perseverance, haliils of industry, and, above all, a craving appetite 
for knowledge, are siitticicntly common to he considered as ehamcteristics of 
tlie blind, and have tended greatly to facilitate th(*ir education, which must 
otherwi.se prove somewhat tedious, and, imleed, doubtful as to its results, con- 
sidering the formidable character of the obstacles to be encountered. A curious 
instance of perseverance in ovei’coming sucli obstacles occurred at Paris, when 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb and for the blind were assembled under 
the same roof in the convent of the Celestines. The pupils of the iw*o semi- 
naries, notwithstanding the apparently insnrmountahle liarricr iiiterpo.scd 
bctw'oeii them by their resuective infiriiutie's, contrived to open a communica- 
with each other, wlikii they carried on with the greatest vivaf it3\ 
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It probably the consideration of those moral qualities, as well as ot the 
capacity for improvement which we have described as belonging to the blind, 
which induced the benevolent Ilaiiy, in conjunction with tlie Philanthropic 
Society of Paris, to open there, in 1*784, the ’first regular seminary for their 
education ever attempted. This institution underwent several modifications, 
not for the bettei, during the I’evolutionary period which followed ; until, in 
1816, it was placed on the respectable basis on which it now exists, under the 
direction of Dr. Guillie, whose untiring exertions have been blessed with the 
most beneficial results. 

A\'e shall give a brief view of the course of education pursued under hisr 
direction, as exhibited by him in the valuable treatise to which we have already 
referred, ocaisionally glancing at the method adopted in the corresponding 
institution at Edinburgh. 

The fundamental object i)roposed in every scheme of education for the blind 
is. to direct the attention of the pupil to those studies and mechanic arts 
wnich he will be able atteiwvards to pursue by means of Jiis own exertions and 
resources, without any external aid. The sense of touch is the one, therefore, 
almost exclusively relied on. The fingers are the eyes of the blind. They 
are t-iiight to read in Paris by feeling the surface of metallic types, aiul in 
Edinburgh by means of letters raised on a blank leaf of paper. If they are 
previously acquainted wnth impelling, which may be easily taught them before 
entering the institution, they learn to diseriininate the several letters with 
great facility. Their perceptions become so line ))y practice that they can 
discern even the finest print, and, when the fingers fail them, readily distin- 
guish it by appl) ing the tongue. A similift- method is employed for instructing 
them in figures ; the notation Uiblo invented by Saunderson, and once u.>e(l 
in the Paris seminary, Iniving been abandoned as less simple and obvious, 
although Ins symbols for the lepresentation of geometrical uiagraius are still 
retained. 

As it w^oiild be laboui’ lost to learn the art of reading witliout having books 
to read, various attempts have been made to supply this desideratum. The 
first hint of the form now adopted for the impression of these l^ks w'as 
suggesterl by tlie appearance exnibited on the reverse side of a cjljy as re- 
moved fresh from the printing-press. In imitation of this, a leaf of paper of 
a firm texture is forcibly impressed wdth types unstained by ink, and larger 
than the ordinary size, until a sufiidently bold relief has been obtained to 
enable the blind jierson to distinguisb the characters by the touch. TJie 
French have adopted the Italian hand, or one very like it, for the fashion of 
the letters, while the 8cotcIi liave invented one more angular and rectilinear, 
which, be.side,'. the advantage of greater compactness, is found better suited 
to acciuate discrimination by the touch than smootJi and extended curves 
and circles. 

Several important work.s have been already printed on this plan, viz.* a 
portion of tlie Seriptiiros, catechisms, and offices for daily prayer ;fgrA](umarH, 
111 the Greek, Latin, French, English, Italian, and Spanish language^; at 
aclectcUf a gec^aphy, a course of general history, a selection from English poets 
and prose-wnters, a course of literature, with ar compilation of the choicest 

E 'rnens of French eloquence. With all ihis, the art of printing for the 
is still in its infancy. The characters are so unwieldy, and the leaves 
(which cannot be printed on the reverse side, as this would flatten the letters 
upon the other) are necessarily so numerous, as to make the volume exceed 
ingly bulky, and of course expensive. The Gospel of St. John, for exaiuplei 
expands into thrJe large octavo volumes, Some fartlier improvement mutt 
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occur, thcretore, before the invention can become extensively useful. There 
can be no reason to doubt of such a result eventually, for it is only by long 
and repeated experiment that the art of printing in the usual way,’ and every 
other art, indeed, has been brought to its present perfection. Perhaps some 
mode may be adopted like that of stenography, which, although encumbering 
the learner with some additional difficulties at first, may anundantly com- 
pensate him in the condensed forms and consequently cheaper aria more 
numerous publications which could he afforded by it. Perhajia ink or some 
other material of greater consistency than that ordinarily used in printing 
ihay be devised, wnich, when communicated by the type to the paper, will 
leave a character sufficiently raised to be distinguished by the touch. We 
have kno\ 'A a blind person able to decipher the characters in a piece of music 
to which the ink had been ininartod more liberally tlian usual. In the mean 
time, what has been already done has confeired a service on the blind whicli 
we, wlicf beconift insensible from the very prodigality of onr blessings, cannot 
rightly estimate. The glirnmoriiig of the taper, which is lost in tKe blaze of 
day, is sufficient to guide the ^ teps of the wanderer in darkness. The unsealed 
voliune, of .Scripture will furni.sli him with the best sources of consolation 
under every privation ; the various grammars are so many keys with which 
1o unlf)ck tlie stores of knowledge to eiirirh his after-liff ^ ; and the selections 
from tlic most beautiful portions of elegant literatnie wall afiord him a perma- 
nent source of recreation and delight 

One method used for instruction in writing is, to direct the pencil, or 
stylus, in a groove cut in the fasliion of the <iitleronl letters. Other modes, 
lidwever, too complex for descriptioi here, are resorted to, by which the blind 
person is enabled not only to write, but to read what he lias t'lus traced. A 
portable writing-case for this purpose has alsi‘ been invented by one of tlie 
olind, who, it is observed, are the most ingenious in supidving, fis they are 
l)est ac([uainted with, their own wants. A very biinple irndhod of epistolary 
correspondence, by means of a string-alphabet, as it is called, consisting of ii 
cord or riband in wdiich knots of various dimensions repicsent certain classes 
of letters, has been devised by two blind men at Kdinbiirgb. This contrivance, - 
which is So simple that it can be aotpiired in an hour’s time by the most 
ordinary capacity, is asserted to liave the power of conveying ideas with etpial 
precision witli the pen. A blind lady of our acquaintance, however, whose 
line understanding and temper Iinve enabled lier to surmount many of the 
(lilticulties of her situation, after a trial of tins unontion, gives the preference 
to the mode usually adopted by her of pricking the letters on the paper with • 
a pin, — an operation whicli she ijerfurms with astoni.shing rapidity, and w-hieh, 
in addition to the advantage possessed by the string-alpliahet of being legible 
by the touch, answers more completely the puqjoses of epistolary corresiionfl- 
ehce, since it may be readily interpreted by any one on being held up to the 
light. 

V the inetztuiton fbr the blind in Paris corn- 

prenenars geography, hwtory, the Greek and Latin, together with the French, 
Italian, and Enj^isn knguagcs, arithmetic and the liigher branches of mathe- 
matics, music, and some of the most useful mechanic arts. For mathematics 
the pupils ap^ar to discover a natural aptitude, many of them attaining such 
proficiency as not only to profit by the public lectures of tlio most eminent 
professors in the sciences, but to carry away the highest prizes in the lyceums 
in a competition with those who possess the advantages of sight. In music, 
as we have before remarked, they all make greater or less proficiency. They 
nr§ especially instructed in the organ, whicli, from its freouency in the 
churclieSj afibrds one of the most obvious means of obtainiir^ a livelihood. 


lUOailArjlKJAL AND CRITICAL :\[1F^(’KLLANIES. 

The method of tuition adoj^ted is that of imitiial instruction. Tlie Idind are 
asccrtaineil to learn most easily and expeditiously from those in the same con- 
dition with themselves. Two male teachers, with one female, are in this way 
found adequate to the superintendence of eighty scholars, wliioh, considering 
the ohstaefes to he encountered, must he admitted to he a small api)aratus for 
the production of such extensive results. 

In teaching them tlie mechanic arts, two principles appear to he kept in 
view, namely, to select such for cfich individual resi)ectively as may he best 
adapted to his future residence and destination ; the trade's, for example, most 
suitable for a sea-];ort being tliosc least so for the counti,^^ and vicr versa. 
Secondly, to coniine their att(*ntion to such occupations as from their nature 
are most accessible to, and uJiich can he most perfectly attained by, persons 
in their situation. It is absurd to multiply obstacles fiom the mcTe \anity of 
conipiering them. 

Printing is an art for wliich tlie blind show particular talent, going throiinh 
all the processes of composing, serving the pie>s, and distribnting the types 
with the same accuracy uitli those who can see. Indeed, much of this me- 
chanical occiipalion with the cldirroiians (v.e arc in want of some such com- 
pendious piirase in oui language) ajipeais to be tlie result rather of liabit than 
any exercise of the eye. The blind print all the hooks for their mvii use. 
'ri ley are taught also to spin, to knit, in which last operation they are ex- 
tremely ready, knitting very linely, with open W(,»rk, etc., and arc imicli 
employed by the Parisian hosiers m the manufacti'.ie of elastic vests, sliiits, 
ami petticoats. They make purses, delicately embroidered with ligiires of 
animals and llo\sei.>, whose various tints are .M'lected with perfect jiropriety. 
The fhigeis of the females aie observed to lie particularly ada[>tcd to this 
nicer sort of work, fiom llieir superior delicacy, ordinarily,* to those of men. 
Th('y arc employed also in manufaciiiriiig girths, in netting in all its branches, 
in making slmes of list, plush, cloth, coloured skin, and list carpets, of which 
a vast nninher is annually disposed (»f. Weaving is particularly adapted to 
the blind, who perform ail the requisite manipulation without any other assist- 
ance hut that of s('tting iqi the w'arj). They mamifactnic whnis, stiaw bottoms 
fur chair>, coai-M’ st raw hats, rope, cord, jjack-thread, baskets, straw, rush, and 
l)lnsh mats, which are very salable in France. 

TJie articles manufactured in the Asylum for the Blind in Scotland are 
somewhat diHercnt ; and, as they s]i,».i for what an extensivi' vaiiety of occu- 
]jations tliey may he qualified in uesjjite of their inlirmity, wc will take the 
liberty, at trie hazard of being somewhat tedious, of quoting the catalogue of 
them Vxhihit'*d in one of their advertisements. 'Tlie articles odered for sale 
consist of coitoii and linen cloths, ticked and strined Hollands, towelling and 
diapers, worsted net for fruit-trees; liair cloth, Iiair mats, and hair ropes; 
basket-work of every desf iqition ; hair, India hemj), and straw door-mats; 
saddle-girths ; rope and tw ines of all kinds ; netting for sheep-pens ; garden 
and onion twine nets ; fishing-nets, beehives, mattresses, and cushions ; 
fejxther hods, holsters, and pillows; mattn*sses and beds of every description 
cleaned and repaired. The labours in this de])artinent are iioiiormed by the 
hoys. The girls ar® employed in sewing, kui^^ing stockings, spinning, making 
tine banker’s twine, and various works besides, usually executed by well- 
educated females. 

Such is the emulation of the blind, according to Dr. Guillie, in the institu- 
tion of Paris, tliat Jiitherto there lias been no necessity of stiiniilating tlieii 
exertions le,' the usual motives of reward or punishment. Delighted vvitli 
their sensilde progress in vanquishing the difficulties inchlent to their eonditit«i, 
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tlioy arc content if tlicy can hut place themselves on a level with the more 
fortunate of their fellow-creatures. Aiul it is ohserved that many, avIiu in tlu*, 
solitude of their own homos have failed in their attempts to learn some of the 
arts taught in this iu'^titiition, have acf|uired a kjiowledge of them with grcfit 
alacrity wIumi cheered by the sympathy of individuals involved in the same 
calamity Avith themselves, and with whom, of course, they could compete with 
e(pial probability of succ(',ss. 

The example of Paris has been followed in the ])rincipal cities in most of the 
other countries of Europe : in England, Scotlaml, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
Switzerland, Holland, and DenmarK. These establishments, which are con- 
ducted on the same general pi inciplos, have adopted a plan of education more or 
less comprehensive, some or them, like those of Pal is and Edinhurgh, involving 
the higher branches of intellectual education, and others, as in Lomloii and 
Liverpool, eontiiiiug themselves chiefly to practical arts. The results, h(uvever, 
hav(' been in the highest degree cheering to the i)hilantliro|)ist in the light 
thus poured in ujion minds to wdneh all the nsnal avenues were sealed up, — in 
the opportunity afforded them of developing tliose latent powers which had 
been hithcito wasted in inaction, and in the haj)piness thus imparted to an 
unfortunate class of beings, who now for the first time were permitted to 
assume their proper station in society, and, instead of encumhering, to coniri- 
hute by tluur oAvn exertions to the geiieml prosperity. 

Wc L'joice that the inhabitants of our own city Imve bium tlie first lo give 
an example of such beneficent institutions in the New World. And it is 
lirincipally Avith the view of directing the attention of flic public towards it 
that wo have gone into a revicAv (/<■ what has been effccti'd in this Avay in 
Eiiropi*. Tlio credit of having hi^t . .igii ‘^ted the undertaking here is due to 
our townsman, l)r. John J). i^'isher, tbioiigb uIhm‘ exiulioiis, aiiled by tln^se 
of seAeral other benevolent individuab, the subject was brought before the 
Legislature of this iState, and an act of inct»r[)oratiou A\a^ granted to tb(‘ 
petitioners, Itcaring dat(i .March ‘Jiid, IS*20, autlmiizing them, nndei the title 
of the “New England Asylum for tlie Blind,” to liold proj»erty, receive dona 
tions and l)e([U('sls, and to exeivise the other funclicais usually a})[iertainiiig 
to similar corporations. 

A resolution Avas subsetpiently pas.'^cd, ilnrlng the same session, reouiring the 
.selectmen of the several towns throughonl the common Avealth t«) make returns 
of the numher of blind inhabitants, aaUIi their ages, periods of blmdiic.s.s, 
pel sonal condition, etc. By far the larger ]>roportion of these fniictionarie.s, 
how'evor, Avith a degree of apathy which docs them Aery little ciedit, paid no 
attention Avhatever to this requisition. By the aid of such as did comply Avith 
it, and by moans of circular.s addios.sed to the cleigyineii of the various 
jianshes, advices have been received from one hundred and forty-one towns, 
eornprising someAvhat le.s.s than half of the Avhole number within the State. 
Prom this imperTeol estimate it would a|)]>ear that th<^ number of blind 
persons in th(?se towns amounts to Iavo hundreil and forty-three, of Avbom more 
than one-fifth are under thirty years of age, wdiich permd is assigned a.s the 
limit Avithin Avhich they cannot fail of receiving all the benefit to lie derived 
from the system of instruction pursued in the institutions for the blind. 

The firoportion of the blind to our Avhole pojmlation, as founded on the 
above estimate, is soincAvliat higher than that established by Zeiiuc for the 
corresponding latitudes in Europe, Avliere blindness decreases in advancing 
from the emiator to the poles, it being computed in Egyfit at the rate of one 
to one hundred, and in Norw\ay of one to one thousand, which last is conform- 
able to oiir.s. 
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Assiuniiig the precciliiig estimate as tlie basis, it Avill appear that there are 
about live hundred blind persons in the State of i\la.''sacliu.setts at the present 
moment ; and, adopting the census of 1820, there could not at that time, 
according to the same rate, be less than sixteen, liundred and fifty in all New 
England, one-fifth being under thirty years of age; a number which, as the 
blind are usually retirea from public observation, far exceeds what might be 
conceived on a cursory inspection. 

From the returns it would appear that a large proportion of the blind in 
Massachusetts are in humble circumstances, and a still larger proportion of 
those in years indigent or paupers. Tliis is imputable to their having learned 
no trade or profession in tneir youth, so that, when deprived of their natural 
guardians, they have necessarily become a charge upon the publk-. 

Since the year 1825 an appropriation has been continued by the Ijcgislature 
for the purpose of maintaining a certain number of pupils at the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford. A resolution Avas obtained during the last 
session of the General Court authoriziikg the governor to pay over to the 
Asylum for the IJlind whatever balance of the sum thus appropriated might 
remain in the treasury unexpended at the end of the current year, and the 
same with evi'ry subsequent year to AAhicli the grant extended, unless other- 
wise advised. ISeveii hiindroll dollars only have been received as the balance 
of the past year, a sum oliviously inadequate to the production of any im- 
portant result, and far inferior to what had been anticipated by the friends (»f 
the measure. On the whole, A\e are inclined to doubt whether this Avill ho 
found the most suitable mode of creating resources for the asylum. Although, 
ill fact, it disposes only of the superfluity, it has the appearance of subtracting 
from the positive revenues of the Deaf and Dumb, an institution of etpial 
merit and claims with any other whatever. The Asylum for the Rliiid is an 
establishment of too mucli importance to be left thus dcjiendent on a pre- 
carious contingent, and is Avovtfiy, were it only in an economical point of view, 
of heiii„ placed bv the State on some more sccuie and ample basis. 

Aa it is, the Avaiit of funds opjH)S(‘s a sensible obstruction to its progress. 
The pressure of the times has made the present moment exceediiii’ly un- 
favourable to personal solicitation, although so much has been effected in this 
way, through the liberality of a few individuals, that, as Ave understand, pre- 
parations are now making for jirocurhig the requisite instructors and apparatus 
oil a moderate and soincAvliat reduced scale. 

As to the comprehensiveness of the scheme of education to be pursued at 
the asylum, whetlier it shall embrace intellectual culture or be confined simply 
to the mechanic arts, tliis must, of course, be ultimately determined by the 
extent of its resources. We trust, lioAvever, it will lie enabled to adopt the 
former arrangeuieiit, at least so far as to afford the pupils an acquaintance 
Avith the elements of the more popular sciences. There is such a diffusion of 
liberal knoAvledge among all classes in this country, that if the blind are 
suffered to go without any tincture of it from the institution, they will always, 
Avhatever be the skill acquired by them in mechanical occupations, continue 
to feel a sense of their oAvn mental inferiority. The connection of these higher 
Avith the more direct objects of the institution will serve, moreover, to give it 
gi eater dignity and importance. And while it will qpen sources of knowledge 
from Avhidi many niaj^be in a situation to derive permanent consolation, it 
A\ ill imitnict the humblest individual in Avhat may be of essential utility to 
him, as writing and arithmetic, for example, in his intercourse with the world. 

To what extent it is desirable that the asylum be placed on a charitable 
foundation is another subject for consideration. This, we believe, is the cha- 
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ractcr of most of the establishments in Europe. That in Scotland, for instunce, 
contains about a hundred subjects, who, with their families included, amount 
to two hundred and fifty soiils, all supported froin^ the labours of the blind, 
conjointly with the funds of the institution. This is undoubtedly one of the 
noblest and most discriminating charities in the world. It seems probable, 
however, that' this is not the plan best adapted to our exigencies. We want 
jiot to maintain the blind, but to put them in the way of contributing to their 
own maintenance. By placing the expenses of tuition and board as loiv as 

} 3ossible, the means of effecting this will be brought within the reach o^ a 
arge class of them ; and for the rest, it will be obvious economy in the State 
to provide them with the means of acquiring an education at once that may 
enable them to contribute permanently towards their ow n support, which, in 
some shape or other, is now chargeatde on the public. Perha])s, however, 
some scheme may be devised for combining both these objects, if this be 
deemed i)refcrable to the adoption of either exclusively. 

We arc convinced that, as far as the institution is to rely for its success on 
public patronage, it will not be disapj)ointed. If once successfully in operation 
and brought before the public eye, it cannot fail of exciting a very general 
sympathy, which, in this count ly, has never l»een refused the calls of 
liumanity. No one, we think, who has visited the similar endowments in 
Paris or in Edinburgh will tasily forget the sensations which he experienced 
oil ivitnassing so large a class of "his unfortunate fcllow-creaturcs thus restored 
from intellectual darkness to the blessings, if we may so speak, of light and 
liberty. There is no higher iwidence of the wjprth of the human mind than 
its capacity of drawing consolation from its own resources under so heavy a 
privation ; so that it not only can exhibit resignation and cheerfulness, but 
energy to burst the fetters with which 't is encumbered. Who could refuse 
bis sympathy to the success of these efforts, or withhold from the subject of 
them the means of attaining his natural level and usefulness in society, from 
which circumstances loss favourable to him than to ourselves have liitherlo 
(‘.vclmlcd him ? 


IRVING'S CONQUEST OF GRANADA.' 

(October, 1^29.) 

Almost as many qualifications may be demanded fqr a perfect historian, 
indeed the Abbe Mably has enumerated as many, as Cicero stipulates for a 
perfect orator. He must be strictly impartial ; a lover of truth under all 
circumstances, and ready to declare it at all hazards : he must be deeply con 
versant with W'hatever may bring into relief tlie character of the people he is 
depicting, not merely with their laws, constitution, general resources, and all 
the other more visible parts of the machinery of government, but with the 
nicer moraLand social relations, the informing spirit which gives life to the 

' “A Chronicle of the Conquest of Gra- 2 vols. l2mo. rhiladolphia : Carey, Lea * 
,,natia. By Kray Antonio AgapWa," 1829: t^arev. 
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Avliolo, !)ut oscaiK'> tlip o.yc of a vulgar (►bserver. If lio lias to do with other 
ages and natiou.s, hcMimst transport himself into tlioiu, expatriiitiiig himself, as 
It were, from his own, in order to get the very form and piessiire of the times 
he is delineating, lie must be conscientious in his attention to geography, 
chronology, etc., an inaccuracy in which lias been fatal to more than one gooil 
philosophical history ; and, mixed up with all these diier details, he must 
display the* various powers of a novelist or dramatist, throwing his characters 
into suitable lights and sliades, disposing his scenes so as to awaken and 
lyaintain an uhtiagging interest, ana dittnsing over tlie whole that finished 
style without which liis work will only iiecome a magazine of mateiials for the 
more elegant edifices of suhso(|Uent writers, lie must he— in there is 

no end to what a perfect historian must he and do. It is hardly necessary to 
add tliat such a monster newer did and never will exist. 

But, although we eauiiot attain to perfect excellence iii this or any other 
sfieiico in tins Avorld, fou>itlerahle approaches have been made to it, ami 
diHerent individuals ha \c aiiseu at elirlcreiit ] periods, poshcssed in an cmiriout 
elegree of some of the i»riucipal qualities w'hich go to make up the aggregate 
of the chaiMctm- ue have been devTihiiig. The jieciiliai character ot these 
ejualitios will generally 1 h‘ deteimiued in llieuntcr hv ihat of the age in whieh 
he h\es. Thus, the eailiei histoiiaus of Greece and Home sought I(*ss to 
instruct than to amuscg 'riiey filled their pictures with dazzling and seduetive 
images. In their useaiclies into aiiticpiity, they weie not staithsl liy tlu‘ 
marvellous, like the more prudish (lilies of our dav, hut W(‘l('ome(l it as likely 
to stir the imaginations of thoir readers. They seldom int(‘nupted the stoiy 
by iuqiertiMeiit relhrtiou. They bestowed inhuite pains on the costume, the 
style of then lu-tory, and, in Ime, made everything .'.uhordinatc' to tin* main 
jmrpose of eoiiv eying an eh^gaut and luteicstiug Such was He- 

rodotus, such Livy, and sueli, too, the eailier ehronielers of inodeiu Buro[,e, 
wlicise ])age‘. glow ^^Jlh the luctuiesque and hrilhaut ])ag(*auts of an ago ol 
ehivalry. fhese last, as well as Herodotus, may ho said to hav(i wiilti'ii in th(‘ 
lufiiucv of their nations, when the imagiuatioii is more walhugly addri's^ed 
than tlie iiiiderstaiuliiig luvy, who wr(»te in a riper ago, lived, nevertheless, 
ni a court and a [K'notl wdicre tranquillity and ojailence disjiosed the minds of 
men to elegant l ecioatioii rather than to .severe discipline and exertion. 

As, liowever, the iian'oii advanced in yeais, or hi'cauie ojipresscfl w-ith 
ealainity, history also assumed a graver eomploxion. lancy gave way to 
reflection. TIu; mind, no longer invited to i()\(* ahnjad in (lucst of elegant and 
allni'ing pictures, was driven l>ack upon itself, sjiecniated more deeply, and 
soimht for siqiport under the external evils of life in moral and jihilosoiihical 
trutli. Description was abandoned for the study of character ; men took the 
place of events ; and the romance was eon\erted into the drama. Thus it was 
with Tacitus, who lived under those imperial monsters wdio turned Rome into 
a charnel-house, and Ids coiiqiact narratives are filled with moral and political 
axioms siilticicntly numerous to make a volume ; and, indeed, Broticr has made 
one of them in his edition of the historian. The same i)ldlo.so])hical^ spirit 
animates the page of Thucydide.s, himself one of the principal actoi’S in the 
long, disastrous struggle that terminated in the ruin of his nation. 

iTiit, notwithstanding the deeper and more comprehensive thought of these 
later writers, there was stfll a wide difference betwe 'ii the complexion given 
to InMory under their hands and tfiat which it has assumed in our time. We 
would not be understood as ileterminiiig, but simply as discriminating, their 
relative merits. Tlie Greeks and Romans lived when the world, at least wdien 
the mind, was in its comparative infancy,— when fancy and feeling w'cro mo-t 
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easily ami lovcil most to ])0 excited. They possessed a (iiier sense of heaiitv 
than tlie moderns. They were infinitely more solicitoas about tlio external 
dress, the finish, and all that makes up ihe poetry of a cemposition. Poetry, 
indeed, mingled i/i their daily pursuits as ^vell as pleasures ; it determined 
their gravest deliberations. Tlie command of their armies was given, not to 
the best gcmeral, but ofttimes to the most eloquent orator, l^oetry entered 
into their religion, and created those beautiful monuments of architecture and 
sculpture which the breath of lime has Jiot tarnished. It entered into theii^ 
philosoidiy ; and no one confessed its influence more deeply than he 'whe 
would have banished it from his rcimblic. Jt informed the souls of their 
orators, and prompted those magnificent rhapsodies which fall lifeless enough 
from the stammering tongue of the school-l)oy, but which once awaked to 
ecstasy the living populace of Athens. It entered deeply even into their 
latest history. It vva« first exhibited in the national chronicles of Tlomer. 
It lost little of its coloiiiing, though it conformed to the general laws of prosafc 
comi)Ositioi), under llerodotu.';. And it shed a pleasing grace over the sober 
pages of Thucydides and Xenophon. The mu.se, indeed, was stripped of lier 
uiiigs; she no longer made her airy exeiirsions into the fairy regions of 
romance ; hut, as she movivl along tlu‘ earth, the sweetest wild tlouers seemed 
to spring up unbidden at Im‘} feet. We woulil not be understood as imi)lying 
that (Ircciari history was ambitious of llorid or meretricious ornanient. 
Nothing could h'^ more simple than its general plan and execution ; far too 
simple, we fear, foi imitation in our day. Thus Thucydides, for oxain))le, 
distributes his liveuts most inartificially, according to tlie regular revolutions 
of the seasons ; and the rear of eveiy s(‘ction is hi ought up with the same 
eternal repetition of rroXegy ftc QovtevSldrif ^vv4ypam. 

Rut in the fictitious spi eches with which uc has illumined his narrative he has 
left tlie cluoicest specimens of Attic e1o(|uenee ; and lie elaborated his general 
diction into so high a finish tliat Demosthenes, as is well known, in the hope, 
of catching some of his rhetorical graces, thought hiin’worthy of being thrice 
trajiscribed with his own hand. 

Far ditferentlms been the general conception, as well as execulion, of histoiy 
by the moderns. In thi.s, however, it was accommodated to the exigencies of 
their situation, and, as Avith the ancients, still refleeted tlu* spirit of the age. 
If the Greeks lived in the infancy of civilization, the conteniiioraries of our day 
may he said to have reached its jirime. The same revolution has taken place 
as in the growth of an individual. The vivacity of the imagination has been 
blunted, hut reason is matin ed. The eredulitV of youth has given way to 
habits of cautious iiKpiiry, and sometimes to a phlegmatic skepticism. The 
liroductions, indeed, which first appeared in the doubtful twilight of morning 
exhibited the love of the marvellous, the light and fanciful spirit of a green 
and tender age. Rut a new order of things commenced as the stores of classical 
learning were unrolled to the eye of the scholar. The mind seemed at once to 
enter upon the rich inheritance wdiicli the sages of antiquity had been ages in 
accumulating, and to start, as it were, from the very point where they had tiu - 
niiiiated their career. Thus raised by learning and experience, it was enabled 
to take a wider view of its proper destiny,- -to understand that truth is the 
greatest good, and to discern the surest method of arriving at it. TIu* Christian 
doctrine, too, inculcated tliat the end of being was best answered by a life of 
active usefulness, and not by one of abstract contemplation, or selfish indul- 
gence, or passive fortitude, as variously taught by the various sects of antiquity, 
lienee a now standard of moral excellence was formed. Pursuits were esti- 
mated by their practical results, and the useful was prefcired to the ornamental. 
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Poetry, coiifmed to her own sphere, was no longer permitted to mingle in the 
councils of philosophy. Intellectual and physical science, instead of floating 
on vague speculation, as with the ancients, was estal)lished on careful induction 
and experiment. The orator, instead of adoming himself with the pomp and 
garniture of verse, sought only to acmiire greater dexterity [in the manago- 
inent of the true weapons of deoate. The passions were less frequently assailed, 
the reason more. A wider field was open to the historian, lie was no longer 
to concoct his narrative, if- the scene lay in a remote i>criod, from the super- 
*flcial rumours of oral tradition. Libraries were to be ransacked ; medals and 
monuments to he studied; ol).soloto manuscripts to be deciphered. Every 
assertion was to be fortified by an authority ; and the opi:u'ons of others, 
instead of being admitted on easy faith, were to be carefully collated, and the 
balance of probability struck between them. With these (lualifications of anti* 
quarian and critic, the modern historian was to combine that of the philoso- 
pher, deducing from liis mass of facts general theorems, and giving to them 
their most extended application. 

By all this process, poetry ](».st much, but philosophy gained more. The 
elegant arts sensibly declined, but the most iiiii)ortant and recondite secrets 
of nature were laid open. All those sciences which have for their object the 
happiness and improvement of the specie,s, the science of government, of 
political economy, of education -natural and experimental science— were 
carried far beyond the boundaries which they could possibly have 1‘eached 
under the ancient systems. 

Tlie peculiar forms of histc.iic writing, as it exists with the moderns, were 
not fully developed until tlie last century. It may l)e well to notice the inter- 
mediate shaj)e which it n >siimcd before it reached this period in Spain and 
Italy, but especially thi.^ latter country, the sixteenth century. The Italian 
historians of that age seem to liave combined the generalizing and reflecting 
spirit characteiidic of the moderns, with the simple and graceful forms of 
composition wind 1 have do.^ceiided to us from the ancients. Machiavelli, in 
particular, may remind us of some recent statue wdiich exhibits all tlie linea- 
ments and proportions of a contemporary, but to which the sculptor has given 
a sort of antique dignity by enveloping it in the folds of the Roman toga. No 
one of the Spanish liLstorians is to be named with him. Mariana, who eiiioys 
among them the greatest celebrity, has, it is true, given to his style, both in 
the Latin and Castilian, the elegant tran.^parency of an ancient classic ; but 
the mass of detail is not (piickcned by a single spark of philosophy or original 
reflection. Mariana was a monk, one of a community who have formed the 
most copious but in many rc^^pects the most incompetent chroniclers in the 
world, cut off as they arc from all sympathy with any portion of the species 
save their own order, and predisposed by education to admit as truth the 
grossest foi’genes of fanaticism, Avhat can their- narratives be w'orth, distorted 
thus by prejudice and credulity? I’he Aragonese writers, and Ziirita in 
particular, though far inferior as to the literary execution of their ivorks, exhibit 
a Proliant thought and a manly independence of expression far superior to 
tlm .Jesuit Mariana. 

The Italian historians of the sixteenth century, moreover, hhd the good 
fortune not only to h;jye been eye-witnesses^ but to have played prominent 
parts in tlie events wluch they commemorated. And this gives a vitality to 
Their touches which is in vain to be expected from those of a closet politician. 
This rare union of public and private excellence is delicately intimated in the 
instu'iption on Guicciardini’s monument, ne(joti tin otinm, glorioslus 
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Tlie perboiiago whom the present laws of historic composition may be 
said to have been first arranged into a regular system was Voltaire. This 
extraordinary genius, whose works have been productive of so much mingled 
good and evil, discovers in them many traces of a humane and beneficent dis- 
position. Nowhere is his invective more keenly directed than against acts of 
cruelty and oppression^ above all, of religious oppression. He lived in an 
age of crying abuses both in Church and government. Cnfortnnately, he 
employed a weapon against them whoso influence is not to be controlled by 
the most expert hand. The envenomed shaft of irony not only wounds the 
member at which it is aimed, but difliises its poison to the healthiest and 
remotest regions of the body. 

'Hie free and volatile temper of Voltaire forms a sinplar contrast with his 
resolute pertinacity of purpose. Bard, philosopher, historian, this literary 
Proteus animated every shape ivith the same mischievous spirit of philosophy. 
It never deserted him^ even in the most spoitive sallies of his fancy. It 
seasons his romances equally with his gravest pieces in the encyclopedia ; liis ^ 
familiar letters and most licentious doggerel no less than his Histories. The 
leading object of this philosophy may be defined by the single cant phrase, 
“the abolition of prejudices.' But in Voltaire prejudices were too often 
confounded with principles. 

In Jus histories, he seems ever intent on exhibiting, in the most glaring- 
colours, the manifold inconsistencies of the human race ; in showing the con- 
tradiction between profession and practice ; in contrasting the magnificence 
of the appanitiLs witli the iiupotencc of the lesults. Tlie enoiinous abuses of 
Christianity are brouglii into juxtaposition with the most meritorious features 
in other religions, and thus all are reduce i to nearly the same level. The 
credulity of one half of i lankind is set in opposition to the cunning of the 
other. The most momentous evoiils are traced to the most insignificant 
causes, and the ripest schemes of wisdom are shown to Jiave heeii bafllcd by 
tlio intervention of the most trivial accidents. Thus, the conduct of the world 
seems to be legulated by chance; the springs of human action are resolved 
into .selfishiiess ; and religion, of wliatever denomination, is only a different 
form of superstition. It is true that his satire is directed not so much against 
any particular system as the vices of that system ; but the residt left imon 
the mind is not a whit less pernicious. His philosophical romance of “Cfan- 
dide ” affords a good exemplification of his manner. Tlie tliesis of perfect 
optimism in this world at which he levels this jcu (C^sprity is manifestly 
indefensible. But then he supports his position with such an array of grpss 
and liyberbolical atrocities, without the intervention of a single palliative 
circumstance, and, withal, in such a tone of keen derision, that if any serious 
impression be left on the mind it can be no other than that of a baleful, 
ivithering skepticism. The historian rarely so far forgets his ))hiIosophy us 
to kindle into high and generous emotion the glow of patriotism, or mojal 
and religious entlmsiaMU, And hence, too, his style, though always graceful, 
and often seasoned with the sallies of a piquant wit, never rises into eloquence 
or sublimity. 

Voltaire has been frequently reproached for want of historical accuracy. 
But, if we make due allowance for the sweeping tenor of his reflections and 
for the infinite variety of his topics, we shall be slow in giving credit to this 
charge.* He was^ indeed, oftentimes misled by his inveterate Pyrrhonism ; a 
defect, when carried to the excess in which lie indulged it, almost equally fatal 

* Indeed, Hallam and Warton— the one as as the other has been in lit erary— botJj L'eu- 
diligent a labourer la the field of civil history testimony to his general veracity. 
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1o tin* InNtori.iM 'Mtli cn'.liility or sujierstitioii. Ills reseavdio« frequently led 
iiiin into (lark, un travel led re< 4 ioiis ; hut the aliment ^vlimh he imported thence 
served oidy too often to minister to his pernicious plnlosopli.v. lie resembled 
the allei^orica] aijents of Milton, paving' a way across the gulf of Chaos for the 
spirits of mischief to enter more easily ui)on tlie earth. 

Voltaire effected a no le^s sensible revolution in the structure than in the 
spirit of history. Thus, instead of following the natural consecutive order of 
events, the work ^\as distributed, on the principal of a Catulojue raisoiiue 
into sections ai ranged according to their subjects, and copious diss(!rtations 
were introduced into the body (»f the narrative. Thus, in his lilsstn stir 

etc , one chapter is devoted to letters, another to religion, a third 
to manners, and so on. And in the same way, in his ‘‘Age of Louis the 
Fourteenth,'’ he has thrown his various ilhi.strations of the policy of govern- 
ment, and of the social habits of the court, into a detached portion at the close 
of the book. 

This A\ould seem to be deviating from the natural course of things as they 
occur in the woild, where tln^ nmltifarions pursuits of pleasure and business, 
the lights and shaihiws, as it were, of life, are daily intermingled in the motley 
jiaiiorama of liiiman existence. Rut, however artiticnal this (livision, it enahleil 
tlic reader to arrive mrue expeditiously at the results, for whicli alone liistory 
is valuable, while at the sanu' time it put it in the power of the writer to convey 
with more certainty and facility his own impressions. 

Tliis system was"subse(iuentl*y so much relined upon that Montesii^uieu, in 
his “(fraiideur et Decadeiicedes Romains,” laid no farther stress on historical 
facts than as tliev furnished him ^^ith illustrations of Ids particular theorems. 
Indeed, so litth* did his work rest upon the veiacily of such facts that, althougli 
the industry of Nic'buhr, or, rather, of Beaufort, has knocked a^^ay almost all 
the foundations of (‘arly Rome, ]Montc.squieu s treatise remains as essentially 
unimpaired in credit as before. Thus tlie materials \\ hid i anciently formed 
the body of histoiy now served only as ingicdients from which its spirit was 
to be extracted. Rut this was not always the spirit of trutli. And the arbi- 
trary selection as ^vell as disjmsition of incidents which this new method 
allowed, and the ctdonring which they were receive from the author, made 
it easy to pervert them to the construction of the wildest hypotheses. 

The progress of jihilosopldeal history is particularly observable in Gimt 
Britain, where it seems to have been adhiirably suited to the grave, reflecting 
tcmiier of the pe(»jile. In the graces of narratire they have ever been unequal 
to' their Frencli neighbours. Their ancient chronicles are inferior in spirit 
and executi(m those either of France or Hpain ; and their more elaborate 
histories, down to the middle of the eight(*cntli century, could not in any way 
compete with the illustrious models of Italy. But soon after this period several 
Avriters ajipeared, exhibiting a combination of (uialities, erudition, critical 
penetration, powers of generali/(itioii, and a political sagacity unrivalled in any 
other age or country. 

The influence of the new forms of historical compasition, however, Avas here, 
as elsewhere, made too frequently subservient to party and seijtarian prejudices. 
Tory liistories and Whig histories, Protestant and Catholic histories, succes- 
sively appeared, amf* seemed to neutralize ea h other. The most venerable 
traditions Avere exploded as nursery -tales. The statues decreed by antiquity 
A\erc cast doAvn, and the characters of miscreants Avhom the general suffrage 
•)f mankind had damned to infamy— of a Dionysius, a Borgia, or a Richard 
tlie Third- Avere noAV retraced by Avliat Jovius distinguishes as ‘‘the golden 
pen’’ of the historian, until the reader, bewildered in the maze of uncertainty, 
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IS almost mxdy to join in tho exclamation of Ijonl Orford to his son, “Oli, 
(jiiote me not history, for that 1 know to l»e false I ” It is remarkable, indeed, 
tliat tlie last-mentioned monarcli, Richard the ^J^liird, whose name Ijus become 
a byword of atrocity, tlie burden of tlie Iwillad and the moral of the drama, 
should have been the subject of elaboratf' vindication by two eminent writers 
of the most op[)Osite characters, the ])rajimatical Horace Walpole and the cir- 
cumspect and conscientious Sharon Turner. The apology of the latter exhibits 
a technical precision, a severe scrutiny into the autlienticity of records, and a 
nice*, balancing of contradictory testimony, that give it all the air of a legal 
investigation. Thus history seems to be conducted on the i>rinciples ol a 
judicial process, in which the writer, assuming the functions of an advocate, 
studiously suppresses whatever may make against his own side, supports him- 
self by the strongest array of evidence which he can muster, discrcflits as far 
as jiossible that "of tho opposite party, and, bv dexterous interju-edation and 
ingenious inference, makes out the most plausiljle argument for liis client that 
th(‘ case will admit. 

Rut these, after all, are only the abuses of philosojihical history, and the 
uns(‘asona))le length of remark intoivhich we have been unuarily ledin respect 
to them may give us the apju arance of laying on them greatei’ emphasis than 
they acttially deserve. There are few writeis in any country whose judgment 
has nut been sometimes warp(‘d by nersonal prejudices. But it is to the credit 
of the prineii»al British historians* that, however they may have he(‘n occasion- 
ally under the iidluoiKH* of such human infinnity, they have condiuded their 
researches, in the main, witli ecpial integiily aind impartiality. And while 
they have enriched their writings .jvith tin* lores of a various erudition, they 
have digost(*d from these details results f the most enlarged and practical 
application. History in their hands, although it may have lost innch of the 
simplicity and grajiliic vivacity which it niaintaineil with the ancients, has 
gained miicli more in tlie amount of useful knowledge and the lessons of sound 
philosophy wliich it ineidcates. 

There is no writer wlio exhibits more distinctly the full development of the 
principles of modern history, with all its virtues and defects, Ilian (libljon. 
ilis learning was fully e(pial to his \ast subject. Tliis, commencing with 
expiring civilization in ancient Rome, continues on until the period of its final 
and ])orfect resurrection in Italy in the fifteenth century, and thus maybe 
said to furnish the lights wliich aic to guide ns tliroiigh tlie lung interval of 
darkness which divides the Old from tlie Modern world. The range of his 
subject was fully ecpial to its duration. (Joths, Huns, Tartars, and all the 
rude tribes of the North are linmght upon tho stage, togidher with the more 
cultivated natives of tlie South, thi* Orec'ks, Italians, and the intellectual 
Arab ; and, as the scene shifts from one country to another, we behold its 
]iopulation depicted with that peculiarity of j^hysiognomy and studied pro- 
priety of costume which liolong to dramatic exhibition ; for (libbon was a 
more vivacious draughtsman than most writers of his school. He was, more- 
over, deejily versed in geography, chronology, anticpiitics, verbal criticism, — 
in short, in all the sciences in any way subsidiary to his art. The (‘xtciit of 
liis subject permitted him to indulge in those elaborate disijnisitions so con- 
genial to the spirit of modern history on the most momentous and interesting 
topics, while his early studies enabled him to emhellish the drier details of his 
narrative with the charms of a liberal and elegant scholarshij). 

What, then, was wanting to this accomplished writer ? Good faitli. His 
defects were precisely of the class of which we have before beer, speaking, and 
liis most elaborate eflbrts exhibit too often the perversion of learning and 
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ingenuity to tlie vindication of preconceived hypotliescs. He cannot, indeed, 
be convicted of ipioranco or literal inaccuracy, as he has triiunphantly proved 
in his discomfiture of the unfortunate Davis. But his disingenuous mode of 
conducting the argument leads precisely to the same unfair result. Thus, in 
liis celebrated chanters on the “Progress of Christianity,” which he tells us 
Avere “ reduced by three successive revisals from a bulky volume to their present 
size,” he has oftien slurred over in the text such particulars as might reflect 
most credit on the character of the religion, or shufHed them into a note at 
the bottom of the page, while all that admits of a doubtful complexion in its 
early propagation is ostentatiously blazoned and set in contia^t to the most 
amiable features of paganism. At the same time, by a style of innuendo that 
conveys “ more than meets the car ” he has contrived, witli lago-likc duplicity, 
to breathe a taint of suspicion on the purity which he dares not openly assail. 
It would be easy to furnish examples of all this were this the place for them ; 
blit the charges have no novelty, and have been abundantly substantiated by 
others. 

It is a consequence of this skepticism in Gibbon, as Avith Voltaire, that his 
Avri tings arc nowhere warmed Avith a generous moral sentiment. The most 
sublime of all spectacles, that of tlie martyr who suffers for conscience^ sake, 
and this equally Avhethcr his crccMl be founded in truth or error, is contem- 
plated by the historian Avith the smile, oi, rather, sneer, of philosophic indiffer- 
(‘uce. This is not only bad taste, cas ho is addressing a Christian audience, 
but he thus voluntarily relinquishes one of the most poAvorfiil engines for th(' 
movement of human passion, A\hich is never so easily excited as by deeds of 
hiifteriiiLq self-devoted (itroism. 

But, although Gibbon was Avliolly defective in moral enthusiasm, his style 
is vivihed by a cei fain exliilarating gloAv that kindles a corresponding Avarmth 
in the Ijosom of his reader. This may perhai^s be traced to his egotism, or, to 
speak more liberally, to an ardent attachment to bis professional pursuits and 
to his iiicxlinguishable love of letters. This enthusiasm appears in almost 
every page of Iws gieat ivork, and enabled him to triumph over all its diHi- 
ciilties. It is ]»artir‘ularly conspicuous Avhenever he touclies upf>n Rome, ll.e 
nlma mater of science, AAb.ose adopted son lie may be said to ha' o been from 
his earliest boyhood. Whenev'er he contemplates her fallen 'mtunes, he 
mourns over her A\ith the fond .'•olicitudc that might become an ancient 
Homan ; and Avhen he depicts her pristine glories, dimly seen through the 
mist of so many centuries, he does it Avith such vivid accuracy of conception 
that the reader^ like the traveller who Avanders through the excavations of 
Pompeii, seems to be gazing on the original forms and brilliant colours of 
antiquity. 

To Gibbon’s egotism— in its most literal sense, to liLs personal vanity — may 
be traced some of the peculiar defects for Avhich nis style is conspicuous. The 
“historian of the Decline and Fall” too rarely forgets his oAvn importance in 
tliat of his subject. The consequence AA^hich he attaches to his personal 
labours is shoAvn in a bloated dignity of expression and an ostentation of 
ornament that contrast whirisically enough with the trifling topics and com- 
monplace thoughts on^hich, in the course of his lorig work, they are occasion- 
ally employed. He nowhere moves along with the epsy fre^om of nature, but 
seems to leap, as it were, from triad to triad by a succession of strained, con- 
vulsive efforts. He affected, as he tells ns, the light, festive raillery of Voltaire ; 
but his cumbrous imitation of the mercurial Frenchman may remind one, to 
make use of a hpmely sfnifle, of the ass in iEsop’s fable, who frisked upon his 
master in imitation 'of the sportive gambols of the s^niel. The first- two 
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octavo voliuiios of Gibbon's liistorj were written in a comparatively mOflef.t 
and unaffected manner, for he was then nnceitain of the public favoui* ; and, 
indeed, his style w^as exceedin^jly commended by the most competent unities of 
that day, as Hume, Joseph Warton, and others, as is abundantly shown in 
their correspondence ; but when he had tasted the sweets of popular applause, 
and had been crowned as the historian of the day, his increased consequence 
becomes at once visible in the assumed stateliness and magnificence of his 
bearing. ]3ut even after this period, whenever the subject is suited to his 
style, and when his phlegmatic temper is wai-med by those generous emotions 
of which, as we have said, it was sometimes susceptible, he exhibits his ideas 
in the most splendid and imiiosing forms of which the English language is 
capable. 

The most eminent illustrations of the system Of histoi-ical ivriting, which we 
have been discussing, that have appeared in England in tlic present centuiy, 
arc the works of Mr. Ilallam, in which the author, discarding most of the 
circumstances that go to make up mere narrative, (Midcavonrs to fix the atten- 
tion of the reader on the more important features of constitiilional polity, 
employing his wide range of materials in strict subordination to this purpose. 

But, while history has thus l>ecn condiictcd on nearly the same principles in 
England for the last century, a neiv path has been sti iick out in Emnce, or, 
rather, an attempt has lately Ix en made there to retrace the old one. M. de 
Baninte, no le.ss estimable as a literary critic than as a historian, in thr* pre- 
liminary remarks to his “Ilistoire des Duos de Bourgogne,’' considers the 
draughts of muderni^ompilers as altogether wanting in the vivacity and fresh- 
ness of their originals. They tell the reader how he should feel, instead of 
making him do so. They give him their owu' results, instead of enabling him, 
by a fair delineation of incidents, to forn. his owm. And while the earlv 
chroniclers, in spite of their unfmaned and obsolete idiom, arc still read ^^itb 
delight, the narratives of the former are too often dry, languid, and uninte- 
resting. lie proposes, therefore, by a close adherence to liis originals, to 
extract, as it ivere, the spirit of their works, without a-ny^ aliectation, however, 
of their anticpiated phraseology, and to exhibit as vivid and veracious a por- 
traiture as possible of the times he is delineating, unbroken by any discussions 
or reflections of bis own. The result has been a work in eleven octavo vohuues, 
which, notwithstanding its bulk, has already passed into four editions. 

The two last productions of our countryman Air. Irving undoubtedly fall 
within the class of narrative history. To this he seems peculiarly suited by 
his genius, his fine perception of moral and natural beauty, his power of dis- 
criminating the most delicate shades of character and of unfolding a series of 
events so as to maintain a lively interest in the reader, and a lacte/i uhertas 
of expression which can impart a living eloquence even to the most common- 
place sentiments. Tlail the “ Life of Columbus” been written by a historian 
of the other school of which wo have been speaking, he would have enlarged 
with greater circumstantiality on the system adopted by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella for the administration of their colonies amd for the regulation of tmde ; 
nor would he have neglected to descant on a topic— worn somewhat thread- 
bare, it must be ownea— so momentous as the moral and political consequences 
of the discovery of America ; neither would such a writer, in an account of the 
conquest of Granada, have omitted to collect such particulars as might throw* 
light on the genius, social institutions, and civil polity of the Spanish Arabs. 
But all these particulars, however pertinent to a philosophical history^ would 
have been entirely out of keeping in Mr. Irving's, and might have produced a 
disagreeable discordance in tlie gcnml harmony of his plan. 
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Mr. Irvin" lias seldom selected a subject better Niiited to his pCciilkl* Mwers 
than the coiKpiest of Granada. Indeed, it would liardly have beeii possible 
for one of his wann sensibilities to lin|?er .‘■o lon^ anioii^ the remains of Moorish 
magnificence with which Spain is covered, without lieing interested in the 
fortunes of a people whose memory has almost j^assed into oblivion, but'\^ho 
once preserved the “ sacred flame” when it had become extinct in eveiy (iorner 
of Christendom, and whose influence is still visible on the intellectuaf Sulture 
of Modern Kuroi»e. It has been found no easy matter, however, to compile a 
satisfactory and authentic account of tne Arabians, notwithstanding Unit the 
number of their historians, cited by i>‘Herbelot and Casiri, ^voldd appear to 
exceed that of any European nation. The despotic governments of the P]ast 
have never been found propitious to that independence of opinion So essential 
to historical composition : “ ubi sentire (pia? velis, et quH? sentias dicere licet.” 
And Ihoir copious compilations, prolific in frivolous and barren detail, arc too 
often wholly destitute of the .sap and vitality of history. 

The social and moral instituLions of Arabian Spain experienced a consider- 
able modification from her long intercourse with the Europeans, and she offers 
a nobler fiefd of research foi tlie chronicler than is to he found in any other 
country of the Moslem. Notwithstanding this, the Castilian scholars, iinfil td 
late, have done little towards elucidating the national aiiti'|iiities of theii 
Saracen brethren ; and onr most copious notices of their political history, until 
tlie recent posthumous j)uhhcatiuu of Conde, have been drawn from the ex- 
tracts which Oardoniu* tninshatcd from the Arabic* Manuscripts in the 
Iloyal Library at Paris.^ ^ 

The most interesting periods of the Saracen dominioao'n Spain are that 
embraced hy the ciupin' of the Omeyadcs of Cordova, betv/ecn the years Trsl 
and 1030, and that of the kingdom of (Jranada, extending from the npddlfe of 
the thirteenth to tlie close of the fifteenth century. The intervening -pofiod 
of their existence in the Peninsula offers only a spectacle of inextricable 
anarchy. The first of those periods was that in which the Arabs attained 
their meridian of opulence and power, and in wdiich their geiieral illumination 
affords a striking contrast with the deep barbiirism of the rest of Europe ; but 
it was that, too, in wiiich their character, having been but little affected by 
contact with the Spaniards, retained most of its original Asiatic peculiarities. 
This has never been regarded, therefore, by European scholars as a period of 
greatest interest in their history, nor has it ever, .so far as w'e are aware^ becli 
selected for the piiri) 0 .ses of romantic fiction. But wiien their territoiies 
became reduced wdthin the limits of Granada, the .Moors had insensibly sub- 
mitted to the superior iiiHueuces of their Christian neighbours. Their story, 
at this time, abounds in passages of uncommon beauty and interest. Then- 
wars were marked by feats of personal prowess and romantic adventure, wliilc 
the intervals of peace were abandoned to all the license of luxurious revelry. 
Their character, therefore, blending the various peculiarities of Oriental aiul 
Europeaji civilization, offers a rich study for the poet and the novelist. As 
such, it has been liberally employed by the Spaniards, and has not been 
iilto^etlier neglected by the w-iiters of other nations. Thus, Florian, whos 
sentiments, as well as his st>le, seem to be always tioimderiiig midway between 
the regions of prose amf poetry, has made out of ,.he story of this people his 

' [Since this article was written, the defi- has enabled him to rectify many of the errors 

<iencj noticed in the text lias been supplied of his'Iaborioua predfCPbsors, and whose pro- 

by the translation into Kriglish of Al-Mak* found Oriental learning p beds a flood ef lii^iit 

karf’K “Mohammedan Dynasties,” wiili co- on both the tivil and literary history of the 

T»ions notes and illiist|-ation8 by Don Pofloual Spanish Arabs.] 
de •iayiiijro'*, a ‘'diolur wlidse acute ciitk Dm 
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populwr romance of “GoiisaJvo of Cordova.” It also forms the burden of an 
Italian epic,' entitled “II Conquista di Granata.” by Girolamo Gratiani, a 
Florentine, - nlucli lauded by his countrymen. The ground, however, before 
the appwa^^nce of Mr. Irving, had not been occupied by any writer of emi^nce 
in theTBnglish lan^age for the purposes either of romance or history. ^ 

The cqiiftiuest of Granada, to which Mr. [rving has confined himself, so 
i ctissiiiltrous to the Moors, was one of the most brilliant achievements in the 
ino.*}t blilliant period of Spanisli history. Nothing is more usual than over- 
commendations oi antiquity,— the “good old times "whose harsher 
features, like those of a rugged landscane, lose all their asperity in the djsUiuce. 
But tl^ period of which we are speaking, embracing the reigns of Ferdinand 
and IsabeHa, at the close of tlie fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
turies, was undoubtedly that in which the {i^jianish nation displayed the Lilness 
of* its moral and physical energies, when, escaping from the license of a youth- 
ful age, it seems to have reached tlie prime of manho(xl and the perfect 
development of those faculties whose overstrained exertions w'ero soon to ])o 
followed by exhaustion and |)romature decrepitude. 

The remnant of Spaniards wlio, letreating to the mountains of the nortli, 
e^ped the overwhelming in iiidati(Ui of tlie Saracens at the beginning of the 
eighth century, oontimieil to cheri'-li the free instilUtions of their Gothic 
ancestors. The “Fuero Ju/go,” the ancient Visi-Gothic code, was still re- 
ijained by the people of Castile and Leon, and may be said to form tlu' basis 
of all their subsequent legislation, wJiile in Aragon tlie dissolution of the 
primitive monarcliy ojamed the way for even moie liberal and equitable forms 
of government. The independence of character thus fostered by the peculiar 
Cdiistitutions of these petty .states was s< id farther promoted ]‘»y tlie circum- 
Steifces of their situat’oii. Their uninterrupted Avars witli the infidel- the 
^ neces.sity of winning hack from him, inch by inch, a> it were, the conquered 
soil— required the active co-operation of every class of the community, and 
gave to the mass of tlie [leople an iiitre[>idily, a iiorsoiial consequence, and an 
extent of immunities, .such as Avere not enjoyed by them in any other country 
.of Europe. The free cities aciiuired considerable tracts of i)io iccomiuered 
territory, Avitli rights of juri.sdictioii over them, and .sent their rejiresentativcs 
to Cortes, near a century befoie a similar jirivilege was conceded to them in 
England. Even the jieasantry, .so degraded, at this period, throiiglmiit the 
rest of Europe, a.s.sumed under this slate of things a con.scious dignity and 
importance, Avhich arc visible in their manners at this day ; and it was in^tlus 
- class, during the late French invasions, that tlie fire of ancient patiiotisin 
revived Avitli greatest force, Avhen it seemed almost extinct in the breasts of 
, the degenerate nobles. 

The religious feeling Avliich mingled in their A\'ars AAith tlie infidels gave to 
'their characters a tinge of lofty enthusiasm; and the irregular naliiK* of tlii.s 
warfare suggested iilmndaiit topics for tliat pojiular minstrelsy Avhieli acts so 
powerfully on the pas.sion.s of a people. The “Poem of thv Gid," Avliicli 
appeared, according to Sanchez, before the middle of the twelfth century, 
contributed in no slight degree, by calling up the most inspiring national 

f jollections, to keep alive the generous gloAV of patriotism. Tin’s infiueiicc is 
t imaginary, neeren pronounces the “ poems of Homer to have been the 
principal bond which united the Grecian .states ; " and every one knows the 
influence excrci.sed over the Hcottish peasantry by the Border minstrelsy. 
Many anecdotes might he ouoted to show the veneration universally enter- 
tained by the Si)aniard.s, broKcn, as tlicy Avere, into as many discordant states 
kS ever sAvarmeu over Greece, for tbeir favourite hero of romance and historj'. 
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Ainotiff others, Mariana relates one of a king of Navarre, who^ making an 
incursion into Castile about a century after the warrior’s death, was carrying 
off a rich booty, when he was met by an abbot of a neighbouring convent 
witli his monks, bearing aloft the standard of the Cid, who implored him to 
restore the plunder to the inhabitants from whom he had ravished it. And 
tlie monarch, moved by the sight of the sacred relic, after complying with his 
re(|iicst, escorted back the banner in solemn procession with his whole army 
to the place of its deposit. 

But, while all these circumstances conspired to give an uncommon elevation 
to the character of the ancient Spa|jard, even of the humblest rank, and 
while the prerogative of the monarch was more precisely as well as narrowly 
defined than in most of the other nations of Christendom, the aristocracy of 
the country was insensibly extending its privileges, and laying the foundation 
of a power that eventually overshadowed the throne and well-nigh subverted 
the liberties of the state. In addition to the usual enormous immunities 
claimed by this order in feudal governments (although there is no reason to 
believe that the system of femlal tenure obtained in Castile, as it certainly did 
in Aragon), they enjoyed a constitutional privilege of withdrawing their alle- 
giance from their sovereign on sending him a formal notice of such renunciation, 
and the sovereign, on his part, was obliged to provide for the security of their 
estates and families so long as they might choose to continue in such overt 
rebellion. These anarchical provisions in their constitution did not remain a 
dead letter, and repeated examples of their pernicious application are enu- 
merated both by the historians of Aragon and Castile. The long minorities 
with which the latter country was afflicted, moreover, contributed still farther 
to swell the overgrown power of the privileged orders; and the violent 
revolution which, in 18d8, placed the house of Trastamarre upon the throne, by 
impairing the rovennes, and consequently the authority of the crown, opened 
the way for tlic wild uproar which reigned throughout the kingdom during the 
succeeding century. Alon.so de Palencia, a contemporary cnroniclcr, (fivells 
with melancholy minuteness on the calamities of this unhappy period, when 
the whole country was split into factions of the nobles, the monarch openly 
contemned, the cominons trodden in the dust, the court become a brothel, the 
treasury bankrupt, public faith a jest, and private morals too loose and 
audacious to court even the veil of hypocrisy. 

The wise administration of Ferdinand and Isabella could alone have saved 
the state in this hour of peril. It effected, indeed, a change on the face of 
things as magical as that produced by the wand of an enchanter in some 
Eastern tale. Their reign wears a more glorious aspect from its contrast with 
the turbulent peiiod which precefled it, as the landscape glows with redoubled 
brilliancy when the sunshine has scattered the tempest. We shall briefly 
notice some of the features of the policy by which they effected this dian'pe. 

They obtained from the Cortes an act for the resumption of the improvident 
grants made by their predecessor, by which means an immense accession of 
revenue, which had been squandered upon unworthy favourites, was brought 
back to the royal treasury. They compelled many ol the nobilitj to resign, in 
favour of the crown, such of its possessions ^s they bad acquired, by force, 
fraud, or intrigue, duriffg the late season of anarchy. The son eff that gallant 
Marquis Duke of Cadiy^ for instance, with Whom the reader has become so 
famiuar in Mr. Irving’s Chronicle, was stripped of his patrimony of Cadiz and 
<x)nipelled to exchange it for the humbler territory of Arcos, from whence the 
family henceforth derived their title. By all these expedients the revenues of 
the state at the 'demise of Isabella, were increased twelvefold beyond what'' 
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the^r had been at the time of her accession. They reorganized the ancient 
institution of the “ Hfermandad/’ — a very different association, under their 
hands, from the “Holy Brotherhood” which we meet with in Gil Bias. 
Every hundred householders were obliged to equip and maintain a horseman at 
their joint expense ; hnd this corps furnished a vigilant police in dvil dmer< 
gencies and an effectual aid in war. It was found, moreover, of especial 
service in suppressing the insurrections and disorders of the nobility. They 
were particularly solicitous to abolish the right and usage of private war 
claimed by this haughty order, compelling them on all occasions to refer their 
disputes to the constituted tribunals of’justice. But it was a capital feature 
in the policy of the Catholic sovereigns to counterbalance the authority of the 
aristocracy by exalting, as far as prudent, that of the commons. In the 
various convocations of the national legislature, or Cortes, in this reign, no 
instance occurs of anv city liaving lost its prescriptive right of furnishing 
representatives, as had frequently happened under preceding monarchs, who, 
from negligence or policy, had oinittea to summon them. 

But it would be tedious to go into all the details of the system employed by 
Ferdinand and Isabella for the regeneration of the decayed fabric of govern- 
ment ; of their wholesome regulations for the encouragement of industry ; of 
their organizAtion of a national militia and an eflicient marine ; of tlio severe 
decorum which they introduced within the corrupt precincts of the court ; of the 
temporary economy by which they controlled tlie public expenditures, and of 
the munificent patronage which they, or, rather, their almoner on this occa- 
sion, that most enlightened of bigots, C’ardinal Aimones, dispensed to science 
and letters. In short, their sagaciou- provisions were not merely remedial of 
former abuses, but were intended to call forth all the latent energies of the 
8paijish character, and, with these excellent materials, to erect a constitution 
of government which should secure to the nation tranquillity at home, and 
cn^le it to go forward in it^ ambitious career of discovery aniconque&t. 

The results were certainly equal to the wisdom of the preparations. The 
first of the series of brilliant enterprises was the conquest or the Moorish king- 
dom of Granada,— those rich and lovely legions of the Peninsuli^ the last 
retreat of the infidel, and which he had held for nearly eight centuries. This, 
together with the subsequent occupation of Navarre by the crafty Ferdinand, 
consolidated the various principalities of Spain into one monarchy, and, by 
extending its boundaries m the Peninsula to their present dimensions, raised 
it from a subordinate situation to the first cla.ss of European powers. The . 
Italian wai-s, under the conduct of the “ Great Captain,” secured to Spain the ’ 
more specious but less useful acquisition of Naples, and formed that invincible 
infantry which enabled Charles the Fifth to dictate law.s to Europe for nearly 
half a century. And, lastly, as if the Old World could not afford a theatre 
sufficiently vast for their ambition, Columbus gave a New World to Castile and 
Leon. 

Such was the attitude assumed by the nation under the Catholic kings, as 
they were called. It was the season of hope and youthful enterprise, when 
the nation seemed to be renewing its ancient energies and to prepare like a 
giant to run its course. The modern Spaniard who casts his eye over the long 
interval that has since elapsed, during the first half of which the nation seemed 
to waste itself on schemes of mad ambition or fierce fanaticism, and in the 
latter half £o sink into a state of paralytic torpor,— the Spaniard, we say, who 
casts a melancholy glafice over this dreary interval will turn with satismetion 
to the close of the fifteenth century as the most glorious epoch in the annals 
of his country. This is the period to which Mr. Irving has introduced us in 
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his late work. And if his portraiture of the Castilian of that day wears some- 
what of a romantic and, it may be, incredible aspect to those who contrast it 
with the present, they must remember that he is only reviving the tints which 
had faded on the e^invas of history. But it is time that we should return from 
this long digression, into winch we have boon led by the desire of exhibiting 
in stronger relief some iicculiarities in the situation and spirit of the nation at 
the period from which Mr. Irving has selected the materials of his last, indeed, 
liis last two publications. 

Our author, in his “ Chronicle of Granada,” has been but slightly indebted 
to Arabic authorities. Neither Conde nor Cardonne has expeic^ed'more than 
fifty or sixty pages on this humiliating topic ; but ample amends have been 
ortered in the copious proli.xity of the Castilisgi v^riters. The Spaniards can 
boast a succession of chronicles from the period of the great Saracen invasion. 
Those of a more early date, compiled in mde Latin, are sufficiently meagre 
and unsatisfactory ; but fioiii the middle of the thirteenth century the stream 
of history runs full and clear, and their chronicles, composed in the vernacular, 
exhibit a richness and picturesque vai iety of incident that gave tlieui inesti- 
mable value as a body of genuine historical documents. Tlic reigns of Ferdinand 
and Isabella were particularly fruitful in these .sources of information. History 
then, like most of the other dej>artments of literature, scemetl to be in a state 
of transition, when the fashions of its more antinuated costume began tii 
mingle insensibly with the peculiarities of the moiiern ; Avhen, in short, the 
garrulous gra('es of naiTution were begin nmg to be tempered by the tone of 
grave and philosophical reflection. 

We will biietly imticc a few of the eminent sources from which Mr. Irving 
has drawn his account of the “ Com^ueftt of Granada.” The first of these is 
the Epistles of Peter Maityr, an Italian who, having passed over with 

the Spanish ambassador into Spain, and being iiilroduecd into the court of 
Isjibella, was ^ynploycd by Ikm* in some important embassies. He was per- 
sonally present at several campaigns of this Avar. In his “ Letters ” he ocai- 
sionally smiles at the caprice which had led him to exchange the pen for the 
sword, Avhile his sjierulations on tlie events passing before him, being those of 
a scholar rather than of a soldier, afford in their moral complexion a pleasing 
contrast to the dreary details of blood and Jiattle. Another autliority is the 
Ohroniclo of Bernahlez, a Avorthy ecclesiastic of that period, Avhose liulky 
manuscript, like that of many a lictter Avriter, lies still engulfed in the du.st of 
some Spanish lilirary, having never been admitted to the honours of the press. 
Copies of it, however, are freely circulated. It is one of those good-natured, 
gossiping memorials of an antique age, abounding equally in curious and 
commonplace inr'ident, tolrl in a AA^iy siifiicienriy prolix, but not without con- 
siderable interest. The testimony of this Avriter is of particular value, more- 
over, on this occasion, from the proximity ot his residence in Andalusia to 
those scenes which Avere the seat of the Avar. His style overfloAvs with that 
religious loyalty with Avhich Mr. Irving has liberally seasoned the effusions of 
Fra Antonio Agapida. Hernando del Jrulgar, another contenipomry historian, 
was the secretary and couiiNcllor of their Catholic majesties, and appointed by 
them to the post of nat;|onal chronicler, an ofiice familiar both to the courts of 
Castile and Aragon, in which latter country, especially, it has been occupied 
by some of its most distinguished historians. Pulgaris long residence at court, 
his practical acquaintance Avith affairs, and, above all, the access which he 
obtained, by means of his official station, to the best sources of information, 
have enabled him to make his work a rich repository of facts relating to the 
general resources of government, the policy of its admiiiLstration, and, more 
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particuJarJy, the conduct of the military operations in the closing; war of 
Granada, of which he was himself an eye-witness. In addition to these writers, 
this period has been illumined by the labours of the most celebrated historians 
of Castile and Aragon, Mariana andZurita, both of whom conclude iheir narra- 
tives with it, the Jast expanding the biography of Ferdinand alone into two 
volumes folio. Besides these, Mr. Irving has derived collateral lights from 
many sources of interior celebrity but not less unsuspicious credit. No that, 
in conclusion, notwithstanding a certain dramatic colouring which Fra 
Agapida’s “ Cnronicle ” occasionally wears, and notwithstanding the romantic 
forms of a style which, to borrow the language of Cicero, seems “ to flow, as it 
were, from the very lips of the Muse.s,” we may honestly recommend it as sub- 
stantially an authentic record of one of the most interesting and, as far as 
English scholars are concerned, one of the most uutraveUed portions of 
Npanish history. 


ni<]RVANTES.* 


(July, is‘$7.) 

The publication, in this country, of an important Spanish classic in the 
original, \\ith a valuable comment y, is an event of some moment in our 
literary annals, and indicates a familiarity, rapidly increasing, with the beau- 
tiful literature to wliicli it belong.s. It may be received as an omen favourable 
to the cause of modern literature in general, tlie study of which, in all its 
varieties, may be urged on substantially the same f^rounds. The growing 
importance attached to this branch of education is visible in other countries 
(pnte as much as in our own. It is the natural, or, rather, necessary result of 
the changes which have taken place in the .social relations of man in this 
revolutionary age. Formerly a nation, pent up within its own barriers, knew 
less of its neighbours than we now know of what is going on in Niamor Japan. 
A river, a chain of mountains, an imaginary line, even, parted them as far 
asunder as if oceans had rolled between. To speak correctly, it was their 
impel feet civilization, their ignorance of the means and the subjects of 
communication, whicli thus kept them asunder. Now, on the contrary, a 
change in the domestic institutions of one country can hardly be effected 
without a corresponding a.i^ilation in those of its neighbours. A treaty of 
alliance can scarcely he adjusted without the intervention of a general 
Gongress. The sword cannot be unsheathed in one part of Ohri.stendom 
without thousands leaping from their scabbards in every other. The whole 
system is bound together by as nice sympathies as if animated by a common 
pulse, and the remotest countries of Europe arc brought into contiguity as 
intimate os wore in ancient times the provinces of a single monarcliy. 


* “ El fngeniosn Hidalgo Don Quijole de 
la Mancha^ conipiiesto por Miguel tic* Ccr- 
vaniefl Saavedra. ueva fklicion cldaica, ilus- 
trada con Notas historlcas, graiuaticaka y 
criticoR, por la Academia ERpaiiola, sua In- 
^dividuos de Numero Pelllcer. Arneta. y Clc- 


nieiirin Eumondada y correglda por Fran- 
CI6CO SalGH, A.M., ilnatructor de Frances y 
PlspaQol en la Univeraidad de Harvard, en 
Gaiubrigia, Estado de Massachusetts, Norte 
AiiiOrica," 2 vole. 1 2mo, Boston, 1836. 
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This intimate association has been prodigiously increased of late years by 
the unprecedented discoveries which science has made for facilitating inter- 
communication. The inhabitants of Great Britain, that “ ultima Thule’’ of 
the ancients, can now run down to the extremity of Italy in less time than 
it took Horace to go from Rome to Brundusium. A steamboat of fashionable 
tourists will touch at all the places of note in the Iliad and Odyssey in fewer 
weeks than it would have cost years to an ancient Argonaut or a crusader of 
the Middle Ages. Everyone, of course, travels, and almost every capital and 
noted watering-place on the Continent swarms with its thousands, and Paris 
with its tens of thousands, of itinerant cockneys, many of whom, perhaps 
have not wandered beyond the sound of Bow bells in their own little island. 

Kew of these adventurers are so dull nz not to be quickened into something 
like curiosity respecting the language and in||l;itutions ol the strange people 
among whom they are thrown, while tho bett^ sort and more intelligent are 
led to study moro carefully the new forms, whether in arts or letters, un<ler 
which human genius is unveiled to them. 

The effect of all this is especially visible in the reforms introduced into the 
modern systems of education. In both the universities recently established 
in London, the apparatus for instruction, instead of being limited to the 
ancient tongues, is extended to the whole circle of modern literature; and 
the editorial labours of many of the professors show that they do not sleep 
on their posts. Periodicals, under the management of the ablest writers 
furnish valuable contributions of foreign criticism and intelligence; ana 
regiilar histories of the various Continental literatures, a department in 
which the English are singularly barren, are understood to be now in actiml 
preparation. 

But, although barren of literary, the English have made important contri- 
butions tq the political history of the Continental nations. That of Spain 
has employed some of their best writers, who, it must be admitted, however, 
have confined themselves so far to the foreign relations ot the country as to 
liave left the domestic in comparative obscurity. Thus, Robertson’s great 
work is quite as much the history of Europe as of Spain under Charles the 
Fifth ; and Watson’s “ Reign of Philip the Second ” might with equal pro- 
priety be styled “The War of the Netherlands/’ which is its principal burden. 

A few works recently published in the United States have shed far more 
light on the interior or^nization and intellectual culture of the Spanish 
nation. Such, for example, are the writings of Irving, whose gorgeous colour- 
ing reflects so clearly the chivalrous splendours of the fifteenth century, and 
the travels of Lieutenant Slidell, presenting sketches equally animated of the 
social aspect of that most picturesque of all lands in the present century. In 
Mr. Cushings “Reminiscences of Spain” we find, mingled with much cha- 
racteristic fiction, some very laborious inquiries into curious and recondite 
points of history. In the purely literary department. Mr. Ticknoris bqautifiii 
lectures before the classes of Harvard University, still in manuscrip|/, embrace 
a far more extensive range of criticism than is to be found in anV Spanish 
work, and display, at the same time, a degree of thoroughness and research 
which the comparative paucity of materials will compel us to look for in vain 
in Bouterwek or Sismondi. Mr. Ticknor’s succ^sor, Professor Longfellow, 
favourably known by» other compositions, has enriched our language with a 
noble version of the ^Coplas deManrique,’* the finest ge^beyona all com- 
parison, in the Castilian verse of the fifteenth eentuir. We have also read 
with pleasure a clever translation of Quevedo’s “Visions,” no very easy 
achievement, by Mr. Elliot, of Philadelphia ; though the translator is wron^ 
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in supposing his the first English version. The first is as old as Queen 
Anne^s time, and was made by the famous Sir Roger L’Estrange. To close the 
account, Mr. Sales, the venerable instructor in Harvard College, has now 
given, for the first time in the Now World, an elaborate edition of the prince 
of Castilian classics, in a form which may claim, to a certain extent, the merit 
of originality. 

We shall pos^one the few remarks we have to make on this edition to the 
close of our article ; in the mean time we propose, not to give the life of Cer- 
vantes, but to notice such points as are at least familiar in his literary history, 
and especially in regard to the composition and publication of his grkit work, 
the Don Quixote; a work which, from its wide and long-established popularity, 
may be said to constitute part of the literature not merely of Spain, but of 
every country in Europe. ♦ 

The ago of Cervantes was that of Philip the Second, when the Spanish 
monarchy, declining somewhat from its palmy state, was still making extra- 
ordinary efforts to maintain, and even to extend, its already overgrown empire. 
Its navies were on every sea, and its armies in every quarter of the Old World 
and in the New. Arms was the only profession worthy of a gentleman ; and 
there was scarcely a wiiter of any eminence — certainly no bard — of the age, 
whoj^ if he were not in o/ders, had not borne arms, at some period, in the service 
of his country. Cervantes, who, though poor, was born of an ancient family 
<it must go hard with a Castilian who cannot make out a pedigree for himself), 
had a full measure of this chivalrous spirit, and during the first half of his life 
wc find him in the midst of all the ^torIny and disastrous scenes of the iron 
trade of war. His love of the military prbf<‘Shion, even after the loss of his 
hand, or of the use of it, for it is nneertaiu which, is sufficient proof of his 
adventurous spirit. In the course of his checkered career he visited the 
principal countries in the Mediterranean, and ))assed five years in melancholy , 
captivity at Algiers. The time not lost, however, which furnished hi's 
keen eye with those globing pictures of Moslem luxury and magnificence- 
■ with which he has enriched his pages. After a life of unprecedented hardship, 
he returned to his own countrjr, covered with laurels and scars, with very 
little money in his pocket, but with plenty of that experience which, regarding 
him as a novelist, migiit be considered his stock in tiudc. 

The poet may draw from the depths of his own fancy ; the scholai’, from his 
library ; but the proper study of the dramatic writer, whether in verse or in 

E rose, is man, — man as lie exists in society. He who w’ould faitlifully depict 
uman character cannot study it too nearly and variously. He must sit down, 
like Ecott, bjr the fireside of the peasant and listen to the “ aiild wife’s ” tale ; 
he must preside, with Fielding, at a petty justice sessions, or share with some 
Squire Western in the glorious hazards of a fox-hunt : he must, like Smollett 
and Cooper, study the mysteries of the deep, and mingfo on the stormy element 
itself with the singular beings whose destinies he is to describe ; or. like Cer- 
vantes, he must wander among other races and in other climes, iicfore his^ 
pencil can give those chameleon touches which reflect the shifting, many- 
coloured hues of actual life. He may, indeed, like Rousseau, if it were possible 
to imagine another Rousseau, turn his thoughts inward, and draw from the 
depthji of his own soul ; but be would see there only his own individual passionsi 
ana prejudices, and the portraits he might sketch, however various in subordi- 
nate details, would be, in tlieir characteristic features, only the reproduction 
of himself. He might, in short, be a poet, a philosopher, but not a painter of 
life and manners. 

• Cervantes had ample means for pursuing the stud> of human character, 
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tifter his return to Snain, in tlie active life which oiifraged him in various parts 
of the coiintry. In Andalusia lie might have found the models of the sprightly 
wit and delic-ate irony with which he has seasoned his fictions ; in Seville, ili 
])articular, he was brought in contact with tlie try of small sharpers and jiick- 
poekets who make so respectable a figure in his picaresco novels ; and in La 
iMancha he not only found the geography of his Don (Quixote, but that whim- 
sical (ioiitrast of pride arul poverty in the natives, which has fuimshed the 
outlines of many a broad caricature to the comic writers of Hjiain. 

During all this while he had made himself known only by his pastoral 
fiction, the “(Jalatea,” a beautiful specimen of an insipid class, which, with all 
its litoiary merits, aft'orded no scope for the power of depicting human cha- 
racter, which he possessed, perhaps, unknown to himself. Tie wrote, also, a 
good number of plays, all ut wliicm, except two, and these recovered only at 
the close of the last century, have perLshed. One of these, “ The Siege of 
Numautia,” displays that truth of drawiiig aud strength of colour which mark 
the consummate artist. It was jmt until he had reached his fifty-seventh year 
that he com]jlole»l the First Part of Ids great w'ork, the Don Quixote. The 
most celebrated novels, unlike most works of imagination, seem to have been 
the production of the latei period of life. Fielding Ava« l:)etw'een forty and 
fifty when he Avrote Tom Jones;” Richardson was sixty, or very near it, 
Avhen he wrote “Clarissa;” and Scott was some years o\er forty when he 
])egan the series of the Waverley novels. The Avorld, the school of the novelist, 
cannot be run through like the terms of a university, and the knowledge of its 
manifold varieties must he the result of long and diligiuit training. 

The First Part of the (Quixote was begun, as the author tells us, in a prison, 
to which he had been hi ought, not by erime or debt, hut by some ofience, 
])rohahly, to the Avorthy people of La Mancha. Jt is not the only Avork of 
genius A\ Inch has struggled into being in such unfavourable quarters. The 
“Pilgri»ii’s Progr<‘.s,” tin* most popular, probably, of English fictions, Avas 
conijiosed under similar circumstances. Hut Ave doubt if such brilliant fancies 
and such fiasbes of humour ever lighted up the Avails of the prison-house 
before the time of Cervantes. 

The First J'art of the Don Quixote Avas given to the public in IGOo. Cer- 
vantes, when the time arrived for laiiiicliing liis satire against the old, deej)- 
rooted prejudices of his countrymen, probably regarded it, as avoII ho might, as 
little less rash than his own hero's tilt against the Avindmills. He sought, 
accordingly, to shield himself under the cover of a powerful name, and askea 
leave to dedicate the hook to a Castilian grandee, the Duke de Hejar. The 
duke, it is said, Avhetlicr ignorant of the design or doubting the success of the 
work, would havi- <teclined, but Cervantes urged him first to peruse a single 
chapter. The audience suriimoned to sit in judgment Avero so delighted with 
the first pages that they would not abandon the novel till they had heard the 
wh(>l(‘ of it. The duke, of course, Avithout farther hesitation, condescended to 
allow his name to he inserted in this passport to immortality. 

There is nothirur very improbable in the story. It reminds one of a similar 
experiment by Rt. Pierro, AAdio submitted his manuscript of “ Paul and Vir- 
ginia” to a circle of French liUe'rateurSy Monsieur and Madame Necker, the 
Abbe Galiani, Thomas,^ Buffon, and some others, all wits of the first water in 
the metropolis. Hear the result, in the AA^ords of ids biographer, or, rather, his 
agreeable translator : ‘‘At first the author Avas heard iu silence ; by degrees 
the attention grew' languid ; they began to whisper, to gape, and listened no 
hmger. M. de Bnfloii look('d at his Avatch, and called for his horses ; those 
near the door slipped out ; Thomas went to sleep ; M. Necker laughed to see*^ 
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the ladies weep ; and the ladies, ashamed of their tears, did not dare to con- 
fess that they had been interested. The reading being finished, nothing was 
praised. Madame Necker alone criticised the conversation of Paul and the 
old man. This raoral appeared to her tedious and commonplace ; it broke tlm 
action, chilled the reader, and was a sort of of iced water, M. de Ht. 
Pierre retired in a state of indescribable depression, lie regarded what had 
passed as his sentence of deatli. The efVect of his work on an audience like 
that to which he had read it left him no hope for the future.” Yet this work 
was “Paul and Virginia,” one of the most popular books in the French 
language. So mucli for criticism ! 

The truth seems to be, that the judgment of no private circle, however well 
(jualified by taste and talent, can afford a sure prognostic of that of the great 
public. If the manuscript to be criticised is our frieiuPs, of course the verdict 
IS made up before perusal. If some great man modestly sues for our appi oba- 
tion, our self-complacency has been too much flattered for us to withhold it. 
If it be a little man (and 8t. Pierre was but a little man at that time), our 
prejudices — the prejudices of poor human nature -will be very apt to take an 
opposite direction. Re the cause what it may, whoever rests his hopes of 
public favour on the smiles of a coterie runs the risk of finding himself very 
unpleasantly deceived- Many a tiim hark which has flaunted gayly iii 
a summer lake has goiu* to pieces amid the billows and breakers of the rude 
<»cean. 

The prognost'C in the case of Cervantes, however, proved more correct. 
Ilis work produced an instantaneous eflect on thcconimunily. lie had struck 
a note which found an echo in every bosom. Four editions were published in 
the course of the first year, — two in Madrid, one in Valencia, ami another at 
Lisbon. 

This success, almost unexampled in any age, was still more e.vtraord in ary in 
one ill which the reading public was comparatively limited. That the hook 
found its way speedily into the very highest circles in the kingdom is evident 
from the well-known explanation of Philip the Third wlien he saw a student 
laughing immoderately over some volume : “ The man must be either out of 
liis wits, or reading Don Quixote,” Notwithstandiirg this, its author felt none 
of that sunshine of royal favoui which would have been so grateful in his 
nece.ssities. 

The period was that of the golden prime of Castilian literature. But the 
njoiiarch on the throne, one of the ill-starred dynasty of Austria, would have 
been better suite<l to the darkest of the Middle Ages, ll is liours, divided between 
his devotions and his dcbauchenes, left nothing to spare for letters ; and his 
minister, the ar rogant Duke of Ijerma, was too much absorbed by bis own 
selfish though shallow schemes of policy to trouble himself with roinaiici*- 
writers, or their satirist. Cervantes, however, had entered on a career whicli, 
as he intimates in sonic of his verses, might lead to fame, but not to fortune. 
Happily, he did not compromise Iris fame by precipitating the execution of his 
works from motives of temporary profit. It was not till .several years after 
the publication of tire Don Q>*b^'ote that he gave to the w'oiid Iris Exemplary 
Novels, as he called them,- -fictions which, differing from anything before 
known, not only in the Castilian, but, in some respects, in any other literature, 
gave ample scope to his dramatic talent, in the contrivanoe of situations and 
tlie nice delineation of character. Tliese works, whose diction w^as unconinionly 
rich and attractive, were popular from the first. 

One cannot but bo led to innuire why, with such success as an author, he 
continued to be so straitened in liis circura.?tances, as he plainly intimates was 
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the case more than once in his writings. From the Don Quixote, notwitln 
standing its great run, he probably received little, since he had parted with 
the entire copyiight before publication, when the work was regarded as an 
experiment the result of which was (piite doubtful. It is not so easy to explain 
the (lifhculty when his success as an author had been so completely established. 
Cervantes intimates his dissatisfaction, in moi e than one place in his writings, 
with the booksellers themselves. “What, sir ! ” replies an author introduced 
into his Don Quixote, “ would you have me sell the profit of my labour to a 
bookseller for three maravedis a sheet ? for that is the most they will bid, nay, 
and expect, too, I should thank them for the offer.” This burden of lamenta- 
tion. the alleged illiberality of the publisher towards the poor author, is as old 
as tlie art of book-making itself. But the public receive the account fixim the 
party aggrieved only. If the bookseller reported his own case, we should, no 
doubt, have a different version. If Cervantes was in the right, the trade in 
Castile showed a degree of dexterity in their proceedings which richly entitled 
them to the pillory. In one of his tales we find a certain licentiate complain- 
ing of “ the tricks and deceptions they put upon an author when they buy a 
copyright from him ; and still more, the manner in which they cheat him if he 
prints the book at liis own charges ; since nothing is more common than for 
them to agree for fifteen hundred, and have privily, perhap.s, as many as three 
thousand thrown off, one- half, at the least, of which tney sell, not for his profit, 
blit their own.” 

The w'ritings of Cervantes appear to have gained him, however, two sub- 
stantial friends in Cabra, the Count of Lemos, and the Archbishop of Toledo, 
of the ancient familv of Rojas ; and the patronage of these illustrious indivi- 
duals has been nobly lecomiiensed by having their names for ever associated 
with the imperishable productions of genius. 

There was still one kind of patronage wanting in this early age, that of a 
great, enlightened community, — the only patronage which can be received 
without some sense of degnulal ion by a generous mind. There was, indeed, one 
golden channel of public" favour, and that was the theatre. The drama has 
usually tiouriahed most at the period when a nation is beginning to taste the 
sweets of literary culture. Such was the early part of the seventeenth century 
ill Europe ; the ago of Shakspeare, Jonsoii, and Fletcher in England ; of 
Ariosto, Machiavelli, and the wits who first successfully wooed the comic mu«e 
of Italy ; of tlie great Corneille, some years later, in France ; and of that 
miracle, or, rather. “ monster of nature,” as Cervantes styled him, Lope de 
Vega in Spain. Theatrical exhibitions are a combination of the material with 
the intellectual, at which the ordinaiy spectator derives less pleasure, firobably, 
from the beaJitiful creations of the poet than from the scenic decoratioiis, 
music, and other accessorie.s which address themselves to the senses. The 
fondness for spectacle is characteristic of an earlv period of societyi and the 
theatre is the most brilliant of pageants. With tne progress of education and 
refinement, men become less open to, or, at least, less dependent on, the 
pleasures of sense, and seek their enjoyment in more elevated and purer sources. 
Thus it is that, instead of 

** $>»'eatlng in the crowded theatre, squeezed y 
And hcoed with elbow-points through t'ali our sides,*' 

as the sad minstrel of nature sings, we sit quietly at home, Jfpjoying the 
pleasures of fiction around our own firesides, and the poem or the novel takes 
the place of the acted drama. The decline of dramatic writing may justly be 
lamented as that of one of the most beautiful varieties in the ^rdeu of litera* ^ 
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tare. But it must be admitted to be both a symptom and a necessary con- 
semience of the advance of civilization. 

The popularity of the stage, at the period of whicli we are speaking, in 
Spain, was greatly augmented by the personal influence ami reputation of 
Lope de Vega, the idol of his countrymen, who threw oft the various inventions 
of nis genius with a rapidity and profusion that almost staggers credibility. 
It is impossible to state the results of his labours in any form that will not 
powerfully strike the imagination. Thus, he has left twenty-one million three 
hundred thousand verses in print, besides a mass of manuscript. He fur- 
nished the theatre, according to the statement of his intimate friend Mon- 
talvan, with eighteen hundred regular plays, and four Imndred maos or 
religious dramas, — all acted. He composed, according to his own stjiteinent, 
more than one hundred comedies in the almost incredible space of twenty-four 
hours each, and a comedy averaged between two and three thousand verses, 
great part of them rhymed and inters>i3erse<l wdth sonnets and other more 
diflicuft forms of versifleation. He lived seventy-two years ; and supposing 
him to have employed fifty of that period in composition, although he filled a 
variety of engrossing vocations during that time, he must liave averaged a 
play a week, to say n(»thiiig of twenty-one volumes quarto of miscellaneous 
works, including live epics, written in his leisure moments, and .all now in 
print ! 

The only acliievements we can recall in literary history bearing any resem- 
blance to, though falling far short nf this, are those oif f>ur illustrious con- 
temporary Sir Walter Scott. The complete edition of his works, recently 
advertised by Murray, with tlje .addition of two volumes of which Murray has 
not the copyright, probably contain* ninety volumes small octavo. To these 
should farther be added a large supply of matter for the Edinburgh Annual 
Register, as well as other anonymous contributions. Of these, forty-eight 
volumes of novels and tw'enty-ciiie of history and biography were produced 
between 1814 and 1831, or in seventeen years. These would give an average 
of four volumes a year, or one for every three months chuing the whole of 
that period, to which must be added twenty-one volumes of poetry .and prose 
previously published. The mere mechanical execution of so much work, both 
m his case and Lope dc Vega’s, would seem to be scarce possible in the limits 
assigned. Scott, too, was as variously occupied in other ways as his Spanish 
rival, and probably, from the social hospitafity of his life, spent a mucJi larger 
portion of nis time in no literary occupation at all. 

NotwitjJiBtanding we have amiisetl ourselves, at the expense of the reader's 
patience perhaps, with these calculations, this certainly is not the standard l)y 
which we should recommend to estimate works of genius. Wit is not to be 
measured, like broadcloth, by the yard- E.asy writing, as the adage says, and 
as we all know, is apt to be very hard reading. This brings to our recollection 
a conversation, in the presence of Captain Basil Hall, in which, some alliisioji 
having been made to the astonishing amount of Scott’s daily composition, the 
literary argonaut remarked, “ There was nothing astonishing in all that, and 
that he did as much himself nearly every day before breakfast.” Some one 
of the company unkindly asked “ whether he thought the quality was the 
same.” It is the quality, undoubtedly, which makes the difference. And in 
this view Lope de Vega’s miracles lose much of their effect. Of all his multi- 
tudinous dramas, one or two only retain possession of the stage, and few, very 
few, are now even read. His facility of composition was like tliat of an Italian 
improvisatore, vrhose fertile fancy easily clothes itself in verse, in a language 
the vowel terminations of which afford such a plenitude of rhymes. Tlie 
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Castilian presents even greater facilities for this than the Italian. Lope cle 
Vega was an ini])rovisatore. 

With all his negligences and defects, however, Lope’s interesting intrigues, 
easy, sprightly dialogue, infinite variety of inventions, and the breatliless 
lapidity with which they followed one another, so dazzleil and bewildered the 
imagination that he completely controlled the public, and became, in the 
worils of Cervantes, “ sole monarch of the stage.” The public repaid him 
Avilh such substantial gratitude as has never been sliown, jirobably, to any 
other of its favourites. His fortune at one time, although he was careless of 
his expenses, amounted to one hundred thousand ducats, eipial, probably, to 
between heven and eight Inindred thousand ilollars of the iircse.it day. In 
the same street in which dwidt this spoiled child of fortune, who, amid the 
caresses of the great and the lavish smiles of the public, could comidaiu tli.it 
his merits were neglected, lived Cervantes, struggling under adversity, or at 
least earning a jiainful siilisistence hy the labours of bis immortal lien. Wliat 
a contrast do these jiicturos jjrescnt to the imagination ! If the siiil rages of 
a coterie^ as we have said, allbrd im warrant for those of the imblic, the 
examjile before ns proves tliat tlieawaril of om^’s contemporaries is (piite as 
likely to be set aside by jiGsteiity. Lope de Vega, wlio gave bis name to bis 
age, has now fallen into neglect even among his eounlrymen, wliile the fame 
of (Vrvaiites, gathering .•‘tiength with time, has become the pride of his own 
nation, as his works still continue to be the delight of the whole civilized 
world. 

However stinted may have been the recompense of his deserts at Iiome, 
it is giatifying toobseive how widely his fame yas dilTused in his own lifetime, 
and that in foreign counts ios, at least, he enjoyed that full consider.ation to 
winch he was entitled. An interesting aiiecdoti' illustrating this is recorded, 
which, .as we have never seen it in English, we will lay before the re.ader. On 
occasion of a visit made by the Archbisliop of Toledo to the French ambas- 
sador resident at Madrid, the prelate’s suite fell into conversation with the 
attendants of the minister, in the course of which Cervantes was mentioned. 
The Frencli gentlemen expressed their unqualified admiration of his writings, 
specifying tlie Gal.-iten. Don Quixote, and the Novels, which, they sai.l, w'eio 
lead in all the countries round, and in b' ranee p.artieularly, wlieie there Avere 
some who miglit be said to know them actually liy lieart. They intimated 
their desire to become personally acquainted with so eminent a man, and 
asked many (piestions respecting his present occupations, his circumstances, 
and Avay of life. To all this the Castilians could only reply that he had borne 
arms in the service of his country, and Avas now old and poor. VWhat!” 
exclaimed one of the strangers, “is Senor Cervantes not in good circum- 
stances? Why is he not maintained, then, out of the public treasury?” 
“ Heaven forbid,” rejoined another, “that his necessities sliould be ever re- 
lieved, if it is these Avhicli make liim Avritc, since it is his poverty that makes 
the Avorld ricli.” 

There are other evidences, though not of so ])Ieasing a character, of the 
eminence Avhich he liad reached at home, in the jealousy and ill Avill of his 
brotiier jioets. The C.astiliaii poets of tliat day seem to have possessed a lull 
measure of that irritability wliich has been laid at the door of all their tribe 
since the (Lays of Horace ; and the freedom of Cervantes’s literary criticisms in 
his Don Quixote and other wTi tings, though never personal in their character, 
brought dowm on his head a storm of arroAv.s, some of which, if not sent Avith 
nuicli fer^e, AV(‘ro at least w'cll steeped in venom. Lope de Vega is even said to 
have appeared ac'ong the assailants, and a sonnet, still preserved, is currently i 
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imputed to him, in which, after much eulogy on liiniself, he proilicts that tlio 
uorks of Ilia rival will find their way into the kennel. Rut the author of this 
had proj)hccy and worse poetry could never have hccn the .c^reat Lope, who 
showed on all occasions a generous spirit, and whose literary success must 
have made such an assault unnecessary and in the highest degree unmanly. 
On the contrary, we have evidence of very difl’ei‘(*nt feeling, in tlie homage 
which he renders to the merits of his illustrious contemporary in more than 
one passage of his acknowledged works, especially in his “Jjaiirel de Apolo,” 
in which ]>c concludes his poetical panegyric with the following touching 
conceit : 

“ l^jrquf* s(‘ (IiKu que una iiiaiio hi riiKi 
I’uilo (Jar ji su duefiu ctcM Jia vjda ” 

This poem was piihlislu'd hy hope ni l(i;5(), fourteen j’ears after the death of 
his rival; notwithstanding, Mr. Lockhai’t inhaiiis his readers, in his hio- 
graphical preface to the Don Quixote, tliat ‘‘as Lope d(‘ Vega was dead 
(1(515), there was no one to divide with Cervantes the literary empire of Jiis 
country.” 

In the dedication of his ill-fated comedies, 1(515 (for Cervantes, like most 
other celebrated novelists, found it dillicult to concentrate his e\pam'>i\e vein 
within the compass ot dramatie iiiles), the jmblic was informed that “ Don 
Quixote was already lmotcd”and i>repai ing for anoUier sally. It may seem 
strange that the author, eon^'idering the great popularity of liis hero, liad not 
sent liim on his adventures before. Rut he had probai)]y regarded them as 
already terminated ; and he had good reason to do so, since every incident in 
the First l^art, as it has been styled only since the ])ublication of the Second, 
is coinph^te in itself, and the Don, although not actually killed on the stage, 
is noticed as (lean, and Ids epitaph tianscrilx'd for the Header. However this 
may be, the* immediate ex(‘Cution of his purpose, so long d(‘layed, was j>recipi' 
tated by an (*V(‘nt ecpially unwelcome and niK’xpected. Q’his was the con- 
tinuation of hii work by anuther liand. 

The author s name, his noin (/e rjuenr, was Avellancda, ji native of Torde- 
sillas. Adopting the oiiginal idea of Cervantes, he goes foiuvanl with the 
same characters, through similar scenes of comic extravagance, in the course 
of which ho perpetuates sundry plagiarisms from the First ]\*irt, and lias sona^ 
incidents so mnch resembling those in the Second l*art, already written hy 
Cervantes, that it has been supim.'jed he iiinsl have liad access to his manu- 
script. It is more probable, as the rcseinhlance is hut general, that he 
obtained his knowledge through hints which may have fallen in conversation 
from Cefvantes, in tlie progress of his owm work. The spmioiis c()ntimlatiun 
had some little merit, and attracted, jirohably, some inlerest, as any work con- 
ducted under so iiopnlar a name (xmld not liave fadi'd to do. It w;is, liow’ever, 
oil the whole, a vulgar performance, thickly sprinkled with such gross scurrility 
and indecency as was too strong even for the palnte of that n(»t very fastidious 
age. Tlie public feeling may be gathered from the fact that the author did 
not dare to depart from his incognito and claim tbi' honours of a triumph. 
The most diligent iiKpiiries have established nothiim farther than that ho was 
an Aragonese, judging from Jiis diction, and, from the complexion of certain 
passages in the work, probably an ecclesiastic, and one of the swarm of small 
dramatists who felt themselves rudely hamlled hy the criticism of Cervantes. 
The work was subsciiucntly translated, or rather parajilinised, hy Le Sage, 
wlio lias luore than once given a substantial value to gems of little price in 
Castilian literature by the brilliancy of his setting. The original work of 
Avellaneda, alw\ay.s deriving an interest from the circumstance of its production, 
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lias been reprinted in the present century, and is not difficult to be met with. 
To have thus coolly invaded an author’s own property, to have filched from 
him the splendid though unfinished creations of his genius before his own 
face^ and while, as was publicly known, he was in the very process of com- 
pleting them, nm&t be admitted to be an act of unblushing effrontery not sur- 
passed in the annals of literature. 

Cervantes was much annoyed, it appears, by the circumstance. The 
continuation of Avellaneda reached him, probably, when on the fifty-ninth 
chapter of the Second Part. At least, from that time he begins to discharge 
his gall on the head of the offender, who, it should be added, had consummated 
his impudence by sneering, in his introduction, at the qualifications of Cer- 
vantes. The best retort of the latter, however, was the publication of his own 
book, which followed at the close of 1G15. 

The English novelist Richardson experienced a treatment not unlike that 
of the Castilian. His popular story of Pamela was continued by another and 
very inferior hand, under the title of “Pamela in High Life.” The circum- 
stance prompted Richardson to undertake the continuation himself ; and it 
turned out, like most others, a decided failuie. Indeed, a skilful continuation 
seems to be the most difficult w'ork of art. The first effort of the author breaks, 
as it were, unexpectedly on the public, taking their judgments by surprise, and 
by its very success creating a standard by which the author himself is subse- 
quently to be tried. Before, he was compared with others ; he is now to be 
compared with himself. The public expectation has been raised. A degree 
of excellence which might have found favour at first will now scarcely be 
tolerated. It will not even suffice for him to maintain his own level. He must 
rise above himself. Tlie reader, in the mean while, has naturally filled up the 
blank, and insensibly conducted the characters and the story to a termination 
in his own way. As the reality seldom keeps pace with the ideal, the author’s 
execution will' hardly come up to the imagination of his readers ; at any rate, 
it will ditier from them, and so far be displeasing. We experience something 
of this disappointment in the dramas borrowed from popular novels, where the 
development of the characters by the dramatic author, and the new direction 
given to the original story in his hands, rarely fail to offend the taste and pre- 
conceived ideas of the si»ectator. To feel the force of this, it is only necessary 
to see the Guy Mannering, Rob Roy, and other plays dramatized from the 
Waverley novels. 

Some part of the failure of such continuations is, no doubt, fairly charge- 
able, in most instances, on the author himself, who goes to his new task with 
little of his primitive Duoyanoy and vigour. He no longer feels same 
interest in his own labours, which, losing their freshness, have b^me as 
familiar to his imagination as a thrice-told tale. The new composition has, of 
course, a diffei*ent complexion from the former, cold, .stifti and disjointed, like 
a bronze statue whose parts have been separately put together, instead of 
being cast in one mould when the whole metal Avas in a state of fusion. 

The continuation of Cervantes forms a splendid exception to the general 
rule. The popularity of his First Part had drawn forth abundance of criti- 
cism, and ho availed himself of it to correct soipe material blemishes in the 
design of the Second, while an assiduous culture'of th^ Castilian enabled him 
to enrich his style with greater variety and beauty. 

He had now reached the zenith of nis fame, and the profits of his continu- 
ation may have relieved the pecuniary embarrassments under he had 
struggled But he was not long to enjoy his triumph. Before'Ws death, 
wliich took place in. the following year, he completed his romance of “ Persiles 
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and Sigisuiunda,” the dedication to which, written a few days before his death,’ 
is strongly characteristic of its writer. It is addressed to his old patron, the 
Conde ae Lenios, then absent from the country. After ikying, in thj words 
of the old Spanish proverb, that he had one joot in the stirrup” in allusion 
to the distant journey on which he was soon to set out, he adds, Yesterday 
I received the extreme unction; but now that tlie shadows of death are 
closing around me, I still cling to life, irom the love of it, as w’ell as from the 
desire to behold you again. But if it is decieed otherwise (and the will of 
Heaven be done), your excellency will at least feel assured there was one 
person whose wish to serve you was greater than the love of life itself.” After 
these reminiscences of his benefactor, he expresses his own purpose, should 
life be spared, to complete several works ho had already begun. Such were 
the last words of this illustrious man ; breathing tho same generous sensibility, 
the same ardent love of letters and beautiful serenity of temper which dis- 
tinguished him through life. He died a few days after, on the 23i^ of April, 
1616. His remains were laid, without funeral pomp, in the monaMbry of the 
Holy Trinity at Madrid. No memorial points out tlie spot to the eye of the 
traveller, nor is it known at this day. And, while many a costly construction 
lias been piled on the ashes of the little great, to the shame of 8pain be it 
spoken, no monument has yet been erected in honour of the greatest genius 
she has produced. He has built, however, a monument for himself more 
durable than brass or sculptured marble. 

Don Quixote is too familiar to the reader to require any analysis ; but wo 
will enlarge on a few circumstances attending its composition but little known 
to the English scholar, which may en able him to form a better judgment for 
himself. The age if chivalry, as depicted in romances, could never, of course, 
have had any real existence ; but the sentiments which are ^described as 
animating that ago have been found more or less operative in different countries 
and diflerent periods of society. In Spain, especially, this influence is to be 
discerned from a very early date. Its inhabitants may be said to have lived 
in a romantic atmosphere, in which all the extravagances of chivalry w^ere 
nourished by their jieculiar situation. Their hostile i elutions with the Moslem 
kept alive the full glow of religions and patriotic feeling. Their history is one 
interminable crusade. An enemy always on the borders invited perpetual 
displays of personal daring and adventure, 'fhe refinement and magnificence 
of the Spanish Arabs throw a lustrO'Over these contests such as could not be 
reflected from the rude skirmishes with their Christian neighbours. Lofty 
sentiments, embellished by the softer refinements of courtesy, were blended in 
the martial bosom of the Spaniard, and Spain became emphatically the land 
of romantic chivahy. 

The very laws themselves, conceived ni this spirit, contributed greatly to 
foster it. The ancient code of Alfonso the Tenth, in the thirteentli century, 
after many mitmte regulations for the deportment of the good knight, enjoins 
on him to invoke the name of his mistress in the fight^ that it may infuse 
new ardour into his soul and preserve him from the commission of uqknightly 
actions.” Sudi laws were not a dead letter. The liistory of Spain shows 
that the sentiment of romantic gallantry penetrated the nation more deeply 
and continued longer than in any other quarter of Christendom. 

Foreign chroniclers, as well as domestic, of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, iotjee the frequent appearance of Spanish knights in different 
courts of Iflbpe, whither they had travelled, in the language of an old writer, 

, “to seeirhononr and reverence” by their feats of arms. In the Paston 
Letters, written in the time of Henry the Sixth of England, we find a notice 
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of a Castilian knipjht who presented himself before the co\ut, and, with liis 
roistross’s favour around his arm, challenged the English cavaliers “to run a 
course <of sharp spears Avith him for his sovereign lady’s sake.” Pulgar, a 
Spanish chronicler of the close of the sixteenth century, speaks of this roving 
knig^ht-erraniry as a thing of familiar occurrence among the young cavaliers 
of his day ; and Oviedo, who lived somewhat later, notices the necessity under 
Avhich every true knight found himself of being in love, ox feigning to be soj 
in order to give a suitable lustre and* incentive to his achievements. But the 
most singular proof of the extravagant pitch to which these romantic feelings 
were carried in Spain occurs in the account of the jousts appended to the fine 
old chronicle of Alvaro do Luna, published by the Academy in 1784. The 
principal champion was named Suefio de Quenones, who, Avitli nine com- 
panions in arms, defended a pass at Orbigo, not far from tlie shrine ot 
Com))ostella, against all comers, in the presence of King John the Second 
and his cqprt. The object of tiiis pa.ssage of arms, as it was called, Avas to 
release the knight from the obligation imposed on liirn by his mistress of 
publicly Avearing an iron collar round his neck cAcry Thiir.sday. TJie Jousts 
continued for thirty days, and the doughty champions fought Avithout shield 
or target, Avith weapons bearing points of Milan steel. Six hundred and 
twenty-.seven encounters took j>lace, and one humhe<l and sixty-six lance.A 
were broken, when ilie emprise A\as declared to be fairly achieved. The Avholo 
aflair is narrated, Avith becoming gravity, by an eyc-Avitness, and the reader 
may fancy himself ])erusiug the adventures of a Launcelot or an Amadis. 
The particulars of this toiiniey are detailed at length m Mills’s (jhivalry (vol. 
ii. chap. V.). where, howevei, the author has defrauded the successful champions 
of their full honours liy incorrectly reporting the number of lances broken as 
only sixty-sije. 

'the taste for these romantic extravagancies naturally fostered a corre- 
sponding taste for the peru-sal of tales of chivalry. Indeed, they acted 
Teciprocally on each other. These chimerical legends'had once, also, beguiled 
the long evenings of our Norman ancestors, hut, in the progress of civilization, 
had gradually given Avay to otlier and more natural forms of conipo-sition. 
They still maintained tlieir ground in Italy, Avhither they had passed later, 
.and where they Avere consecrated by the hand of genius. But Italy was not 
the true soil of chivalry, and the iniiiiituble fictions of Bojardo, Bulci, and 
Ariosto were composed Avith that lurking smile of half-suppressed mirth 
which, far from a serious tone, could raise only a corresponding smile of 
incredulity in the reader. 

In 8pain, howe . er, the marvels of romance were all taken in perfect good 
faith. Not tliat they were, received as literally true; but the reader sur- 
rendered himself up to the illii-sion, and was moved to admiration by the 
recital of deeds which, viewed in any other light than as a wild frolic of 
imagination, Avould be supremely ridiculous ; for these tales had not the merit 
of a seductive style and melodious versification to relieve them. They Avere, 
for the most part, an ill-digested mass of incongruities, in which there was as 
little keeping and probability in the charactei s as in the incidents, while the 
whole was told in that iftiltell “ Hercles' vein ” anJ with that licentiousness of 
allusion and imagery which could not fail to debauch both the taste and the 
morals of the youthful reader. The mind, familiarized with these monstrous, 
over-coloured pictures, lost all relish for the chaste and sober productions or 
art. The love of the gigantic and the marvellous indisposed the reader for 
the simple delineations of truth in real history. The feelings expressed by a , 
sensible {Spaniard of the sixteenth century, the anonymous author of the 
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“ Dialogo de las Lenguas,” probably represent those of many of his con 
tempoiai los “ Ten of the best years of my ftfe,” says he> “ were spent no 
more piofitaldy than in devouimg these lies, which 1 did even while eating 
niy meals , and the conseqaence of this depraved apjietite was, that if I tooK 
in hand any true book of history, or one tliat passed for such, I was unable 
to wade thiough it ” 

The iidliience of this meietricions taste was neaily as fatal on the historian 
himself as on his leaders, since he felt conii>elIed to luinistci to the public 
appetite such a mixtuie of the marvellous iii all his naiiations as iiiateiially 
discredited the veiacity of his wiitmgs Eveiy licio became a demigocl, 
who put the labouis of lleiculcs to shame, and tveiy monk or old hermit 
was converted into a saint, who wrought moic miiacles, before and after 
death, than would have sufheed to canonize a monastery Tlie fabulous ages 
of Greece aie scaiady moie fabulous than the close of the Middle Ages in 
Spanish histoiy, which compaies veiy discuililabiy, in tins paiticulai, with 
similai pciiods in most Eiiiopcan countries The confusion of fact and hction 
toiitiimes to a vciy late age , and as one gropes his way thiough the twilight 
of tradition he is at a los^ wliethci the dim oliiccts are men oi shadows The 
most sjilendid names jii Cast dian annals — names incoi porated with tin gloiious 
.icluevemcnts of the land, and embalmed alike in the pa^^c of the chioniclei 
and the song of the minstrel names associated with the most stuiing, pa 
tnolic rciollcctions aie now found to have lieeii the meie!(oinage of fancy. 
Theie seems to Ik no inoie uasuii foi henc\nig ni the leal (\isteiice of Bei 
iiaido del Caipio, of whom so much has lieen said and suiu, than m that of 
Chaileiuagiie’s pahidins, oi of the Kin hts of the Round Table Even the 
Cid, tlie natiojuil lieu of Spam, is contended, by some of the sinew dost native 
clitics of our own times, to be an miaginaiy being and it is cc rtani that the 
splendid fabric of his exjdoits, familial as bousebold woids to evoiy Spaniard, 
has ciumblcd to pieces under the lude touch of modtin critic ism. These 
iieioes, it is tiiu, douiished befoie tJie mtioduction of lomances of chivaliy ; 
but the legends of then piowess liave been multiplied bc>ond bounds, in con 
sec] lienee of the taste cicated by these romances, and an eas> faith accorded 
to them at the same time, sucli as would nevei have been conceded in any 
othei civilized nation In short, the elements of tiuth and falsehood became 
so blended that Instoiy was conveitod into loiiiance, and lomance leceivedtlie 
Cl edit due only to liistoiy 

These nnsilnevous consecpiences chew down the animadveisioiis of tbniknig 
men, and at length proioked the mteifeience of ^o^eMnnent itself In 1543, 
(liailes the Fifth, by an edict, piohihited books of chivahyfiom being im 

{ )Oited into bis American colonies, or being printed or even read theie The 
egislatioii foi Ameiica moceeded fiom tlic ciowii alone, which had always 
legal decl the New World as its own exclusive proiieity In 1550, however, 
the Cortes of the kingdom piesented a petition (winch lequiios only the loyal 
signature to become at once the law), setting forth the manifold evils resulting 
from these lomances Theie is an an at once both of simplicity and solemnity 
in the language of this instiumeut which mav amuse the readei . “ Moieovei, 
we say that it is veiy notoiious what mischief has been done to young men 
and maidens, and othei peisons, by the peiusal of hooks full of lies and vani- 
ties, like Amadis, and works of that description, since young people especially, 
fiom their iiatuial idleness, lesoit to this kind of reading, and, becoming 
enamoured of passages of love oi arms, or other nonsense which they find set 
forth therein, when situations at all analogous offer, aie led to act much moie 
extravagantly than they otherwise would have done. And nuv^iy tunes the 
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<laughter, when her mother has locked her up safely at lionic, amuses hersdi 
with reading these books, which do her more hurt than she would have re- 
ceived from going abroad. All which redounds not only to the dishonour of 
individuals, but to the great detriment of conscience, by diverting the affec- 
tions from holy, true, and Christian doctrine, to those wicked vanities with 
which the wits, as we have intimated, are completely bewildered. To remedy 
this, we entreat your majesty that no book treating of such matters be hence- 
forth Mrmitted to be read, that those now printed be collected and burned, 
and that none be published hereafter without special license; by which 
measures your majesty will render great service to God as well as to these 
kingdoms,” etc. 

Notwithstanding tliis emphatic expression of public disapprobation, these 
enticing works maintained tneir popularity. The emperor Charles, unmindful 
of his own interdict, took great satisfaction in their perusal. The royal 
frequently commemoiated the fabulous exploits of chivalrv, and Pllilip the 
Second, tnen a young man, appeared in these spectacles in the character of an 
adventurous knight-errant. Moratin enumerates more than seventy bulky 
romances, all produced in the .sixteenth century, some of which passed through 
several editions, while many more works of the kind have, doubtless, escaped 
his researches. The last on his catalogue was printed in 1602, and was com- 
posed by one of the nobles at the court. Such w'as the state of things'wheii 
Cervantes gave to the world the First Part of his Don Quixote ; and it was 
against prejudices which had .so long btide defiance to public opinion and the 
law itself that he now aimed the delicate shafts of his irony. It was a perilous 
eiimrise. 

To effect his end, he did not produce a mere humorous travesty, like several 
of the Italian poets, who, having selected some well-known character in 
romance, make lum fall into such low dialogue and such gross buffoonery as 
contrast most ridiculously with his a.s.sniiied name ; for this, though a very 
good jest in its way, was but a jest, and Cervantes wanted the biting edge of 
satire. He was, besides, too much of a poet — was too deeply penetrated with 
the true spirit of chivalry not to respect the noble qualities which were the 
basis of it. He shows tliis in the auto da of the Don^s library, where he 
spares the Ainadis de Gaula and some others, the best of their kind. He 
had once himself, as he tells us, Actually commenced a serious tale of chivaliy. 

Cervantes brought fonvard a personage, therefore, in whom were embodi^ 
all tho.se generous virtues which belong to chivalry ; disinterestedness, con- 
tempt of danger, unblemished honour, knightly courtesy, and those aspirations 
after ideal excellence which, if empty dreams, are the dreams of a magnani- 
mous spirit. They are, indeed, represented by Cervantes as too ethereal for 
this world, and are successively (fispelled as they come in contact with the 
coarse realities of life. It is this view of the subject which has led Sismondi, 
among other critics, to consider that the principal end of the author was the 
ridiciue of enthusiasm,-— the contrast of the heroic with the vutor,”— and he 
sees something profoundly sad in the conclusions to which it leads. This sort 
of criticism app^rs to be over-refined. It resembles the effoits of some com- 
mentators to allegorize the great epics of Homenand Virgil, throwing a dis- 
agreeable mistiness; over the story by converting mere shadows into substances, 
and substances into shadows. ^ 

The great purpose of Cervantes was, doubtless, that expressly avowed by 
him.‘<elf, namely, to correct the popular taste for romances of chivalry. It is 
unnecessary to look for any other in so plain a tale, although, it is true, the 
conduct of the story produces impressions on the reader, to a certain extent^, 
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like those suggested by Sismondi. The melancholy tendency, liowever, is in a 
great degree counteracted by the exquisitely ludicrous character of the inci- 
dents. Perhaps, after all, if we are to hunt for a moral as the key of the 
fiction, we may with more reason pronounce it to be the necessity of propor- 
tioning our undertakings to our capacities. 

The mind of the hero, Don Quixote, is an idejil world into which Cervantes 
has poured all the rich stores of his own imagination, the poet’s golden ditams, 
high romantic exploit, and the sweet visions o1 pastoral happiness ; the gorgeous 
chimeras of tlie fancied age of chivalry, which had so long entranced the 
world ; splendid illusions, which, floating before us like the airy bubbles which 
the child throws off from his pipe, reflect, in a thousand variegated tints, the 
rude objects around, until, brought into collision with these, they are dash^ in 
pieces and melt into air. These splendid images derive tenfold beauty from 
the rich, antique colouring of the author’s language, skilfully imitated from 
the old foniancQS, but which necessarily escapes in the translation into a 
foreigp tongue. Don Quixote’s insanity operates both in mistaking the ideal 
for the real, and the real for the ideal. Whatever he lias found in romances 
he believes to exist in the world ; and he converts all he meets with in the 
world into the visions of liis romances. It is difficult to say which of the two 
prodUc6« the most ludicrous results. 

For the better exposure of these mad fancies, Cei vantes has not only put 
them into action in real life, but contrasted them with another character 
which may be said to form the reverse side of his hero’s. Honest Sancho 
represents the material principle as perfectly as his master does tho intellec- 
tual or ideal. He is of the cartii, earthy. Sly, selfish, sensual, his dreams are 
not of glory, but of good feeding. His only concern is for his carcass. His 
notions of nonour apjiear to be much the same with those of his jovial contem- 
porary Falstaff, as conveyed in his memorable sdhloq^uy. In the sublime 
night-piece which ends with the fulling-mills— truly sublime until we reach 
the (leno'H£m€nt—^md\Q asks his master, “Why need you go about this 
adventure ’{ It is main dark, and there is never a living soul sees us ; we 
have nothing to do but to sheer oft' and get out of harm’s way. Who is there 
to take notice of our flinching ? ” Can anything be imagined more exquisitely 
opposed to the true spirit of chivalry ? The whole compass of fiction nowhere 
displays the power of contrast so forcibly as in these two characters ; perfectly 
opposed to each other, not only in their minds and general habits, but in the 
minutest details of personal appearance. 

It was a great effort of art for Cervantes to maintain the digmity of his 
hero’s character in the midst of the whimsical and ridiculous distresses in 
which he has perpetually involved him. His infirmity leads us to distinguish 
between his ^racter and his conduct, and to absolve him from all responsi- 
bility for the latter. The author’s art is no less shown in regard to the other 
principal figure in tho piece, Sancho Panza, who, with the most contemptible 
qualities, contrives to keep a strong hold on our interest by the kindness of 
his nature and his shrewd understanding. He is far too shrewd a person, 
indeed, to make it natural for him to have followed so crack-brained a master 
unless bribed by the promise of a substantial recompense. He is a personifi- 
cation, as it were, of the popular wisdom,— a “ bundle of proverbs,” as Lis 
master somewhere styles him ; and proverbs are the most compact fonn in 
which the wisdom of a people is digested. They have been collected into 
several distinct works in Spain, where they exceed in number those of any 
other, if not every other, country in Europe. As many of them ar^ of 
grqpt antiquity, they are of inestimable price with the Castilian juristls^ as 
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jiffbriliiig rich samples of obsolete idioms and the various mutations of the 
language. 

Tfie subordinate portraits in the romance, though not wrought with the 
same c^arc, arc admirable studies of national character. In this view, the 
Don Quixote may be said to form an epoch in the history of letters, as 
the original of that kind of cbmposition, the Novel of Character, which is one 
of the distinguishing peculiarities of modern literature. When well executed, 
this sort of writing rises to the dignity of history itself, and may be said to 
l)erform no insignificant part of the functions of the latter History describes 
men less as they arc than as they appear, as they are j^laying u part on the 
great politiciil theatre, -men in masquerade. It rests on state documents, 
which too often cloak real purposes under an artful veil of policy, or on the 
accounts of conteniporaiies blinded by passion or interest. Even without 
these deductions, the revolutions of states, their wars, and their intrigues do 
not present the only aspect, nor, perhaps, th(‘ most interesting, under which 
human nature can be studied. It is man in his domestic relations, around his 
own fireside, where alone his real character can be truly disclosed ; in his 
ordinary occupations in society, whether for ])urposes of piolit or pleasure ; in 
his every-day manner of living, his tastes and opinions, as drawn out in social 
intercourse ; it is, in slioit, under all those forms whicli make up the interior 
of society that man is to he studied, if wc would get the true form and pressure 
of the age,— if, in shoit, we would obtain clear and correct ideas of the actual 
progres-i of civilization. 

But these topics do not fall within tlie scope of the lustoiian. Ho cannot 
find authentic materials foi them. They belong to tlie novelist, who, indeed, 
contrives his incidents and creates his chai actors, but who, if true to his art, 
animates them with the same tastes, sentiments, and motives of action which 
belong to the period of bis fiction. His portiait is not the less true because 
no individual has sat for it. He Inas seized the physiognomy of the times. 
Who is there that does not derive a more distinct idea of the state of socictv 
and manneis in Scotland from the Waverley novels than from the best (f 
its historians I of tlie condition of the Middle Ages from the single romance 
of lyanhoe than from the volumes of Ilunie or Hallam 'i In like manner, the 
pencil of Cervantes has given a far more distinct and a richer portraiture ot 
life in Spain in the sixteenth century than can lie gathered from a liorary of 
monkish chronicles. 

Spain, which furnished the first good model of this kind of Avriting, seems 
to have possessed inore ample materials for it than any other country except 
England. This is perhaps owing in a groat degree to the freedom and origi- 
nality of the popular character. It is tlie country where the lower classes make 
the nearest apnroach, in their conversation, to what is called humour. Many 
of the national proverbs are seasoned Avith it, as Avell as the picaresco tales, 
the indigenous growth of the soil, Avhere, hoAvever, the humour runs rather 
too much to mere practical jokes. The free expansion of the popular clia- 
racteristics may he tra<T.d, in part, to the freedom of the political institutions 
of the country before the iron hand of the Austrian dynasty Avas laid on it. 
The long wars Avith the Moslem invaders c? Med every peasant into the field, 
and gave him a degree of personal consideration. In some of the provinces, 
as Catalonia, the democratic spirit fre(picnt]y rose to an uncontrollable 
height. In this free atmosphere the rich and peculiar traits of national 
cliaracter were unfolded. The territorial diAnsions Avhich marked the Penin- 
sula, broken up anciently into a number of petty and independent states, 
gave, moreover, great variety to the national portraiture. The rude Astui^au, 
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the haughty and indolent Castilian, the industrious Aragonese, the independent 
Catalan, the jealous and wily Andalusian, the cffeininate Valencian, and 
magnificent Granadine, furnished an infinite vai icty of character and costinpe 
for the study of the artist. TJie intermixture of Asiatic races to an extent 
unknown in any other European land was favourable to the same result. The 
Jews and the Moors were settled in too great numbers^ and for too many 
centuries, in the land, not to have left traces of their Oriental civilization. 
The b(jst blood of the country has flowed from wliat the modern Spaniard — 
the Sjianiard of the In(]uisition— regards as impure sources ; ana a work, 
popular in the Peninsula, under the name of Tizoti de EspaTta^ or “ Brand of 
Spain,” maliciousl^r traces back the pedigrees of the nol)lest houses in the 
kingdom to a Jewish or Morisco origin. All these circumstamu's have con- 
spired to give a highly poetic interest to tlie character of the Spaniards ; to 
make them, in fact, the most picturesime of European nations, aflbnling 
richer and far more various subjects for the novelist than other nations wliose 
peculiarities have been kept down by the Avcight of a despotic government or 
the artificial and levelling laws (d fashion. 

There is one other point of view in which the Don Quixote presents itself, 
that of its didactic import. It is not meiely moral in its geni'ral tendency, 
though this was a rare virtue in the age in which it was written, hut is replete 
with admonition and criticism, oftentimes refpiiring great boldnes.s, as well as 
originality, in the author. Such, for instance, aie the derision of witchcraft, 
and other superstitions common to the Spaniards ; the ridicule of torture, 
wliich, though not used in the ordinary courts, W’as familiar to the In([uisitiou ; 
tlic frecpient strictures on various deparments and productions of literature. 
The literary ciitioism scattered throughout the v.^ork shows a profound ac- 
(juaintance w'ith the true principles of taste far before his time, and which 
has left his judgments of the writings of his counti ymen still of paramount 
authority. In truth, tlie great scope of liis work was didactic, for it was a 
satire against the false taste of his age. And never w'as there a satii-o so 
completely successful. The last romance of chivalry, before the appearance 
of the Doll Quixote, came out in ]b02. It was the last that was ev(*i published 
in Spain, So completely was this kind of wiiting, wdiicli bad bade (h'fiaiu’e to 
every serious effort, now extinguished by the breath of ridicule, 

“That soft and auinuicr breath, wliosc subtUe povxcr 
J’asses till' st^v?Il^;lh of storms in tbcir most desolate hour." 

It was impossible for any new author to gam an audience. The public bad 
seen how tlie thunder was fabricated. The spectator had been behind the 
scenes, and witncs.sed of what cheap materials kings and Lpieen.s were made. 
It was impossible for him, by any stretch of imagination, to convert the tinsel 
and piiinted baubles which ho had seen there into diadems and sceptres. Tlie 
illusion had tied for ever. 

Satire seldom survives the local or temporary interests against which it is 
directed. It loses its life with its sting. The satire of Gervaiites is an excep- 
tion. The objects at which it was aimed have long since cc-ased to interest. 
The modern reader is attracted to the book simply by its execution as a work 
of art, and, from want of previous knowledge, comprelicnds few of the allusions 
wdiich gave such infinite zest to the perusal in iU own day. Yet, under all 
these disadvantages, it not only maintains its popularity, but is far more 
widely extended, ana enjoys far higher consideration, than in the life of its 
author. Such are the triumphs of genius ! 

• Cervantes correctly appreciated his own work. He more than once predicted 
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its popularity. “ I will lay a wager, ”^ys Sancho, “ that before long there 
will not be a chop-house, tavern, or bairbePs stall but will Rave a painting of 
oiTT achievements.” The honest s(iuire’s prediction was verified in his own 
day ; and the author might have seen paintings of his work on wood and on 
canvas, as well as copper-plate engravings of it. Besides several editions of 
it at home, it was printed, in his own time, in Portugal, Flanders, and Italy. 
|Siime that period it lias passed into numberless editions both in Spain and 
other countries. It has been translated into nearly every European tongue 
over and over again ; into English ten tinics^ into Frencti eight, and othera 
less frequently. We will close the present notice with a brief view of son^e of 
the principal editions, together with that at the head of our article. 

The currency of the romance among all classes frequently invited its publi- 
cation by incompetent hands ; and the consequence was a plentiful crop of 
errors, until the original te.xt was nearly despoiled of its beauty, while some 
passages were omitted, and foreign ones still more shamefnlly interpolated: 
The first attempt to retrieve the original from these harpies, wlio thus foully 
violated it, singularly enough, was made in England. Queen Caroline, the 
wife of George the Second, had formed a collection of books of romance, which 
she playfully named the “library of the sage Merlin.” The romance of 
Cervantes alone was Avanting ; ana a nobleman. Lord Carteret, undertook to 
provide her with a siiitoble copy at his own expense. This was the origin of 
the celebrated edition published by Tonson, in Rondon. 1738, 4 tom. 4to. It 
contained the Life of the Author, written for it by the learned Mayans y 
yiscar. It was the first biography (which merits the name) of Cervantes ; and 
it shows into what oblivion his personal history had already fallen, that no 
less than seven towns claimed each the honour of giving him biith. The fate 
of Cervantes resemliled that of Homer. 

The example thus set by foreigners excited an honourable emulation at 
home ; and at length, in 1780, a magnificent edition, from the far-famed press 
of Ibarra, was published at Madrid, in 4 tom. 4to, under the auspices of the 
Royal Spanish Aaidemy ; which, unlike many other literary bodies of sounding 
name, has contributed most essentially to the advancement of letters, not 
merely by original memoirs, but by learned and very be^iutiful editions of 
ancient wViters. Its Don Quixote exliibits a most careful revision of the text 
collated from the several copies printed in the author’s lifetime and supposed 
to have received his own emendations. There is too good reason to believo 
that these conections were made with a careless hand ; at all events, there is 
a plentiful harvest of typographical blunders in tliese primitive editions. 

Prefixed to the publication of the Academy is the Life of Cervantes, by 
Rios, written Avith uiiconimoii elegance, and containing nearly all that is of 
much interest in his personal history. A copious analysis of the romance 
follows, in which a parallel is closely elaborated between it and the poems of 
Homer. But the romantic and the classical differ too Avidely from each other 
to admit of such an approximation ; amfthc method of proceeding nece$$^rily 
involves its author in infinite absurdities, which show an entire ^norance of 
the true principles of pliilosophical criticism, i^nd wRich he woqld scarcely have 
fallen into had he givfti heed to the maxims of Cervantes himself. 

In the following year, ^1781, there appeared another edition in England 
deserving of particular notice. It was prepared by the Roat. Mr. Bowie, a 
clergyman at Idemestone, who was so enamoured of the romance of Cervantes 
that, after collecting a library of such works as could any 'way illustrate his 
author, lie spent fourteen years in preparing a suitable commentary on hiiji. 
There Avas ample scope for such a commentary. Many of the satirical allusions 
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of the romance were misunderstood, as we have said, owing to ignorance of the 
books of chivahry at which they were aimed. Many incidents and usages, 
familiar to the age of Cervantes, had long since fallen into oblivion ; and much 
of the idiomatic phraseology had grown to be obsolete, and required explana- 
tion. Cervantes mmself had fallen into some egregious blunders, which in his 
subsequent revision of the work he had neglected to set right The reader 
will r^ily call to mind the confusion as to Sancho’s Dapple, who appears and 
disappears, most unaccountably, on the scene, according as the author happens 
to remember or forget that he was stolen. He afterwards corrected this in 
two or three instances, but left three or four others unheeded. To the same 
account must be charged numberless ^oss anachronisms. Indeed, the whole 
Second Part is an anachronism, since tlie author introduces his hero criticising 
his First Part, in which his own epitaph is recorded. 

Cervantes seems to have had a great distaste for the work of revision. Some 
■)t his blunders ho laid at the printer’s door, and others he dismissed with the 
remark, more ingenious than true, that they were like moles, which, though 
blemishes in themselves, add to the beauty of the countenance. He litwe 
dreamed that his lapses wcie to be watched so narrowly, that a catalogue was 
actually to be set down of all liis repetitions and inconsistencies, and that each 
of his hero’s sallies was to lie adjusted by an accurate chronologicai table like 
any real history. He would liave been still slower to believe that in the 
middle of the eighteenth century a learned society, the Academy of Literature 
and Fine Arts at Troyes, in Champagne, should nave chosen a deputation of 
their body to visit Spain and examine th'‘ library of the Escurial, in order to 
obtain, if possible, the original MS. of that Arabian sago from whom Cervantes 

S rofessed to have translated bis romance. This was to be more mad than 
>on Quixote himself ; yet this actually happened. 

Bowie’s edition was printed in six volumes quarto ; the two last contained 
notes, illustrations, and index, all^ an well as the text^ in CastUian. Watt, in 
his laborious Bibliotheca Britannica,” remarks that the bqpk did not come 
up to the public expectation. If so, the public must have been very unreason- 
able. It a marvellous achievement tor a foreigner. It was the first 
attempt at a commentary on the Quixote, and, although doubtless exhibiting 
inaccuracies which a native might liave escaped, has been a rich mine of 
illustration, from which native critics liave helped themselves most liberally, 
and sometimes with scanty acknowledgment. 

The example of the English critic ted to similar labours in Spain, among 
the most successful of which may be mentioned the edition by Pellicer, which 
has commended itself to every scholar by its very learned disquisitions on 
many topics both of history and criticism. It also contains a valuable memoir 
of Cervantes, whose life has since been ^vritten, in a manner which leaves 
nothing farther to be desired, by Navarrete, well known by his laborious 
publication of documents relative to the early Spanish discoveries. His 
biography of the. novelist comprehends all the information, direct and sub- 
sidiary, which can now be brought together for the elucidation of his personal 
or literary history. If Cervantes, like his great contemporary, Shakspeare, 
has left few authentic details of Ins existence, the deficiency has been diligently 
supplied in both cases by speculation and conjecture. 

There was still wanting a classical commentary on the Quixote devoted to 
the literary eitecutiou of the work. Such a commentary has at lengtli 
appeared from the pen of Clemencin, the accomplished secretary of the 
SpHnish Academy of History, who had ac<inirerl a high reputation for himself 
by the publication of the sixth volume of its memoirs, the exclusive work of 
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Ills own hand. In his edition of the romance, besides illuminating with rare 
learning many of the obscure points in the narrative, he has^ accompanied the 
text with a severe but enlightened criticism, which, while it boldly exposes 
occasional oH'ences against taste or grammar, directs the eye to those latent 
beauties which might escape a rapid or an ordinary reader. We much doubt 
if any Castilian classic has been so ably illustrated. Unfortunately, the First 
Part only was completed by the commentator, who died very recently. It 
will not be easy to find a critic equally qualified by his taste and erudition for 
the coinpletion of the work. 

The English, as we have noticed, have evinced their relisli foi Cervantes not 
only by their critical labours but by repeated translations. Some or these are 
executed with much skill, considering the difiiciilty of correctly rendering the 
idiomatic phraseology of humorous dialogue. The most popular versions are 
those of Motteux, Jarvis, and Smollett. Perhaps the first is the best of all. 
It was by a Frenchman, who came over to England in the time of Janies 
the Second. It betrays nothing of its foreign parentage, however, Avhile its 
rich and racy diction and its quaint turns of expression are admirably suited 
to convey a lively and very faithful image of the original. The slight tinge of 
anticpiity which belongs to the time is not displeasing, and comports well with 
the tone of knigfitly dignity uhich distinguishes the hero. Lockhart’s notes 
and poetical versions of old Ca.stilian ballads, appended to the recent edition 
of Motteux, have rendered it by far the most desirable translation. It is 
singular that the first classical edition of Don Quixote, the first commentary, 
and probably the best foreign translation should have been all produced in 
England; and, faithei, that the English commentator should have written 
in Spanish, and the English translation have been by a Frenchman. 

We now come to 3Ir. Sales’s recent edition of the original, the first, pro- 
bably, which lias appeared in the New World, of the one-half of which the 
Spanish is the spoken language. There was great need of some uniform 
edition to meet tne wants of our Ibiiversity, where much inconvenience has 
been long experienced from the discrepancies of the copies used. The only 
ones to he procured in this country are contemptible both in regard to printing 
and jiaper, and are defaced by the grossest errors. They are the careless 
manuf.acture of ill-informed Spanisli booksellers, made to sell, and dear to boot. 

Mr. iSales has adopted a right plan for remedying these several evils. He 
lias carefully formed his text on that of the last and most correct edition of 
the Academy, and, as he has stereotyped the work, any verbal errois may be 
easily rectified. The Acjidemy has substituted the modern orthography for 
that of Ceivanlcs, who, independently of the change which has giadually 
taken place in the language, seems to' have had no uniform system himself. 
Mr. Sales has conformed to the rules prescribed by this high authority for 
regulating his orthography, accent, and punctuation. In some instances, only, 
he has adopted the ancient u.sage in beginning words with / instead of and 
retaining obsolete terminations of verbs, as fmhlades iox hablais^ Jiahlabachs 
for haUahaisj arrutdes for arrumy amabades for amabau, etc., no doubt as 
better suited to the lofty tone of the good knight’s discourses, who himself 
affected a reverence f(q; the antique in his conversation to which his translators 
have not always sufficiently attended. 

In one respect the present editor has made some alterations not before 
attempted, we believe, in the text of his original. We have already noticed 
the inaccuracies of the early copies of the Don Quixote, partly imputable to 
Oervantes himself, and in a greater degree, doubtless, to his printers. There 
is no way of rectifying such ei rors by collation with the author’s manuscript, 
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wliich has long since disappeared. Alh that can now be done therefore, is to 
point out the payer reading in a note, as Cleinencin, Airieta, and other com- 
mentators have done, or^ as Mr. Sales has preferred, to introduce it into the 
body of the text. We will give one or two specimens of these alterations : 

“ Poco mas d mcnoa.” — Tom. i. p. 111. 

The reading in the old editions is “poco mas d raenos,” a phra.se as unintel- 
ligible in Spanish now as it.s literal translation would be in English, although 
in use, it would seem from other authorities, in the age of Cervantes. 

" Por tales os Juzgue y tuve.” — Tom i. p. 104. 

The old editions add “ siernpre,” which clearly is incorrect, since Don Quixote ♦ 
is speaking of the present occasion. 

“ Pon Quijotc quedo admirado "—Tom. i. p. 143. 

Other editions read “7^/ cual quedd.” etc. 'riie u.se of the relatives leaves 
the reader in doubt who is intended, and Mr. Sales, in conformity to Clemen- 
ein’s suggestion, has made tlie sentence clear by sul)stituting the name of the 
knight. 

“ Donclf !('8 sacnUcron cosus,’* otc. — Tom. ii. p. 14. 

In other editions, sacediO bad grammar, since it agrees with a plural 
noun. 

“.En tan poco espacio de tiempo como ha (pie e^tuvo alia,” etc. (tom. ii. p. 
132), instcjiid of alia,” clearly the wrong tense, since the verb refers to 
past time. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examj .os, r« suflieient number of which have i 
been cited to show on what principles the emendations have been made. Thov 
have been coiifiiuid to the correction of such violations of grammar, or such 
inaccuracies of expnission, as obscure or distort the rmjaning. They have been ‘ 
made with great circumspection, and in obedience to tlie suggestion of the 
liighest authorities in the language. For the critical scholar, who would 
naturally prefer the primitive text with all its imnnrities, they were not 
designed/ But they arc of infinite value to the gonoral reader and the student, 
who may now road this beautiful classic nurified from tho.se verbal blemishes 
which, however obvious to a native, could not fail to mislead a foreigner. 

Besides these emendations, Mr. Sales has illustrated the work by prefixing 
to it the admirable preliminary discourse of Clenienein, and by a considerable 
body of notes, selected and abridged from the most approved commentators ; 
and, as the object has been to explain the text to the reader, not to involve 
him in antiquarian or critical disquisitions, wdieii his authorities have failed to 
do this the editor has supplied notes of his own, throwing much light on 
matters least familiar to a foreigner. In this part of his work we think he 
might have derived considerable aid from Bowie, whom he does not appear to 
have consulted The Castilian commentator Arrieta, whom he liberally uses, 
is largely indebted to the English critic, who, as a foreigner, moreover, has 
been led into many seasonable explanations that would be supertiuous to a 
Spaniard. 

Wo may notice another peculiarity in the present edition, that of breaking 
up the text into reasonable paragraphs, in imitation of the English trans- 
lations ; a great relief to the spirits of the reader, which are seriously damped, 
ill the ancient copies by the interminable waste of page upon page, without 
these convenient fialting-places. 

. But our readers, we fear, will think we are running into an interminable 
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waste of discussion. We will only remark, therefore, in conclusion, that the 
mechanical execution of the book is highly creditable to our press. It is, 
moreover, adorned with etchings by our American Cruikshahk, Jolmston,— • 
some of them original, but mostly copies from the late English edition of 
Smollett’s translations. They are designed and executed with much spirit; 
and, no doubt, would have fully satisfied honest Sancho, who predicted this 
kind of immortality for himself and his master. 

We congratulate the public on the possession of an edition of the- pride of 
Castilian literature from our own press in so neat a form and executed with so 
mucli correctness and judgment ; and w^e trust that the ambition of its re- 
,spcctable editor will be gratified by its becoming, as it well deserves to be, the 
manual of the student in every seminary throughout the country where the 
noble Castilian language is taught. 


SIE WALTER SCOTT.* 

. (April, 183S.) 

There is no kind of writing, which has truth and instniction for its main 
object, so interesting and popular, on the whole, as biography. History, in its 
larger s^mse, has to deal witli masses, which, while they divide the attention 
by the dazzling variety of objects, from their very generality are scarcely 
capable of touching the heart. The great objects on which it is empJo)^ea 
have little relation to the daily occupations with which the readey is most in- 
timate. A nation, like a corporation, seems to have no soul, and its ch^Ck^ied 
vicissitudes may be contemplated rather with curiosity for the lessc^ uiey 
convey than with personal svmpathy. How different are the f^™^ excited 
by the fortunes of an individual,— one of the mighty mass, who In th0 page of 
histoiy is swept along the current unnoticed and unknown ! Iilste^ of a 
mere abstraction, at once we see a being like ourselves, “fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer ” as we are. 
We place ourselves in his position, and see the passing current of events witli 
the same eyes. We become a paaty to all his little scheipes, sjutre in his 
triumphs, or mourn with him in the disappointment of defeat. His friends 
become our friends. We learn to take an interest in their characters from 
their relation to hint As they pass away from the stage dne^ after, another, 
and as. tjbe clouds of misfortune, perhaps, or of disease, settle around the 
evening of his own day, we feel the same sadness that steals over us on a 
retrospect of earlier ana happier hours. And whext at la^t we have followed 
him to the tomb, we cjose the volume, and feei that Ve have turned fiver 
another chapter in the history of life. 

* 1. •* Memoirs of the Life of Sir Wslter 2. Recollections ofSir Wallet Scott. Bart., 
S^^tt, Bart., by J. O. Lockhart. Fi^e vols. ISmo. London : James Fraser, 1837.” 
l2mo. Boston : Otib; Broaders and Co., 1837." 
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On the same principles, probably, we are more moved by the exhibition of 
those characters whose days have been passed in the ojdinary routine of 
domestic and social life than by those most intimately connected with the 
great public events of their age. What indeed, is the history of such men 
but that of the times ? The life of Wellington or of Bonaparte is the story 
of the wars and revolutions of Europe. But that of Cowper, gliding away in 
the seclusion of niral solitude, reflects all those domestic joys, and, alas ! more 
than the sorrows, which gather around every man’s flresiae and his heart 
In this way the story of the humblest individual, faithfully recorded, becomes 
an object of lively interest. How much is that interest increased in the case 
of a man like Hcott, who, fi'om his own fireside, Las sent forth a voice to cheer 
and delight millions of his fellow-men,— whose life was passed within the 
narrow circle of his own village, as it were, but who, nevertheless, has ckll^ 
up more shapes and fantasies within that magic circle, acted more extraordi- 
nary parts, and afforded more marvels for the imagination to feed on, than 
can furnished by the most nimble-footed, nimble-tongued traveller from 
Marco Polo down to Mrs. Trollope, and that literary Sin)>ad, Captain Hall. 

Fortunate as Sir Walter iScoti was in his life, it is not the least of his good 
fortunes that he left the task of recording it to one so conjpetent as Mr. Lock- 
hart, who to a familiarity with the person and habits of his illustrious subject 
unites such entire syiiipatliy \/ith his pursuits and such fine tact and discrimi- 
nation in arranging the materials for their illustmtion. We have seen it 
objected that the biographer has somewhat ti-anscended his lawful limits in 
occasionally exposing Avhat a nice tenderness for the reputation of Scott 
should have lea him to conceal ; but, ^ u reflection, we are not inclined to 
adopt these views. It is difficult to p; oscribe any precise rule by which the 
biographer should^ be miided in exhibiting the peculiarities, and, still more, 
the defects, of his subject. He should, doubtless, be slow to draw from 
obscurity those matters which are of a strictly personal and private nature, 
particularly when they have no material bearing on the character of tho 
ihdi.vMiial. But whatever the latter has done, said, or written to otheis can 
rar^^ be made to come within this rule. A swell of panegyric, where every- 
thing4i|;,in broad sunshine, without the relief of a shadow to contrast it, is out 
of natu^ 'and must bring discredit on the whole. Nor is it much better when 
a sort Qf^))^tl]ght mystification is spread over a man’s actions, until, as in the 
case of all bwgmphies of Cowper previous to that of Southey, we are com- 
pletely bewildered respecting the real motives of conduct. If ever there wa? 
a character above the necessity of any management of this sort, it was ScCtPs: 
and we cannot but' think that the frank exposition of the minor blemishes 
which sully it, by securing the confidence of the reader in the general fidelity 
of the portraiture, and thus disposing him to receive without distrust those 
favourable statements in his history which might seem incredible, as they 
certainly are unprecedented, is, on the whole, advantageous to his reputation. 
As regards the moral effect on the reader, we may appy Scott’s own argument 
for not always recompensing sufFeripg virtue, at the clpse of his fictions, witli 
temporal prosperity,— that such aU arrangement would convey ho moral to 
the heart whatever, since a glance at the great picture of life would show that 
virtue is not always thus rewarded. 

In regard to the literary execution of Mr. Lockhart’s work, the public voice 
has long since pronounced on it. A prying criticism may discern a 
those contraband epithets and slipshod sentences, more excusable in t/owif/ 

PeteFs Letters to his Kinsfolk,” where, indeed, they are thickly sown, than 
ig the production of a grave Aristarcb of Briti.sh criticism. Bat this is small 
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game, where every reader of the least taste and sensibility must find so much 
. to applaud. It is enough to say that in passing from the letters of Scott, with 
which the work is enriched, to the text of the Liographer^ we find none of 
tliose chilling transitions which occur on the like occasions m more bungling 
productions ; as, for example, in that recent one in which the unfortunate 
llaniuih More is done to death by her friend Roberts. On the contrary, we 
ai e sensible only to a new variety of beauty in the style of composition. The 
correspondence is illumined by all that is imeded to make it intelligible to a 
stranger, and selected witli such discernment as to produce the clearest im- 
pression of the character of its author. The mass of intere«?ting details is 
conveyed in language richly coloured with poetic sentiment, and, at the same 
time, without a tinge of that mysticism Tvhich, as Scott himself truly remarked, 
“ will never do for a writer of fiction, no, nor of history, nor moral essays, nor 
sermons,” but which, nevertheless, finds more or less favour in our own 
community, at the present day, in each and all of those. 

The second work which we nave placed at the head of this article, and from 
which the last remark of 8ir Walter’s was borrowed, is a series of notices 
originally published in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” but now collected, with consiaer- 
able additions, into a separate volume. Its author, Mr. Robert Pierce Gillies, 
is a gentleman of the Scotch bar, favourably known by translations from the 
German. The work conveys a lively report of several scenes and events which 
before the appearance of Lockharts book were of more interest and import- 
ance than they can now be, lost as they are in the flood of light which is 
poured on us from that source. In the absence of the sixth and last volume, 
however, Mr. Gillies may help us to a few particulars respecting the closing 
years of Sir Walter’s life, that may have some novelty— we know not how 
much to be relied on— for the reader. In the present notice of a work so 
familiar to most persons, we shall confine ourselves to some of those circum- 
stances which contribute to form, or have an obvious connection with his 
literary character. 

Walter Scott was horn at Edinburgh, August 15th, 177L The character 
of his father, a respectable member of that cbihs of attorneys who in Scotland 
are called Writers to the Signet, is best convoyed to tlie reader by saying that 
he sat for the portrait of Mr. Saunders Fairford in “ Redgauntlet.” His 
mother was a woman of taste and imagination, and had an obvious influence 
in guiding those of her son. His ancestors, by both father’s and mother’s 
side, were of “gentle blood,” a position which, placed between the highest 
and the lower ranks in society, was extremely favourable, as affording facili- 
ties for communication with both. A lameness in his infancy,— a most 
fortunate lameness for the world, if, as Scott says, it spoiled a soldier,— and 
a delicate constitution, made it expedient to try the efficacy of country air 
and diet, and he was placed under the roof of his paternal grandfather at 
Sandy-Knowe, a few miles distant from the capital. Here his days were 
passed in the op^n fields, “ with no other fellowship,” as he says, “ than that 
of the sheep and lambs and here, in the lap of Nature, 

“ nurse for a poetic cDild,”^ 

his infant vision was greeted with those rude, rop^antic scenes which his own 
verses have since hallowed for tho pilgrims from every clime. In the long 
evenings, his imagination, as he grow older, was warmed by traditionary 
legends of border heroism and adventure, repeated by the aged relative, who 
had lierself witnessed the last gleams of border chivalry. His memory was 
one of the first powers of hLs Jiiind which exhibited an extraordinary develop- 
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ment. One of the longest of these old ballade, in particular, stuck so close to 
it, and he repeated it with such stentorian vociferation, as to draw from the 
minister of a neighbouring kirk the testy exclamation, “ One may as well 
speak in the inoutn of a cannon as where Inat child is.” 

On his removal to Edinburgh, in his eighth year, he was subjected to dif- 
ferent influences. His worthy father was a severe martinet in all the forms 
of his profession, and, it may be added, of his religion, which he contrived to 
make somewhat burdensome to his more vohitile son. The tutor was still 
more strict in his religious sentiments, and the lightest literary diversion in 
which either of them indulged was such lus could f)e gleaned from the time- 
lionoured folios of Archbishop Spottiswoode or worthy Robert Wodrow. Even 
liere, however, Scott’s young mind contrived to gather materials and impulses 
for future action. In his long arguments with Master Mitchell, he became 
steeped in the history of the Covenanters and the persecuted Church of 8cot- 
land, while he was still more rooted in his own Jacobite notions, early instilled 
into his mind by the tales of his relatives of 8andy-Knowe, whose own family 
had been out m the “allair of forty-five.’^ Amid the professional and po- 
lemical worthies of his father’s library, 8cott detected a copy of Shakspeare, 
aiiil be relates with what </<//// he used to creep out of his bed, where he had 
b(‘e!i safely de])osi ted for the night, and hy the light of the fire, in purisnatu- 
rali(jii-% pore over the pages of the great magician, and stiuly those mighty 
spells by which he gave to airy fantasies tiie forms and substance of humanity. 
8cott distinctly recollected the time and the spot where he first opened a 
volume of Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques of English Poetry;” a work which may have 
suggested to him the plan and the p* rpose of the “ Border Minstrelsy.” 
Every day’s experioiici shows how much more activt'ly the business of educa- 
tion goes on out of school than in it ; and Scott’s Instory shows et|ually that 
genius, whatever obstacles may l)c thrown in its way in one direction, will 
find room for its exjiansion in another, as the young tree sends fortJi its 
shoots most prolific in that ([uarter where the sunsliine is permitted to fall 
on it. 

At the* High School, in which he was placed by his father at an early period, 
lie seems not to have been particularly distingi fished in the regular course of 
studies. His voracious appetite for books, however, of a certain cast, as 
romances, chivalrous tales, and worm-eaten chronicles scarcely Ic.ss chivalrous, 
and his wonderful memory for .such reading as struck his fancy, soon made him 
regarded by his fellows as a nhenomenon of black-letter scholarshij), which, in 
process of time, achieved for him the cognomen of that redoiihtahlc schoolman, 
Duns Scotus. lie now also gave evidence of hi^ powers of creation as well as 
of acipiisition. He became noted for his own stories, generally bordering on 
the marvellous, with a plentiful seasoning of knight-errantry, which suited his 
bold and chivalrous temper. “ Slink ov<jr beside me, Jamie, he would whisper 
to his school-fellovv Ballautyne, “and I’ll tell you a story.” Jamie was, indeed, 
destined to sit beside him (luring the greater part of his life. 

The same tastes and talents continued to display themselves more strongly 
with increasing years. Having beaten pretty thoroughly the ground of 
romantic and legendary lore, at least so far as the English libraries to which 
he liad access would permit, he next endeavoured, while at the University, to 
which he hadsbeen transferred from the High School, to pursue the same 
subject in the continental languages. Many were the strolls which lie took 
in the neighbourhood, especiall/to ArthuPs Seat and Salisbury Crags, wliere, 
pi^rched on some almost inaccessible eyry, he might be seen conning over his 
Ariosto or Cervantes, or some other bard of romance, with some favourite com- 
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panion of his studios, or pouring into the ears of the latter his own boyish 
legends, glowing with 

** achievements hlf^. 

And circumstance of oblvalry." 


A critical knowledge of these lan^iages he seems not to have obtained, and 
even in the French made but an indifferent fi^re in conversation. An accu- 
rate acquaintance with the pronunciation ana prosody of a foreign tongue is 
undoubtedly a desirable accomplishment ; but it is, after all, a mere acccmi- 
plishmeut, subordinate to the great purposes for which a language is to be 
learned. Scott did not, as is too often the case, mistake the raaell for the 
kernel. He looked on language only as the key to unlock the foreign stofels 
of wisdom, the pearls of inestimabre price, wherever found, with which to 
enrich his native literature. 

After a brief residence at the University, he pas regularly indented as an 
apprentice to his father in 1786. One can hardly imagine a situation less 
congenial with the ardent, effervescing spirit of a poetic fancy, fettered down 
to a daily routine of drudgery scarcely above that of a mere scrivener. It 
nroved, however, a useful school of discipline to him. It formed early habits 
of method, punctuality, and laborious industry,— business habits, in short, 
most adverse to the poetic temperament, but indispensable to the accomplish- 
ment of the gigantic tasks which he afterwards assumed. He has himself 
borne testimony to liis general diligence in his new vocation, and tells Us that 
on one occasion he transcribed no less than a hundred and twenty folio pages 


at a sitting. 

In the midst of these mechanical duties, he did not lose siglit of the favourite 
objects of his study and meditation. He made frequent excursions into the 
Lowland as well as ‘Highland districts in search of traditiojjary relics. These 
pilgrimages he frcciuently performed on foot. His constitution, now become 
nardy by severe training, made him careless of exposure, and his frank and 
warm-hearted manners;— eminently favourable to his piu'poses, by thawing at 
once any feelings of frosty reserve which might have encountered a stranger — 
made him eqiiaJIy welcome at the staid ana decorous manse and at the rough 
but hospitable board of the peasant. Here was, indeed, the study of the future 
novelist, the very school in which to meditate those models of character and 
situation which ne was afterwards, long afterwards, to transfer, in such living 
colours, t6 the canvas. “ He was makin’ himsel a* the time,” says one of his 
companions, “but he didna ken, maybe, what he was about till years had 
passed- At first he thought o’ little, I dare say, but the queemess and the 
iun.” The honest writer to the signet does not seem to have thought it either 
so funny or so profitable ; for on his son’s return from one of these raids, as 
he styled them, the old gentleman peevishly inquired how he had been living 
so long. “ Pretty much like the young ravens,” answered Walter ; “ I only 
wisli|d I had b^en as good a player on the flute as poor George Primrose in 
the Vicar of Wakefield. If I had his art, I should like nothing oetter than to 
Icaftp like him from cottage to cottage over the world.” “ I doubt,’^ said the 
j^ve clerk to the signet, “ I neatly doubt, sjr, yoivwere born for nae better 
Than a gam^rd scra^^t ! ” Perhaps even the revelation, could it have been 
^ dhae to him, of his son’s future literary glory, woifld scarcely have satisfied 
worthy father, who probably would liave regarded a seat on the bench of 
file Court of Sessions as much higher glory. , At all events, this was not far 
Irom the judgment of Dominie Mitchdl, who, in his zloticef of bis illnsirious 
pu^, “ sincerely regrets that Sir Walters precious time was devoted to tfre 
dAjtlct rather than the vXiU of composition, and that his great talents should 
have been wasted on such subjects 
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It is impossible to glance at Scott’s earlv life without perceiving how 
powerfully all its circumstances^ whether accidental or contrived, conspired to 
train him for the peculiar position he was destined to occupy in the world of 
letters. There never was a character in whose infant germ the mature and 
fully-developed lineaments might be more distinctly tracm. What he was in 
- his riper age, so he was in his boyhood. We discern the tastes, the same 
peculiar talent^ the same social temper and affections, and, in a great degree, 
the same habits,— in their embryo state, of course, but distinctly marked ; and 
liis biographer has shown no little skill in enabling us to trace their gradual, 
progressive expansion from the hour of his birth up to the full prime ana 
maturity of his manhood. 

In 1792, Scott, whose original destination of a writer had been changed to 
that of an advocate,— from his father’s conviction, as it would seem, of the 
superiority of his talehts to the former station,— was admitted to the Scottish 
bar. Here he continued in assiduous attendance during the regular terms, 
but more noted for his stories in the Outer House than his arguments in 
court. It may appear singular that a person so gifted both as a writer and 
as a raconteur should have had no greater success in his profession. But the 
case is not uncommon. Indeed, experience shows that the most eminent 
Writers have not made the most successful speakers. It is not more strange 
than that a good writer of novels should not excel as a dramatic author. 
Perhaps a consideration of the subject would lead us to refer the phenomena 
in both cases to the same principle. At all eventSy Scott was an exemplifica- 
tion of both, and we leave the solution to those who have more leisure and 
ingenuity to unravel the myster^. 

Scott’s leisure, in the mean time, was well employed in storing his mind with 
German romance, with whose wild fictions, intrenching on the grotesque, he 
found at that time more sympatliy than in later life. In 1798 he first appeared 
before the public as a translator of Biirger’s well-known ballads, thrown off 
by him at a heat, and which found favour with the few into whose hands they 
passed. He subsequently adventured in Monk Lewis’s crazy bark, “ Talcs of 
Wonder,” which soon went to pieces, leaving, however, among its surviving 
fragments the scattered contributions of Scott. 

At last, in 1802, he gave to the world his first two volumes of the “ Border 
Minstrelsy,” printed by his old school fellow Ballantyne, and which, by the 
beauty of the typography, as well as literary execution, made an epoch in 
Scottish literary history. There was no work of Scott’s after-life whi(!h showed 
the result of so much preliminary labour. Before ten years old, he had col- 
lected several volumes of ballads and traditions, and we liave seen how dili- 
gently he pursued the same vocation in later years. The publication was 
admitted to be iAx more faithful, as well as skilfully collated, than its proto- 
type, the “ Reliques ” of Bishop Percy ; wliile his notes contained a mass of 
antiquarian information relative to border life, conveyed in a style of kiauty . 
unprecedented in topics of this kind, and enlivened with a higher inlerest 
than poetic fiction. Percy’s Reliques ” had prepared the way for the #ii«l ‘ 
reception of the “Minstrelsy,” by the general relish— notwithstanding ®r. * 
Johnson’s protest— it had created for the simple pictures of a' pastoral am!^ 
heroic time. Burns had since familiarized >the English ear with the 
melodies of his native land ; and now a greater than Burns appeared, wbrn-*^ 
first production, by a singular chance, came into the world in the very year m ' 
which the Ayrshire minstrel was withdrawn from it, as if Nature had intepdecl 
that the chain of poetic inspiration should not be broken. The delight 0411^ 
public was farther augmented on the appearance of the third volume « the 
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Minstrelsy,” contcaining various imitations of the old ballad, which displayed 
' the rich fashion of the antique, purified from the mould and rust by inliich the 
beauties of such weather-beaten trophies are defaced. 

The first edition of the “ Minstrelsy,” consisting of eight hundred Copies, 
went off, as Lockliart tells ns, in less than a year ; and the poet, on the publi- 
cation of a second, received five hundred pounds sterling from Longmau,'— 
an enormous price for such a commodity, but the best bargain, probably,, that 
the bookseller ever made, as the subsequent sale has since extended to t^^nty 
thousand copies. 

Scott was not in great haste to follow’ np his success. It wa^ three years 
later before he took the field as an independent author, in a poem Aviiich at 
once placed him among the great original writers of his country. The “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” a complete expansion of the ancient ballad into an epic 
form, was published in J805. ft was opening a new creation in the realm of 
fancy. It seemed as if the author had transfused into his page the stroug 
delineations of the Jlomeric pencil, the rnde but generous gallantry of ,a 
primitive period, softened by the more airy ami magical inventions of Italian 
romance,® and conveyed in tones of natural melody such as had not been 
heard since the strains of Hums. The book speedily found that unprecedented 
circulation which all his subseijuont compositions attained. Other writers had 
addressed themselves to a more peculiar and limited feeling,— to a narrower, 
and, generally, a more select audience. But 8cott was found to coijgibine all 
the qualities of interest for every order. He drew from the pure springs 
which gush forth in livery heart. His narrative chained every reader^s atten- 
tion by the stirring variety of its incidents, while the fine touches of sentiment 
with which it abounded, like wild fiowers vspringiug up spontaneously around, 
were full of freshness and beauty that made one wonder others should noflmve 
stooped to gather them liefore. 

The success of the “ Lay ” detenuiued the course of its author’s future life. ' 
Notwithstanding his punctual attention to his profession, his utmost profits for 
any one year of the ten ho had been in practice had not exceeded two hundred 
and thirty pounds ; and of late they liad sensibly declined. Latterly, indeed, 
he had coquetted somewhat too openly with the Muse for his professional 
reputation. Themis lias always been found a stern and jeiilous mistress, chary 
pf dispensing her golden favours to tliose who are seduced into a flirtation 
with her more volatile sister. 

Scott, however, soon found himself in a situation that niade him independent 
of her favours. His income from the two offices to wdiich he was promoted, 
of Sheriff of Selki»*k, and Clerk of tho Court of Sessions, was so ample, com- 
bined with what fell to him by inhoritauce and marriage, that he was left 
at liberty freely to consult his own tastes. Amid the seductions of poetry, 
however, he never shrunk from liis burdensome professional duties ; and he 
^ ilubiJUfctM to all their drudgery with unflinching constancy when the labours ' 
^of Iwpen mad# the emoluments almost bemeath consideration. He never 
the idea of being divorced from active life by the solitary occupationrf 
ijfcili^cluse. And his official functions, however severely they taxed his time, 
Jmay be said to have in ^^ome degree compensated him by the new scenes of 


Mettendo lo Turpin, lo mcLto anch’ io," 
yit/k Ariosto, playfully, when he tells a par- 
ticnlaTly tough story. 

\ 1 cannot tell how the truth may l>?, 

^ say tlie tale as 'twas^sald to me," 
the author of tho ** Lay" on a similar 


occasion. The resemblance mlKht be tra<^d 
much farther than mere forms of expression, 
to tiie Italian, Avbo, like ^ 

“ tlie Ariosto oj the North, 
Sung ladye-lovc, and war, romance, and 
knightly wor*h." c 
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life which they were constantly diijclosiftg,— the very materials of those fictions 
on which his mth'e and his fortune were to be built. 

Scott^s situation was eminently propitious to literary pursuits. He was 
married, aud passed the better portion of the year in the country, where the 
quiet pleasures of his fireside circle, and a keen relish for rural sports, relieved 
his mind and invigorated both health and spirits. In early life, it seems, he 
had been crossed in love ; and, like Dante and Byron, to whom in this respect 
he isc often compared, he had more than once, according to his bio^rapnei’, 
shadowed forth in his verses the object of his unfortunate passion. He does 
not appear to have taken it very seriously, however, nor to have shown the 
morbid sensibility in relation to it discovered by both Byron and Dante, whose 
stern and solitary natures were cixst in a very different mould from the social 
tepiper of 8cott. 

llis next great poem was his “ Marmion,” transcending, in the judgment of 
many, all his other epics, and containing, in the judgment of all, passages of 
poetic fire wliicli he never equalled, but which, nevertlielcss, was greeted on its 
entrance into the world by a critupie, in the leading journal of trie day, of the 
most caustic and unfriendly temper. The journal was the Edinburgh, to which 
he luad been a frequent contributor, and the review^or has his intimc.te friend, 
Jdff'iey. The unkindest cut in the article was the imputation of a neglect of 
Scottish character and feeling. “There is scarcely one trait of true Scottish 
iiationaBty or patriotism introduced into the whole poem ; and Mr. Scott’s only 
expression of admiration for the beautiful country to which he belongs is put. 
if we riglitly renitunber, into the mouth of one of his Southern favourites.” 
This of Walter 8cott ! 

8eott was not slow, after this, in f .ding the political principles of the 
Edinburgh so repugnant to his own (and they certainly were as opposite as 
the poles) that he first droppetl tlic journal, and next laboured with unwearied 
diligence to organize another, who.se main pui*poso should be to counteract the 
h#»re.sies of the former. This was the origin of the London Quarterly, more 
imputable to Hcott’s exertions than to those of any, indeed all, other iiersons. 
The result has been, doubtless, highly serviceable to the interests of both 
morals and letters. Not that the new Review was conducted with more fair- 
ness, or, in this sense, principh^ than its antagonist. A remark of Scott’s 
own, in a letter to Ellis, shows with how much princiiile. “ I have run up an 
attempt on ‘ The Curse of Kehama ’ for the Quarterly. It afferds cruel oi^n- 
iiigs to the quizzers, and I suppo.se will get it roundly in the Edinburgh Review. 

I would have made a very efifferent hand of it, indeed, had the oi Jer of the 
day been pour de'chirerr But. although the fate of the individual was thus, 
to a certain extent, a matter of caprice, or, rather, prejiulgiuent, in the critic, 
yet the great abstract questions in morals, politics, and literature, by being dis- 
cussed on both sides, were presented in a fuller and, of course, fairer li^Uto 
the public. Another beneficial result to letters was— and we shall gaineredjf, 
at least, for candour in confessing it— that it broke down «omewhatW. ihatji 
divinity which hedged in the despotic ue of the reviewer so long as im m'al 
arose to contest the sceptre. The claims to infallibility, so long and 
acquiesced in, fell to the ground when thus stoutly asserted by conflicup^ 
parties. It was pretty clear that the same thing could not be all blajflk^aM'j 
all white at the same time. Tn short, it was the old r+ory of pope ana 
pojpe ; and the public began to find out that there might be topes forJjjBd 
SaRation of an author though damned by the literary popedom. Time, by# 
reversing many of its decisions, must at lenrtb have shown the same thin|| * 

But to return. 8cott showed how nearly nc had been toiiclied tp 
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^ two other acts not so discreet. These were the establishment of an Annual 
Register, and of the great publishing house of the Ballantynes, in which he 
became a silent partner. The last step involved hhn in grievous embarrass- 
ments, and stimulated him to exertions which required ** a frame of adamant 
and soul of Ore.” At the same time, we hnd him overwhelmed with poetical, 
biographical, historical, and critical compositions, together with editorial 
labours of appalliiig magnitude. In this multiplication of himself in a thou- 
sand forms we see him always the same, vigorous and effective. “ Poetry,” he 
says ill one of his letters, “is a scourging crop, and ought not to be hastily 
repeated. Editing, therefore, may be considered as a green crop of turnips or 
pease, extremely useful to those whose circumstances do not admit of mving 
their farm a summer fallow.” It might be regretted, however, that he Siould 
have wasted powers fitted for so much higher culture on the coarse products of 
a kitchen garden, which might have been safely trusted to inferior hands. 

In 181 1, Scott gave to the world his exquisite poem, “ The Lady of the 
Lake.” One of his fair friends had remonstrated with nim on thus risking 
again the laurel he had already won. He replied with characteristic ani 
indeed, prophetic spirit, “ If 1 fail, I will write prose all my life. But if 1 
succeed, 

‘ Up w’ the bonnie blue bonnet, 

The dirk an' the feather an' a' ! ’ ” 

' In his eulogy on Byron, Scott remarks, “ There has been no reposing under 
the shade of his laurels, no living upon the resource of past reputation ; none 
of that coddling and petty precaution which little autliors call ‘taking care 
of their fame.’ Byron let his fame take care of itself.” Scott could not have 
more accurately described his own character. 

The “ Lady of the Lake ” was welcomed with an enthusiasm surpassing 
that which attendeil any other of his poems. It seemed like the sweet breath- 
ings of his native pibroch, stealing over glen and mountain, and calling up all 
the delicious associations of rural solitude, which beautifully contrasted with 
the din of battle and the shrill cry of the war-trumpet that stirred the soul in- 
every page of his “ Marmion.” Tlie publication of this work carried his fame 
as a poet to its most brilliant height. The post-horse duty rose to an extra- 
ordinary degree in Scotland, from the eagerness of travellers to visit the 
legalities of the poem. A more substantial evidence was afforded in its amaz- 
ing circulation, and, consequently, its profits. The press could scarcely keep 
pace with the public demand, and no less than fifty thousand copies of it have 
been sold since the date of its appearance. The successful author receive4 
more than two thousand guineas from his production. Milton received ten 
pounds for the two editions which he lived to see of his “ Paradise Lost.’' 
The Ayrshire bard had sighed for “ a lass wi’ a tocher.” Scott had now found 
one where it was hardly to be expected, in the Muse. 

^Wh^ the poetical fame of Scott was thus at its zenith, a new star rose 
%DOveile horizonf whose eccentric course and dazzling radiance completely 
beinl(|^red the spectator.- In 181i “ Childf Harold ” appeared, and the atteu- 
^ 4 tjk)il)IBeemed to be now called for tne hrst time from the outward form of man 
^ ‘qnd visible nature to the secret depths of the soul. The darkest reisesses of 
i wma#jpassiou were lai^open, ana the note of ^rrow^was prolongcfd ip tones 

agnized sensibility, tnd more touching as coining frompne who •frtid placed 
onithose jdnzzling heights of rank and fashion which, to the vulgar eye at least, 
^seem to he in unclouded sunshine. Those of the pre$ent generation who have 
Hedrc|^nly the same key thrumm^ ad nauseam by the feeble imitators of 
his^loroehip can fojrn no idea of the efiect produced the chords were fu'st 
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swept by the master’s fingers. It was found impossible for the ear^ once 
attuned to strains of suct^iiipass and ravishing harmony, to return with the 
same relish to purer, it ii^ht oe, but tamer melody ; and the sweet voice of 
the Scottish minstrel lost much of its power to charm, let him charm never so 
■\visely. While “Rokeby” was in preparation, bets were laid on the rival 
candidates by the wits of the day. The sale of this poem, though great, 
showed a sensible decline in the popularity of its author. This became still more 
evident on the publication of “ The Lord of the Isles ; ” and Scott admittecj 
the conviction with his characteristic spirit and good nature. “‘Well, 
James’” (he said to his printer), “ ‘I have given you aweek—what are people 
sayi^ about the Lord of the Isles ?’ I hesitated a littl^ after the fashion of 
Gil Bias, but he speedily brought the matter to a point. ‘ Come,’ he said, 
‘ speak out, my good fellow ; what has put it into your head to be on so much 
ceremony nith me all of a sudden V But I see how it is ; the result is given 
in one viotiiy^rHmppointmenL^ My silence admitted his inference to the 
fullest extent. His countenance certainly did look rather blank for a few 
seconds ; in truth, he had been wholly unprepared for the event. At length 
he said, with perfect cheerfulness, “ Well, well, James, so be it ; but you know 
we must not droop, for ^ve can’t afford to give over. Since one line has failed, 
we must stick to something else.’” This somethuKj else ivas a mine he had 
already hit upon, of invention and substantial wealth, such as Thonjas the 
Rhymer, or Michael Scott, or any other adept in the black' art had never 
dreamed of. 

Everybody knows the story of the composition of “ Waverley the most 
interesting story in the annals of letters,— and how, some ten years after its 
commencement, it was fished out of so» ie old lumber in an attic and completed 
in a few weeks for tl e press in 1814. its appearance marks a more distinct 
epoch in English literature than that of the poetry of its author. All previous 
attempts in the same school of fiction— a school of English growth— had been 
cramped by the limited information or talent of the writers. Smollett bad 

f iroduced his spirited sea-pieces, and Fielding his warm sketches of country 
ife, both of them mixed up with so much Billingsgate as required a strong 
flavour of wit to make them tolerable. Richardson had covered acres of 
canvas with his faithful family pictures. Mrs. Radcliffe had dipped up to the 
elbows in horrors ; while Miss Burney’s fashionable gossip, and Miss Edge- 
worth’s Hogarth drawings of the prose — not the poetry— of life and character, 
had each and all found favour in tlieir respective ways. But a work now 
appeared in which the author swept over the whole range of character with 
entire freedom as well as fidelity, ennobling the whole by high historic associ- 
ations, and in a style varying with his theme, but whose pure and classic flow 
was tinctured with just so much of poetic colouring as suited the purposes of 
romance. It was Snakspeare in prose. 

Thq work was published, as we know, anonymously. Mr. Gillies jpites,* 
however, that, while in the press, fragments of it were communicated to “ Mr. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Brown, Mrs. Hamilton, and other savans or savmte^ 
dicta on the merits of a hew novel wore considered unimpeachable.” By tlmir ‘ 
approbation “ a strong body of friends were formed, and the curiosity the ' 
public prepared the way for its reception.” This may explain t!ie rapi®ty» 
with which the anonymous publication rose into a degree of favour wh^, 
though not less surely, perhaps, it might have been more slow in achieving. 
The author jfealohsly preserved his incognito, and, in order to heighten t^ 
mystification, flung off almost simultaneously a variety of works, in prosAnd 
poetry, any one of which might have been the labour of hionths. The public 
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fora moineiif was at fault. There seemed to be six Richmonds in tlie field. 
The world, therefore, was reduced to the dilemma of either supposing tliat 
half a dozen different hands could work in preciselythe same style, or that one 
could do the work of half a dozen. With time, however, the veil wore thinner 
and thinner, until at length, and long before tlie ingenious argument of Mr. 
Adolphus, there was scarcely a critic so purblind as not to discern behind it 
the features of the mighty minstrel. 

Constable had offered seven hundred pounds for the new novel. “ It was,” 
says Mr. Lockhart, “ten times as much as Miss Edgeworth ever realized from 
any of her popular Irish tales.” Scott declined tlie offer, which had been a 
good one for the bookseller had he made it as many thousand. Rut it passed 
the art of necromancy to divine this. 

Scott, once entered on this new career, followed it up with an energy unrivalled 
in the history of literature. The public mind was not suffered to cool for a 
moment, before its attention was called to another miracle of creation from 
the same hand. Even illness, that would have broken the spirits of most men, 
as it prostrated the physical energies of Scott, opposed no impediment to the 
march of cornpo-;ition. When he could no longer Avrite he could dictate, and 
in this way, amid the agonies of a racking disease, he composed “ The Bride 
of Larnmerinoor,” the “ Legend of Montrose,” and a great part of “Ivanhoe.” 
The first, indeed, is darkened Avith those deej) shadoAvs that might seem 
thrown over it by the sombre condition of its author. But Avhat shall Ave say 
of the imperturbable dry humour of the gallant Captain Diigald Dalgetty of 
Drumthwacket, or of the gorgeous revelries of ivanhoe, - - 

“ Such Nights as youthful po^ts dream 
Oil summer eves by haunted stream/'— 

what sliall we say of such brilliant day dreams for a l>ed of torture ? Never 
before had the spirit triumphed over such agonies of the flesh. “The best 
way,” siiM Scott, iii one of Ids talks with Gillies, “is. tf jmuhle^ to triumph 
over disea.se by setting it at defiance ; somewhat on the same principle as one 
avoids being stung by boldly grasping a nettle.” 

The prose fictions Averc addressed to a much largei’ audience tlian the poems 
could be. They had attractions for every age and every class. The profits, of 
course, Avere commensurate. Arithmetic has never been so severely taxed as 
in the computation of Hcott’s productions and tlie proceeds resulting from 
them. In one year he received (or, more propeily, Avas credited with, for it is 
sonieAvhat doubtful Iioav much lie actually received) fifteen thousand pounds 
for his novels, comprehending the first edition and the copyright. The dis- 
covery of this ricli mine furnished its fortunate proprietor Avitli the means of 
gratifying the fondest and even most chimerical desires. He had ahvays 
coveted the situation of a lord of acres,— a Hcottish laird, — wliere his passion 
for idanting might find scope in the creation of Avhole forests, — for everything 
with him was on a magnificent scale, — and Avlierc he might indulge the kindly 
feelings of his nature in liis benevolent offices to a numerous and dependent 
tenantry. The few acres of the original purchase noAv swelled into hundreds, 
and, for aught avc know, thousands ; for one tract alone Ave find incidentally 
noticed as costing thirty thousand pounds. “ It rounds off the property so 
handsomely,” he says in one of his letters. Tnere Avas always a corner to 
“ round oft.” The mansion, in the mean time, from a simple cottage orn^ Avas 
amplified into the dimensions almost, as well as the bizarre proportions, of 
som(‘ old feudal castle. The furniture and decorations were of the costliest 
kind ; the waii Ascots of oak and cedar ; the floors tessellated Avitli marbles, or 
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woods of different dyes ; the ceilings fretted and carved with the delicate 
tracery of a Gothic abbey ; the storied windows blazoned with the richly- 
coloured insignia of heraldry, the avails garnished with time-honoured trophies, 
or curious specimens of art, or volumes sumptuously hound, — in short, with 
all that luxury could demand or ingenuity devise ; while a copious reservoir 
of gas supplied every corner of the mansion with such fountains of light as 
must have nuzzled the genius of the lamp to provide for the less fortunate 
Aladdin. 

Scott’s exchequer must have been seriously taxed in another form by the 
crowds of visitors whom he enterbiined under his hospitable roof. There was 
scarcely a person of note, or, to say truth, not of note, who visited that country 
without paying his respects to the Lion of Scotland. Lockhart reckons up a 
full sixth of the British peerage who had been theie within his recollection ; 
and Captain Hall, in his amusing Notes, remarks that it was not unusual for 
a dozen or more coach-loads to find their way into his grounds in the course of 
the day, most of whom found or forced an entrance into the mansion. Such 
was the heavy tax j)aid by his celebrity, and, we may add, his gowl nature ; 
for if the one had been a whit less than the other he could never have tolerated 
such a nuisance. 

The cost of his corresjioudence gives one no light idea of the demands made 
on his tifnc, as well as piu'^e, in another form. His postage for letters, inde- 
pendently of franks, by which a large portion of it was covered, amounted to 
a hundred and fifty jiounds, it seems, in tho C(airse of the year. In this, 
indeed, should be included ten pounds for a pair of unfortunate Cherokee 
Lovers, sent all the wav from our own happy land in order to be godfathered 
by Sir Walter on the London board« Perhaps the smart-money he had to 
pay on this interesting occasion had its influence in mixing up rather more 
acid than was natural to him in his judgments of our countrymen. At all 
events, the Yankees find little favour on the few occasions on* which he has 
glanced at them in his correspondence. “I am not at all surprised,” he 
says, in a letter to Miss Edgeworth, “ I am not at all surprised at what 
you say of the Yankees. They are a people possessed of very considerable 
energy, quickened and brought into eager action by an hononrahle love 
of their country and pride in their institutions ; but they are as yet rude 
in their ideas of social intercourse, and totally ignorant, speaking generally, 
of all the art of good breeding, which consists chietly in a postponement 
of one’s own petty wishes or comforts to those of others. By rude cpios- 
tioiis and observations, an absolute disrespect to other people’s feelings, and 
a ready indulgence of their own, they make one feverish in their company, 
though perhaps you may he ashamed to confess the reason. But this 
will wear oil, aiid is already wearing away. Men, when they liave once 
got benches, will soon fall into the use of cushions. They arc advancing in the 
lists of our literature, and they will not be long deficient in t\\Q petite morale, 
especially as they have, like ourselves, the rage for travelling. ’’ On another 
occasion, ho does, indeed, admit having met with, in the course of his life, 
“four or five well -lettered Americans, ardent in pursuit of knowledge, and free 
from the ignorance and forward presumption which distinguish many of their 
countrymen.” This seems hard measure ; hut perhaps we should find it diffi- 
cult, among the many who have visited this country, to recollect as great a 
number of Englishmen— and Scotchmen to boot— entitled to a higher degree 
of commeuclation. It can hardly be that the well-informed and wem-bred men 
of both countries make a point of staying at liome ; so we suppose we must 
look for tlie solution of tlie matter in the ei^istencc of some disagreeable 
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ingredient, common to the characters of both nations, sprouting, as they d<y 
from a common stock, wliich remains latent at home, and is never fully disclosed 
till they get into a foweigii climate. But, as this problem ^eems pregnant with, 
nhilosophical, physiological, and, for aught we know, psychological matter, we 
have not courage for it here, but recommend the solution to Miss Martineau,, 
to whom it will afford a very good title for a new chapter in her next edition. 
The strictures we have quoted, however, to speak more seriously, are worth 
attending to, coming as they do from a shrewd observer, and one whose judg- 
ments, though here somewhat coloured, no doubt, by political nrejudice, are in 
the main distinguished by a sound and liberal philanthropy. But were he ten 
times an enemy, we would say, “ Fas est ab hoste doceri.” 

With the splendid picture of the baronial residence at Abbotsford, Mr. 
Lockhart closes all that at this present writing we have received of his de- 
lightful work in this country ; and in the last sentence the melancholy sound 
of “ the muffled drum ” gives ominous warning of what we are to expect in the 
sixth and concluding volume. In the dearth of more authentic information, 
we will piece out our sketcli with a few facts gleaned from the somewhat 
meagre bill of fare— meagre by comparison with the rich banquet of tjie true 
Amphitryon— afforded by the “ Recollections ” of Mr. Robert Piei'ce Gillies. 

The unbounded popularity of the Waverley Novels led to still more extrava- 
gant anticipations on the part both of the publishers and author. Some hints 
of a falling ofti though but slightly, in the public favour, were unheeded, by 
both parties, thou^, to say trutli, the exact state of things was never disclosed 
to Scott, it being Ballantyne’s notion that it would prove a damper, and that 
the true course was “ to press on more sail a.s the wind lulled.” In these san* 
giiine calculations, not only enormous sums, or, to speak correctly, Ulls^ were 
given for what had been written, but the author’s drafts, to the amount of 
many thousand pounds, were accepted by Constable in favour of works the 
very embryos of which lay, not only unformed, but unimagined, in the womb 
of time. In return for this singular accommodation, Scott was induced to 
endorse the drafts of his publisher, and in this way an amount of liabilities 
was incurred which, considering the character of the house and its transactions, 
it is altogether inexplicable that a person in the independent position of Sir 
Walter Scott should have subjected himself to for a, moment. lie seems ^ 
have had entire confidence in the stability of the firm, a confidence to which it 
seems, fi'om Mr. Giliies’s account, not to have been entitled from the first 
moment of his connection with it. The great reputation of the house, how- 
ever, the success and magnitude of some of its transactions, es])ecialiy the 
pubUcation of these novels, gave it a large credit, which enabled it to go for- 
ward with a ^cat show of prosperity in ordinary times, and veiled its totter- 
ing state probably from Constable’s own eyes. It is but the tale of yesterday. 
The case of Constable and Co. is, unhappily, a very familiar one to us. But 
when the hurricane of lS2fi came on, it swept all those buildings that were not 
founded on a rock, and those of Messrs. Constable, among others, soon became 
literally mere castlea in th^ air : in plain English, the firm stopped paguent 
The assets were very trifling in. comparison with the debts ; and Sir Walter 
Scott was found on tlieir paper to the frightful amount of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds ! ^ ■ . 

His conduct on the occasion was precisely ivhat was to have been anticipated 
from one who had declared, on a similar though much less appalling.conjuncture, 
“ I am £dways ready to make any socrifioes to do justice to my engagements, 
and would mther sell anything, or everytliing, than be less than a true man to 
the world.” He put up his house and furniture in town nt auction, delivered 
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over his personal effects at Abbotsford, his plate, books, furniture, etc., to be 
held in trust for his creditors (the estate itseu had been recently secured to his 
son on occasion of his marriage), and bound himself W discharge a certain 
amount annually of the liabilities of the insolvent firm. He then, with his 
characteristic energy, set about the performance of his Herculean task. He 
took lodgings in a third-rate house in St. David’s Street, saw but little company, 
abridged the hours usually devoted to his meals and his family, gave up his 




Street stipendiary. 

“ Por many years,’’ he said to Mr. Gillies, ‘‘ I have been accustomed to hard 
work, because I found it a pleasure ; now, with all due respect for FalstafFs 
principle, ‘nothing on compulsion,’ I certainly will not shrink from work 
oecause it has become necessaiy.” 

One of his. first tasks was his “Life of Bonaparte,” achieved in the space of 
thirteen months. , For this he received fourteen thoiisand pounds, about eleven 
hundred per month, — not a bad bargain either, as it proved, for the publishers. 
The first two volumes of the nine which make up the English edition were a 
rifacimento of what he had before compiled for the “Annual Register.” With 
every allowance for the inaccuracies and the excessive expansion incident to 
such a flashing rapidity of execution, the work, taking into view the broad 
range of its topics, its ^rewd and sagacious reflections, and the free, bold, and 
picturesque colouring of its narration, and, above all, considering tJie 
time in which it was is indisputably one of the most remarkable 

monuments of #renius and industry — perhaps the most remarkable— ever 
recorded. 

Scott’s celebrity made everything ^aat fell from him, however trifling,— the 
dew-drops from tin'- lion’s mane,— of value. But none of the many adventures 
ho embarked in, or, rather, set afloat, proved so profitable as the republication 
of his novels with his iiptes and illustrations. As he felt his own strength in 
the increasing success of liis labours, he appears to have relaxed somewhat 
from them, and to have again resumed somewhat of his ancient habits, and, in 
a Initigated degree, his ancient hospitality. But still his exertions were too 
sever^ and pressed heavily on the springs of his health, already deprived by 
age of their former elasticity and vigour. At length, in 1831, he was over- 
t&en by one of those terrible shocks of paralysis which seem to have been 
constitutional in his family, but which, with more precaution and under 
happier auspices, miglit doubtless have been postponed, if not wholly averted. 
At this time he had, in the short space of little more than five years, by his 
saciiflces and efforts, discharged about two-thirds of the debt for which he was 
responsible,— an astonishing result, wholly unparalleled in the history of letters. 
There is something inexpressibly minful in this spectacle of a generous heart 
thus courageously contending with fortune, bearing up against the tide with 
unconquerable spirit, and finally overwhelmed by it just within reach of shore. 

The rest of his story is one of humiliation and sorrow. He was induced to 
take a voyage to the Continent to try the effect of a more genial climate. 
.Ijnder the sunny sky of Italy he seemed to gather new streiigtli for a while ; 
but his eye fell with indifference on the venerable monuments which in better 
days would have kindled all his enthusiasm. The invalid sighe<l for his own 
home at Abbotsford. The heat of the weather and the fatimie of rapid travel 
brought on another shock, which reduced him to a state of defnorable imbecilify. 
Ill Ibis condition he returned to his own halls, where the sight of early friends, 
and ^ the beautiful scenery, the creation, as it were, of his own hands, seemed 
to impart a gleam of melancholy satisfaction, which soon, however, sunk into 
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insensibility. To his present situation might well be applied tlic exquisite 
verses wliich he indited on anotlier melancholy occasion : 

“ Yet not the landscape to mine eye 

lipars those bright hues that once it bore ; 

Though Kveuing, \\ ith her richest dye, 
t'lamcs o’er the hills of Ktlrick’s shore 

“ With listless look along the plain 
I see Twfed’a silver current glide, 

And coldly mark the holy lano 
Of Melrose rise in ruined pride. 

“ The quiet lake, the balmy air, 

The hill, the stieam, the tower, the tree, 

Are they still such as once they were, 

Or la the dreary change iii me ? 

Providence, in its mercy, did not suffer the shattered frame long to outlive 
the glorious spirit which had informed it. lie breathed his last on the 21 st of 
September, J832. Ilis remains were deposited, as he had always desired, in 
the hoary abbey of Dryburgh, and the pilgrim from many a distant clime shall 
repair to the consecrated spot so long a.s the reverence for exalted genius and 
worth shall .survive in the human heart. 

This sketch, brief as we could make it, oi the literary history of 8ir Walter 
Scott, has extended so far as to leave but little space for— what Lockhart’s 
volumes attord ample materials for— his personal character. Take it for all 
and all, it is not too nnudi to say that this character is probaidy the most 
remarkable on record. Tiiero is no man of historical celebrity that we now 
recall, who combined in so eminent a degree the highest qualities of the 
moral, the intellectual, and the physical. He united in his own character 
what hitlicrto Imd been found inconmatible. Thougli a poet, and living in an 
ideal world, he was an exact, mcthoaical man of business ; though achieving 
with the most ^vonderfiil facility of genius, ho was patient and laborious ; a 
mousing antiquarian, yet with the most active interest in the present and 
whatever was going on around him ; with a strong turn for a roving life and 
military adventure, he was yet chained to his desk more hours, at some periods 
of his life, than a monkish recluse ; a man with a heart as capacious as his 
head ; a Tory, brimful of Jacobitism, yet full of sympathy and unaffected 
familiarity wuth all classes, even the humblest ; a successful author, without 
pedantry and without conceit ; one, indeed, at the head of the republic of 
letters, and yet wdth a lower estimate of letters, as compared with other 
intellectual pursuits, than was ever hazarded before. 

The first quality of his character, or, rather, that which forms the basis of 
it, as of all great character, was his energy. We see it, in his 'early youth, 
triumphing over the impediments of nature, and, in spite of lameness, making 
him conspicuous in every sort of athletic exercise,— clambering up dizzy preci- 
pices, wading through treacherous fords, and performing feats of riedestrianism 
the make one’s joints ache to read of. As he advanced in life, w^e see the 
same force of purpose turned to higher objects. A striking example occurs 
in his organization of the journals and the publishing house in opposition to 
Constable. In what ITorculean drudgery did not this latter business, in which 
he undertook to supply matter fpr the nimble press of Ballantyne, involve him ! 
while, in addition to nis own concerns, he had to drag along by his solitary 
momentum a ucore of heavier undertakings, that led Lockhart to compare him 
to a steam-engine with a train of coabwaggons hitched to it. “ Yesj” said 
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Scott, laupfhing, and making a crashing cut with his axe (for they were felling 
larches), “and there was a cursed lot of dung-carts too.” 

We see the same powerful energies triumphing over disease at a later period, 
when nothing but a resolution to get the better of it enabled him to do so. 
“ Be assured,” he remarked to Mr. Gillies, “ that if pain could have prevented 
my application to literary labour, not a page of Ivanhoe would have been 
written. Now, if I had given way to mere feelings, and ceased to work, it is 
a (lucstion whether the disorder might not have taken a deeper root, and be- 
come incurable.” But the most extraordinary instance of this trait is the 
readiness with which he assumed and the spirit with which he carried through, 
till his mental strength broke down under it, the gigantic task imposed on him 
by tlie failure of Constable. 

It mattered little what the nature of the task was, whether it were 
organizing an opposition to a political faction, or a troop of cavalry to resist 
invasion, or a medley of wild llighlanders or Edinburgh cockneys to make up 
a royal puppet-show — a loyal celebration — for His Most Sacred Majesty,” 
he w'as the master-spirit that gave the cue to the ivhole dramatis pei'sonaf. 
This potent impulse showed itself in the thoroughness with which he prescribed 
not merely the general orders, but the execution of th(‘ miimtest details, in 
his own person. Thus all around him was the creation, as it w'cre, of his 
individual exertion. His lands waved with forests planted with his own hands, 
and, in proc(*ss of time, cleared by his own hands. He did not lay the stones 
in niortor, exactly, for liis whimsical castle, but ho sooms to have superintended 
the operation from the foundation to the battlements. The antique relics, 
tlie curious works of art, the hangings and furnihire, even, with wliieli his halls 
Avere decorated, Averc specially contrived or selected by him ; and, to read his 
lettiM’s at this time to his friend T iTy. one might fancy himself perusing 
the corresnondence of an upholsterer, so exact and technical is he in his instruc- 
tions. We say this not in disparagement of his groat qualities. It is only 
the more extraordinary ; for, Avhile he stooped to such trifles, he Avas equally 
thorough in matters of the liighest moment. It Avas a trait of character. 

Another quality, Avhich, like the last, seems to have given the tone to his 
character, Avas his social or benevolent feelings. His Iieart was an unfailing 
fountain, Avliich not merely the distresses but the joys of his fellow-creatures 
made to How like Avater. In early life, and possibly’ sometimes in later, high 
spirits and a vigorous constitution led him occasionally to carry his social pro- 
pensities into convivial excess ; but he never Avas in danger of the habitual 
excess to Avhich a vulgar mind —and sometimes, alas ! one more finely tuned — 
abandons itself. With all his conviviality, it Avas not the sensual relish, but 
the social, Avhich acted on him. He was neither tjoimm nor (jourmand ; but 
his social meetings were endeared to him by the free interchange of kindly 
feelings Avith his friends. La Jhiiyero says (and it is odd he should have found 
it out in Louis the Fourteenth’s court), “ the heart has more to do than the 
head with the pleasures, or, rather, promoting the pleasures of society ; ” “ IJn 
hoinme est d’un meilleur commerce dans la societe par Ic cceur ([ue par Tesprit.” 
If report — the report of travellers — be true, Ave Americans, at least the Neiv 
Englanders, are too much perplexed Avith the cares and crosses of life to afford 
many genuine specimens of this bonhommie. IIoweATr this may be, we all, 
doubtless, know some such character, Avhose shining face, the index of a cordial 
heart, radiant with beneficent pleasures, diftuses its own exhilarating glow 
Avherever it appears. Rarely, indeed, is this precious quality found united with 
the most exalted intellect. Whether it be that Nature, chary of her gifts, does 
not care to shower too many of them on one head, or that the public admiration 
* * 2 
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has led the man of intellect to set too high a value on himself, or at least his 
own pursuits, to take an interest in the inferior concerns of others, or that tlie 
fear of compromising his dignity puts him “ on points with those who approach 
him, or whether, in truth, the very magnitude of his own reputation throws a 
freezing shadow over tis little people in his neighbourhood,— wliatever be the 
cause, it is too true that the highest powers of jnind are very often deficient 
in the only one which can make the rest of much worth in society, — the 
power of pleasing. 

Scott was not one of these little great. His was not one ot those dark-lantern 
visages which concentrate all their light on their own path and are black as 
midnight to all about them. He had a ready sympathy, a word of contagious 
kindness or cordial greeting, for all. His manners, too, w^ere of a kind to digpel 
the icy reserve and awe which his great name was calculated to inspire. His 
frank address was a sort of open sesame to every heart. He did not deal in 
sneers, the poisoned weapons which come not from the head, as the man who 
launches them is apt to think, but from an acid heart, or, perhaps, an acid 
stomach, a very common laboratory of such small artillery. Neither aid Scott 
amuse the company with parliamentary harangues or metaphysical disquisi- 
tions. His conversation was of the narrative kind, not formal, out as casually 
suggested by some passing circumstance or topic, and thrown in by way of 
illustration. He did not repeat himself, however, but continued to give his 
anecdotes such variations, by rigging them out in a new “ cocked h<at and 
walking-cane,” as he called that they never tired like the thrice- told 
tale of a chronic raconten/. He allowed others, too, to take their turn, and 
thought with the Dean of 8t. Patrick's : 

“ Carvp to all, but just enoufth ; 
liCt them neither starve tior stuff ; 

And. that you may have your due, 

Xet your neighbours carve for you.*' 

He relisned a good joke, from whatever quarter it came, ana was not ovei - 
dainty in his manner of testifying his satisfaction, In the full tide of mirth, 
he did indeed laugh the heart’s laugh,” says Mr Adolphus. “ Give me an honest 
laugher,” said Scott himself, on another occasion, when a buckram man of 
fashion had been paying him a visit at Abbotsford. His manners, free from 
affectation or artifice ot any sort, exhibited the spontaneous movements of a 
kind disposition, subject to those rules of good breeding which Nature herself 
might have dictated. In this way he answered his own purpose admirably as 
a painter of character, by putting every man in good humour with himself, in 
the same manner as a cunning portrait-painter amuses lijs sitters with, such 
store of fun and anecdote as may throw them off their guard and call out tlio 
happiest expressions of their countenances. 

Scott, in his wide range of friends and companions, does not .seem to have 
been over-fastidious. In the instance of John BaIIantyne,.it has exposed him 
to some censure. In truth, a more worthless fellow never hung on the skirts 
of a great man ; for he did not take the trouble to throw a decent veil over 
the grossest excesses. But then he had been the sdiool-boy friend of JScqtt ; 
had grown up with him in a sort of dependence,— a relation which bege|»ak!ndly 
feeling in the party Jhat confers the benefits, at feast. How strong it was in 
him may be inferred from his remark at hi^ f uiieral. “ I feel,” said Scott, 
mournfully, as the solemnity uvas concluded, “ I feel as if there wo'iW he 
jess sunshine for me from this day forth.” It must be admitted, however, that 
nis intimacy with little Rigdumfunnido.^ whatever apology, it may find in^ 
fScott’s heart, w^as not very credita ble to his taste. 
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But the benevolent principle showed itself not merely in words, but in the 
more substantial form of actions. How many are the cases recorded of indi- 
gent merit which he drew from obscurity and almost warmed into life by his 
own generous and most delicate patronage ! Such were the cases, among 
others, of Leyden, Weber, Hogg. How often and how cheerfully did he 
supply such literary contributions as were solicited by his friends— and they 
taxed him pretty liberallv— amid all the pressure of business, and at the 
height of his fame, when his hours were golden hours to him ! In the more 
vulgar and easier forms of charity he did not stint his hand, though, instead 
of direct assistance, he preferred to enable others to assist themselvo&— in this 
way fortifying their good habits and relieving them from the sense of personal 
degradation. 

But the place where his benevolent impulses found their proper theatre for 
expansion was his own home, surrounded by a happy family, and dispensing 
all the hospitalities of a great feudal proprietor. “ There are many good 
things in life,^’ he says, in one of his letters, whatever satirists and misan- 
thropes may say to the contrary ; but probably the best of all, next to a 
conscience void of offence (without which, by-the-by, they can hardly exist), 
are the quiet exercise and enjoyment of the social feelings, in which we are at 
once happy ourselves and the cause of happiness to them who are dearest to 
us.” Every page of the work, almost, shows us how intimately he blended 
himself ivith the pleasures and the pursuits of his own family, watched over 
the education of his children, shared in their rides, their rambles and sports, 
losing no opportunity of kindling in their young minds a love of virtue, and 
honourable principles of action. He delighted, too. to collect his tenantry 
around him, multiplying holidays, when young and old might come together 
under his roof-tree, when the jollv punch was liberally dispensed by himself 
and his wife among the elder people, and the Hogmanay cakes ana pennies 
were distributed among the young ones, while his own children mingled in the 
endless reels and hornpipes on the earthen floor, and the /am/ himself, mixing 
in the groups of merry faces, had “ his private joke for every old wife or 
^ gausie carle,* his arch compliment for the ear of every bonny lass, and Ins 
hand and his blessing for the head of every little Eppie Daidle from Abbots- 
tpwn or Broomylees.^ “ Sir Walter,” said one of his old retainers, “speaks to 
every man as if he were his blood relation.” No wonder that they should have 
returned this feeling with something warmer than blood relations usually do. 
Mr. Gillies tells an anecdote of the Ettrick Shepherd, s^howing how deep a 
root such feelings, notwithstanding his rather odd way of expressing them 
sometimes, had taken in his honest nature. “ Mr. Jame$ Ballantyne, walking 
home with him one evening from Scott’s, where, by-the-hy, Hogg had gone 
uninvited, happened to observe, * I dp not at all like this illness of Scott’s. I 
have often seen him look jaded of late, and am afraid it is serious.’ ^ Haud 
your tongue, or I’ll gar you measure your length on the pavement ! ’ replied 
Hogg. ^ You fause, down-hearted loon that you are ; ye daur to speak as if 
Scott were on his death-bed ! It cannot bi^it mibst not be ! 1 will not 
suffer you to speak that gait.’ The sentiment was like that of Uncle Toby at 
the bedside of Le Pevre : and, at these words, the Shepherd’s voice became 
suppressed with emotion.’’ 

But Scott’s sympathies were not confined to his species ; and if he treatea 
them like blood relations, be treated his brute followers like personal friends. 
Every ohe remembers old Maida and faithful Camp, the “ dear old friend,” 
whose loss cost him a dinner. Mr. Gillies tells us tliat he went into his study 
m one occasion, when he was winding off his “ Vision of Don Roderick.” 
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“ ‘ Look lieiv,’ .s'lid tlio puot, ‘ I Iiave just begun to copy over the rhymes that 
you heard to-day and applauded so* much. Return to supper, if you can ; 
only don’t be late, as you perceive we keep early hours, and Wallace will not 
suitor me to rest after six in the morning. Come, good dog, and help the 
poet.’ At this hint, Wallace seated himself upright on a chair next his 
master, who offered him a newspaper, which he directly seized, looking very 
wise, and holding it firmly and contentedly in his mouth. Scott looked at him 
with great satisfaction, for he was excessively fond of dogs. ‘ Very well,’ ^aid 
he ; ‘ now we shall got on.’ And so I left them abruptly, knowing that my 
‘absence w^)uld he the best cniuimny.’” This fellowship extended much 
farther tlinn to his canine follo^vers, of which, including hounds, terriers, 
mastiffs, and mongrels, he liad certainly a good assortmentw We find, also. 
Grimalkin installed in a responsible post in the library, and, out of doors, pet 
hens, pet donkeys, and -tell it not in JiulTa— a pet pig 1 

Scott’s sensibilities, though easily moved ana widely diffused, were warm 
and sincere. None shar(‘d inoro cordially in the troubles of his friends ; but 
on all such occasions, with a true manly feeling, he thought less of mere 
.sympatliy than of the most effectual way for mitigating their sorrows. After 
a touching allusion in one of his epistles to his dear friend Erskinc’s death, he 
concludes, “ I must turn to and see what can be done about getting some 
jiension for his daughters.” in another passage, which may remind one of 
some of the exquisite touches in Jeremy Taylor, he indulges’in the following 
beautiful strain of philosophy : “ The last three or four years have swept away 
more than half the friends with w^hom I lived in habits of great intimacy. 8o 
it must be with us 

* Wlion ance life’s tlay dr.iws tu*ar tlio ^Ionium’/ 

and yet we proceed witU <>ar i)laiitations and plans as if any tree but the 
sad cypress would accompany us to the grave, wdiere onr friends have gone 
before us. It is the way of the world, however, and must he so ; otherwise 
life would be s])cut in unavailing mourning for those whom we have lost. It 
is [letter to enjoy the society of those who remain to ns.” llis w^ell -disciplined 
heart seems to have confessed the inffuence of this philosophy in his most 
ordinary relations. “I can’t help it,” was a favourite maxiiii of Iiis, “and 
therefore will not think about it ; for that, at least, 1 can help.” 

Among his admirable (pialitics must not be omitted a certain worldly 
sagacity or shrewdness, which is expressed as strongly as any individual trait 
can be in some of his portraits, especially in the excellent one of him by Leslie. 
Indeed, his countenance would seem to exhibit, ordinarily, much more of 
Dandie Dinmont’s benevolent shrewdness than of the eye glancing from earth 
to heaven which in fancy wc assign to the poet, and which, in some moods, 
must have been his. This trait may be readily discerned in his business 
transactions, which he managed with perfect knowledge of character as well 
as of llis own rights. No one knew better than he the market value of an 
article ; and, though he underrated his literary wares as to their more literary 
rank, he set as high a money value on them and made as sharp a bargain as 
any of the trade could have done. In his business concerns, indeed, he 
managed rather too much, or, to speak more correctly, was too fond of mixing 
up mystery in his trahsactions, which, like ma.t mysteries, proved of little 
service to their author. Scott’s correspondence, especially with his son, affords 
obvious examples of shrewdness, in the advice he gives as to his deportment in 
the novel situations and society into which the young cornet was thrown. 
Occasionally, in the cautious hints about etiquette and social observances, wc 
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may be reminded of that ancient “ arbiter elegantianim,” Lord Chesterfield, 
though it must be confessed there is throughout a high moral tone, which the 
noble lord did not very scrupulously aftect. 

Another feature in Scott’s character was bis loyalty, which some people 
would extend into a more general deference to rank not royal. We do certainly 
meet with a tone of deference, occasionally, to the privileged orders (or, rather, 
privileged persons, as the king, or his own chief, for to the mass of stars and 
garters he showed no such respect) which falls ratlier impleiJ-santly on the car 
of a republican. But, independently of the feelings which rightfully belonged 
to him as the subject of a monarchy, and without which he must have been a 
false-hearted subject, his own were heightened by a poetical colouring that 
mingled in his mind even with much more vulgar relations of life. At die open- 
ing of the regalia in llolyrood House, when the honest burgomaster deposited 
the crown on the head of one of the young ladies present, the good man jirobably 
saw nothing more in the dingy diadem than we should have seen,— a head- 
niece for a set of men no better than himself, and, if the old adage of a “dead 
lion” holds true, not miite so good. But to Scott’s imagination other views 
^verc unfolded. “A tliousand years their cloudy wings expanded” around 
him, and in the dim visions of distant times he beheld the venerable line of 
monarebs who bad s waved the councils of bis country in peace and led her 
armies in battle. The ‘\golden round ” became in Iiis eye the symbol of his 
nation’s glory ; and, as fie heaved a heavy oath from lus lieart, he left the 
room in agitation, from which bo did not speedily recover. There was not a 
snice of atfeotation in this,— for who ever accused Rcott of allectation ? -but 
there was a good deal of poetry, the T)oetry of sentiment. 

Wo have said that this feeling in igled in the more common concerns of his 
life. His cranium, indeed, to judge from his busts, must have exhibited a 
strong development of the organ of veneration. 11!^ regarded with reverence 
everything connected with anti(piity. His establishment was on the feudal 
scale ; his house was fashioned more after the feudal ages than his own ; and 
even in the ultimate distribution of his fortune, although tlie circumstance of 
liaving made it himself relieved him from any I^gal necessity of contravening 
the suggestions of natural justice, he showed such attaeJiment to the old 
ari.stocratic usage as to settle ncaily the whole of it on liis eldest son. 

The influence of this poetic sentiment is discernible in Ids most triflingacts, 
in his tastes, his love of the arts, his social habits. His museum, house, and 
grounds were adorned with relics curious not so much from their workmanship 
as their historic associations. It was the ancient fountain from Edinburgh, 
the Tolhooth lintels, the blunderbuss and spleuglian of Rob Hoy, the drinking- 
cup of Prince Charlie, or the like. It was the same in the arts. The tunes 
he loved were not the refined and coini>lex melodies of lUily, but the simple 
notes of his mative miiistrelisv, from the lmln>ipe of John of Skye, or from the 
harp of his own lovely and accomplished daughter. So, also, in painting. 
It was not the masterly designs of the great Flemish and Italian schools 
that adorned his w'alls, hut some portrait of Claverhouse, or of Queen 
Mary, or of “glorious old John,” In architecture we sec tlie same spirit 
in the singular “ romance of stone and lime,” which may he said to have 
been his own device, down to tlie minutest details of its finishing. We see it 
again in the joyous celebrations of his feudal tenantry, the good old festivals, 
the Hogmanay, the Kirn, etc., long fallen into desuetude, when the old High- 
land piper sounded the same wild pibroch that had so often summoned the 
clans together, for war or for wassail, among the fastnesses of the mountains. 
To the same source, in fine, may be traced the feelings of superstition whicli 
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seemed to hover round ScotPs mind like some “ strange, mysterious dream^’’ 
giving a romantic colouring to his conversation and bis writings, but rarely, if 
ever, influencing his actions. It was a poetic Sentiment. 

Scott was a Tory to the liackbone. Had he come into the world, half a 
century sooner, he would, no doubt, have made a figure under the banner of 
the Pretender. He was at no great pains to disguise his political creed; 
witness his jolly drinking-song on the acquittal of Lord Melville. This was 
verse ; but his prose is not much more qualified, “ As for Whiggery in 
general,” he says, in one of his letters, “ I can only say that, as qo man can 
he said to be utterly overset until his rump has been higher than his head, so 
1 cannot read in history of any free state whicli has been brought to slavery 
imtil the I'ascal and unmstructed populace had had their short hour of anar- 
chical government, which naturally leads to the stern repose of military desr 
Ijotisin. . . . With these convictions, I am very jealous of Whiggery under 
all modifications, and I must say my acquaintance with the total want of 
principle in some of its warmest professors does not tend to recommend it*” 
With all this, however, his Toryism was not, practically, of that sort which 
blunts a man’s sensibilities for those who are not of the same porcelain clay 
with himself. N o man, Whig or Radical, ever had less of this pretension, or 
treated his inferiors with greater kiniiel^ and even familiarity.—a circum- 
stance noticed by every visitor at his hospitable mansion who saw him strolling 
round his grounds, taking his pinch olsnufi out of the mull of some “grey- 
haired old hedger,” or leaning on honest Tom Purdie’s shoulder and t^ng 
sweet counsel as to the right method of thinning a plantation. But, With all 
this familiarity, no man was better served by his domestics. It was the service 
of love, the only service that power cannot command and money cannot buy. 

Akin to the feelings of which we have been speaking was the tndy chivalrous 
sense of honour whicli stamped his whole conduct. We do not mean that 
Hotspur honour which is roused only by the drum and fife, — though he says 
of himself, “I like the sound of a drum as well as Uncle Toby ever did,”— but 
that honour which is deep-seated in the heart of every true gentleman, shrink- 
ing with sensitive delicacy from the least stain, or imputation of a stain, on his 
faith. “ If we lose everything else,” writes he, on a trying occasion, to a friend 
who was not so nice in this particular, “ w’e will at least keep our honour un- 
blemished.” It reminds one of the pithy epistle of a kindred chivalrous spirit), 
Francis the Firat, to his mother, from the unlucky field of Pavia ; “ Tout.est 
perdii, fors riionneur.” Scott’s latter years furnished a noble commentary on 
the sincerity of his manly principles. 

Little is said directly of his relidous sentiments in the biography. They 
seem to have harmonized well with his political. He was a member of tjie 
English Church, a stanch champion of establishec^^rms, and a sturdy enemy 
to everything that savoured of tne sharp tang of PfSitanism. On this ^ound, 
indeed, the youthful Samson used to wrestle manfully with worthy Dominie 
Mitchell, who, no doubt, furnished many a screed of doctrine for the Rev. 
Peter Pound-text, Master Nehemiah Holdenough, and other lights of the 
Covenant, ^ott was no friend to cant under any form. But, whatever were 
his speculative opinigps, in practice his he^irt overflowed with that charity 
which is the life-spring of our religion ; and whqpever he takes occ^ion to 
allude to the subject directly he testifies a deep reverence fot the truths of 
revelation, as well as for its Divine original. 

Whatever estimate be formed of Scott’s moral qualities, his intellectual were 
of a kind which well entitled him to the epithet conferred on Lope de Vega. 
“ monstnio de natumleza ” (a miracle of nature). His mind scarcely seemed 
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to be subjected to the same laws that control the rest of his species. His 
metxiory, as is usual, ivas the first of the powers fully developed. While an 
urchin at school, he could repeat wholo cantos, he says, of Ossian and of 
Spenser. In riper yeara we are constantly meeting with similar feats of his 
achievement. Thus, on one occasion he repeated the whole of a poem in some 
penny magazine, incidentally alluded to, which he had not seen since he was a 
school- boy^ On another, when the Ettrick Shepherd was trying ineffectually 
to fish up from his own i-ecollections some scraps of a ballad he had himself 
manufactured years before, Scott called to him, “Take your pencil. Jemmy, 
and I will tell it to you, word for word ; ” and he accordingly did so. But it is 
needless to multiply examples of feats so startling as to look almost like the 
tricks of a conjurer. 

What is most extraordinary is, that while he acquired with such facility that 
the bare perusal, or the repetition of a thing once to him, was sufficient, neyet 
retained it with the greatest pertinacity. Other men’s memories are so much 
jostled in the rough and tumble of life that most of the facts get sifted out 
nearly as fast as they are put in ; so that we are in the same ailemnia with 
those unlucky daughters of Danaus, of school- hoy memory, obliged to spend 
the greater part of tlie time in replenishing. But Scott’s memory seemed to 
he hermetically sealed, suffering nothing once fairly in to leak out again. 
This was of immense service to him when he took np the business of author- 
ship, as his whole multifarious stock of facts, whether from books or observa- 
tion, became, in truth, his stock in trade, ready furnished to his hands. This 
may explain in part— though it is not less marvellous— the cause of his rapid 
execution of works often replete with rare and curious information. The 


we see how industriously he set about new acquisitipns. 

In most of the prodigies of memory which wo have ever known, the over- 
growth of that faculty seems to have been attained at the expense of all the 
others; but in Scott the directly opposite power of the imagination, the 
inventive power, was equally strongly developed, and at the same early age ; 
for we find him renowned for story-craft while at school. How many a de- 
lightful fiction, ^varm with the flush of ingenuous youth, did he not throw 
away on the ears of thoughtless childhood^ which, had they been didy regis 
tered, might now have amused children of a larger growth ? We have seen 
Scott’s genius in its prime and its decay. The frolic graces of childhood are 
alone wanting. 

The facility with which he threw his ideas into language was also remarked 
very early. One of his first ballads, and a long one, was dashed off at the 
dinner-table. His “Lay^ was written at the rate of a canto a week. 
“ Waverley,” or, rather, the last two volumes of it, cost the evenings of a 
summer month. Who that has ever read the account can forget the move- 
ments of that mysterious hand, as described by the two students from the 
\vindDW of a neighbouring attic, throwing off sheet after sheet, with untiring 
rapidity, of the pages destined to immortality ? Scott speaks pleasantly enough, 
of this marvellous fac^ility in a letter to his friend Morritt : “ When once I set 
my pen to the paper, it will walk fast 'enough. I am sometimes tempted to 
lehve it alone, and see whether it will not write as well without the assistance 
of my head as with it. A hopeful prospect for the reader.” 

As to the time and place of composition, he appeai-s to have been nearly 
indifferent. He possessed entire power of abstraction, and it mattered little 
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Tvhether ho were nailed to his clerk’s desk, under the drowsy eloquence of some 
longiwinded barrister, or dashing his horse into the surf on Portobello sands, 
or rattling in a post-chaise, or amid the hum of guests in his overflowing halls 
' at Abbotsford,— it mattered not ; the same well-adjusted little packet, “nicely 
corded and scaled,” was sure to be ready, at the regular time, for the Edin- 
burgh mail. His own account of his composition to a friend, who asked when 
he found time for it, is striking enough. “ Oh,” said Scott, “ I lie simmering 
over things for an hour or so before 1 get up, and there’s the time I am dress- 
ing to overhaul niy half-sleeping, half-waking pfojet de clmpitre ; and when I 
get the paper before me, it commonly runs ott pretty easily Besides, 1 often 
take a doze in the plantations, and while Tom marks out a dike or a drain as 
1 have directed, one’s fancy may be running its ain riggs in some other 
world.” Never did this sort of simmering produce such a splendid bill of fare. 

The quality of the material, under such circumstances, is, in truth, the grcAt 
miracle of the whole. The execution of so much work, as a mere feat of pen- 
manship, would undoubtedly be very extraordinary, but, as a mere scrivener’s 
miracle, would be hardly worth recording. It is a sort of miracle that is every 
day performing under bur own eyes, as it were, by jMessrs. James, Bulwer, 
and Co., who, in all the various staples of “ comedy, history, pastoral-comical, 
historical -pastoral,” etc., supply their own market, and ours too, with all that 
can be wanted. In Spain, and in Italy also, we may find abundance of im- 
provoisatori and improvvi''ritrici, who perform miracles of the same sort, in 
verse too, in languages whose vowel terminations make it very easv for the 
thoughts to tumble into rhyme without any malice prejjense. 8ir Stamford 
Katfles, in his account of .lava, tells us of a splendid avenue of trees before bis 
house, which in the coiiise of a year shot up to the height of forty feet. But 
who shall compare the l^rief, transitory splendours of a fungous vegetation 
with the mightv monarch of the forest, sending his roots deep into the neart of 
the earth, and his branches, amid storm and sunshine, to the heavens? And 
is not the latter the true emblem of Scott I For wdio can doubt that his prose 
creations, at least, will gather strength with time, living on through succeed- 
ing generations, even when the language in which they are wiittcn, like those 
of Greece and llom<', shall cease to bo a living language ? 

The only writer deserving, in these respects, to be named with Scott, is Lope 
de Vega, who in his own day held as high a rank in the republic of letters as 
our great contemporary. The beautiful dramas which he threw ofl for the 
entertainment of the capital, and whose success drove Cervantes from the 
stage, outstripped the abilities of an amanuensis to copy. ITis intimate friend 
Montalvan, one of the most popular and prolific authors of the time, tells us 
that he undertook with Lope once to supply the theatre with a comedy — in 
verse, and in three acts, as the Spanish dramas usually were— at a very short 
notice. In order to get through his half as soon as his partner, he rose by two 
in the morning, and at eleven had completed it ; an extraordinary feat, 
certainly, since a play extended to between thirty and forty pages, of a 
hundrea lines each. Walking into the garden, he found his brother-poet 
pruning an orange-tree. “ Well, how do you get on i ” said Montalvan. 
“ Very well,” answered Lope. “ I rose betimes.— at five,— and. after 1 had 
got through, eat my» break fa.st ; since which J have written a letter of fifty 
triplets and watered the uhole of the garden, which has tired me a good 
deal.” 

But a little arithmetic will best show the comparative fertility of Scott and 
Lope de Vega. It is so germane to the present matter that we shall make no 
apology for tniiscribing Tici c some computations from our last July number ; 
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and as few of our readers, we suspect, have the air-tight memory of Sir Walter, 
we doubt not that enough of it has escaped them by this time to excuse us 
from equipping it with one of those “cocked hats and walking-sticks” with 
which he furbished up an old story. 

“ It is impossible to state the results of Lope de Vega’s labours in any form 
that will not powerfully strike the imagination. Thus, lie has left twenty-one 
million three liundred thousand verses in print, besides a mass of manuscript, 
lie furnished the theatre, according to the statement of his most intimate 
friend Montalvan, with eighteen hundred regular plays and four hundred 
autos^ or religious dramas, -all acted. He composed, according to his own 
statement, more than one hundred comedies in tlie almost incredible space of 
twenty-four hours each ; and a comedy averaged between two and three 
thousand verses, great pai t of them rhymed, and interspersed with sonnets 
and other more dillicult forms of versification. He lived seventy-two years ; 
and, supposing him to have employed fifty of that peiiod in composition, 
although he filled a variety of engimsing vocations during that time, no must 
nave averaged a play a week, to say nothing of twenty-one volumes, ipiarto, 
of miscellaneous Avorks, including five epics, written in his leisure moments, 
and all now in print ! 

“The only achievcTiieiiU we can recall in literary history bearing any re- 
semblance to, tbongh falling far short of this, are those of our illustrious con- 
temporary Sir AValter Scott. The complete edition of his works, recently 
advertisfid by Murray, Avith the edition of two volumes of which Murray has 
not the copvi’ii;h% jirohahly contains ninety volumes, small octavo. [To these 
should farther be added a large .supply of matter for the Edinburgh Annual 
Register, as well as other anonymo . ‘ contributions.! Of these, forty-eight 
volumes of novels, iiul twenty-one of history and biography, were produced 
between ISM and ls;il, or in seventeen years. These would give an average 
of four volumes a year, or one for every three months during the whole of that 
period; to which must be added twenty-one volumes of poetry and piose, 
previously published. The mere mechanical execution of so muen work, both 
111 his case and Lope do Vega’s, Avonld seem to be scarce po.ssiblc in the limits 
assigned. Scott, too, A\as as variously occupied in other ways as his Spanish 
rival, and probably, from the social hospitality of his life, spent a much larger 
portion of ills time in no literary occupation at all.” 

Of all the wonderful dramatic creations of Lope de Vega’s genius, Avhat uoav 
remains ? Two or three plays only keep possession of the stage, and few, 
very few, are still read with pleasure in the closet. They have never been 
collected into a uniform edition, and are now met with in scattered sheets 
only on the shelves of some mousing bookseller, or collected in miscellaneous 
parcels in the libraries of the curious. 

Scott, with all his facility of execution, had none of that pitiable aftcctation 
sometimes found in men of genius, who think that the possession of this quality 
may dispense with regular, methodical habits of study. He amis most economi- 
cal of time. He did not, like Voltaire, speak of it as “a terrible thing tliat so 
much time should be Avasted in talking.” He was too little of a pedant, and 
far too benevolent, not to feel that there are other objects worth living for 
than mere literary fame ; but he grudged the Avastc of time on merely frivolous 
and heartless objects. “As for dressing Avlien we are quite alone,” he re- 
marked one, day to Mr. Gillies, whom he had taken home with him to a family 
dinner, “ it is out of the question. Life is not long enough for such fiddle- 
faddle.” In the early part of his life he Avorked late at night, but subsequently, 
from a conviction of the superior healthiness of early rising, as Avell as tlie 
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desire to secure, at all hazards a portion of the day for literary labour, he rpse 
at five the year round ; no small effort, as any one will sdniit who has seen 
the pain and difficulty which a regular bird of night finds in reconciling his 
eyes to daylight. He was scmpulously exact, moreover, in the distribution of 
his hours. In one of his letters to his friend Terry, the player, replete, as 
usual, with advice that seems to flow eriually from the head and the heart, he 
says, ill reference to the practice of dawdliwj away one’s time, “A habit of 
the mind it is which is very apt to beset men of intellect and talent, especially 
when their time is not regularly filled up, but left to their own arran^roent. 
But it is like the ivy round the oak, and ends by limiting, if it does not destroy, 
the power of manly and necessary exertion. I must love a man so well, to 
whom I offer such a word of advice, that I will not apologize for it, but expect 
to hear you are become a& regular as a Dutch clocks— houn^ quarters, minutesy 
all marked and appropriated.^^ With the same emphasis he inculcates the 
like habits on his son. If any man might dispense with them, it was surely 
Scott. But he knew that without them the greatest powers of mind will run 
to wiuste, and water but the desert. 

Some of the literary opinions of Scott are singular, considering, too, the 
position he occupied in the world of letters. ‘‘ 1 promise you/’ he says, in an 
epistle to an old friend, “iny oaks will outlast my laurels : ana 1 pique myself 
more on rny compositions for manure than on any other compositions to which 
I was ever accessary.'’ This may seem hadimge ; but he repeatedly, both in 
writing and conversation, places literature, as a profession, below other in- 
tellectual professions, and especially the military. The Duke of Wellington, 
the representative of the last, .seems to have drawn from him a very extra- 
ordinary degree of deference, which we cannot but think smacks a little of 
that strong relish for gunpowder which he avows in himself. 

It is not very easy to see on what this low estimate of literature rested. As 
a profession, it has too little in common with more active ones to afford much 
ground for running a parallel. The soldier has lo do with externals ; and his 
contests and triumphs are over matter in its various forms, whether of man ot 
material nature. Tlie poet deals with the bodiless forms of air, of fancy lighter 
than air. llis business is contemplative ; the other’s is active, and depends 
for its success on strong moral energy and presence of mind. He must, indeed, 
have genius of the highest order to effect his own combinations anticipate the 
nioveinents of his enemy, and dart with eagle eye on his vulnerable point. 
But who shall say that this practical genius, if we may so term it. is to rahk 
higher in the scale tliau the creative power of the poet, the spark from the 
mind of divinity itself 

The orator might seem to afford better ground for comparison, since, though 
his theatre of action is abroad, he may be said to work with much the same 
tools as the writer. Yet how much of nis success depends on qualities other 
than intellectual ! “ Action,” said the father of eloquence, action, action, are 
the three most essential things to an orator.” How much depends on the look, 
the gesture, the mamcal tones of voice, modulated to the passions he has 
stirred, and how much on the contagious symiiathies of the audiences itself, 
which drown everything like criticism in the Overwhelming tide of emotion 1 
If any one would know how much, let him, after patiently standing 

** till bis feet throb 

And his head thampe, to feed upon the breath 

Of patriots bursting with heroic rage.*' 

read the sahie speech in the columns of a morning newspaper or in the well- ♦ 
concocted report of the orator himself. The productions of the writer are 
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subjected to a fiercer ordeal He has no excited synipatlnes of numbers to 
hutty his readers along over his blunders. He is scanned in the. calm silence 
of the closet. Every flower of fancy seems here to wither under the rude 
breath of criticisui ; every link in the chain of argument is subjected to the 
touch of prying scrutiny, and if there be the least flaw in it it is sure to be 
detected. There is no tribunal so stern as the secret tribunal of a man’s own 
closet, far removed from all the sympathetic impulses of humanity. Surely 
there is no form in which intellect can be exhibited to the world so completely 
stripped of all adventitious aids as the form 6f written composition. But, saV^ 
the practical man, let ns estimate things by their utility. “ You talk of the 
poems of Homer,” said a mathematician, “ but, after all, what do they f ” 
A question which involves an answer somewhat too voluminous for the tail of 
an article. But if the poems of Homer were, as Heeren asserts, the principal 
bond which held the Grecian states together and gave them a national feeling, 
they “ prove ” more than all the arithmeticians of Greece—and there were 
many cunning ones in it -over proved. The results of military skill are indeed 
obvious. The soldier, by a single victory, enlarges the limits of an empire ; 
he may do more,— he may achieve the liferties of a nation, or roll back the 
tide of barbarism ready to overwhelm them. Wellington was placed in such a 
position, and nobly did he do Ids work ; or, rather, he was placed at the head 
of such a gigantic moral and physical apparatus as enabled him to do it. With 
his own unassisted strength, of course, he could have done nothing. But it is 
oil his own solitary resources that the great writer is to rely. And yet who 
shall say that the triumphs of WeUiugton have been greater than those of 
Scott, whose Works are famOiar as ho'*sehold words to every fireside in his own 
land, from the cast le to the cottage,— have crossed oceans and deserts, and, 
ivith healing on their wings, found their way to the remotest regions,— have 
helped to form the character, until his own ndnd may be said to be incor- 
porated into those of hundreds of thousands of his fellow-men '? Who is there 
tliat has not, at some time or other, felt the heaviness of his heart lightened, 
his pains mitigated, and his bright moments of life made still brighter by the 
magical touches of nis genius ? And shall we speak of iiis victories as less real, 
less serviceable to humanity, leas truly glorious than those of the greatest 
captain of his day ? The triumphs of the warrior arc bounded bv the narrow 
theatre of his own age ; but those of a Scott or a Shakspearo will be renewetl 
with greater and greater lustre in ages yet unborn, when the victorious chief- 
tain shall be forgotten, or shall live only in the song of the minstrel and the 
page of the chronicler. 

But, after all, this sort of parallel is not very gracious nor very philosophical, 
and, to say truth, is somewhat foolish. We have been drawn into it by the 
not random, but very deliberate and, in our poor judgment very disparamng 
estimate by Scott of his own vocation ; and, as we have taken the trouble to 
>mte it, our readers will excuse us from blotting it out. There is tdb little 
ground for the respective parties to stand on for a parallel. As to the pedantic 
mi imo standard, it is impossible to tell the final issues of a single act ; how 
can we then hope to those of a course of action ? As for the honour of 
different vocations, there never was a truer sentence than the stale one of Pop^ 
—stale now, because it is so ti*ue,— 

> ** Apt well your part— thero all tbe honour lies." 

And it is the just boast of our own country that in no civilized nation is the 
fbree of this philanthropic maxim so nobly illustrated as in ours,— thanks to 
our glorious institutions. 
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A great cause, probably, of Scott’s low estimate of letters was the facility 
with which he wrote. Wliat costs us little we are apt to prize little. If 
diamonds were as common as pebbles, and gold-dust as any other, who would 
stoop to gather them ? It was the prostitution of his muse, by-the-by, for this 
same gold-dust, which brought a sharp rebuke on the poet from Lord Btron, 
in his “ English Bards ; ” 

“ For this we spurn Apollo’s venal son , ” 

a coarse cut, and the imputation a})Out as true as most satire, — that is, not 
true at all. TJiis was indited in his lordship’s earlier days, when he most 
chivalrously disclaimed all purpose of bartering his rhymes lor gold. He lived 
long enough, however, to weigh his literary wares in the same inoney-balance 
used by more vulgar manufacturers ; and, in truth, it would be ridiculous if 
the produce of the brain should not bring its price in this form as well as any 
other. There is little danger, we imagine, of finding too much gold in the 
bowels of Parnassus. 

Scott took a more sensible view of things. In a lettin* to Ellis, written soon 
after the pnbliciition of “The Minstielsy,” be observes, “ Pcojile may say this 
and that of the pleasure of fame, or of profit, as a motive of w’ritiiig ; 1 think 
the only pleasurti is in the actual exertion and research, and I wonTd no more 
write on any other terms than I would hunt merely to dine upon hare soup. 
At the same time, if credit and profit came unlooKcd for, I would no more 
quarrel witli them tlian with the soup.” Even this declaration was somewhat 
more magnanimous than was warranted by his subsocpient conduct. The 
truth is, he soon found out, especially after the Waverley vein had opened, 
that he had hit on a gold-mine. Tlie j^rodigious returns he got gave the 
wliole thing the aspect of a speculation. Every new work was an adventure, 
and the proceeds naturally suggested the indulgence of the most extravagant 
schemes of expense, which, in their turn, stimulated him to fresh efforts. In 
this way the “jn’otits ’ became, whati'ver they might have been once, a prin- 
cipal incentive to, as they were the recompense of, cxei lions. JJis productions 
were cash articles, and were estimated by him moie on the Iludihrastic rule 
of “the real wintli of a thing ’’than by any fanciful standard of fame. He 
bowed with deference to the judgment of the booksellers, and trimmed his 
sails dexterously as the “ aura popularis ” shifted. “ If it’s na Aveil hobbit,” he 
WTites to his printer, on turning out a loss lucky novel, “ we’ll hobbit again.” 
His muse was of tliat school who seek tlie greatest hapijiness of the greatest 
number. AVe can iiardly imagine liim invoking lier like Milton : 

-still goveni tboii my Kong, 

ITrania, and lit audiciict; find, tlmugh lew ” 


Still less can we ima.gine him, like the blind old bard, feeding his soul with 
visions of posthumous glory, and spinning out epics for five pounds apiece. 

It is, singular that Scott, altliough he set as high a money value on his pro- 
ductions as the most enthusiastic of the “ trade ” could have done, in a literary 
view should have held them so cheap. “ Whatever others may be,” he said, 
“ I have never been a partisan of my own poetry ; as John Wilkes doelarea 
that, ‘in the height of his success, he had himself never been aWilkite.’” 
Considering the poet’s popularity, this was but an indifferent compliment to 
the taste of his age. With all this disparagement of his own productions, 
however, Scott was not insensible to criticism. He says somewhere that, “if 
he had been conscious of a single vulnerable point in himself, he would not 
have taken up the business of writing ; ” hut on another occasion he writes, 
“I make ii‘a nile never to read the attacks made upon me;” and Captain 
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Hall remarks, “ He never reads the criticisms on his books ; this I know from 
the most un<iuestionaf)lQ authority. Praise, he says, ffives him no pleasure, 
and C(‘nsnre annoys him.” Madame de Gratiigny says, also, of Voltaire, 
“that he was altogether indiflerent to praise, hiit the least word from his 
enemies drove him crazy.” Yet both these authors banqueted on the sweets 
of pane<?yric as much as any who ever lived. They were in the condition 
of an ei»iciu e whose palate has lost its relish for the dainty fare in which it has 
been so l^ng revelling, without becoming less sensible to the annoyances of 
sliaiper and coarser flavours. It may afford some consolation to humble 
mediocrity, to the less fortunate votaries of the muse, that those who have 
reached the summit of Parnassus are not much more contented with their con- 
dition than those who are scrambling among the bushes at the bottom of the 
mountain. The fact seems to be, as »Scott himself intimates more than once, 
that the joy is in the chase, whether in the prose or the poetry of life. 

But it is high time to terminate our lucubrations, which, however imperfect 
and unsatisfactory, have already run to a length that must trespass on the 
patience of the reader. We rise from the perusal of these delightful volumes 
with the same sort of melanclu ly feeling with which we wake from a pleasant 
dre/im. The concludiiig volume, of which such ominous presage is given in the 
last sentence of the lifth. has not yet reached us ; but we know enough to 
anticipate the sad catastrojdie it is to unfold of the drama. In those whicfi 
we have seen, we have lieheld a succession of interesting characters come 
upon the scene and pass away to their long home. “ Bright -eyes now elo.sed 
in dust, gay voices for ever silenced,” .se<*ni to haunt us, too, as we write. The 
imagination reverts to Abbotsford,— the romantic and once brilliant Abbots- 
ford,— the magical creation of his h.' ids. We see its halls radiant with the 
hospitality of his b movolent lieart ; thronged with pilgrims from every land, 
assembled to pay homag(‘, at the sbriue of genius : echoing to tiro hlithe 
music of those festal holiday, s when young and old met to renew the usages of 
the good old times. 

“ riieso w(*ro fts diarniH, but oil thtsc charms arc ilcil 

Its courts arc desolate, or trodden only by the foot of the stranger. The 
stranger sits under the shadows of the trees which lii.s hand planted. The 
spell of the enchanter is dissolved ; his wand is broken ; and the^ niighty 
minstrel liiniself now sleeps in the bosom of the peaceful .scenes embellished by 
iris taste, and which hi.s genius has made immortal. 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S ENGLISH LITERATURE.^ 

♦ (October, 

There are few topics of greater attraction, or, when properly treated, of 
higher importance, than literary history. For wnat is it hut a faithful re- 
gister of tnc successive steps by which a nation has advanced in the career of 

' “ Sketches of English Literature ; with Mon, and Revolutionj. Ry the Viscount do 

• Considcrationa on the Spirit uf the Timea, Chateaubriand." 2 vols. 8vo. Londoji, isiG. 
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civilization ? Civil history records the crimes and the follies, the enterprises, 
discoveries, and triumphs, it may be, of humanity. But to what do all these 
tend, or of what moment arc they in the eye of the philosopher, except as they 
accelerate or retard the march of civilization ? The history of literature is the 
history of the human mind. It is, as compared with other histories, the 
intellectual as distinguished from the material,— the informing spirit, as com- 
pared with the outward and visible. 

When such a view 'of the mental progress of a people is con^bined with 
individual biogranhy, we have all the materials for the deepest and most 
varied interest. The life of the man of letters is not always circumscribed by 
the walls of a cloister, and was not, even in those days when the cloister was 
the familiar abode of science. The history of Dante and of Petrarch is the 
best commentary on that of their age. In later times, the man of letters has 
taken part in all the principal concerns of public ana social life. But, even 
when the story is to derive its interest from personal character, wliat a store 
of entertainment is supplied by the eccentricities of genius,— the joys and 
sorrows, not visible to vulgar eyes, but which agitate his liner sensibilities 
pow'erfully as the greatest shocks of worldly fortune would a hardier and less 
visionary temper ! What deeper interest can romance afibrd than is to be 

f athered from the melancholy story of Petrarch, Tasso, Alfteri, Rousseau, 
lyron, Burns, and a crowd of familiar names, whose genius seems to have 
been given them only to shariien their sensibility to suftking ? What matter 
if their sufferings were, for the most parl^ of the imagination ‘i They were not 
the less real to them. They lived in a w'orld of imagination, and, by the gift 
of genius, unfortunate to its proprietor, have known how, in the language of 
one of the most unfortunate, “ to make madness beautiful ”iu the eyes of others. 

But, notwithstanding the interest and importance of literary history, it has 
hitherto received but little attention from English writers. No complete survey 
of the treasures of our native tongue has been yet produced, or even attempted. 
The earlier periods of the poetical development of the nation have been well 
illustrated by various antiquaries. Warton has brought the history of poetry 
down to the season of its first vigorous expansion, — the age of Elizabeth. But 
he did not penetrate beyond the magnificent vestibule of the temple. Dr. 
Johnson^s “Lives of the Poets ” have done much to supply the deficiency in 
this department. But much more remains to be done to afford the student 
anything like a complete view of the progress of iioetry in England. Johitsoii’s 
■work, as every one knows, is conducted on the most capricious and irregular 
idan. The biographies were dictated by the choice of the bookseller. Some 
of the most memorable names in British literature are omitted to make way 
for a host of minor luminaries, whose dim radiance, unassisted by the critic^s 
magnifying lens, would never have penetrated to posterity. The same irregu- 
larity is visible in the proportion he has assigned to each of his subjects; Die 
principal figures, or what should have been such, being often thrown into the' 
tiackground to make room for some subordinate person whose story was thought 
to have more interest. 

Besides these defects of plan, the critic was certainly deficient in sensibility 
to the more delicate, the minor beauties of poetic sentiment. He analyzes 
verse in the cold-blooded spirit of a chenjist, until all the aroma which consti- 
tuted it.s principal charm escapes in the decomposition, to this kind of 
process, some of the finest fancies of the Mus& the lofty dithyrambics of 
Gray, the ethereal effusions of Collins, and of Milton tdb, are reiwered suffi- 
ciently vapid. In this sort of criticism, all the effect that relies on impressmia 
goes for northing. Ideas are alone taken into the account, and all is weighed « 
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in the same hard, matter-of-fact scales, of common sense, like so much solid 
prose. What a sorry figure would Byron's Muse make subjected to such an 
ordeal * The doct(Mi^ taste in composition, to judge from his own style, was 
not of the highest order. It was a style, indeed, of extraordinary power, 
suited to the expression of his original thinking, bold^ vigorous, and glowing 
with all the lustre of pointed antithesis. But the bnlliancv is cold, and the 
ornaments are much too florid and overcharged for a graceful effect. When to 
these minor blemishes we add the graver one of an obliquity of judgment, pro- 
duced by inveterate political and religious prejudice, whi^ has thrown a shadow 
over some of the brightest characters subjected to his pencil, we have summed 
up a fair amount of critical deficiencies^ :.AVith all this, there is iio one of the 
works of this great and good man in which he has displayed more of the 
strength of his mighty intellect, shown a more pure and masculine morality, 
more sound principles of criticism in the abstract, more acute delineation of 
character, and more gorgeous splendour of diction. His defects, however, such 
US tney are, must prevent his maintaining with posteritv that undisputed 
dictatorship in criticism wliich was conceded to him in his own day. We 
must do justice to his error.s as well as to his excellences, in order that we 
may do justice to the charactei’s which have come under his censure. And we 
must admit that his work, however admimble as a gallery of splendid portraits, 
is inadequate to convey anything like a complete or impartial view of English 
poetry. 

The English have made but slender contributions to the history of foreign 
literatures. The most iruportant, probably, are Roscoe’s works, in whicli 
literary criticism, though but a subordinate feature, is the most valuable part 
of the composition. As to anything like a general survey of this depart- 
ment, they are whoMy deficient. The aeficlency, indeed, is likely to be supplied, 
to a certain extent, by the work of Mr. Hallani. now in progress of publication, 
the first volume of which— the only one which has yet issued from the press- 
gives evidence of the same curious erudition, acuteness, honest impartiality, and 

f nergy of diction which distinguish the other writings of this eminent scholar, 
lut the extent ot his work, limited to four volumes, precludes anything more 
than a survey of the most prominent features of the vast subject he has 
undertaken. 

The Continental nations, under serious discouragements, too, liave been 
much more active than the British in this field. The Spaniards can boast 
a general history of letters, extending to more than twenty volumes in length, 
and compiled with sufficient inipartiality. The Italians have several such. 
Yet these are the lands of the Inquisition, where reason is hoodwinked and 
the honest utterance of opinion has been recompensed by persecution, exile, 
and the stake. How can such a people estimate the character of compositions 
which, produced under happier institutions, are instinct with the spirit of 
fre^om ! How can they make allowance for the manifold eccentricities of 
a literature where thou^t is allowed to expatiate in all the independence 
of individual caprice? How can they possibly, trained to pay such nice 
deference to outward finish and mere verbal elegance, have any sympathy 
with the rough and homely beauties which emanate from the people and are 
addressed to the people? * 

The French, nurtured under freer forms of government, have contrived to 
come ijnfier a i^stem of literary laws scarcely less severe. Their first great 
dramatic production gave rise to a scliemo of critical legislation which has 
continued ever since to press on the gertius of the nation in all the high^ 
walks of poetic art. Amid all the mutations of state, the tone of criticism 
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has remained essontially the same to the present century, when, indeed, the 
boiliiii^ passions and hi^dier excitements of a revolutionary age have made 
the classic models on which their literature was cast ajj()ear somewhat too 
frigid, and a warmer colouring has been sought by an infusion of English 
sentiment. But this mixture, or rather confusion, of styles, neither French 
nor English, seems to rest on no settled principles, and is, probably, too alien 
to the genius of the people to continue permanent. 

The French, forming themselves early on a foreign and anthiue model, 
were necessarily driven to rules, as a substitute for those natural promptings 
which have directed the course of other modern nations in the career of 
letters. Such rules, of course, wh^t jissimilating them to antiipiity, drew 
them aside from sympathy with their own contemporaries. Jlow can they, 
thus formed on an artificial system, enter into the spirit of other hleraturei 
so uncongenial noth their own ? 

That the French continued subject to such a system, with little change to 
the present age, is evinced by the example of Voltaire, a writer whose lawle§j|^ 
ridicule, ^ 

“like the wind, 

nicw where it listed, laying all things prone,” 


but whose revolutiouary spirit made no serious changes in the principles of 
the national criticism. Indeed, his commentaries on Corneille furnish evi- 
dence of a willingness to contract still closer the range of the poet, and to 
define more accurately the jaws bv which his movements were to he controlled. 
Voltaire’s history affords an evidence of the truth of the Horatiau maxim, 
“ iiaturain expelltSy^ etc. In his younger days he passed some time, as is 
well known, in EngK'uid, and contracted there a certain relish for the strange 
models which came under his observation. On his return he made many 
attempts to introduce the foreign school with which he liad hccome acipiaintcd 
to his own countrymen. Ills vanity was gratified by detecting the latent 
beauties of bis barliaiian neighbours and by being the first to point them out 
to his countrymen. It assoc-iated him with names venerated on the other 
side of the Channel, and at liome transferred a part of their glory to himseif. 
Indeed, lie was not backward in transferring as much as lie could of it, by 
borrowing on his own account, where he could venture, maaifnis plems^ 
with very little acknowledgment. TJic l^Vench at length became so far recon- 
ciled to the monstrosities of their neighbours that a regular translation of 
Shakspeare, the lord of the British Pandemonium, was executed by Jjctour- 
near, a scholar of no great merit ; but the work was well received. Voltaire, 
the veteran, in his soiitude of Ferney, was roused, by the applause bestoAved 
oil the Englisli poet in his Parisian costume, to a sense of his own imprudence, 
lie saw, in imagination, the altars Avhich liad been raised to him, as well as 
to the other master-spirits of the national drama, in a fair Avay to be over- 
turned in order to make room for an idol of his own importation. “ Have 
you seen,” he writes, speaking of Letourncuris version, “his abominable trash ? 
Will you endure the affront put upon France by it ? There are no epithets 
bad enough, nor fool’s-caps, nor pillories enough in all France for such a 
scoundrel. Tlie blood tingles in my old veins in speaking of him. What is 
the most dreadful fiart of the affair is, the monster has his party in France ; 
and, to add to my sliame and consternation, it was I who first sounded the 
praises of this Shakspeare^— 1 who first shoAved tJie pearls, picked here and 
there, from his overgrown dung-heap. Little did I anticipate that I was 
helping to trample under foot, at some future day, the laurels of Racine and 
Corneille tc% adorn the brows of a barbarous iJiayer,— this drunkard of a 
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Sfaakspcarc.” Not content with this expectoration of Iiis bile, the old ])oet 
transmitted a form|J letter of remonstrance to D’Alembert, which was read 
publicly, as dcsignca, at a regular of the Academy. The document, 

after expatiating at length on the blunders, vulgarities, and indecencies of 
tjie English bard, concludes with this appeal to the critical body he was 
addressing: “Paint to yourselves, gentlemen, Louis the Fourteenth in his 
gallery at Versailles, surrounded by his brilliant court: a tatterdemalion 
advances, covered with rags, and proposes to the assembly to abandon the 
tragedies of Racine for a mountebank, full of grimaces, with nothing but 
a lucky hit, now and then, to redeem theap.” 

At a later period, Ducis, the successor of Voltaire, if we remember right, in 
the Academy, a writer of far superior merit to J^eDOurneur, did the liritish 
bard into much better French than his predecessor ; though Ducis, as he takes 
care to acquaint us, “ did his best to efface those startling impressions of 
horror which would have damned his author in the polished theatres of 
ftlris!” Voltaire need not have taken the affair so much to heart. 8hak- 
speare, reduced within the compass, as much as possible, of the rules, with all 
his eccentricities and p<;culiarities — all that made him English, in fact — 
smootlied away, may be tolerated, and to a certain extent countenanced, in 
the “ polished theatres of Paris.” But this is not 

“ Shakspoaro, Naturtt’s child, 

Wurblins his native wood-notes wild." 

The Germans are just the antipodes of their French neighbours. Coming 
late oil the arena of modern literature, they would seem to he particularly 
qualified for excelling in criticism by Jio variety of styles and models for their 
study supplied by cither nations. They have, accordingly, done wonders in 
this department, and have extended their critical wand over the remotest 
regions, dispelling the mists of old prejudice, and throwing the light of learn- 
ing on what before was dark and inexplicable. They certiiinly are entitled to 
the credit of a singularly cosmopolitan power of divesting themselves of local 
and national prejudice. ' No nation has done so much to lay the foundations 
of that reconciling spirit of criticism which, instead of condemning a difference 
of taste in different nations as a departure from it, seeks to exi^lain such dis- 
crepancies by the peculiar circumstances of the nation, and thus from the ele- 
ments of discord, as it were, to build up a universal and harmonious system. 
The exclusive and unfavourable views entertained by some of their later critics 
icspecting the French literature, indeed, into which they have l^en urged, no 
doubt, by a desire to counteract the servile deference shown to that literature 
by their countrymen of the preceding age, forms an important exception to 
tlieir usual candou 

As general critics, liowever, the Germans are open to grave objections. The 
very circumstances of their situation, so favourable, as we have said, to the 
formation of a liberal criticism, have encouraged the taste for theories and for 
system-building, always nnpropitious to truth. Whoever broaches a theory 
has a hard battle to fight with conscience. If the theory cannot conform to 
the facts, so much the worse for the facts, as some wag lias said ; they must, 
at all events, conform to the theory. The Germans have put together hypo- 
theses with the facility wdth which children construct card houses, and many 
of them bid fair to last as long. They show more industry in accumulating 
materials than taste or discretion in their arrangement. They carry their 
fantastic imagination beyond the legitimate province of the muse into the 
sober fields of criticism. Their philosophical systems, curiously and elaborately 
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devised, with much ancient lore and solemn imaginings, may remind one of 
some of those venerable English cathedmls where the nuknihcent and rnyste^ 
rious Gothic is blended witn the clumsy Saxon. The effect, on the whole, is 
grand, hut grotesque withal. 

The Germans are too often sadly wanting in discretion, or, in vulgar paj;- 
lance, taste. They are perpetually overleaping the modesty of nature. They 
are possessed by a" cold-blooded enthusiasm, if we may say so, — since it seems 
to come rather from the head than the heart,— which spurs them on over the 
plainest barriers of common sense, until even the right becomes the wronc. A 
striking example of these defects is furnished by the dramatic critic Schiegel, 
whose “ Lectures ’’ are, or may be, familiar to every reader, wee they have 
been reprinted in the English version in tills country. No critic, not even a 
native, has thrown such a Hood of light on the characteristics of the sweet 
bard of Avon. He has made himself so intimately acquainted with the peculiar 
circumstances of the poet’s age and country that he lias been enabled to 
speculate on his productions as those of a contemporary. In this way he haa 
furnished a key to the mysteries of his composition, has reduced what seemed 
anomalous to system, and has supplied Shakspeare’s.own countrymen with 
new argumentc for vindicating the spontaneous suggestions of feeling on 
strictly philosophical principles. Not content with this important service,'he, 
as usual, pushes his argument to extremes, vindicates obvious blemishes as 
necessary parts of a system, and calls on us to admire, in contradiction to the 
most ordinary principles of taste and common sense. Thus, for example, 
speaking of Shakspeare’s notorious blunders in geography and chronology, he 
coolly tSis u.s, “ 1 undertake to prove that Shakspeare’s anachronisms are, for 
the most part, committed purposely and after great consideration.” In the 
same vein, speaking of the poet’s villanous puns and quibbles, which, to his 
shame, or, rather, that of hJs age, so often bespangle with tawdry brilliancy 
tho^majestic robe of the Muse, he assures us that the poet here probably, as 
everywhere else, has followed principles which will bear a strict examination.” 
But the intrepidity of criticism never went farther tlian in the conclusion of 
this same analysis, where he unhesitatingly assigns several apocryphal plays 
to iShaksi)eare, CTavely informing u.s that the last three. “ Sir John Oldcastle,” 

“ A Yorkshire Tragedy,” and “ Thomas Lord Cromwell,” of whkh the English 
critics speak with unreserved contempt, “are not only unquestionably iSiak- 
^eare’s, but, in his judgnient, rank among the best imd ripest of his work^ \ ” 
The old bard, could he raise his head from the tomb where none might disturb 
his bones, would exclaim, we imagine, tali auxilio/” 

It shows a tolerable degi ee of assurance in a critic thus to dogmatize on 
nice questions of verbal resemblance which have so long baffled the natives of 
the country, who, on such questions, obviously can be the only competent 
judges. It furnishes a striking example of the want of discretion noticeable 
in so many of the German scholars. With all these defects, however, it cannot 
be denied that they have widely extended the limits of rational criticism, and, 
by their copious stores of erudition, furnished the student with facilities for 
attaining the best points of view for a comprehensive surVey of both ancient 
and moctem literature. ' ■ ^ 

The English ha^ had advantages, on the .vhole, greater than, those of any 
other peo^e for perfecting the saence of general criticism. They have had no 
academies to bind the wing of genius to the earth by their thousand wire- 
drawn subtleties. No Inquisition has placed its burning seal upon the Up 
and thrown its dark shadow over the recesses of the soiiL They have enjoyed ^ 
the inestimiAle privilege of thinking what they pleased, and of uttering what 
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they thought. Their minds, trained to independence^ have had no occasion 
to shrink from enco\uitering any topic, and have acquired a mascuh'ne confi- 
dence indispensable to a calm appreciation of themi^ty and widely diversiified 
producti6ns of genius, as unfolded under the influences of as widely diversified 
institutions and national character. Their own literature, with chameleon - 
like delica^, has reliected all the various aspects of the nation in the successive 
stages of its history. The rough, romantic beauties and gorgeous pageantry 
of the Elizabethan age, the stern, sublime enthusiasm of the Commonwealth, 
the cold brilliancy of Queen Anne, and the tumultuous movements and ardent 
sensibilities of the present generation, all have been reflected, as in a mirror, 
in the current of English literature as it has flowed down through the lapse 
of ages. It is easy to understand what advantages this cultivation of all these 
difi'ercnt styles of composition at home must give the critic in divesting him- 
self of narrow and local prejudice, and in appreciating the genius of foreign 
literatures, in each of which some one or other of these different styles has 
found favour. To this must be added the advantages derived from the 
structure of the English language itself, which, compounded of the Teutonic 
and the Latin, offers facilities for a comprehension of other literatures not 
afforded hy those languages, as the German and the Italian, for.instencCv ^ 
almost, exclusively derived from but one of them. 

With all this, the Kn^ish, as we have remarked, have made fewer direct 
contributions to general literary criticism than the Continental nations, unless, 
indeed, we take into the account the periodical criticism, which has covered 
the whole field with a light skirmishing, very unlike any systematic plan of 
operations. The good effect of this guerilla warfare may well be doubted. 
Most of these critics foi^the nonce (and we certainly are competent judges on 
this point) coure to their work with little previous preparation. Their atten- 
tion has been habitually called, for the most part, in other directions, and they 
throw off an accidental essay in the brief intervals of other occupation. Hence 
their views are necessarily often superficial, and sometimes contradictory, as 
may be seen from turning over the leaves of any journal where literary topics are 
widely discussed ; for, whatever consistency may be demanded in politics or 
religion, very free scone is offered, even in the same journal, to literary specu- 
lation. Even when the ai ticle may have been the fniit of a mind ripened by 
study and meditation on congenial topics, it too often exhibits only the partial 
view suggested by the imrticular and limited direction of the author’s thoughts 
in this instance. Truth is not much served hy tliis irregular process ; and 
the genetal illumination indispensable to a full and fair survey of the whole 
ground can never be supplied from such scattered and capricious gleams thrown 
over it at random. 

Another obstacle to a right result is founded in the veiy constitution of 
review-writing. Miscellaneous in its range of topics, and addressed to a mis- 
cellaneous class of readers, its chief reliance for success in competition with 
the thousand novelties of the day is in the temporary interest it can excite. 
Instead of a conscientious discussion and cautious examination of the matter 
in hand, we too often, find an attempt tb stimulate the popular appetite by 
piquant sallies of wit, by caustic sarcasm, or by a perfi dashing confidence, that 
cuts the knot it cannot readilv unloose. Then, again, the spirit of periodical 
criticism would seem to be little favourable to perfect impartiality. The critic, 
shrouded in his secret tribunal, too often demeans himself like a stern in- 

a uisitor, whose business is rather to convict than to examine. Criticism is 
irected to scent out blemishes instead of beauties. “ Judex damnatur 
nwem ahsolvitw ” is the bloody motto of a well-known British jieriodical, 
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which, under this piratical tla^;, lias sent a broadside into many a gallant bark 
that deserved lietter at its hands. 

When we combine with all this the spirit of patriotism, or, what passes for 
nuch witli nine-tenths of the world, the spirit of national vanity, wo shall find 
abundant motives for a deviation from a just, impartial cstiinatc of foreign 
literatures. And if wo turn over the pages of the best-conducted English 
journals, we shall probably lind amjde evidence of the various causes we have 
enumerated. We shall find, amid abundance of shrewd and sarcastic observa- 
tion, smart skirmish of wit, and clever antithe.sis, a very small infusion of 
sober, disjpassionate criticism ; the criticism founded on patient study and on 
strictly philosophical principles ; the criticism on which one can safely rely as 
the criterion of good taste, and which, however tame it may appoiii to the 
jaded appetite of the liteiaiy lounger, is the only one that will attract the eye 
of nosterity. 

The work named at the head of our article will, we suspect, notwithstanding 
the autlior’s brilliant reputation, never meet this same eye of posteiity. 
Though purporting to Ikj, in its main design, an Essay on English Literature, 
it is, ill Kicfc, a multifarious compound of as many ingredients as entered into 
the witches’ caldron, to say nothing of a gallery of portraits of dead and 
living, among the latter of wiiom M. do Chateaubriand nimself is not the least 
conspicuous. “ I have treated of everything,” he says, truly enough, in his 
preface, the Present, the Past, the Future.” The parts are put togcither in 
the most grotesque and disorderly manner, with some striking coincidences, 
occasionally, of characters and situations, and some facts not familiar to every 
reader. Tlie most unjjleasant feature in tlic book the doleful lamentation 
ot the author over the evil times on which he has fallen. He has, indeed, 
liviMl somewdiat beyond his time, wliich was that of Charles the Tenth, of 
pious memory,— tlu‘ good old time of apostolicals and absolutists, which will 
not be likely to revisit France again very soon. Indijcd, our unfortunate 
author reminds one of some Aveather-heaten hulk Avhicli the tide has left high 
and dry on tlie strand, and Avhose signals of distress are little heeded by the 
rest of the convoy, Avhich have trimmed their sails more dexterously and swT.ep 
merrily on befoi e the breeze. The piesent woik affords glinqKsos, occasionally, 
of the author's hapjiier style, Avhich has so often fascinated us in his earlier 
productions. On the Avliole, hoAvever, it will add little to his reputation, nor, 
probably, much subtract from it. Wnen a man has sent forth a score or two 
of octavos into the world, and as good as some of JVI. de Chateaubriand’s, he 
can bear up under a poor one iiuav and then. This is not the first indifferent 
work laid at his door, and, as he promises to keep the field for some time 
longer, it will proliably not lie the fast. 

We pass over the first half of the first volume, to come to the Reformation, 
the point of departure, as it were, for modern civilization. Our author’s 
views in relation to it, as we might anticipate, are not precisely those we 
should entertain. 

“ In a religious point of view,” he says, “ the Reformation is leading in- 
scnsiblv to indifference, or the complete absence of faith : the reason is, that 
the inclepeiidence of the mind terminates in two gulfs, doubt and incredulity. 

“ By a very natural reaction, the Reformation, at its birth, rekindled the 
dying flame of Catholi? fanaticism. It may thu., be regarded as the indirect 
cause of the massacic of St. BartholomeAv, the disturbances of the League, 
tlie assassination of Henry the Fourth, the murders in Ireland, and of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the (/rar/oiiyuffles” / — Vol. i. p. 198. « 

As to the tendency of the Reformation towards doubt and iucredulity, w’e 
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know that free inquiry, continually presenting new views as tlie sphere of 
observation is eniargecl, may unsettle old principles without ostabJisliing any 
fixed ones in their place, or, in otiicr Avords, lead to skepticism ; but wc doubt 
if this hapnens more frequently than under tlie oppsite system, inculcated bv 
flic RoniLsii Churcli, which, oy precluding examination, excludes the only 
ground of rational belief. At all events, skepticism in tlie former case is nuich 
more remediable than in the latter ; since tlie subject of it, by pursuing his 
inquiries, will, it is to he hoped, as truth is mighty, arrive at last at a. right 
result ; while the Romanist, inhibited from such inn uiry, has no remedy. The 
ingenious author of “ Doblado’s Letters from Spain ^ has painted in the most 
affecting colours the state of such a mind, whicli, declining to take its creed at 
the bidding of another, is lost in a labyrinth of doubt witliout a clue to guide 
it. As to chargingoi) the Reformation the various cuormitios with which the 
above extract concludes, the idea is certainly new. It is, in fact, making the 
Protestants guilty of their own persecution, and Henry the Fourth of his own 
assassination ; quite an original vicAvof the subject, nhieh, as far as we know, 
has hitherto escaped the attention of historians. 

A few pages farth(‘r, and wc find the following information respecting tlie 
states of Catholicism in our ovcn coimti y : 

“Maryland, a Catholic and very populous state, made cr)mmon cause Avith 
the (dliers, and V 02 a most of the Western States are Catholic. Tlie progress 
of this communion in the United »States of America exceeds bclud. There it 
has been invigorated in its evangelical aliment, popular liberty, white other 
communions decline, in jn'ofound indifTertncer- -Vol. i. p. 201. 

Wc were not aware of this state of thin<»s. We did indeed know that the 
Roman Cliurch had increased much of h' i years, esjiecially in the Valley of 
the Mississippi ; but so 1 ave other communions, a? the Methodist and Raiitist, 
for example, the latter of which comprehmids five times as many iliscipfes as 
the Roman Catholie. As to the population of the latter in tne West, the 
Avhole number of Catholics in the (Tmou does not amount, probably, to three- 
fourths of the number of inhabitants in the single Western State of Ohio. 
Tlie truth is, that in a country where there is no establisluMl or favoiued sect, 
and Avliere the clergy depend on voluntary contribution for tlieir siq>port, 
there must be constant efforts at proselytism, and a mutation of religious 
opinion, according to tlie convictions, or fancied convictions, of the converts. 
What one denomination gains another loses, till, roused in its turn by its 
rival, new efforts are made to retrieve its position, and the equilibrium is 
restored. In the mean time, the population of the whole country goes forward 
with giant strides, and eacli sect boasts, and boasts Avith truth, of the hourly 
augmentation uf its mimbers. Those of the Roman Catholics are swelled, 
moreover, by con.siderable addition from emigration, many of the poor 
foreigners, especially the Irish, being of that persuasion. Ihit tliis is no 
ground of triumph, as it infers no increase to the sum of Catholicism, since 
Avhat is thus gained in the New World is lost in the Old. 

Our author pronounces the Reformation hostile to the arts, poetry, eloipience, 
elegant literature, and even the snirit of military heroism. Rut hear his oavii 
Avofds : 

“The Reformation, imhued Avith the spirit of its founder, declared itself 
hostile to the arts. It sacked tombs, churches, and monuments, and made in 
France and England heaps of ruins. ...” 

“ The heautifm in literature will be found to exist in a gi eater or less degree, 
in proportion as Avriters ha\'e approximated to the genius of the Roman 
Church....’* 
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“ If the Reformation restricted genius in poetry, eloriuehce, and the arts, 
it also checked heroism in war, for heroism* is imagination in the militaiy 
order. ”-~Vol. i. pp. 194-207. 

This is a sweeping denunciation, and, as far as the arts of design are in- 
tended, may pronably be defended. The Romish worship, its stat^y ritual 
and gorgeous ceremonies, the throng of numbers assisting, in one lorm or 
another, at the service, all required spacious and magnificent edifices, with 
the rich accessories of sculpture and painting, and music also, to give full effect 
to the spectacle. Never was there a religion which addressed itself more 
directly to the senses. And, fortunately for it, the immense power and revenues 
of its ministers enabled them to meet its exorbitant demands. On so splendid 
a theatre, and under such jjatronage, the arts were called into life in modern 
Europe, and most of all in that spot which represented the capital of Chris- 
tendoni. It was there, amid the pomp and luxury of religion, that those 
beautiful structures rose, with those exquisite creations of the chisel and 
the pencil, which embodied in themselves all the elements of ideal beauty. 

But, independently of these external circumstances, the spirit of Catholi- 
cism was euiinently favourable to the artist. Shut out from free inquiry — 
from the Scriptures themselves—and compelled to receive the dogmas of his 
teachers upon trust, the road to. conviction lay less through the understanding 
tlian thejieart. The heart was to he movea, the affections and sympathies 
to be stirred, as well as tlie senses to be dazzled. This was the machinery by 
which alone could an effectual devotion to the faith be maintained in an 
ignorant people. It was not, therefore, Christ as a teacher delivering lessons 
of practical wisdom and morality that was brought before the eye, but Christ 
filling the offices of human sympathy, ministering to the poor and sorrowing, 
giving eyes to the blind, health to the sick, and life to the dead It was Christ 
suffering under persecution, crowned with thorns, lacerated with stripes, dying 
on the cross. These sorrows and sufferings were understood* by the dullest 
soul, and told moie than a thousand homilies. So with the Virgin, It was 
not that sainted mother of the Saviour whom' Protestants venerate but do not 
worship ; it was the Mother of God, and entitled, like him, to adoration. It 
was a woman, and, as such, the object of those romantic feelings which would 
profane the service of the Deity, but which are not the less touching as being 
in accordance ^th human sympathie.s. The respect for the Virgin, inde^, 
partook of th« which a Catholic might feel for his tutelar saint and his 
mistress combined. Orders of chivalry were dedicated to her service ; and 
her slirine was piled with more offerings and frequented by more pilgrimages 
than the altars of the Deity himself. . Thus, feelings of love, adoration, and 
roman.tic honour, strangely blended, threw a halo of poetic glory around their 
object, making it the most exalted theme for the study of the artist. What 
wonder that this subject should have called forth the noblest inspirations of 
his genius ? What wonder that an artist like Raphael should have found in 
the simple portraiture of a woman and a- child the materials for immortality? 

It was something like a kindred state of feeling which called into being the 
arts of ancient Greece, when her mythology was comparatively fresh, and faith 
was ea^y,— when legends of the past, familiar as Scripture story at a later day, 
gave a real existence to the beings of fancy, and the artist^ embodying these 
m forms of visible bea«ty, hut finished the w6rk which the poet had begun. 

The Reformation brought other trains of ideas, and with them other influ- 
ence on the arts, than those of Catholicism. Its first movements wei*e decidedly 
hostile, since the works of art with whidi the temples were adorned, being 
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rissociated with t}ie religion itself^ became odious as the symbols of idolatry. 
But t}ie spirit of the H^ormatioii ^ve thought a new direction even in the 
cultivation of art. It was no lobger sotfght to appeal to the senses by brilliant 
display, or to waken the sensibilities by those superficial emotions which find 
relief In tears. A sterner, deeper feeling was roused. The mind was turned 
within, as it were, to ponder on the import of existence and its future desti- 
nies j for the chains were withdrawn from the soul, and it was permitted to 
wander at large ip the i^egions of speculation. Reason took the place of senti- 
ment,— the useful of the merely ornamental. Facts were substituted for 
forms, even the ideal forms of beauty. There were to be no more Micliael 
Angelos and Raphaels ; no glorious Gfothic temples which consumed genera- 
tions in their building. The sublime and the beautiful were not the first 
objects proposed by the artist. Ho sought truth,— fidelity to nature. He 
studied the characters of his species as well as the foi nis of imaginary perfec- 
tion. He portrayed life as developed in its thousand peculiarities before his 
own eyes, and the ideal gave way to the natural. In tliis way, new schools of 
painting, like that of' Hogarth, for example, arose, which, however inferior in 
those ^eat properties for which we must admire the masterpieces of Italian 
art^ had a significance and philosophic depth which furnished quite as much 
matter for study and meditation. 

A similar tendency was observable in poetry, eloquence, and works of ele- 
gant literature. The influence of the Reformation here was undoubtedly 
favourable, whatever it may have been on the arts. How could it be otherwise 
on literature, the written expression of thought, in which no grace of visible 
forms and proportions, no skill of mechanical execution, can cheat the eye 
with the vain semblance of genius ? But it was not until the warm brcaHh of 
the Reformation had dissolved the icy fetters which had so long held the spirit 
of man in bondage that the genial currei.t of the soul was permitted to now, 
that the gates of reason were unbarred, and the mind was pennittod to taste^ 
of the tree of knowledge, forbidden tree no longer. Where was the scope for 
eloquence when thought was stifled in the very sanctuary of the heart ? for 
out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

There might, indeed, be^ an elaborate attention to the outward forms of 
expression, an exquisite finish of verbal arrangement, the dress and garniture 
of thought. And, in fact, the Catholic nationsJiave surpassed the Protestant 
in attention to verbal ele^nce and the soft music of numbetsjto nice rheto- 
rical artifice and brilliancy of composition. The poetry of Ital^and the prose 
of b^ance bear ample eviaence how much time and talent have been expended 
on this beauty of outward form, the rich vehicle of thought. But where shall 
we find the powerful reasoning, various knowledge, and fearless energy of 
diction which stamp the oratory of Protestant England and America ( In 
France, indeed, where prose has received a higher polish and classic elegance 
than in any other country, pulpit eloquence has reacned an uncommon degree 
of excellence ; for, though much was excluded, the avenues to the heart, as 
with the painter and the sculptor, were still left open to the orator. If there 
has been a deficiency ‘n this respect in the English Church, which all will not 
admit, it arises probably from the fact that the mind, unrestricted, has been 
occupied trith reasoning rather than rhetoric, and sought to clear away old 
prejudices and establish new truths, instead of wakening a transient sensibility 
or diazzling the imagination with poetic flights of eloquence. That it is the 
fault of the preacher, at all events, and not of Protestantism, is shown by a 
striking example under our own eyes, that of our distinguished countryman 
Hr. Clmnning, whose style is irradiated "with all the splendours of a glowifig 
imagination, showing, as powerfully as any other example, probably, in Enghsh 
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^xom, o£ what melody and compass the Ijmgua^ is capable tbe 
genius instinct with genuine rntbl(ilji||Br Not that we ^ould reconun^ud 
^ia style, grand and Ixjautiful as iUiajlto^nutation. We thilik hav0^ 
the ill cdccts of this already in iuord|pmu ope instance. In fact, tid &1^1e 
should be held up as a model for inflition. >Dr. Johnson 'tells us, in' one of 
those oracular passages somewhat thueadbare n6w, that ‘‘ whoever wialjes io 
attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not oatentA- 
tious, must give his days and nights to the volumes pf Addison.^! With All 
deference to the great critic, who, by the formal cut of the sentence just 
quoted, shows that he did not care to follow his own prescription, we thitok 
otherwise. Whoever would write a good English stylq, we should say, should 
acquaint himself witli the mysteries of the language as revealed in the ivritings 
of the best masters, hut .should foi-m hi.s own stylo on nobody but hiipielf. 
Every man, at least every man with a spark of originality in his composition, 
has his own peculiar way of thinking, and, to give it enect, it must And its 
, way out in its own peculiar language. Indeea, it is impossible to Separate 
language from thought in that delicate blending of both which is (»Hed style ; 
at least, it is impossible to produce the same effect with the original by /my 
copy, however literal. We may imitate the structure of a sentence, but the 
ideas which gave it its jx‘culiar piopriety we cannot imitate. The forms bf 
expression that suit one man's train of tliinking no more suit another's ihan 
one man’s clothes will suit another. They will be sure to be either too lau'g® 
or too small, or, at all events, not to make wliat gentlemen of the needle cml 
a f/oo(/ Jit. If the party chance.s, as is generally the case, to be rather under 
size, and the model is over size, this will only expose ins own littleness tlie 
more. There is no case more in poiiA than that afforded by Dr. Johnson 
himself. His brilliant style has been the ambition of every schoolboy, aqd of 
some children of larger growth, since the days of the Itambler. Hut 
nearer they come to it the worse. The l)eaiitifiil is turned into the fantastic, 
and thp siibliine into the ridiculous. The most curious example of this within 
our recoll^tion is the case of Dr. Symmens, the English editor of MiltonIS 
prose writings, and the biographer oi the poet. The little doctor has main- 
tained tliioughout his ponderous volume a most exact imitation of the great * 
doctor, his se.squipedalian words, and florid rotundity of period. With all this 
ciimbrou.s load of bravo finery on his back, Mvolled to twice his oiiginal dimen- 
sions, he look^for all the world, as he is, like a mere bag of wind.— a scare- * 
crow, to admomsh others of the folly of .similar depredations. 

But to return. The influence of the Reformation on elegant literature wa.s 
never more visible tlian in tlio first great English school of poets, which came 
soon after it, at the close of the sixteenth century. The writers of tliat peiiod 
displayed a courage, originality, and truth higiily characteristic of the new 
revolution, which nad been introduced by breaking down the old landmarks 
of opinion and giving unbounded range to .speculation and inquinr. The first 
great poet, S^ienber, adopted the same vehicle of imagination with’tho Italian 
nards of chivalry, the romantic epic ; biitj imstoad^of making it, like them, a 
mere revel of fancy, with no farther object than to delight the reader by , 
brilliant combinations, be moi’alized his soiig, and gave it a deeper and more 
solemn import by the mysteries of Allegory, which, however prejudicial to its 
effect as a work of ^rt. showed a mind too intent on serious thoughts and 
inquiries itself to be, content with the dazzling but impotent coruscations of 
genius, that serve no other end than that of amusement. 

In the same manner, i^hakspeare aiid the other dramatic writers of the 
tiAe, instead of adopting the formal rules recognized afterwards by tlie French • 
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rhetei’ical (io^Sek, tfeteir'exa^j^ei'atiMl uiodel^of ^a^actcir, t 
atkd^ldeaCiQrmj^, went fi'eely ajwdUjj^^y into all tbe varied .<!R bmiBkH 

depths of tlW s0ny|Q^nmg on all the diversified 
of hdiAanity,— fpr he might touclr^ al) without fear of petsecutk^j-H^ 
t^s making hii» productions !k i>tordl|hse of philosophy, of lessons of 
wisdom^ deep^ yet so clear tfiat he wlm runs may read. , . 

^ But the spint of the Beformation oU not descend in all its fulness oi^ t^ie 
Muse till appearance of Miltom Hiat gi eat poet was in heart as thOrou^^ly 
a -Heformor, and in doctrine much uiorcL thoroughly so than Luther himself. 
Indignanl!''at every effort to crush the spirit, and to cheat it in his own words, 

, eff thi|f liberty wliich rarefies and enlightens it like the influence of heaven,” 
bo proclaimed the ri^ts of man as a rational, immortal being, undismayed 
l)y raeiiftice and obloquy, amid a generation of servile ana unprincipled 
sycopliants. The blindness which excluded him from the things of earth 
.‘pnened to him more glorious and spiritualized conceptions of heaven, apd 
;<pided him in exhibiting the full influence of those sublime triitlis which the 
^^vilege of free inquiry in religious matters had poured upon the mind. His 
Jiiuao was as eminently the child of Protestantism as that of Dante, who 
^sembledliim in so many traits of character, was of Catliolicisrn. The latter 
poet, coming first among the moderns, after, the fount tins of the great deep 
tyhich had so long overwiiehned the world were broken iq), displayed in his 
wonderful composition all ilie elements of modern institutions as distinguished 
'from those of antiquity, lie first showed the full and peculiar influence of 
Olu-istiauity on literature, but it was Christianity under the form of Catho- 
licism. Jlis subje<‘t,- spiritual in its ch sign, like Milton’s, was sustained by 
all the auxiliaries of a visible and rnat'^nal existence. Ilis passage through 
the infernal abyss is a series of tragic pictures of human woe, suggesting 
createv refineiiienus of cnieltv than v ^re ever imagined by a heatlie'n jK>ei. 
Amid all tbe various forms of mortal anguish, we look in vain for the miiid as 
a means of torture. In like manner, in ascending tbe scale of celestial being, 
we pass through a succession of^brilIiant/efe<?. made .up of light, music, ami 
motion, increasing in splendour and velocity, till all are lost and confownied 
in the glories of the Deity. Even the pencil of tlic great master, dipped in 
these gorgeous tints of imagination, doe.s not shrink from tJie attempt, to 
portray the outlines of Deity itself. In tliis lie applied to what many of hi.s 
countrymen in the sister arts of design have since attempted, and, like, him, 
have failed ; for who can hope to give form to the Infinite ' in the .same false 
style Dante personifies the .spirits of evij, including »Satan hin).solf. Much was 
doubtless owing to the age, though much, also, mu.st be referred to the genius 
of Catholicism, which, appealing to the senses, has a tendency tr» materialize 
the spiritual, as Protestantism, with decjicr reflection, aims to spiritualize the 
material. Thus Milton, in treading similar ground, borrows bi.s illu.stratiOns 
from intellectual sources, conveys the image of the Almighty by his attributes, 
and, in the frequent portraiture which he introduces of Satan, suggests only 
vague conceptions of form, the faint outline^ of ipattcr, as it were, stretchina 
vast over many a rood, but towering sublime by tlio uiicommerable energy of 
will,— the fit representative of the principle of evil. Indeed, Miltoir has 
scarcely anything of what may b,e called ecenic decorations to produce a 
certain stage effect. Ilis actors are few, and his action nothing, it is only 
% their intellectual and moral relations— by giving full scope to the 

“ Cherub Coht^cmpUtmn— 

He that sofirs on golflf n \\ Inj^, 

Guiding tlie fi^-ry- ,\ liwlpd thronft,” 


V 
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* that h6 has prepared for us visions of celestial beauty and grandeur wjiich 
never fade from our souls. ^ . 

In the dialogue with which the two poewnave seasoned their pooias, we ^e 
the action of tlie opposite influences we have described. Both give vent’ to 
metaphysical disquisition, of learned souid, anAlnuch greater JengthAhaii the 
reader would desire ; but in Milton it is the free discussion of a ttiind tolled 
to wrestle boldly on abstrusest points of metaphysical theology, while Dahte 
follows in the same old barren footsteps which liad been trodden by tlie 
schoolmen. Both writers were singularly bold and independent. Dante 
asserted that liberty whicli should bdong to the citizen of every free state,— 
that civil liberty which liad been sacrificed in his own country by the spirit of 
faction. But Mijton claimed a higher freedom,— a freedom of thinking and 
of giving utterance to thought, uncontrolled by human authority. He 
had fallen on evil times ; but he had a generous confidence that his voice 
would reach to posterity and would be a guide and a light to.thp coming 
generations. And truly has it proved so ; for in his writings wo find the 
germs of* many of the boasted discoveries of our own day in government and 
education, so that lie may be fairly considered as the morning star of that 
higher civilization which oistinginshes our happier era. 

Milton’s poetical writings do not seem, however, to have been held in that 
neglect by his contemporaries which is commonly supposed. He had attracted 
too much attention as a political controversialist, was too much fear^ for his 
talents, as well as hated for his principles, to allow anything which fell from 
his pen to pass unnoticed. Although the profits went to others, he lived to 
see a second edition of Paradise Lost,” ana this was mere than was to have 
been fairly anticipated of a composition of this nature, however well executed, 
falling on such tunes. Indeed, its sale was no evidence that its merits were 
comprehended, and may be referred to the genei'al reputation of its author ; 
for we find so accoinplislied a critic as Sir William Temple, some years later, 
omitting the name of Milton in his roll of writers who have done honour to 
modern literature, a circiun.stance which may perhaps be imputed to that 
reverence for the ancients which blinded Sir William to the merits of their 
successors. How could Milton be understood in his own generation, in the 
grovelling, sensual court of Charles the Second ? How could the dull eyes so 
long fastened on the earth endure the blaze of his inspired genius 1 It was 
not till time had removed him to a distance that he could be calmly gazed on 
and his merits fairly contemplated. Addison, as is well known, was the first 
to bring them into popular view, by a. beautiful specimen of criticism. that has 
permanently connected his name with that of his illustrious subject. More 
than half a century later, another great name in English criticism, perhaps 
the greatest in general reputation, Johnson, passed sentence of a very different 
kind on the pretensions of the poet. A production more discreditable to the 
author is not to be found in the whole of his voluminous works,— ^uallv 
discreditable whether regarded in an historical light or as a sample of litenwy 
criticism. What shall we say of the biographer who, in alliMon to that 
affecting passage where the blind old bard talks of himself as darkness, 
and with dangers compass’d round,” can coolly remark that/* this darkness, 
had his eyes been better employed, might undoubtedly have deserved com- 
passion ” 1 Or what of the entio who can sax of th|) most ex^iisite ‘efih?iion of 
Doric minstrelsy that our language boasta “ gusoly no man could have fancied 
that he read ‘ Lycidas * with pleasure, had hd not Miown the author ; ” and of 
Paradise Lost” itself, that “iw^rufal is a duty rather than a pleasure”? 
Could a more exact measure be afforded than by this single line , of the poetic 
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sensibility of the critic^ and his unsuitableness for the office he had here 
assumed? Ilia “Life of Milton ^is a hianUiatiiig testimony of the power of 
political and relimous prejudices to warp a great and gooil mind from the 
standard of truth, iu the estimation not merely of contempmrfury excellence^ 
but of the great ,01 other years, over whose frailties Time might be supposed to 
have drawh his friendly mantle. 

Another' half-century has elapsed, and ample justice has been rendered to 
the fame of the poet by two elfimorato criticisms : the one in the ^nburgli 
Review, from the pen of Mr. Macaulay ; the oilier by Dr. Channing, in wo 
“Christian Examiner,’^ since republished in his own works; remarkable per- 
formances, each in the manner highly characteristic of its author, and which 
have contributed, doubtless, to draw attention to the prose compositions of 
their subject, as the criticism of Addison did to his poetry. There is some- 
thing grating in the circumstance that this gieat advocate of intellectual 
liberty should have found his most able and eloquent expositor among us, 
whose position qualihes us in a peculiar manner for profiting bv the rjph legacy 
of his genius. It was but discharging a debt of gratitude. 

Chateaubriand has miTch to say about Milton, for whose m itiugs, both prose 
and poetry, notwithstanding tlie didcrence of their sentiments on almost all 
points of politics and religion, he appears to entertain the most sincere reve- 
rence. His criticisms ai c liberal ana just ; they show a thorough study of his 
author ; but neither the iiistorical facts nor the reflections willsuggest much 
that is new on a subject now become trite to the English reader. 

We may pass over a good deal of skimble skamble stuff about men and 
things, which our autnor may have dut out of his commonplace-book, to come 
to hB remarks on Sir Walter Scott, whom he does not rate so highly as most 
critics. 

The illusti*ibus painter of Scotland, he says, “ seems to me to have created 
a false class ; he has, in my opinibn, confounded history and romance. The 
novelist has set about writing historical romances, and the historian romantic 
histories.”*^Vol. ii. p. 306. • 

We should have said, on the contrarv, that he Iiad improved the character 
of both j that he had given new value lo romance by building it on histoiy, 
and new charms to history by embellishing it with tlie graces of romance. 

To be more explicit. The principal historical work of Scott is the “ Life of 
Napoleon ” It has, unquestionably, many of the faults incident to a dashing 
style of composition, which precluded the possibility of compression and 
arrangement in the best form of which the subject was capable. Tliis, in the 
end. may be fatal to the perpetuity of the work, for posterity will be much less 
patient than our own age. He will have a much heavier load to carry^ inas- 
much as he is to bear up under all of his own time, and ours too. It is very 
certain^ then, some must go by the board ; and nine sturdy volumes, which is 
the amount of Sir Walter .s English edition, mil be somewhat alarming. Had 
he confined himself to half the quantity, there would have been no ground for 
distrust Every day, nay, hoiir^ wo see, ay, and feel, the ill effects of this rapid,''^ 
style of composition, so usual with the best writers of our day. The immediate 
profits which such writers are pretty sure to get, notwithstanding the ex- 
ample of Chateaubriand, operate like the dressing improvidently ktid on a 
naturally good soili forcing out noxious weeds in such luxuriance as to ch^ 
if not ansohitely to kill, the more healthful vegetation. Quantities of trivial 
detail find their way into the 'page, mixed uojpth graver matters. InatM 
of that sldlful preparation by which all the avffiittes verge at last to one pn^t, 
60 as to leave a distinct impression— an impression of unity— on the maer, 
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lie is himio.l 11.1; in a thousand directions, or round and round, bufc 

never, in the cant of the times, “ goin<j ahead” an inch. He leaves oft' pretty 
much where he set out, except that his memory may be tolerably well stufled 
with facts, which, from want of some principle of cohesion, will soon drop out 
of it. lie will find himself like a traveller who has been riding through a fine 
country, it inay be, by moonlight, getting glimpses of everything, but no com- 
plete, well-illuminated view of the whole muile per iiicertam liinam^^ etc.), 
or, lather, like the same traveller whizzing along in a locomotive so rapidly as 
to get even a glimpse fairly of nothing, instead of making his tour in such 
a manner as would enable him to pause at what was worth his attention, to 
pass by night over the baircn and uninteresting, and occasionally to rise to 
such elevations as would aliord the best points of view for commanding the 
various prospect. 

The romance-WTiter labours under no such embarrassments, lie may, un- 
doubtedly, precipitate his work, so that it may lack proportion, and the nice 
arraiigeiucnt rctpiired liy the rules which, fifty years ago, would have coii- 
demn(‘d it as a work of art. Rut the criticism of tlie present diiy is not so 
squeamish, or, to say tnitli, jiedantic. it is enough for the wTiter of fiction if 
he give pleasure; and this, everybody knows, is not effected by the strict 
ol)servancc of artificial rules. It is of little consequence how the plot is en- 
tangled, or wdiether it be untied or cut in outer to extricate tlie dramatU 
personae At least, it is of little consequence comi)ared with the true deliuea' 
lion of chaiacter. The story is serviceable only as it all'ouls a means for the 
display of this ; and if the iiovclist hut keej) up the interest of his story and 
the triith of his charactois, w'c easily forgive any dislocations which his light 
vehicle may cncoimter from too heedless motion. Indeed, rapidity of motion 
may in some soit Tavowr liim, keeiung up the glow of his invention, and 
striking out, as ho dashe.i along, sparks of wit and fancy, that give a brilliant 
illumination to his tiack Rut in liistory theie must lie aiiothei kind of pro- 
cess,— a jirocess at once slow and laborious. Old parchments are to be lan- 
sackeii, cliarters and musty records to he deciphered, and stu])id, worm-eaten 
chroniclers, w 1 io had much more of passion, freqiKUitly. to ]»lind, than good 
sense to guide them, must he sifted and conqiared. In snort, a sort of Aledea- 
Jike process is to be gone through, and many an old bone is to be boiled over 
in the aildrou before it can come out again clothed in the eleimmts of beauty. 
The dreams of the novelist, — the ])oet of prose, — on the other hand, aic 
beyond the reach of art, and the magician calls up the most brilliant forms 
of fancy by a single stroke of his w\and. 

Scott, ill his History, w^as relieved in some degree from this necessity of 
studious research by borrowing his thepie from contemporary events. It was 
his duty, indeed, to cxainiiie evidence carefully and sift out contradictious and 
errois. This demanded shrewdness and caution, but not much previou.s pre- 
paration and stiidy. It demanded, above all, candour j for it w as his Imsiness 
not to make out a ciisc for a client, but to w'eigh both sides, like an impartial 
judge, before summing up the evidence and delivering his conscientious opinion. 
Wo believe there is no good ground for charging Scott wdth having swerved 
from this part of his duty. Those who expected to see him deify his hero and 
raise altars to liis memory were disappointed ; and so were tliose, also, w ho 
demanded that the tail and cloven hoof should be made to peep out beneath 
the imperial robe. Rut this proves his impartiality. It would be unfair, 
however, to require the degre^ of impartiality which is to be expected from 
one removed to a distance from the theatre of strife, from those national 
interests and feelings which are so often the disturbing causes of historic fairr 
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ness. An American, no doubt, woulii have been in this respect in a more 
favourable point of view for contemplating tlie European drama. The ocean, 
stretched between us and the Old World, has the effect of time, and ex- 
tinguishes, or, at least, cools, the hot and angry feelings wliich find their way 
into every man’s bosom within the iitmosphere of the contest. Scott was a 
Briton, with all the peenbarities of one, — at least of a North Britoii ; and tlio 
future liistorian who gathers materials from his labours will throw those, 
national predilections into the scale in determining the probable accuracy of 
his statements. These are not greater than might occur to any man, ami 
allowance will always be made for them, on the ground of a general ])i‘esump- 
tion ; so that a greater degree of impartiality, by leading to false conclusions 
in tliis rc.spect, would scarcely have served the cause of tnitli better with pos- 
terity. An individual who felt his reputation compromised may have joined 
issue on this or that charge of inaccuracy ; but no such cliarge lias come from 
Hiiy of the leading journals in the country, which wmnld not have been slow to 
expo.se it, and which would not, considering the great popularity and, con.se- 
(picntly, influence of the work, have omitted, as they did, to notice it at all, 
had it afforded any olivious ground* of exception on this .score. Where, 
then, is the romance which our author accuses Sir Walter of blending witli 
history ? 

Scott was, in truth, m.i^ter of the picture.sqiie. lie mnh'r.^tood, better than 
any historian .since the time of Livy, how to dispose hi.s lights and shades 
so’a.s to produce the most striking re.sult. This piopcrty of romance he had 
a right to borrow. This talent is particulfirly ohservahlc in the animated 
])arts of his story, - in his battles, for example. No man ever painted those 
terrible .scones wHtli greater efibet. lie had a natural relish for minpowder ; 
and hi.s mettle roinseil, like that of Ihe^ ar-horse, at the sound of the trumpet. 
Jlis acmiaintance nuth military scjei*ce enabled him to employ a technical 
lihraseology, just technical enough to give a knowing air to his descriptions, 
without eiuhaiTas.siiig the reader by a pedantic display of unintelligible jargon. 
This is a talent rare in a civilian. Nothing can be finer than many of Iiis 
battle-pieces in his “Life of J^onaparte,” nnles.s, indeed, w^o except one or 
two in his “ Hi.story of Scotland,” as the fight of Hannockhiirii, for example, 
ill which Burns’s “Wcots, wha line” seems to hreatlio in every line. 

It iswlien tremliiig on )Scotti.sli ground that he seein.^ to feel all his strength. 
“I seem ahvays to .step more firmly,” lie said to some one, “when on my own 
native heather.” His mind w'as 'steeped in Scotti.sh lore, and liis i)0.som 
warmed with a symiiaflictic glow for the age of chivalry. Accordindy, his 
(lelineation.s of thi.s period, whether in history or romance, are unrivalled ; as 
.superior in effect to those of most eouipilers as the richly-stained gla..s.s of the 
feudal ages is superior in beauty and brilliancy of tints to a modern imitation. 
If this be borrowing something' from romance, it is, we rei>eat, no more than 
wMiat is lawdul for the hlsionan, and explains the meaning of our a.ssertion 
tliat lie has improved lii.story by the emhelli.shments of fiction. 

Yet, after all, how wide the difference between tlie province of history and 
of romance, under Scott’s own hands, may be shown by comparing his account 
of Mary’s reign in his “ History of Scotland ” wdtli the same period in the 
novel of “ The Abbot.” The historian must keep the beaten track of events. 
The novelist launches into the illimitable regions of fiction, provided only 
that Ins historic portraits he tnie to their originals. By due attention to 
this, fiction i.s inane to minister to history, and may, in point of fact, contain 
as much real truth,— truth of character, though not of .situation. “The 
difference betw’een the lii.^torian and me,” .says Fielding, “ is that w’ith hiiir 
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eyeryiYnm false but the names and dates, vhile with me nothing is false 
but these? There is, at least, as much truth in this as in most witticisms. 

It is the great glory of Scott tliat, by nice attention to costume aiid chmctw 
in his novels, he has raised them to historic importance without impairing 
their interest as works of art. Who now would jmaginc that he could form 
a satisfactory notion of the golden days of Queen Bess that hod not read 
“ Kenilworth ” ? or of Richard Oceur-de-Lioii and his brave paladins that had 
not read “ Ivanhoe ” ? Why, then, it has been said, not at once incorporate 
into regular histoiy all these traits which give such historical value to the 
novel ? Because in this way the strict truth which history requires would 
bo violated. This cannot be. The fact is, History and Romance are too 
near akin ever to be lawfully united. By mingling them together, a confusion 
is produced, like the mingling of day and night, .mystifying and distorting 
every feature of the landscape. It is enough for the novelist if he be time 
to the spirit ; the historian must be true also to the letter. He camiot coin 
peitinent remarks and anecdotes to illustrate the characters of his drama. 
He cannot even provide them with suitable costumes. He must take just 
what Father Time has given him, Just what he finds in the records of the 
age, setting down neither more nor less. Now, the dull chroniclers of the old 
time rarely thought of putting down the smart j^ayings of the great people 
they biogiaphize, still less of entering into minute circumstances of personal 
interest. These were too familiar to contemporaries to require it, and there- 
fore they waste their breath on more solemn matters of state, all important 
in their generation, but not worth a rush in the present. Wliat would the 
historian not give could he borrow those fine touches of nature with which 
the novelist illustrates the characters of his actors,— natural touches, indeed, 
but, in truth, just as artificial as any other part,— all coined in the imagina- 
tion of the wnter ! There is the same dilference between his occupation and 
that of the novelist that there is between the historical and the portrait 
painter. The former necessarily takes some great subject, with great person- 
ages, ad strutting al>out in gorgeous state attire and air of solemn tragedy, 
^vhile his brother artist insinuates himself into the family groups, and picks 
out natural, familiar scenes and faces, laughing or weeping, but in the charm- 
ing undress of nature. WJiat wonder that novel-rcaaing should be sd much 
more amusing than history ? 

But we have already trespassed too freely on the patience of our readers, 
who will think the rambling ^irit of out author contagious. Before dismissing 
him, however, we will give a taste of his quality by one or two extracts, not 
very germane to Englisn literature, but about as much so as a great part of 
the work. The first is a poetical sally, on Bonaparte’s burial-place, quite in 
Mensieur Chateaubriand’s peculiar vein : 

“The solitude of Napoleon, in his exile and his tomb, has thrown another 
kind of spell over a brilliant memory. Alexander dia hot die in sight of 
Greece ; he disappeared amid the pomp of distant Babylon. Bonaparte did 
not olose his eyes in the presence of Frmice; he passed away m the gorgeous 
horizon of the torrid zone. The man who had shown himself in such p^erful 
reality vanished like a dream ; his lif^ which belonged to history^ co-opefited 
in the poetiy of his death. He now sleeps for ever> like a hernnt hr a 
beneath a willow,, In a narrow valley, surrounded b^tefep rocks, at tih^ extre- 
mity of a ' lonely path. The depth of the silence^ which presses upon him can 
only be compared to the vastness of that tuniult wmoh w sunotmded him. 
Nations are absent ; their tniong has retired. The bird of the tropics, har- 
nessed to the car of the sun, as Buffon mogniftcently'exptes!^ it, speeding hia 
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flmht downward from tlic planet of light, reste alone,, for a moment, over the 
asoes the weight of which nas shaken the cquilib^nm the globe. 

Bonaparte crossed the ocean to repair to his wal exile^^ r^rdless of that 
()eautiAi] dky which delighted Columbus, Vasco de Cfama, and Oamo@ns. 
Stretched upon the ship^s stem, he perceived not that unknown constellations 
were sparking over his head. His powerful glance, for the first time, encoun- 
tered Ihmr rays. What to him were stars which he had never seen from his 
bivouacs and Which had never shone over his empire ? Kevertheless, not one 
of them has failed to fulfil its destiny : one half of the firmament spread its 
light over his cradle, the other half was reserved to illuminate his tomb.* — 
ii. pp. 185, 1861 

The next extract relates to the British statesman, William Pitt : 

“ Pitt, tall and slender, bad an air at once melancholy and sarcastic. His 
, delivery was cold, his intonation monotonous, his action scarcely perceptible. 
At the same time, the lucidness and the fluency of his thoughts, tne logic of 
his arguments, suddenly irradiated with flashes of elorpience, rendered his 
talents something above the ordinary line. 

“ 1 frequently saw Pitt walking across St. Jameses Park from liis own house 
to the palace. On his part, Qcbrgo the Third arrived from Windsor, after 
drinking beer out of a pewi^er pot with the fni nieis of the neighbourhood ; be 
drove Ihrough the mean courts of his mean habitation in a gray chariot, 
followed by a few of the horse-guai-ds. This was the master of the kings of 
Europe, as five or six merchants of the city are the masters of India. Pitt, 
dressed in black, with a steeMiilted sword by his side, and his hat imtier his 
arm, ascended, taking two or three steps at a time. In his passage he 
only met with three or four emigrants, who had nothing to do. Casting 
on us a disdainful look, lie turned "p his nose and his pale face, and 
passed on. 

“ At home, this great financier kept no sort of order ; he had no regular 
hours for his meals or for sleep. Over head and ears in debt, he paid nobody, 
and never could take the trouble to cast up a bill. A va^eg de chxmJbre 
managed bis house. Ill-dressed, without , pleasure, without passion, ^edy 
^ of power, he despised honours, and would not be anything more than william 
Pitt. 

“ In the month of June, 1822, Lord Liverpool took me to dineat his country- 
house. As we crossed Putney Heath, he snowed me the small house where 
the ison of Lord Ohathami the statesman who hgd had Europe in his pay and 
distributed with his own hand all the treasures of the world, died in poverty.* 
•-Vol.U.pp.277, 278. 

The following extracts show the changes that have taken place in English 
mam^rs aqd society, and may afford the whiskered paudour^’ of our own day 
an opportunity of contrasting his stylo of dandyism with that of the preceding 
generation:. 

^^S^rated from the Continent by a long war, the English retained their 
manners and their national character till the end Of the last century. All was 
not yet machine in tibe w'orking classes, folly in the upper classes. On the 
saipo, pavements iVhefe you now meet soimlid figures ana men in frock-coats, 
you ^rei passed by young girte with whue tippets, stiaw hats tied under the 
diin with a riband, with a basket on, the arm, in which was fruit Or a book.": 
all kept their eyes cast down \ pll blushed when one lookcfl at them. Brock- 
coats, without aiiy other, were so uhusjolal in London in 1793 that a woman, 
deploring with tears: the death of Louis the Sixteenth, said to me, ‘ But, my 
dear sir, is it true that the poor king was dressed in a frock-coat when they 
cut off'his head 'r 
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“The geiitlemcji-fariuers had not yet sold tlieir patrimony to take up their 
leaidence in London; they still formed, in the House of Commons, that' 
independent fraction Avhich, transferring their support from tlie opposition 
to the ministerial side, upheld the ideas of order and propriety. They hunted 
the fox and sliot pheasants in autumn, ate fat goose at Michaelmas, greeted 
the sirloin with shouts ot “ Roast beef for ever !° complained of the present, 
extolled the past, cursed Pitt and the war, which doubled the price of poit 
wine, and went to bed di unk, to begin the same life again on the following 
day. They felt (piite sure that the glory of Great Britain would not perish so 
long as ‘God save the King' was sung, the rotten boroughs maintained, the 
game-laws enforced, an<l hares and partridges coulfl be soil by stealtli at 
market, under the names of lions and ostriches.” — Vol. ii. pp. 279, 280. 

“ In 1822, at the time of my embassy to London, the fashionable was 
expected to exhibit, at the first glance, an unhappy and unhealthy man ; to 
have an air of negligence about his person, long nails, a beard neither entire 
nor shaven, but as if grown for a momont unawares, and forgotten during the 
pre-occupations of wretchedness; hair in disorder; a sublime, mild, kicked 
eye; lips compressed in disdain of human nature; a Byronian heart, over- 
whelmed with Aveariness and disgust of life. 

“The dandy of the present day must have a conciucring, frivolous, insolent 
look. He must p«ay particular atteiition to his toilet, Avear mustaclies, or a 
Ix'aid trimmed into a circle lik<‘ Queen Elizabcth^s ruff, or like the radiant 
disc of the sun. He shoAvs the proud imlependence of his character by keeping 
his hat upon his head, by lolling upon sofas, by thrusting his boots into the 
faces of the ladies seated in admiration ujion chairs before him. He rides with 
a cane, Avhicih ho carries like a taper, regardless of the horse, whicli he bestrides, 
as it were, by accident. His health must be perfect, and he must always have 
five or six felicities upon his hands. Some ladical dandies, Avho haveadvanced 
the farthest toAvards the future, have a jape. But, no doubt, all tins lias 
changed, even during the tune tliat I have taken to describe it.” — Vol. ii. pp. 

;{ 04 . 

^’he avoAved purpose of the present Avork, singular as it may seem from the 
above extracts, is to scrA^e as au introduction to a meditated translation of 
Milton into French, since AA'holIy, or in part, completed by M. Chateaubriand, 
Avho tliink.s, truly enough, that Milton’s “ poetical ideas make him a man of 
our OAvn opocli.” When an exile in England, in his early life, during tlie 
troubles of the Revolution, our author earned an honourable subsistence by 
translating some of Milton’s verses ; and he now proposes to render the bard 
and himself the same kind oHicc by his labours on a more extended scale. 
Tims he concludes : “ T again seat myself at the table of my poet. He Avill 
have inurished mo in my youth and my old age. it is nobler and safer to 
liave recourse to glory than to power.” Our author’s situation is an indifiereut 
commentary on the A^alue of literary fame, at least on its pecuniary value. No 
man has luul more of it in his day. No man has been more alert to make the 
most of it by frequent, reitei'ated appearance before the public, — whether in 
full dress or dishabille, yet always before them; and now, in the decline of 
life, Ave find him obtaining a scanty support by “French translation and 
Italian song.” We heartily hope that the bard of “ Paradise Lost ” will do 
bett<‘r for his translator than he did for himself, and that M. de Chateaubriand 
will put more than five pounds in his pocket by his literary labour. 
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BANCROFT’S UNITED STATES.' 

Ofanuaiy, 1S41 ) 

Tjtr colebrated line of Hi shop Berkeley, 

AVesluard the coin'se of empire takes its way," 

hi too gratifying to national vanity not to be often quoted (though not always 
((noted right) ; and if vve look on it in the nature of a prediction, the conipletiou 
of it not being limited to any particular time, it will not be easy to disprove it. 
Had the bishop substituted “ fre(‘doin ” for “ empire,” it would bn already fully 
justified by experience. It is curious to observe how steadily the progress of 
freedom, civil and religious, — of the enjoyment of those rights which may lui 
called the natural rights of humanity, '--has gone on from east to west, and 
how precisely tlie more or less liberal character of the social institutions of a 
country may be determined i>y its g(*ographieal iiosition, as falling within the 
limits of one of the three tpi.irters of the glolic occupied wholly or in part liy 
memliors of the great Oaueasian family. 

Thus, in Asia we find only far-(\\temled despotisms, in which but two 
relatioiis are recognized, those of master and slave : a solitary master, and a 
nation of slave.s. No constitution e.\ists tliere to limit his authority ; no inter- 
mediate body to counterbalance, or, at least, shield the people froui its exer- 
cise. The people have no political exist -nee. The monarch is literally tla^ 
state. The religion of su(?li countries is of the same complexion with their 
government. The free spirit of Christianity, qiiiitkening and elevating the 
soul by the consciousness of its glorious dc^stiny, made few proselytes tliore ; 
hut Mohammedanism, with its doctrines of blind fatality, found ready favour 
with those who had already sunendered their wills—their le^ponsihility — 
to an earthly master. In such countries, of course, there has been little pro- 
gress in scieiK'ci. Ornamental aits, and even the literature of imagination, 
Iiave been cultivated with various success ; l)ut little has been dono-in those 
pursuits which depend on freeilom of inquiry and are connected with the best 
interests of hnnianity. The few inommients of an architectural kind that 
strike the traveller’s eye are the cold nicmorials of pomp and selfish vanity, 
not those of public spirit, directed to enlarge the resources and civilization of 
an empire. 

As we cross the boundaries into Enirope, among the peo[)le of the saimi 
jirimitive stock and under the same parallels, wc may imagine ourselves trans- 
planted to another planet. Man no longer grovels in the dust beneath a 
master’s frown. He walks erect, as lord of the creation, his eyes raised to 
that heaven to which his destinii's call him. He is a free agent, — tliinks, 
.'ipeaks, acts for himself ; enjoys the fruits of Iiis own industry ; follows the 
career suited to his own geiiius'and taste ; explores fearlessly the secrets of time 
and nature ; lives under laws which he has assisted in framing ; demands 
jiistice as hi$ right when those laws are invaded. .In iiis freedom of specula- 
tion and action he has devised various forms of government. In most of them 
the monarchical principle is recognized; but the powvr of the monarch is 

limited by written or customary rules. The pcotdc at large enter more or 

‘ “History of the Unitod Statps from the UeorKc B'»?icrc>‘'t ” V't-l ii;. B«i«toTi : 

Discovery of the Anu'ika’i (.Vntiri^'iit By l.i'tl ‘ ami J.ujips Uiowu, ■'\o, jip. 
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lesfi into the exercise of government ; and a numerous aristocracy, interposed 
between them and the crown, secures the^i from the oppression of Eastern 
tyranny, while this body itself is so far an improvement in the social organization 
that the power, instead of being concentrated in a single person,— plaintiff, 
uidge, and execiitionei-, — is distributed among 'a large nmnberof different 
individuals and interests. This is a great advance, in itself, towards popular 
freedom. 

The tendency, almost universal, is to advance still fai-tbcr. It is this war 
of opinion—this contest between light and darkness, now going forward in 
most of the countries of Europe— which famishes the point of view from 
which their history is to be studied in the present, and. it may be, the follow- 
ing centuries ; for revolutions in society, when founded on opinion,— the only 
stable foundation, the only fouudation*^at which the friend of humanii^ does 
not shudder, — must be the slow work of time ; and who would wish the good 
^use to be so precipitated that, in eradicating the old abuses which have 
interwoven themselves with every stone and pillar of the building, the noble 
building itself, which has so long afforded security to its inmate^ should be 
laid in mins i What is the best, what the worst form of government, in the 
abstiact, may be matter of debate ; but there can be no doubt that the best 
will become the worst to a people who Mindly rush into it without tlie pre* 
liminary training for compiehending and conducting it. Such transitions 
must, at least, cost the sacrifice of generations ; and the patriotism must be 
singularly pure and abstract uhich, at such cost, would purchase the possible, 
pr even probable, good of a remote postei*}ty. Various have been the efforts 
in the Old World at popular fonns of government, but, from some cause or 
other, they have failed ; and however time, a wider intercourse, a g^’eater 
familiarity with the piactical duties of representation, and, not least of all, 
our on 11 auspicious example, may prepaie the European mind for the posses- 
sion of repiiblican fieedorn, it is very certain that, at the present moment, 
Europe is not the pl«ace for republics. 

The true soil foi these is our own continent, the New World, the last of 
the three great geogiaphical divisions of which we have spoken. This is the 
.spot on which the beautiful theories of the European phdosopber^v^ liad 
i-isen to the full freetloni of speculation, while action was controlled- -have 
been reduced to practice. The atmosphere here seems as fatal to the arbifa*aty 
institutions of tlie Old World as that has been t6 the democratic formt of our 
own. It seems scarcely possible that any other organization than these totter 
should exist here. In three centuries from the discovery of the country, the 
various races by which it is tenanted, some of them from the least liberal of 
the European monarchies, have, with few exceprions, come into the adoption 
of institutions of a republican cliahicter. Toleration, civil and religiou^ has 
been proclaimed, and enjoyed to an extent unknown since the worid pegan, 
throughout the wide borders of this vast continent Atos fpr those portions 
which have assumed tlie exercise of these rights without fally'oomprchendtog 
their import,— who have been intoxicated with the fumes df Ireedohi instead 
of drawing nmirishment from its living principle ! 

It wap a fortunate, orJ^ speak more properiyya provident tldw that the 
discoveiw of the New World was ^postponed tfo tn^jn^se^jHariod when it 
occurred, ifad it takfn place at an em’liei* um mulrisMng 

period of the feudal ages, for examiple,— the oli insttoutuuis dF Europe, with 
theii- hallowed abuses, might haye been ingrafted Qn^ now utoek, and, 
instead of the fruit of the tree of ^ wd should have fumiahod only varieties 

of a kind already far exhau.^ aiid hardening to decay. But, huppily^ some 
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important diM^vedas fn scienca, an^^ above all) iba gioHoiia BeConiiation. 
^Ye an eiectrio isJiocfe to tbo int^eet^ bng bonumbad &daf mfltienoe ot 
a tyranniofil pnestbood. U tctught men to dbimet to trace effects 

back to to eearch ior4tbem^lve3)and Ih^ide but the 

roata which (kd had given them. It taught them to didm the rigi^t of free 
inq^r? a? tl^r malieaable birthright) and) with free tnqukir) wmom of 
amou. The Sixteenth and sev^te^th centiules were the c^oa cd the 
mighty btru^te between the conflicting Mementh of religion, ais the mgfat^th 
and mneWenSt baveibeen that of the &eat contest for civil Hherty. 4 

It was m^tliO mtdet of this luiiversal ferment) and in consequence of it) 
that these shocea were drst peopled by mir Puritan ancestors. JSete they 
found a woridf where ^hey mi(mt the yalne of thoito theories which han 

been derided as virioin^ or aenounm as (kngetous in thelr^dwh land. All 
mound was 'i^^free as nature herself : the mighty stveama rolUng on in 
their majes^, as they had continued to roll from the ci’eation ; the forests, 
which no hand had Violated, dottrishlng in wimeval grandeur and beauty; 
their only tenants the Wild animals, or tlie Indians nearly as wiki, scarcely 
held together by any tie of sodal pwity. Kowhere was the trace of civUiaed 
man or of his curious contrivance^. Mere was no Star Chamber nor Court of 
High Commission rhekS) ner jaiK ncu* gibbets ; no feudal tyrant to grind 
the poo^ man to the dust oii which he toiled ; no Inquisition, to pierce into 
the thought, and to make thouglit’a ciime. The only eye mt was upon them 
was tlie eye of Heaven. 

True, indeed) in the first heats of sufibring enthusiasm they did not extend 
tliai charity to others which they clgimed for themselves. It was a blot on 
th^r charact^ Imt one wbidi they sha^o m common with most reformers. 
The zeal requisitew great revoluti<^s, diether in church or statC) is rarely 
attended W charity for difference o! opinion. Those who are willing to do 
and to suiter braVeljr for tlieir own doctrines attach a value to them which 
makes them impatient of opposition fiom othera The martyr for conscience’ 
«ake cannot comprehend the necessity of feniency to those vim denounce those 
tmriw for'which ne is prepared to lay down his own life. If he set so litUe 
vidue on his own lif% is It natural he should set more on that of^otherb i 
Dominican^ wkr'drUi^ed his victima to the fires of the Inquisition in ISpain, 
freely gave tip his^ease and his life to the duties of a missionary among the 
h^^en. Tlie Jesuits who suffered martyrdom among the American savages 
hr the propagation of their faith, stimulate those very savages to toeir horrid 
massacres of the Protestant settlements hf New England. Ood has not often 
combiu^ charity with enthusiasm. When he has done so, he has produced 
his noblest work,~a More, or a F$nelOn. 

^ But, if the first bettlets were intoleraut in practice, they brought with them 
the^KVing principle of freedmn, Which would survive when their generation had 
^sSed away. They could not aVoid it $ for their coming here was in itself an 
assertion 'mhat^mciple, Tliey came for oonscichce’ sake,— to worship God 
in their own 19m.' Freedom of jfolHicak totitutfens they at once avowed. 
llVery ciriton tboK hie pnrt in Urn poWcaT Bcheme,^and enjoyed all the con- 
eqidhAl^feipav^^ m civil pdvifeges; and liberty in political 
matters ^h it a correspeadingnbei ty in religious concerns, 

hu theh^ submuenthtontes^^w^ ji^he meto^ountry they learned a teasofi 
for tl^r faith, and toe best manner of deftenafeg ii Their Uberties struck a 
deep root in the sCHawdd id$brms ^wH^ shook but could not prostrate toCm. 
lij^ i^s etrtmio v^i^toa pmto^^^untry, this constant assertion of d;he 
rig|t of seF-^SrernmCnK thf^ hSudency^-Ieeble Ip its b^ning^, increasiffg 
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with increasing age— tcnvarils republican institutions, which connects tho 
Colonial history with that of the Union, and forms the true point of view 
from A\Jiicli it is to be regarded. 

The history of this country naturally divides itself into three great periods i 
the Colonial, when the idea of independence was slowly and gradually ripen- 
ing in the American mind ; the Revolutionary, when this idea was maintained 
by arms ; and that of the Union, when it was reduced to practice. The first 
two heads are now ready for the historian ; the last is not yet ripe for him. 
Important contributions niiiy be made to it in the form of local narratives, 
personal biographies, political discussions^ subsidiary documents, and memo Ires 
pour servir ; laut we are too near the strife, too much in the dust and mist of 
the parties, to have reached a point sufficiently distant and elevated to em- 
brace the whole field of operations in one view and paint it in its true colours 
and proportions for the eye of posterity. We arc, besides, too new as an inde- 
pendent nation, our existence has been too short, to satisfy the skepticism of 
those who distrust the perpetuity of our political instRutions. They do not 
consider the problem, so important to humanity, as yet solved. Such .skeptics 
aie found not only abroad, but at home. Not that the latter suppose the 
possibility of agaiii retiirniim to those forms of arbitrary government which 
l)elong to the Old World. It would not Ix) more chimerical to suspect the 
Emperor Nioliohis, or Jh'ince Metternich, or the citizen-king Louis Philippe, 
of being republicans at heart, and sighing for a democracy, than to suspect 
the people of this country (above all, of Ne\v England, the most thorough 
democracy in existence)-— w’ho have inherited republican principles and feel- 
ings from tlieir ancestors, drawn them in with their motlier's inilk, breathed 
the atniosplicrc of them from their cradle, participjited in their equal rights 
and glorious privileges— of foregoing their birthright and falsifying their 
jiature so far as to acfpiiesce in any other than a popular form of government. 
But there are some skeptics who, when they reflect on the fate of similar in- 
stitutio.is in other countries,— when they sec our sister states of South 
America, after nobly winning their independence, split into insignificant frac- 
tions,— wdion they see the abuses which from time to time have crept into our 
own administration, and the violence offered, in manifold ways, to the Con- 
stitution, — w’hen they see ambitious and able statesmen in one section of the 
fountry proclaiming principles which must j^alsy the arm of the Federal 
Government^ and urging the people of their own quarter to etforts for 
securing their independence of every other quarter, — there are, we say, some 
wise and henevolent minds amoii^ us who, seeing all this, feel a natural dis- 
trust as to tlie stability of the federal compact, and consider the expeiinient 
as still in progress. 

AVe, indeed, ar#* Jiot of that number, while we respect and feel the weight of 
their scruples. AVe sympathize fully in those feeling.^ those hopes, it may be, 
whicli animate the gneat mass of our countrymen. Hope is the attribute of 
republics ; it should be peculiarly so of oiii’s. Our fortune is all in the 
advance. We have no past, as compared with the nations of the Old World. 
Our existence is but two oenturies, dating from our embryo state ; our real 
existence as an independent people little more than half a century. We are 
to look forward, then, and go forward, not with vainglorious boasting, but 
with resolution and honest confidence. Boastin^r, indecorous in all, is pecu* 
liarly so in those who take credit for the great things they are going to do, 
not those they have done,. The glorification of an Englishman or a French- 
man, with a long line of annals in his rear, may be offensive; that of an 
American is ridiculous. But we may feel a just confidence from the past that 
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VC shall be true to ourselves for the future ; that, to boriow a cant i»hrasc of 
tiic day, we shall be true to our missiovy — the most momentous ever intrusted 
to a nation ; that there is sufheient intelligence and moral principle in the 
people, if not always to choose the best rulers, at least to right themselves by 
the ejection of bad ones when they find they have been abused ; that they 
have intelligence enough to understand their only consideration, their security 
as a nation, is in union ; that separation into smaller communities is thb 
creation of so many hostile states ; that a large extent of empire, instead of 
being an evil, from embracing regions of irreconcilable local interests, is a 
benefit, since it affords the means of that commercial reciprocity wliicli makes 
the country, by its own resources, independent of every other ; and that the 
representatives drawn from these “ magnificent distances ” will, on the wdiole, 
be apt to legislate more independently and on broader principles than if 
occupied with the concerns of a petty state, where each legislator is swayed by 
the paltry factions of his own village. In all this we may honestly confide ; 
but our confidence will not pass for argument, will not be accepted as a 
solution of the problem. Time only can solve it ; and until tlie period has 
elapsed which shall have fairly ti led the strength of oiir institutions, through 
peace and through war, through adversity and more trying prosperity, trio 
time will not have come to write the history of the Union.* 

But, still, results have 1‘ecn obtained sufficiently glorious to give great 
consideration to the tAvo preliminary narratives, namely, of the Colonies and 
the Revolution, which prepared the Avay for the Union. Indeed, without 
these results they would both, however important in themselves, have lost 
much of their dignity and interest. Of these two narratives, the former, 
although less momentous than the latter, is most difiicult to treat. 

It is not that the historian is called oi to pry into the dark recesses of anti- 
quity, the twilight of fivilization, mystifying and magnifving every object to 
tne senses, nor to unravel some poetical mythology, hanging its metaphorical 
allusions around everything in nature, mingling fact with fiction, the material 
with the spiritual, until the lionest inquirer after truth may fold his arms in 
despair before he can cry ; nor is he compelled to unroll musty, worm- 
eaten parchments, and dusty tomes in venerable olack leUrr, of the good times 
of honest Caxtonaud Winkeii de AVordo, nor to go about gleaning traditional y 
tales and ballads in some obsolete provincial The record is plaiii and 

legible, and he need never go behind it. The antiquity of Jiis slory goes but little 
more than two centuries back,— a very modern autiquity. The commence- 
ment of it was not in the dark ages, but in a period ot illumination, — an age 
yet glowing Avith the imagination of Shakspeare and Spenser, the philosophy 
of Bacon, the learning of Coke and of Hooker. The eaily passages of his 

- Tlie preceding chroiiiif; remarks on the nnd in uisrosard of the principles of 

anspiiions destinies of our country were international justice, the evil assumes a ten- 

written more than four years ago, audit is fold inagiiHnde: lor it flows not so niucli 

not now 03 many days since we have received fRom llio single art us from the pniiciple on 
the melancholy tidings that the project for which it rests, and wide h may open the way 

the o/' 7V-ara.t has been sanctioned to the indefinite perpetiatioii of sncli acts, 

by Congress The remarks In the text on In glancing my eye over the text at this 

“ the extent of empire” had reference only to gloomy moment, and considering its general 

that legitimate extent w’hicb might grow out import, 1 was imwilling to let it go into the 
of the peaceful settlement and civilization of world with my name to it, wMthoiit enteiing 
a territory, sufficiently ample certainly, that my protest, In cemmon with so many better 
already belongs to us. The craving for foreign and wiser m our country, against a measure 

acquisitions has ever been a most fatal syiiip- which every friend of freedom, both at home 

tom in the hlstdry of republics ; but when and abroad, may justly lament as the most 
these acquisitions are made, as in the present serious shock yet given to the friability of 
Instance, In contempt of constitutional law our glorious inatitufont. 
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jtory-— <!oeval with Ilamptoi (ind ^awtoniand Sidney-— belong to the times in 
wbkh the i^me struggle for the mbts o{.$£m3eieince was going ou in the land 
of our > fathers as in our own. IlieTe tl^s no danger that the lighted the 
Blgrini should be hid under a bushel, pit that there should be any deiM:^ d 
chronicler or bard— such as they were^-*-to'rOcord his sacrifice. And fortunate 
for us tliat it was so, since in this way every part of this great enterprise, 
from its conception to its consummation js brought into the light of day. We 
are put in poss^sicm not merely of the action, but of the motives which led to 
it, and, as to the character of the actoi^ are enabled to« do justice to those 
who, it we pronounce from their actions only^ wmdd seOm not always careful 
to do justice to themselves. v 

The embarrassment of the Cdonial history arises fiom Uie dUBculty of 
obtaining a Central point of interest aniong eo many petty'states, eedi inde- 
pendent of the othera^ ami all at the same 3me so dependent on a foreign ppe 
as to impair the histone dignity ^hich attaclies to great, po^verful, ana self- 
regulated comtaunities. This eipbairassment must bo overcome by the 
authors detecting, and skilfully keeping before the reader, som^great principle 
of action, if such exist, that may give unify and, at the same importance 

to the theme. Such a principle aid exist in that tendency to ind^enaence, 
w'hich, however feeble till fanned by the breath of persecution into a blare, 
was nevertheless the vivifying principle, as before remarked, of our ante- 
revolutionary annals. 

Whoever has dipped nnich into historical reading is aware bow few have 
succeeded in weaving an harmonious tiasue jfrom the motley and tangled skein 
of general Uistoiy. The most fortunate illustration of this withixii, our recollec- 
tion is Sismondi^s “ R^publiques Italicnnes,’’ a work in sixteen volumes, in 
which the author has brought on the stage all the various governments of 
Italy for a thousand years, and in almost every variety of combination. Yet 
there is a pervading principle in this great mass of apparently discordant 
interests, Tliat punciple w'as the rise and decline of liberty. It is the key- 
note to every revolution that occurs. It gives an barmonkma tone to the 
many-coloured canvas, which would else have offended by its glaring contrasts 
and the startling violence of its transitions. The reader is intereated1pai^ite»i 
of the transitiom^ lHut knows not the cau$e. This is the ekiU of the great 
artist. So true is thi^ that the same author has been able to eoncehta^te 
what may be called the essence of his bulky history into a single volam^dn 
which he confines himself to the development of the ainmai4i& p^ciplo cl 
his narrative, stripped of all the superfiuOus acoessoito, under w i^gmftce^it 
title of ^ Rise, Progi'e^, and Decline of ItaliaO Freedom.^ 

This embarrassment has not been easy to overcome by the writcas of our 
Colonial dnnals, The fimt volupie of Marshajjgi ** Life of Washington ” has 
great merit as a wise and'eomprehensive thi4 early period bpt the 

S ian is too limited to afford room for anything like a samaotmy fnhiess of 
etail. The most thorough work, and Incoinpaiably the on SUbjeciV 
previous to the appearance of Mr. Bancroft^ is tlie weiltknoini nistDry by 
Mr. Grabame^ a truly valuable book, in wbidi the.authoi^ 
has shown hintself capaj^ of at^redating the motives and 
the institutious Of our Fuiitan auoes%$. He 
investigation of such paginal sonr<%s as w-eref^ hircimm^^atad^li^ 
ducted nis inquiries with much ckndour, man|fesui4-i})roug|Ps^ tM ^irit of 
a scholar and a gentleman. It is hot very ei^talW-,w that 

they should have received hie kbouiwipm the u* th(^ 

have, amid the ocean of contemj^ibfe trash ^6 wBeU UtSit ptm is daily 
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del«$ejl But, in the\?o!oiiiftI and Rev<aailnniMy i^tory ot thh cduntiy 
w a theme, too ungrateful to British ears for^ to he asjtenisjied^at any 
inseuBibili^ on thie score. . . f 

Qraname’s vmrk however, with all its merit, ia the work<el 
and that word compij^hends much that cannot be overcome 
Re ma)r pro^ a; Dutiful compositiem, faultless in style> acfemte iii ^ 
™ineatKm of prominent events, full of sound logic and most wise conchiriOftP* 
but he cannot enter into the sympathfel, coinpreheml all tlie minute faeliiW 
prejudices^nd POcnliar ways of thinking, which form the idiosyncraw of 
nation, Wliat can he know of these who has never been warm& by tne ea^o 
gun, Jingerefl among the tame scenes, listened to the saine tales fn chlidlmTO^ 
been pledged to the same interests in manhood by which these fancfi^ ai^ 
nourisned,- Qie lovesi the hates^the hopes* the fears, that go to form national 
Character ? Write as he will, he is still an alien, spiking a tongue in which 
the nation will detect Uie foreign accent, He may produce a book Without 
a blemish in the eye^ of foreigners ; it may even contain much for tbe^insfcft^- 
tion of the native that he would not be hkely to find in his own iiteratUre t 
but It Will afford evidence on every page of its exotic origin Botta's “ History 
of the War of the Eevohitioir” is the best treatise yet compiled of that event. 
It is, to every one know<*, a most classical and able wort, doing justice to 
most of the great heiOes aiul actions of the period ; but we will venture to 
say, no well-informed American ever turned over its leaves witliout feeling 
that the writeirWiis not nomisbed among the men and the scenes he is 
palntlkig. With dl its great mente, it cannot be, at least for Amer^ns, 
tA$ history of the ^vohiSon. 

It is the same m in portmit-paintlog. Thl^'artfet may catch the promih^at 
hn^mentSi the complexion, the general air, the peculiar costume m his sub- 
'--t,-alHhat a ^ i-- - . . 
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shades of expression, the Almost imperceptible play of features, which are 
revealed to the eye of his own family 

w ^VhojwUld 'think of looking to a Frenchman tor a history of England? 

^ dS^tshman for the best history of France I HI fares it with thb 
natm that cannot find witters of genius to tell its own story* What f<weigh 
hand could have painted like Herodotus and Thucydides the achievemei^ 
of the Greeks ? who like Livy^ and Tacitus iiave portrayed the cha- 

racter Ilf tha Homan in his rise, meridian, atid dedine? Had ihe^feek<> 
trusted their story to these same Homans, what would have been their fate 
with posterity ? Let the Carthaginians tel). All that n^lns of this nation, 
the proud rival of Home, who once "divided with her the empire cd tite 
MedHerrauean and sui'passed her in commerce atid civitiisation,— neariy all 
mat am remains to iiidioate her character is a poor proverb, Punica Jidfify 
a biahdrof infamy given by the Homan historian, and one which tlie Romans 
merited probably rihhty as the Oarthaginians. Yet America, it is tootnic^ 
must goto lialy’for the best history of the Revolution, and to Scotland % 
the^l^totory df the t^olpnies. Happily, the work before us bidi Mt, when 
conpetod, to r%w tro udAdepo^ j aaiil >t ia ignite time we shohM turn to it, 
m- Bapei^ft^^imt two vmu^s have besn- too long before the pxtAia to 
i^uire ilnytmng to mmow md c# ihonx indeed, the first has already been 
the subiegbof a particular noricb ttdr Journal. Krause vohunes^Are maiftly 
oeedpied with the settfoment of the ^ntry by the difierent colonies, ani lhe 
instltutiQm'gtiRa^Hy established omo^ with a mine particular i&ustm- 

tion ol the rematkame features in theh diarocterurpolicyv 


;mnger> eye will demand; but he must not hope, unless 
ions intmiacy with th(» sitter, to transfer those feting 
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volume 'tl^ immediate point of view is somewhat clianged. 
It' wasMK) loiigeiMieoessaiy'tcJ treat eacli of the colonies separately, and a 
manifelb advantagMn ?©si>ect to unity is gained by their being brought more 
tinder onb asnect. A more prominent feature is gradually developed by the 
relations with the mother-county. This is the mercantile system, as it is 
called by economical writers, which distinguishes the colonial policy of modern 
Europe froni that of ancient. The great olyect of tliis system was to get as 
much profit from the colonies, with as little cost to the mother-country, as 
possible. The former, instead of being regarded as an integral part oi the 
empire, were held as property, to be dealt with for the benefit of the pro- 
prietors. This was the great object of legislation, almost the sole one. The 
system^ so different from anything known in antiquity, was introtiuced by tlie 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and by them carried to an extent which no I>tber 
nation has cared to foHow. Ry the most cruel and absurd system of prohibi- 
tory legislation, their colonics were cut off from intercourse Avith all but the 
parenticountiy : and, as the latter was unable to supply their demands for 
even the necessaries of life, an extensive contraband trade was introduced, 
which, without siitisfying the wants of the colonies, corrupted their morals. It 
IS an old story, and the present generation has witnessed the results, in the 
ruin of those fine coiintuos and the final assertion of their independence, 
which the degraded conditi(m in uhich they have so long been held has wholly 
unfitted them to enjoy. 

The Englisli government was too wise and liberal to press thus heavily on 
its transatlantic subjects ; hut the policy was similar, consisting, as is well 
known, and is ably delineated in these volnines, of a long series of restrictive 
measures, tending to cramp their free trade, manufactures, and agriculture, 
and to secure the commercial monopoly of Great Britain. This is the point 
from wliich events in the present yohnne are to bo more immediately contem- 
plated, all pibordiiiate, like those in the preceding, to that leading principle 
of a reiaiblican toidency, - the centre of attraction, controlling the movements 
of the iiiiiiierous satellites in our colonial .system. 

The introductory chapter in the volume ui)ens with a* view of the ^glisfi 
Revolution in 1688 , w'hich, thougli not ijopiilar, is rightly characterized as 
lading the way to popular liberty. Its great object was the security of pro- 
perty ; and our author has traced its operation, in connection ivith the gradual 
progress of commercial wealth, to give greater authority to the mercantile 
.sy.stem. We select the following original sketch of the character of William 
the Third : • 

“ The character of ihc new monarch of Great Britain could mould its policy, 
but not its (Constitution. True to hi^ purposes, he yet wins no sympathy. 
In political sagacity, in force of will, far superior to the English statesmen 
who environed liiin, more tolerant than his ministers or liis Parliaments, the 
childless man seems like the unknown character in algebra, which is intro- 
duced to form the equation and dismissed when the problem is solved. In his 
jierson thin and feeble, with eyes of a hectic lustre, of a temperament inclin- 
ing to the melancholic, in conduct cautious, of a self-relying humour, with 
abiding impressions respecting tnen, he sought no favour, and relied for success 
on his own inflexibility and the greatness and maturity of his designs. Too 
wise to be cajoled, too firm to be complaisant, no address could sway his 
re-iolve. In Holland he had not scrupled to derive an increased power from 
the crimes of riotei-s and assassins ; i^England, no filial respect dimini.shed 
t he energy of his ambition. His exterio^as chilling ; yet he had a passionate 
delight in horses and the chase. In conversation he w'as abrupt, speaking 
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little and slo^Wy, ainl with repulsive dryness'; in. the '3ay of all 

activity,, and the highest energy of life, withoui^Hlidlinffliig Diiisioil^aniaiateii* 
his fame. , IlisL trust in Providence was so conne< 5 t^(f «vith faifh ffl gentoal. 
laws that in eveiy action lie sought the principle which should ran^ it on an 
absolute decree. Thus, unconscious to himself, he had sympathy with the 
people, wlio always have faith in Providence. ^ Po you dread death in my 
company 'i ’ he cried to the anxious sailors, when the ice on the coast of 
Hollana hail almost crushed the boat tliat was bearing him to the shore. 

. Courage and pride pervaded the reserve of the prince who, spurning an alliance 
with a bastard daughter of Louis XIV., had made himself the centre of a 
gigantic opposition to France. For England, for the English people, for 
English liberties, he had no affection, indifferently employing the Whigs, who 
found their pride in the Revolution, and the Tories, who had opposed his 
elevation, and wlio yet werb the fittest instruments ‘ to carry the prerogative 
high.^ One great passion had absorbed his breast^ — the independence of his 
native country. T%e harsh encroachments of Loins XIV., which in 1672 had 
made William of Orange a Revolutionary stadtholder, now assisted lo consti- 
tute him a Revolutionary king, transforming the impassive champion of 
Dutch independence into* the defender of the liberties of Europe.”-— vol. iii. 
pp. 2-4. 

The chapter proceeds lo examine the relations, not always of the most 
fi iendly aspect, between England and the colonies, in which Mr. Bancroft pays 
a well-mcnted tribute to the enlightened policy of Penn and the traniiuillity 
he secured to his settlement At the close of the chapter is an account, of that 
lamentable —farce, wc should have called it, liad it not so tragic a conclusion 
—the Salem witchcraft. 

Our Author has presented some ver'; striking sketches of tlicse deplorable 
scenes, iii which poor human nature appears in as humiliating a plight as 
would be possible in a civilized country. The Innuisition, fierce as it was, and 
most unrelenting in its persecutions, had sometliing in it respectable in com- 
parison with this wretched and imbecile self-delusion. The liistorian does not 
shrink from distributing his censure in full measure to those to wliom ho 
thinks it lielongs, Tlie erudite divine, Cotton Mather, in particular, would 
feel little pleasure in the contemplation of the portrait sketched for him on 
this occasion. Vanity, according to Mr. Bancroft, was (piite as active' an 
incentive to his movements as leligious ze<il ; and, if he began with the latter, 
there seems no reason to doubt that pride of opinion, an unwillingness to 
expose his error, so humiliating to the w^ld, perhaps even to his own heart, 
were powerful stimulants to his continuing the eoursftjhe had begun, though 
others faltered in it. • 

Mr. Bancroft has taken some pains to show that the piusecntions were con- 
ducted before magistrates not appointed by the people, but the crown, and 
that a stop was not put to them till after tlie meeting of the representatives 
of the people. This, in onr view, is a distinction somewhat fanciful. Tlie 
judges held their commissions from the governor ; and if lie w’as appointed by 
the crown, it w'as, as our author admits, at the suggestion of Increase Mather, 
a minister, of the people. The accusers, the witnesses, thh jurors, were all 
taken from the people. And when a stop was put to farther proce^ings by 
the seasonable delay interposed by the General Court, before the assenibling 
of the “ legal colonial ” tribunal (thus giving time for the illusion to subside), 
it was, in part, from the apprehension that, in the rising tide of accusation, 
no man, however elevated mightlle his character or condition, would be 
safe, 
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Jn the ioUowiug chapter, after a full exposition of the piominent fciUurcs 
iniihe system of commerciiu ihonopoly which controlled the afiuijlr&r of the colo* 
tiie^ we are iotroduoad (q the great discoveries in th^ northern apd Western 
regions of the continent, made by the JasuitmissjipnariesQf France^ Nothing 
is more extraordinaty in the histoi^ oi this rem^f hable order thniif their bold 
enterprise in spreading their faith over tins boiindl^s wilderness, in defiance 
of the most appalUug obstacles which man and nature could present Fadtli 
and zeal triumphed over all, and, combined with science and the 8{m'it of 
adventure, laid open unknown remons in the heart of tl^Vast continent^ then 
roamed over by the buffalo and the savage, and now ahv6 with the busy hum 
of an industrious and civilized population. 

The historiaai has diligently traced the progress of the tnisaonades in thfir 
journeys mto the western territory ot Michigan, Wiseon^, I8»v»s* down tho 
deep basin bf the Mississippi to its mouth. Ha has identided the scepes pf 
some striking events in the bistoi^ of discovery, as, among oth^S4 the place 
where Marquette first met the Illinois tribe, ^ lowa^ lyo preceding writer 
has brought into view the results of these labours in a compass which may be 
embraced, as it were, in a single glance. The character of thi<^ order, and 
thehr fortime, form one of the most remarkable objects for contemplarion in 
tlie history of man. Springing up, as it were, to prop the crumbling edihce of 
Catht^cism when it was reeling under the first shock of the Reformation^ it 
took .up its residence indifi'erently within the precincts of palaces or in the 
boundless plains and forests of the wilderness, held the consciences of civilised 
rnonarchs in its keeping, and directed their counsels, while at the same time it 
was gathering barbarian nations under its banners and pouring tha light of 
civilization into the farthest and darkest quaiters of the globe. 

“The establishment of Uhe Society oi Jesus, says Mr. Bancroft, “»by 
Loyola had been couteroporaiy with the Reformation, of which it was designed 
to arrest the piogie^s, and its complete organization belongs to the period 
when the first full edition of Calvin’s * Institutes ’ saw the light, Its membeis 
were, by its rules, never to become prelates and could gain power and disjunc- 
tion only by influence over mind. Their vows were poverty, chassrity, absolute 
obedience, and a constant readiness to go on mi^ons agmnst oc^liea- . 
thenism. Their cloisieis became the best schools in riie world. Emancipated^ 
in a great degiree, from the forms of piety, separated fri>m domestk tiei^ con- 
stituting a community essentially intellectual as well as essentiidjy plebman, 
bound together by the most perfect oigmuzation^ and haring lor their ehd a 
control over opinion among the and courts of Europe and throughout 

the l^tts^e globe, the order of tne Jesuits held as its ruUng maxims the 
wide^ ^fihsion ci its Influence, and the.closest internal unity. Immediately 
on its institutioii, their missionaries, kinpliiig with a heroism that defied every 
danger and endured every toil, made their way to the ends of the farith; they 
raised the emblem of man’s salvation on the Moluccas, in Japw, m IniOia. in 
l^bet, in Cochin China, and in China ; they penetrated Ethlmf^nd reai^lied 
the Abyssinians ; they planted missions amoi^ the Caffires ; & CaliforjoiiL dn 
thd banks of the Maranhon, in the plains of Paraguay, they invit^ jjho wjSdfdt 
of barbarians to the civilization hi Christianity.* > .w 'T * 

*^B<digiouaenthiisias]n,^’ he a#k “{M7lomzed»New 
enthusiaam founded Mcmtreal, maoeaconOuesifof thrwiraernm 
Lakes, and explored the Missimh?^}. Pontan^i Engtod Its wor- 

S ip and its schools ; the Rdman Obmo^ m^tecTfQrfCkuMtda its aMai's^ its 
spirals, and its seminaries. The innuipce of Cwriu can tetisacW.rio every 
New England village ; in Oanadaythe mepiunepts of tmidaltsmabd the vatho* 
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He Church Btand «de sid^ ahd the udmes of nod Bourbon, of 

4iDd 6otid4 Aco mingloa with memoriA}i#fit»^thitS^^ iusd Augu&tin, 
ol St FtmtkM AmM nnd Ignatius LoyolA^-4^|i^, w* ^ 

Wo haralv IknOtr wMi^ to sdeet from the teany onSBAUt and epirited 
fetches iti which this part of tlie storr abounds. None hOo more interest, 
the whole, than the dii^vei^ of the Mississippi by Marquette and bis com- 
panions, and the thst voyage of the white men down its maJOstio vmtm : 

Behold^ theH) in 1673, on the tenth day of June, the meek, sin^hearted, 
unpretending, illilstrious Marquette with Joliet for his associate^ five JF^nch- 
^men as his cOmpanidfiA and two Al^nquinsaa guides, lifting their two canoes 
on thdr backs and walking across the namw portage that divides the Ft/x 
&vcr from the Wisconsin. They reach the water-shed t Uttering a sp^idl 
praW to the icimaculate Virgin, they leave the streams that, flowing onward, 
eould Imve borne their ^*eeti^ to the Castle of Quebec ; already they stand 
by the Wisconsin ^ The guides returned, ^sayi the gentle Marq^uette, ‘leaving 
us alone in this unknown land, in the hands of providence? France and 
Christianity stood in the Valley of the MisaUmppL Embarking on tbe broad 
WIseonsiQ, llie dlseovcrers, as they sailed wesi went solitarily down the stream, 
between alternate prairies and hill-sides, beholding neithei* man nor the wonted 
beasl^ of the forest t no sound broke the appalhng silence but the ripple of 
their canoe and the lowing of the buffelo. In seven days ‘ they entered hap- 
pily the Great River, with a joy that could not be-expressed ; ’ and the two 
bir<d)-bark canoes, raising their happy sails under new skies and to unknown 
breem^ floated gently down the calm magnificence of the ocean stre^i, orer 
the broad, clear sand-bars, the resjtft of innunutfable water-fowl,— glitniig p^t 
ishindfi that swelled from the bosom of thaatream, with their tufts of massiAe 
thickets, and between the wide plain.> of fUinois and Iowa, aU garlanded as 
they were with majestic forests, ot checkered by island grove and the open 
vastnesfi of the ]^ine. 

“ About «xty leagues below the mouth of the Wisconsin, the western bank 
of the Mississippi bore on its sands the trail of men ; a little fofcdpath was 
leading into a beautiful piairie i and, ieaving^tbe cafioei^ Joliet and 
Maxquette resolved alone to brave a meeting with the savages. After walking 
kbc miles, they beheld a village on the banks of a riven and two others on a 
slope, at a distance of* a mile and a half from the first. The river was the 
Moivin-gou-e-na, or Moingona, of Whieh we have corrupted ihe name into 
Moinc9. Marquette and Jbtm were the'first white men v/ho trod the soil 
of towa* Commending tiiemselves to they uttered a louA ciy. The 
jhdUms hear ; four old men advance slowly to meet them, bearing ttepeace- 
brilliant with mto-colouted plumes* * We aiw Itliuois,’ that 

Is, when feirtfiated, * We are men and they oflbred tJiacalumet. An aged 
chief received them at hts cabin with upraised hand$, exclaiming, ^How beau- 
tlful is the san^ Fiwnchmen, wheii thou comeat to visit us 1 Our whole vill^ 
awaits thee) wii shalt ent^ in peace into all our dwellings.’ And the 
pikprihia fr^followed by the devouring of an astonished crowd. 

^At thegrtot j^uncil, Marquette puhnshed to them the One true God, their 
creator, He alscH 6f thejveat oumtafn of the French, the Governor of 
Canada, Kabons and commanded peace; and he 

jtmestiOned tb^ iWi^flBg the Mississippi and the tribes that possessed its 
ir the messengers who r . ^ 


bs^B. 
inagt#eentf^ 


..bounow tlie snUecition of the Iroquc^ a 
iliomiW, ana fish, and the dioicest viands 

is«r' ’ 


''After i^ix dajtt’dsli^jaad invitet^ns to new visits, the chieftain of the 
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tribe, with iiiinilrcfls of warriors, attended the strangers to their canoes ; and, 
.selecting a peace-pipe embellished with the head and neck of brilliant birds 
and all featliered over with plumage of various hues, they hung aioiind Mar- 
quette the iny.sterious arbiter of peace and war, the sacred calurjet, a safeguard 
among the nations. 

“TJie little group proceeded oinvard. *I did not fear death,’ .says Mar- 
quette ; ‘ I should have esteemed it the greatest happiness to have died for 
the glory of God.’ They passed the perpendicular rocks, which wore the 
appearance of monsters ; they heard at a aistance the noise of the waters of 
the Missouri, known to them by the Algonquin name of Pekitanoni ; and 
when they came to the most beautiful confluence of waters in the world — where 
the swifter Missouri rushes like a conqueror into the calmer Missis.sippi, 
dragging it, as it were, hastily to the sea — the good Marquette re.solved in his 
heart, anticipating Lewis and Clarke, one day to ascend the mighty river to 
its source, to cross the ridge that divides the oceans, and, descending a 
w'esterly-flowing .stream, to publish the gospel to all the peoiJle of this New 
World. 

“ In a little less than forty leagues, the canoes floated past tlie Ohio, which 
was then, and long afterward, called the Wabash. Its banks were tenanted 
by numerous villages of the peaceful Shawnces, who quailed under the incur- 
sions of the Iroquois. 

“The thick canes begin to appear .so close and strong that the buffalo could 
not break through them ; the insects become intolerable ; as a shelter against 
the .suns of July, the sails arc folded into an awning. The prairies vanish ; 
thick forests of' white wood, admirable for their vastiicss and height, crowd 
even to the skirts of the pebbly shore. It is also observed that, in the land of 
the Chickasa.s the Indians have guns. 

“Near the latitude of ihirty-three degrees, on the western bank of the 
^Ii.s.sissippi, stood the village of Mitchiganiea, in a region that had not been 
visited by Europeans since the days of Do Soto. ‘ Now,’ thought Marquette, 
‘we must indeed a.sk the aid of the Virgin.’ Armed with bows and arrows^ 
with clubs, axes ^^^^d bucklers, amid continual whoops, the nativc.s, bent on 
war, embark in va.st canoes made out of the trunks of hollow trees ; but, at the 
.sight of the mvsterious peace-pi^ie held aloft, God touched the hearts of the 
old men, who checked the impetuosity of the young, and, throwing their bows 
and quivers into the canoes as a token of peace, they prepared a hospitable 
welcome. 

“ The next day, a long wooden canoe, containing ten men, e.scorted the 
discoverers, for eight or ten leagues, to the village of Akansea, the limit of 
their voyage. They had left the region pf the Algonqnins, and, in the inid.st 
of the yioiix and 'Chickasas, could speak only by an interpreter. A half- 
league above Akansea they were met by two boats, in one of which stood the 
commander, holding in his hand the peace-pipe, and singing as he drew near. 
After offering the pipe, he gave bread of maize. The wealth of his tribe con- 
sisted in buftalo-skiiis ; their weapons were axes of steel, —a proof of commerce 
with Europeans. 

“ Thus had our travellers descended below the entrance of the Arkansas, to 
the genial climes tliat have almost no winter but rains, beyond the boiina of 
the lluroii and Algonquin languages, to the vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and to tribes of Indians that had obtained European arms by traffic with 
Spaniards or with Virginia. 

“ So, having spoken of God and the mysteries of the Catholic faith, having 
become certain that the Father of Rivers went not to the ocean east of Fioiida, 
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nor yet to the Gulf of California, Marquette and Joliet left Akansea and 
ascended the Mississippi. 

“At the thirty-eighth degree of latitude they entered the river Illinois, and 
discovered a country Avithout its paragon for the fertility of its beautiful prairies, 
covered with buttaloes and stags ; for the loveliness of its rivulets, and the 
prodigal abundance of wild duck and swans, and of a species of parrots and 
wild turkeys. The tribe, of Illinois, that tenanted its banks, entreated Mar- 
quette to come and reside among them. One of their chiefs, Avith their young 
men, conducted the party, by way of Chicago, to Lake Michigan ; and before 
tlie end of September all were safe in Green Bay. 

“Joliet returned to Quebec to announce the discovery, of which the fame, 
through Talon, quickened the ambition of Colbert ; the unaspiring Marquette 
remained to preach the gospel to the Miamis, Avho jAvelt in tnc north of 
Illinois, round Chicago. Two years afterAvards, sailing from Chicago to 
MackinaAA^, lie entered a little river in Michigan. Erecting an altar, he 
said mass after the rites of the Catholic Church ; then, begging the men Avho 
conducted his canoe to leave him alone for half an hour, 

* in the darkling wood, 

Amid >’.ie cool and silencf*. he knelt down, 

And ojorod to tlio Mightiest solemu thanks 
Aiul sui'plicalion.' 

Al the end of the half-hour they Avent to seek him, and he Avas no more. 
The good missionary, discoverer of a Avorld, had fallen asleep oiPthe margin 
of the stream that hears his name. Near its month the canoe-men diigliis 
grave in tlie sand. Ever after, the forest rangers, if in danger on Lake 
Michigan, Avould invoke his name. The people of the West Avill build his 
monument.” — Ibid.^ pp. 157-102. 

The list of heroic adventurers in the path of discovery is closed by La Salle, 
the chivalrous Frenchman of Avhom Ave have made particular record in a pre- 
vious number of this Journal,* and whose tremendous journey from tlie 
Illinois to the French settleriients in Canada, a distance of fifteen Iiundretl 
miles, is also noticed by Mr. Bancroft. His Avas the first European hark that 
emerged from the mouth of the Mississippi ; and Mr. Bancroft, as he notices 
the event, and the feelings it gave rise to in the mind of the discoverer, gives 
utterance to his OAvn in language truly sublime : 

“As lie raised the cross by the Arkansas, as he planted the arms of France 
near the Gulf of Mexico, he anticipated the future affluence of emigrants, and 
lieiird in the distance the footsteps of the advancing multitude that were 
coming to take possession of the valley.”— p. 168. 

This descent of the Great River our author places, without hesitation, in 
1682, being a year earlier than the one assigned by us in the article refevreil 
to.* Mr, Bancroft is so familiar Avith the whole ground, and has studied the 
subject so carefully, that gi’cat weight is due to his opinions ; hut he has not 
explained the precise authority for nis conclusions in this particular. 

This leads us to enlarge on Avhat Ave consider a defect in our author’s 
present plan. His notes are discarded altogether, and his references trans- 
ferred from the bottom of the page to the side-margin. This k very objection- 
able, not merely on account of the disagreeable effect produced on tlie eye, 
but from the more serious inconvenience of Avant of room for very frequent 
and accurate reference. Titles are necessarily much abridged, sometimes at 
the expense Of perspicuity. The first reference in this volume is “ Hallam, 
iv., 374 ; ” the second is “Archdale.” Now, Hallam lias Avritten Fcveml Avorks, 

■’ S'e “Ngrth American Review,” vol. xlviii. p. C0, H * Ibid., pp. 8!. S5. 
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{^tiUished in various forms and ^itions. As to the second authority^ we hayo 
no means of identifying the passage at all This, however, is not the habit 
of Mr. Bancroft where the fact is of ian^ great moiaent, and his references 
throughout are abundant. But the practice of references in the side-marmn, 
though wai ranted by high authority, is imfiavonrahl^ from want of room/fOr 
very frequent or vety mmute spedficatioia » - ^ 

The omission of notes we cOnsid^ % stilt greaterliidL ' It is true^ they IsM 
to great abuses, are oftefl the vehicle of matter which should have been ineor* 
pointed in the text, more frequently of irrelevaht matter which should hot 
have been admitted anywhere, and ftus exhaust the reader’s pawnee, wbilo 
they spoil thA effect of the work by drawing the att^tion from the contmuous 
flow of the narrative, Checking the heat that is raised by It in th* reador^s 
mind, and not unfrequently jarring on his feelings by sopiO Wdsphteed witti* 
ciSDi or smart attempt at one. For these and the like reasons, many^cotttti^* 
tent critical have pronounced against the use of notes, considering that a Writer 
who could not bring all he Im to say into the compass of his text was a 
bungler. Gibbon, who practised the contraiy, intimates a regret tn one of 
Ills tetters that he had been ovei ruled so far as to allow his notes to be printed 
at the bottom of the page instead of being removed to the end of the volume. 
But from all this we dissent, especially in reference to a work of research like 
the present History. We aie often desirous here to have the assertiop of the 
author, or the sentiment auote<l by him, if important, verified by the original 
extract, especially when this is in a foreign language. We Want to see the 
grounds of his conclusions, the scaffolding by which he has mised hU struc-* 
ture j to estimate the true value of his authorities ; to know son^thing of 
their character, positions in society, and the probable influences to wfiidi 
they weie exposed. Where there is contradiction, we want to see it stated, 
the;?ros and the cons, ami the grounds for rejecting this and admitting that. 
We want to have a leason for our faith, otherwise we are merely led blind- 
fold. Our guide may be an excellent guide ; he may have travelled over the 
path til] it has become a beaten track to him ; but we like to use our 'OWn 
eyesight too, to observe somewhat for ourselves, and to know, if peftsible^ why 
he has taken this particular road in preference to that which his pr^eceSsors 
liave travelled. ' 

The objections made to notes are founded rather on the abuse than the 
proper use of them. Gibbon only wished to remove Ws own to the end of his 
volume ; though in this we think he erred, from the diflldflty and fi^eflueht 
disappointment which the reader must have experienced in consulting them,*-^ 
a disappointment of little moment when unattended by di^etiltyj But Gibl^u 
knew too well the worth of this part of" bis labours to him to ttisll to discard 
them altogether. * He knew his reputation stood on them M Intimaielj^as on 
bis narrative. Indeed, thgr supply a body ot criticisi^, and well-selectecL wTell* 
digested learning, which of itseS would make the reputation of any scholar* 
Many accomplisned writers, however, and Mr. Bancroft among the number, 
have come to a different condUsioh ; and be has formed hi|i,^ro)Hiirbiy, with 
delibeiatkm, haapgmadetheea|»rimentinb<iwi:^ 

It is true^ tilmAiess of the tatracts qrigina} somucie ivltii"which>hfe 
text is inlaid^ giving si|ph life a^ presbsce » % tbe'frratten^ 
references, supm^e tduch of the neeea^ of potOa We shouid^litfve been 
very glad of one, bowevi^, of the^ldnd^ fe arOispeakmgrtff, at fiw cloth Of hie 
expedition of La l^afte. ^ \ 

We have no room for^he diocusskm of ^ toj^es Smthe wXt {^apter,>elatuig 
to tlie hostilities fpr thoacquisiti^ of edtoftiai territory betvMr^France ana 
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Boghiid, of them pledged to^the same mtem of oommercial monopoly, 
but pa83 author’s account of the aborig^pai ea$t of the Mis- 
sissaf^ In this division of his subject he brings into view the geographical 
positions of thentrmerous tribes, their languages, social institutions^ religious 
laith^ and probable origin^ All these copious tc^ics are bjToMght mthtn the 
compass of a hundred pages, arraegid with gr&t harmoxigr^^ and exhibited 
witlr perspicuity and singuhtr ricbnesii W expression. It is, on the whde^ the 
most elaborate and hnished portion of the volume. 

His remarks on the localities of the tribes, instead of a barren muster-roll 
oC haipes, are constantly enlivened by picturesque details connected with their 
situation. His strictures on their various languages are conceived in a philo* 
sophical spirit The subject is one that has already employed the pens of the 
abM philolodstsln this country, among whom it is only necessary to mention 
the names of Bu Ponceau, Pickering, and Gallatin. Our author has evidently 
be^wed mudi labour and thought on the topic. He eKamines the peculiar 
structure of the languages, which, though muically difTeient, bear a common 
resemblance in their compounded and synthetic ojgani^tion. He has omitted 
to notice the singular exception to the polysynthetic formation of the Indian 
languages presented the Otomie, wnlcb has ahbrded a Mexican philologist 
so Ingenious a parallel, in its structui'e, with the Chinese. Mr. Bancroft con- 
cludes his review of them by admitting the copiousness of their combinations, 
and by mferritq); that this copiousness is no evidence of care and cultivation, 
but the elemental y fonu of expiession of a rude and uncivilized people ( in 
proof of which he cites the example of the partially civilized Indian in accom- 
modating his idiom ^adually* to die an^ytic structure of the European 
languages. May not this be explafiied by the circumstance that the induehce 
imder rrhich he makei this, like hi% 4 )ther changes, is itself European f But 
we pats to a inoia popular theme, the religious failh of the red man, whose 
fanciful superstitions are^depioted by our author with highly DO0(jical colouring : 


power. Wherever there was being, motion, or action, there to him was a spirit ; 
and, ill a special manner, wherever there appeared singulai oxcelJence among 
beasts, or birds, or in the creation, there to him was the presence of a divinity. 
WhOn be feels his pnlse throb pr his heart beats, he knows tbat it is a spirit. 
A god resides in the dint, to give forth the kindling, cheering fire ; a spirit 
lesidee in the mountain-clifi ; a spirit makes its abode in the cool recesses of 
the which nature has adorned ; a god dwells in each * little grass 

that springs miraculously from the eartli. * The woods, the wilds, and the 
waters rs^ond to savage i^t^igence f the stem and the jnoun tains live ; the 
river, and the lake^ ana thd waves have a spirit.’ Every hidden agency, every 
mysteribut iu^ence, is peaS^fied. A god dwefis in the sun, and in the moon, 
and int tha^finnament ; the spirit of the morning reddens in the eastern sky ; 
a dirity^is IM^eht in the ocean and in the fire ; the crag tlmt overhangs the 
river has ini gedine ; them is a spirit to the waterfall ; a househokl god dwells 
in the Indiimre^gwain and copse<^ates his home ; spirits climb upon the foi'e- 

m rie^. Not rite heavenly becues only, the. 
fiM tbdt to man, To the savage, divinity, broken 

^ It Into rih ih&ute number of fragments, fills all place mid pn being* 

The idea of uiuty^in the creation may -exist oontemporaueoariyi but it existed 
chly in tbe germ, or as a vague belief derived from the harmmty Of the 
¥et, faith in tho ftreat Spitk when once presented, was promptly seized and 
and sO infused itself into the heart of remotest tribes tbat it . 
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came to be often considered as a portion of their original faith. Their shadowy 
aspirations and creeds assumed, through tlie reports of missionaries, a more 
complete development, and a religious system was elicited from the pregnant 
but rude materials.”— pp. 285, 286. 

The following pictures of the fate of the Indian infant, and the shadowy 
pleasures of the land of spirits, have aI§o much tenderness and beauty : 

“ The same motive prompted them to bury with the warrior his pipe and his 
manitou, his tonialiawk, quiver, and bow ready bent for action, and his most 
splendid apparel ; to place by his side his bowl, his maize, and his venison, for 
the long journey to the country of his ancestors. Festivals in lionour of the 
dead were also frequent, when a part of the food was given to the flames, that 
so it might serve to nourish the departed. The traveller would lind in the 
forests a dead body placed on a scafiold-erected upon piles, carefully wrapped 
in bark for its shroud, and attired in warmest furs. If a mother lost her babe, 
she would cover it witli bark and envelop it anxiously in the softest iieavcr- 
skins ; at the burial-nlace she would put by its side its cradle, its beads, and 
its rattles, and, as a last service of maternal love, would di-aw milk from her 
bosom in a cup of bark, and burn it in the fire, that her infant might still find 
nourishment on its solitary journey to the land of shades. Yet the new-born 
babe would be buried, not, as usual, on a scaffold, but by the wayside, that so 
its spirit might secretly steal into the bosom of some passing matron and be 
born again under happier auspices. On burying her flaiiLdiler, the Chippewa 
mother adds, not snow-shoes and beads and moccasins only, but (sad emblem 
of woman’s lot in the wilderness) the carrying-) lelt and the paddle.. ‘1 know 
my daughter will be restored to me,’ slie once said, as she clipped a lock of hair 
as a memorial ; ‘by this h>ck of hair I shall discover her, for I shall take it 
with me ; ’ alluding to the day when slie too, with her carrying-belt and paddle, 
and the little relic of her child, should pass through the grave to the duelling- 
place of her ancestors.” 

“ The faith, as well as the sympathies, of the savage, descended also to in- 
ferior things. Of each kind of animal they say the‘’e exists one, the source 
and origin of all, of a vast siz^*, the tyne and original of the whole class. From 
the immense invisible beaver come all the beavers, by whatever run of w^ater 
tlicy arc found ; the same is true of the elk and buffalo, of the eagle and robin, 
of the meanest quadruped of the forest, of the smallest insect that buzzes in 
the air. There lives for each class of animals this invisible vast type or elder 
brother. Thus tlie savage established his right to be classed by pliilosophers 
in the rank of Realists, and his chief effort at generalization was a reverent 
exercise of the religious sentiment. Wheie these older brothers dwell they 
do not exactly kuow ; vet it may be* that the giant manitoiis w'hich are 
brothers to beasts are hid beneath the waters, and that those of the birds make 
their homes in the blue sky. But the Indian believes also of each individual 
animal that it ])ossesses tne mysterious, the indestructible principle of life ; 
there is not a breathing thing but has its shade, which never can perish. 
Regarding himself, in comparison with other animals, but as the first among 
co-ordinate existence, he respects the bnite creation, and assigns to it, as to 
himself, a perpetuity of being. ‘ The ancients of these lands believed that the 
Avanior, wnen released^ from life, renew's the passions and activity of this 
w'orld ; is seated once nTorc among his friends ; shares again the joyous feast ; 
walks through shadowy forests, that are alive with the spirits of biixb ; and 
there, in his paradise, 

“ ‘ By mlJniglit o'er moietenlnp 

III nlM lur the chase arr.iyctl, 
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The liuiitcr still the deer pursues, 

The hunter and the deer a shade.* '* 

Ihid.^ pp. 295, 298. 

At tlie close of tliis chiipter the historian grapples witli the miich-vexod 
question respecting the origin of the aborigines,— tliat^jojis asinorum which 
lias called forth so much sense and nonsense on both sides of the Avater, and 
Avill continue to do so as long as a ncAv relic or unknown hieroglyphic shall 
turn up to irritate the nerves of the antiquary. 

iALr. Jlaiicroft passes briefly in review the several arguments adduced in 
favour of the connection Avith Eastern Asia. He lavs no stress on the affinity 
of languages or of customs and religious notions, considering these as spontaneous 
expressions of similar ideas and Avants in similar conditions of society. He 
attaches as little value to the resemblance established by Humboldt betAveen 
the signs of the Mexican calendar and those of the signs of the zodiac in 
^I’hibet and Tartary.; and as for the far-famed Highton Kock, and the learned 
lucubrations thereon, he sets them down as so much moonshine, pronouncing 
the characters Algonquin. The tumuli — the great tumuli of the West— he 
legards as the vvoik of no mortal hand, except so far as they have been 
excavated for a sepiilcJiiol purpo.s**. He admits, however, vestiges of a migra- 
t(M7 inovenient on our cui-tnient from the north-cast to the south- Avest, shoAvs 
satisfactorily, by estiin.iting the distances of the intervening islands, the 
)a’,. 'u ‘nhi^’ty of a pas, sage in tne most ordinary sea-boat from the Asiatic to 
the Anicii in the high latitudes, and, hy a comparison of the Indian 

and Mongol 11s, comes to the conclusion that the tAvo races are xiroliably 
identical ii . . lint the epoch of their divergence he places at so remote 

a period lii.*,: e peculiar habits, insli^-itions, and culture of the aborigines 
niiust lie regai\ d as all their own,— as ..idigeiious. Tins is the outline of his 
theoiy. 

13y* this hypothesis he extricates the question from the embarrassment 
caused by the ignorance which the aborigines have manifested in tlie use of 
iron and milk, known to the Mongol hordes, but Avliich he, of course, supposes 
Avere not knoAvn at the time of the mignition. This is carrying* the exodus 
hvick to a far period. Hut the leal objection seems to bo tfiat by thus rejecting 
all evidence of coninuinication hut that founded on anatomical resemblance he 
lias unnecessarily narrowed the basis on Avhicli it rests. The resemblance 
Ijotween a few spiuiniens of Mongolian and American skulls is a iuutoav 
hiisis indeed, taken as the only one, for so momentous a theory 

In fact, tins particular point of analogy does not strike us as by any means 
the most powerful of the arguments in favour of a communication with the 
East, Avhen Ave consider the small number of the specimens on Avhich it is 
hmiidcl, the great variety of formation in individuals of the same family, — 
some of the specimens ap])roachiiig even nearer to the Caucasian than the 
Mongolian, — and the very uniform (\evia,|iion fi om the latter in the jiromincnce 
and the greater angularity of the features. 

This connection with the East derives, in oiir judgment, some support, 
feeble though it be, from affinities of language; but this is a field Aviiich 
remains to be much more fully explored. The analogy is much more striking 
of certain usages and institutions, particularly of a religious character, and, 
above all, the mythological traditions Avhich those AAliohave had occasion to 
look into the Aztec antiquities cannot fail to he struck a\ ith. This resemblance 
is oftentimes hi matters so purely arbitrary that it can hardly be regarded as 
founded in the constitution of man, so very exact that it can scarcely be 
considered as accidental. We give up the Dighton Rock, that rock of oflence 
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to so many antiquaries, who may read in it the handwriting of the Phceniciaiis, 
Egyptians, or Scandinavians, quite as well as anything else. Indeed, the 
various of it, made for the benefit of the learned, are so different 
from one another that, like Sir Hiidibras, one n^ay find in it 

“ A Idnsh of lartgtutges at once." 

We are agreed with our author that it is very good Algonauin. But the 
zodiac, the Tartar zodiac, which M. de Humboldt has so well shown to re» 
semble in its terms those of the Aztec calendar, we cannot so easily surrender. 
The striking coincidence established by his investigations between the astro- 
nomical signs of the two nations— ^in a similar corresponding series, moreover, 
although applied to different uses — isy in our opinion, one of the most power- 
ful arguments yet adduced for the affinity of the two races. Nor is Mr. 
Bancroft wholly rig^it in supposing that the Asiatic hieroglyphics referred 
only to the zodiac. Like the Mexican, they also presided over tne years, day^ 
and even hours. The strength of evidence, founded on numerous analogies, 
cannot be shown without going into details, for which there is scarce room in 
the compass of a separate article, much less in tlie heel of one. Whichever 
way we turn, the subject is full of perplexity. It is the sphinx’s riddle, and 
the CEdipus must be called from the grave who is to solve it. 

In closing our remarks, we must express our satisfaction that the favourable 
notice we took of Mr. Bancroft’s labours on his first appearance has been fully 
ratified by his countrymen, and that his Oolonial History establishes his title ^ 
to a place among the great historical writers of the age. The reader will find 
the pages of the present volume filled with matter not less interesting and 
importont than the preceding. He will meet with the same brilliant and 
daring style, the same pictui'esque sketches of cliaracter and incident, the 
same acute reasoning and compass of erudition. 

In the delineation of events Mr. Bancroft lias been guided by the spirit of 
historic faith. Not that it would be difficult to discern the colour of his 
politics ; nor, indeed, would it be possible for any one strongly pledged to any 
set of principles, whether in politics or religion, to disguise them in the dis- 
cussion of anstract topics, without being false to himself and giving a false 
tone to the picture ; but, while he is true to himself, he has an ecmally im* 
perative duty to perform.^to be true to others, to those on whose characters 
and conduct he sits in judgment as a liistorian. No pet theory nor jpar^ 
predilections can justify him In swerving one hair’s- breadth fronx truth in hfs 
delineation of the mighty dead, whose portraits he is exhibiting to us on the 
canvas of histoij. 

Whenever religion is introduced, Mr^ Bancroft has shown a commendable 
spirit of liberality. Ca^olics and Calvinists, Jesuits, Quakers, and Church* 
ot-England men, are all judged according to their deeds, and not their specu- 
lative tenets ; and even in tln^ lattei; particular he generally contrives to find 
something deserving of admiration, some commend^le doctrine dr aspiration 
in most of them. And what Christian sect-^we might add, w^t sect of any 
denomination~is there which has not some beau^ of doc^ne to admire ? 
Religion is the homage of man to his Creator. Tho forms in which it is * 
expressed are infinitely various ; but they %w the same sourct^are 
directed to the same end, and all dmm from ^he^istorian the of 

toleration. ^ ^ 

What Mr. Bancroft has done for the Cdonhtt history is, ifter ah. but pre- 
paration for a richer theme, the h&tory of the Waor of Itidependencie ; a 
j>ulyect which finds its origin in tlie remote past, its results in the infinite 
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fatqre ; which finds a central point of unity in the ennobling principle of in- 
dependence, that givea dignity and gtandeur to the most petty details of the 
conflict, and which has its foreground occupied by a single to which 

all others converge as to a centre,— the character of Wa&hiMto%v jp war, in 
peace, and in private life the most sublime on historical recoil, '•Hajppy the 
writer who shall exhibit this theme worthily to the eyes of his countrymen 1 
The subject, it is understood, is to engage the attention, also, of Mr. Sparlp, 
whose honourable labours have already associated his name imi^rishalfly with 
our BevolutlonaiT period. Let it not bo feared that there Is not compass 
enough in the subject for two minds so gifted. The field is too rich to be 
exhausted by a single ciop, and will yield fresh laurels to the skilful band that 
shall toil for them. The fahours of lliime did not supersede those of Ling^^, 
or Turner, or Mackinto&li, or Ilallam. The history of the English Revolution 
has called forth, in our own time, the admirable essays of Mackintosh and 
Guizot : and the palm of excellence, after the libraries that have been written 
on the French Revolution, has just been assigned to the dissimilar histories 
of Mignet and Thiers. The points of view under which a thing may be con» 
templated are as -diversified as mind itself. The most honest inquirers after 
truth rarely come to preciseh' the Fame results, such is the influence of educa* 
tion, prejudice, principle. Truths indeed, is single, bnt opinions are infinitely 
various, and it is only by comparing these opinions together that we can hope 
to ascertain what is truth. 


MADAME CALDERON’S LIFE IN MEXICO.' 

(January, 1843.) 

t- 

In the present age of liigh hteiary activity, travellers wake not the least im- 
portant demands on public attention, and their lucubrations, under whatever 
name,— Rambles, Notices, Incidents, Fencilliugs,— are hearly as important a 
atpplefor the trade” as novels and romances. A book of travels, formerly, 
was a very serious affair. The traveller set out on his distant; journey mth 
many a solemn preparation, luaae his will, and bade adieu to his fi'iends like 
one who might not again return. It hp did return, the results were embodied 
in a respectable folio, or at least quarto, well garnished with cuts, and done 
up in a solid form, which arguedT that it was no fugitive publication, but 
destined for posterity. 

All this is chan^. The voyager nowadays leaves home with as little 
ceremony and Ipave-taking as if it wore for a moniing^S drive. He steps into 
the b&rk that is to cany him across thousands of miles of ocean with the 
moral certainty of returning in a fixed week, almost at a particular day. 
Parties of gentlemen and ladies go whizzing along in their steamships. Over 
the track i^^ich cost so rmoj weary days to the Argonauts of old, and jnm 
over the wicest scenes of classic antiquity, scattered through Europe, « 
and Africa, in less rime than it formerly took to go from one end of the SririRh > 

^ 'aAft fn during a Beside of C^— - de to B- — Boston: littto thd 

Two In that Co«ntry» By Madsroo- Brown. Two rolumoa* I'Jimo. 
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Isles to the other. The Cape of Good Hope, so long the great stunibliiigd)loclv 
to the navigators of Europe, is doubled, or the Red Sea coasted, in the same 
Avay, by the fashionable tourist — who glides along the shores of Arabia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Bombay, and Ilindostan, farther than the farthest limits of 
Alexanders conquests— before the last leaves of the last new novel which he 
lias taken by the wsiy arc fairly cut. The facilities of communication have, 
in fact, so abridged distances that geography, as we have hitherto studied it, 
may be said to be entirely reformed. Insteacl of leagues, we now' compute by 
hours, and we find ourselves next-door neighbours to those whom we had 
looked upon as at the antipodes. 

The consequence of these improvements in the means of intercourse is, that 
all the world goes abroad, or, at least, one half is turned upon the other. 
Nations arc so mixed up by this process that they are in some danger of losing 
their idiosyncrasy ; and the Egyptian and the Turk, though they still cling to 
their religion, are becoming European in their notions and habits more and 
moire eveiy day. 

The taste foV pilgrimage, however, it must he owned, does not stop with the 
countries where it can be carried on with such increased facility. It has be- 
gotten a nobler spirit of adventure, something akin to what existed in the 
fifteenth century, when the world was new or newly discovering, and a 
navigator who did not take in sail, like the cautious seamen of Knickerbocker, 
might run down some strange continent in the dark ; for in these times of 
dandy tourists and travel -mongers the boldest achievements, that have hitherto 
defied the most adventurous spirits, have been performca : the Ilimmalaya 
.Alountains have been scaled, the Niger ascended, the burning heart of 
Africa penetrated, the icy Arctic and Antarctic explored, and the mysterious 
. monuments of the seini-civilized races of Central America have been throw'ii 
ojicn to the public gaze. It is certain that this is a high-pressure age, and 
every department of science and letters, physical and mental, feels its stimu- 
lating influence. 

No nation, on the whole, has contribiiicJ so laigely to these itinerant expe- 
ditions as the English. Uneasy, it would seem, at being cooped up iu their 
little isle, they sally forth in all directions, sw'arming over the cultivated and 
luxurious countries of the neighbouring continent, or sending out stragglers 
on other more distant and formidable missions. Whetlicr it he that their 
.soaring spirits are impatient of the narrow quarters wdiicli nature has assigned 
them, or that there exists a supernumerary class of idlers, who, wearied with 
the monotony of home and the same dull round of dissipation, seek excitement 
in strange scenes and adventures ; or whether they go abroad for the sunshine, 
of which they have heard so much but seen so little, — whatever be the cause, 
they furnish a fur gre^iter number of tourists tlian all the w'orld besides. AVo 
Americans, indeed, may compete wdth them in mere locomotion, for onr fami- 
liarity Avith magnificent distances at home makes ns still more indiftbrent to 
them abroad ; but this locomotion is generally in the way of business, and the 
result is rarely shown in a book, unless, indeed, it he the leger. 

Yet John Bull is, on many accounts, less fitted than most of his neiglibonrs 
for the duties of a traveller. However warm and liospitable in his own home, 
he has a cold reserve in his exterior, a certain chilling atmosphere, which he 
carries along with him^thai freezes up the symj^thies of strangers, and which 
is only to be completely thawed by long and intimate acquaintance. But the 
: traveller has no time for intimate acquaintances. He must go forward, and 
trust to his first impressions, for tliey Avill also he his last. Unluckily, it rarely 
falls out that the first impressions of honest John are very favourable. There 
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is too much pride, not to say KauteuTy in his composition, which, witli tlio ho^t 
intentions in tlie world, will shoAv itself in a way not particularly flattering to 
those who come in contact with him. He goes tlu’oiigh a strang'e nation, 
treading on all their little irritable prejudices, shocKing their self-love 
and harmless vanities,— in short, going against the grain, and roughing 
up everything by taking it the wrong way. Thus he draws out the bad 
humours of tlie people among whom he moves, sees them in their most un- 
amiable and by no means natural aspect, — in short, looks on the wrong side of 
the tapestry. Whfit wonder if his notions arc somewhat awry as to what lie 
sees ? There are, it is true, distinguished exceptions to all this,— English 
travellers who coyer the warm heart— a.s warm as it is generally true and 
manly— under a kind and sometimes cordial manner ; Init they are the excep- 
tions. The Englishman undoubtedly aijpears best on his own soil, where his 
national predilections and prejudices, or at least, tlic intimation of them, are 
somewhat mitigated 'in deference to his guest. 

Another source of the disqualification of John Bull as .a calm and philo- 
sophic traveller is the manner in wJiich he has been educated at home : tlic 
soft luxuries by wliich lie has been suiTOundod from his cradle have made 
luxuries necessaries, and, accustomed to perceive all the machinery of life 
glide along as noiselessly an<I as swiftly as the foot of Time itself, he becomes 
morbidly sensitive to cv'cry t«‘niporaiy jar or derangement in the working of 
it. In no country since the w(nld was made have all the appliances for mere 
physical and, we may add, intellectnal indulgence been carried to such perfec- 
tion as in this little island nnclcus of civilization. Nowhere can a man get 
such returns for his outlay. The whole oi uanization of society is arranL;od so 
as to minister to the comforts of the wcaltliy ; and an Englishman, witli the 
golden talisman in his pocket, can bring 'nout him genii to do his bidding, 
and transport himself ( ver distances with a thouglit, almost as easily as if he 
were the possessor of Aladdin’s magic lamp and the fairy carpet of the Arabian 
Talcs. 

WJicn he journeys over liis little island, his comforts and luxuries cling as 
close to him as round his own fireside. He rolls over roads as smooth and 
well-beaten as those in his own park ; is s^vept onward hy sleek and well- 
groomed horses, in a carriage as soft and clastic, and quite as showy, as his 
own equipage ; puts nj) at inns that may vie witli his own castle in their com- 
forts and accommodations, and is received hy crowds of obseiuiioiis servants, 
more solicitous, probably, even than his owm to win his golden smiles. In 
short, w'herever lie goes, he may he said to carry with him his castle, park, 
equipage, establishment. The whole arc in movement together. He cfianges 
[)race, indeed, hut changes nothing else. For travelling as it occurs in other 
lands, — hard roads, harder beds, and hardest fare, — lie knows no more of it 
than if lie had been passing from one wing of his castle to the other. 

All this, it must be admitted, is rather an indifferent preparation for a tom- 
on tho Continent. Of what avail is it that Paris is the most elegant capital, 
France the most enlightened • country on the European if one 

cannot walk in the streets without the risk of being run over for want of a 
trottoir, nor move on the roads without being half smothered in a lumbering 
vehicle, dragged by ropes at the rate of five miles an hour ? Of what account 
arc the fine music ana paintings, the architecture and art, of Italy, when one 
must shiver by day for want of carpets and sea-coal fires, and be thrown into 
a fever at night by the active vexations of a .still more tormenting kind ? The 
galled equestrian might as well be expected to feel notliing but raptures and 
ravishment at the fine scenery through which he is riding. It is probable he 
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will think much more of bis own petty hurts than of the beauties of nature. A 
travelling John Bull, if his skin is not off, is at least so thin-skinned that it is 
next door to being so. * .> 

If the European neighbourhood affords so many means of ahhoyanee to tho 
British traveller, they are incalculably multiplied on this side of the ifi’ater, 
and that; too, under circumstances which dispose him still less to charity in 
his criticisms and constructions. On the Continent he feels he is among strange 
races, born and bred under different religious and political institution^ ana, 
above all, speaking different languages. He does not necessarily, thomore, 
measure them by liis peculiar standard, but allows them one of their own. 
The dissimilarity is so great in all the main features of natiohsd polity and 
society that it is hard to institute a comparison. Whatever be hjs contempt 
for the want of progress and perfection in tiic science of living; he comes to re- 
gard them as a distinct race, amenable to different laws, and therefore Kcensed 
to indulge in different usages, to a certain extent, from his own. If a man 
travels in China, he makes up his mind to chop-sticks. If he should go to the 
moon, he would not be scandalized by seeing people walk with their heads 
under their arms. He has embarked on a different planet. It is Only in 
tilings which run parallel to those in his own country that a comparismi can 
be instituted, and charity too often fails where criticism begins. 

Unhappily, in America the Englishman finds these points of comparison 
forced on him at every .step. He lands among a people speaking the same 
language, professing the same religion, drinking at the same fountains of 
literature, trained in the same occupations of active life. The tbwns are built 
on much the same model with those in his own land. The brick houses, the 
streets, the “sidewalks,” the in-door arrangements, all, in short, aro near 
enough on the same p.'ittem to provoke a comparison. Alas for the com- 

S arisen ! The cities sink at once into mere provincial towns, the language 
egenerates into a provincial patois, the manners, the fashions, down to the 
cut of the clothes, and the equipages, all are provincial. The people, the 
whole nktion— as independent as any, certainly, if hot, as our omtors fondly 
descant, the best and most enlightened upon earth --dwindle into a mere British 
colony. The traveller does not seem to understand that he is treading the 
soil of the New World, where everything is new, where antiquity dates but 
from yesterday, where the present and the future are all, and the^t nothing, 
where hope is the watchword, and “ Go ahead ! ” the principle or action. lie 
does not comprehend that when he sets f6ot on such a land he is no longer to 
look for old hereditary landmarks, old time-honoured monuments and institu- 
tions, old families that have vegetated on the same soil since the Conquest. 
He must be content to part with the order and something of the decorum 
incident to an old community, where the ranks are all precisely and punc- 
tiliously defined, where the power is deposited by prescriptive Tight in certain 
privileged hands, and ivhere the great mass have the careful ODsequiousness 
of dependants, looking for the crumbs that fall, 

He is now among a new people, where everything is in movement^ all 
struggling to get forward, and where, though many go adiift in their wild 
spint of adventure, and a temporary check may be sometimes felt by all,' the 
great mass stitt advances. He is landed on a hemisphere where fortunes are 
to be made, and men mvo employed in getting, tH>t th spending, diffi^nce 
which explains so mmj of the discrepancies between the structure of oUr own 
’ society and Imbits ana those of the Old World. To Imow fiOW to spend is 
itself a sdence ; and the scienoe of spending and that of getting are rarely 
held by the same hand. ' . - . 
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^ lu siich a state o! things^ the whole arrangement of society, fietwitbstaudiug 
the apjparent resemblance to that in his own countivy and its, real lesemtdancc 
in minor points^ is reversed. The rich proprietor, who does nothing but fatten 
on hk rents, is no lon^ at the head ot the scale, as in ^e ^orid. The 
man of entmrise takes the lead in a bustling comtimiiitv, v?a^re aetiOn and 
progress, or at least chapge, are the very conditions of existence. Tile upper 
ejasses^if the term can be used in a complete democracy— have not the 
luxurious finish and. accommodations to be found in the othef hemisphere^ 
The humbler classes have not the poverty-stricken, cringing spirit of hopeless 
inferiority. The pillar of society, if it want the Corinthian capital, wants also 
the heavy and superfluous base. Eveflf man not only professes to be, but is 
practically, ou a footing of equality with his neighbour. The traveller must 
not expect to meet here the deference, or even the courtesies, which grow out 
oi distinction of castes. This is an awkward dilemma for one whose nerves 
have never been jarred by contact with the profane; who has never been 
tossed about iii the rough-and-tumble of humanity. It is little to him that 
the poorest child in the community learns how to read and write ; that the 
poorest man can have—what Henry the Fourth so good-naturedly ivished for 
the humblest of his subjects— a fowl in his pot every day for bis aipncr ; that 
no one is so low but that he may aspire to all the rights of his fellow-men and 
find an open theatre on which to display his own peculiar talents. 

As the tourist strikes into the interiojv difficulties of all sorts multiply, inci- 
dent to a raw and unformed country. Tlie comparison with the high civiliza- 
tion at home becomes more and more unfavourable, as he is made to feel that in 
this land of promise it must be long bisfore promise can become the performance 
of the Old World. And yet, if he would look beyond the surface, he would 
see that much here too has been perforh*ed, however much may he wanting. 
He would see lands over which the wild Indian roamed as a hunting-grouna, 
teeming with harvests for the consiunption of millions at home ancf abroad ; 
forests, which have shot up, ripened, and decayed on the same spot ever since 
the creation, now swept away to make room for towns and villages thronged 
with an inaostrious population; rivers, wltich r(dled on in their solituae& 
undisturbed except by Ihe wandering bark of the 'savage, now broken and 
dimpledby hundreds of steamboats, freighted with the rich tribute of a country 
rescued from the \i^derness. He wouldnot expect to meet the careful courte- 
sies of polished society in the pioneers of civilization, whose mission has been 
to recover the great continent from the bear and the buffalo. Ho would have 
some charity, tor their ignorance of the latest fashions of Bond Streets and 
their departure, sometimes, even from what, in the old country, is considered 
as the decorum and, it may be, decencies of life. But not so : nis heart turns , 
back to his own laud, and closes against the rude scenes around him ; for he 
finds here none of the soft graces of cultivation, or the hallowed memorials of 
an early civfiization; no gray, weather-beaten cathedrals, telling of the 
Normans.; no Gothic churches in their groves of venerable oaks ; no moss- 
covered cemeteries, in which the dust of his fathers has been gathered since 
the time of the Pmntagenets ;^iio rural cottages, half smothered with rosesand 
boneysnckles, intimating that even in the most humble abodes the taste tor 
the mutifttl has found its wdy ; no trim gardens, and fields blossoming wtrii 
hawth^ hedges and miniature culture ; no ring fencea enclosing well-shaven 
lawns, woods so disposed as to form a picture of themselves, bright threads of 
silvefy water, and sparkling fountains. All these are wanting, and hk eyes 
tum with ffisgust ffom the wild and rug^ features ot nature^ and all her 
rouj^ c^ccompaniments,— from man almost as wild ; and his hean sideens as 
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he thinks of his own Jaiui and all its scenes of beauty. He thinks not* of the 
poor' who leave that land for want of bread and find in this a kindly welcoiije 
and the means of independence and advancement which their own denies 
them. 

He ffocs on, if he be a splenetic Sinbad, discharging his sour bile on every- 
body that he conics in contact with, thus producing an amiable ripple in the 
current as he proceeds, that adds marvellously, no doubt, to his own quiet and 
personal comfort. If he have a true raeriy vein and liearty good nature, ho 
gets on, laughing sometimes in his sleeve at others, and cracking his jokes on 
the unlucky pate of Brother Jonathan, wlio, if he is not very silly, — which he 
very often is,— laughs too, and joins ii||^io jest, though it may he somewhat 
at his own expense. It matters little'^ether the tourist be Whig or Tory in 
his o\Mi land ; if the latter, he returns, probably, ten times the Conservative 
that he was when he left it. If Whig, or even Radical, it matters not ; his 
loyalty ivaxcs warmer and warmer with every step of his progress among the 
republicans ; and he finds that practical democracy, shouldering and elbowing 
its neighbours as it “ goes ahead,” is no more like tlie democracy w'hich he has 
been accustomed to admire in theory, than the real machinery, with its smell, 
smoke, and clatter, under full operation, is like the pretty toy which he sees 
as a model in the J\‘itent Office at Washington. 

There seems to he no people better constituted for travellers, at least for 
recording their travelling experiences, than the French. There is a mixture 
of frivolity and philosophy in their composition which is admirably suited to 
the exigencies of their situation. They mingle readily with all classes and 
races, discarding for the time their own nationality,— at least their national 
antipathies. Tlicir pleasjint vanity fills them with the desire of pleasing 
others, which most kindly reacts by their being themselves pleased : 

“ I’lcdLed liimsdf. all tbo world can pluaso." 

The Frenchman can even so far accommodate himself to habits alien to his 
own, that he can tolerate those of the savages themselves, and enter into a 
sort of tellowship with them, without cither party altogether discarding his 
national tastes and propensities. It is Chateaubriand, if w e are not mistaken, 
who relates that, wandering in the solitudes of the American wilderness, his 
ears were most unexpectedly saluted by the sounds of a violin. He had little 
doubt that one of his ow'n countrymen innst be at liand ; and in a wretched 
enclosure he found one of them, sure enough, teaching Memeiirs les sauvwjesi 
to dance. It is certain that this spirit of accommodation to the wild habits of 
their copper-coloured friends gave the French traders and missionaries formerly 
an ascendency over the aborigines wdiich was never obtained by any other of 
the white men. 

The most comprehensive and tiiily philosophic work on the genius and 
institutions of this country, the best exposition of its social phenomena, its 
present condition, and probable future, are to be found in the pages of a 
Frenchman. It is in the French language, too, that by far the greatest w^brk 
lias been produced on the great vSoutliern portion of our continent, once com- ■ 
prehended under New Spain. 

To write a Iwok of travels seems to most people to require as little prelimi- 
nary preparation as to write a letter. One has only to jump into a coach, 
embark on board a steamboat, minute down his flying experiences and hair- 
breadth escapes, the aspect of the country as suen from the interior of a 
crow'ded i'd'wence or a vanishing rail-car, Tioto the charges of the landlords 
and the (luality of the fare, a dinner pr two at tlie minister’s, the last new 
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play or opera at the theatre, and the affair is done. It is very easy to do this, 
certainly ; very easy to make a bad book of travels, but by no means easy to 
make a ^od one. This requires as many and various qualifications as to 
make any other good book^ — qualifications which must vary with the character 
of. the country one is to visit. Thus, for instance, it rennnes a very different 
preparation and stock of acoomplLshments to make tue tour of Italy, its 
studios and its galleries of art, or of Egypt, with its immortal pyramids and 
mighty relics of a primeval age, the great cemetery of antiquity, from what it 
does to travel unaerstandingly in our own land, a new creation, as it were, 
without monuments, without arts, where the only study of the traveller — the 
noblest of all studies, it is true— is ia||i|. The inattention to this difference of 
preparation demanded by different pl^^ has led many a clever writer to make 
a very worthless book, which would have been remedied had he consulted his 
own qualifications instead of taking the casual direction of the first steamboat 
or mail-coach that lay in his way. 

There is no country more difticiilt to discuss in all its multiform aspects than 
Mexico, or, rather, the wild region once comprehended under the name of 
New Spain. Its various climates, bringing to perfection the vegetable pro- 
ducts of the moat distant latitudes ; its astonisning fruitfulness m its lower 
regions, and its curse of bairenness over many a broad acre of its plateau ; its 
inexhaustible mines, that ii ive fiooded the Old World with an ocean of silver, 
such as Columbus in his wiMest visions never dreamed of,— and, unhappily, 
by a hard mischance, never lived to realize himself ; its picturcscinc landscape, 
where the volcanic fire gleams amid wastes of eternal snow, and a few hours 
carry the traveller from the hot regions of the lemon and the cocoa to the 
wintry solitudes of the mountain fir ; its motley population, made up of 
Indians, old Hpaniards, modern Mexica 's, mestizos, mulattoes, and zamt)os; 
its cities built in the clouds ; its lakes of salt water, hundreds of miles from 
the ocean ; its people, with their wild and variegated costume, in keeping, as 
we may say, witli its extraordinary scenery ; its stately palaces, half furnisned, 
where services of gold and silver plate load the tables in rooms without a 
carpet, while the red dust of the bricks soils the diainojul-sprinkled robes of 
tlie dancer ; the costly attire of its higher classes, blazing with pearls and 
jewels ; the tawdry Jiiagnificence of its equipages, saddles inlaid with gold, 
’ints and stirrups of massive silver, all executed in the clumsiest style of work- 
mansliip ; its lower classes, — the men with their jackets glittering with silver 
buttons, and rolls of silver tinsel round their caps ; the women v;ith petticoats 
fringed with lace, and white satin .shoes on foot unprotected by a stocking ; 
its high-born fair ones crowding to the cockpit and solacing themselves with 
tlie fumes of a cigar ; its churches and convents, in which all those sombre 
rules of monastic life arc maintained ni their primitive rigour wdiich hiive died 
away before the liberal spirit of the age on the other side of the wfiter ; its 
swarms of leptros^ the lazzaroni of the land ; its hordes of almost legalized 
banditti, who stalk openly in the streets and render the presence of an armed 
escort necessary to secure a safe drive into the environs of the capital ; its 
whole structure of society, tn wliich a republican form is thrown over institp- 
tions as aristocratic and castes as nicely defined as in any monarchy of Europe ; 
in shoi't, its marvellous inconsistencies' and contrasts in climate, character of 
the people, and face of the land, — so marvellous as, we trust, to excuse the 
imprecedepted length of this sentence,— undoiihtiedly make modern Mexico 
one of the most prolific, original, and difficult themes for the study of the 
traveller. ' ^ 

Yet this great theme has found in Humboldt a writer of strci>^tb sufficient 
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to grapple with ifc in nearly all its relations. While yet aj^roung man, or, al 
l(5ast, while his physical as well as mental energies nere in tlieir meridian, 
he came over to this country with an enthusiasm for science which was only 
heightened by obstacles, and with stores of it already accumulated that 
enabled him to detect the nature of eveiy new object that came under his 
eye and arrange it in its proper class. With his scientific instruments In his 
hand, he might be seen scaling the snow-covered peaks of the Cordillera, 
or diving into their unfathomable caverns of silver ; now wandering through 
their dark forests in search of new specimens for his herbarium, now coasting 
the stormy shores of the Gulf and peij^rating its unhealthy streams, jotting 
down every landmark that might serve to guide the futhre navi^tor, 'Or 
surveying the crested Isthmus in search of a practicable communication 
between the great seas on its borders, and then, again, patiently studying 
the monuments and manuscripts of the Aztecs in the capital, or minglmg 
with the wealth and fashion in its saloons ; freiiiienting every place, in short, 
and everywhere at home : 


(fraiumaticusi, rhetor, geometres, . . . oainla novlt.” 


The whole range of these various topics is brought under review in bis 
pages, and on all he sheds a ray, sometimes a flood, of light. His rational 
philosophy, content ratlier to doubt than to decide, points out the track 
wdiich other adventurous spirits may follow up with advantage. No antiquary 
has done so much towards determining the original hives of the semi-civilized 
races of the Mexican plateaiL No one, not even of the Spaniards, has brought 
together such an important mass of information in respect to the resources, 
natural products, and statistics generally, of Now Spain. His explorations 
have identified more than one locality ana illustrated more than one curious 
monument of the people of Aiiahuac, which had baffled the inquiries of 
native antiquaries ; and his work, while embodying the results of profound 
scholarship and art, is at the same time, in many respects, the very best 
manuel au voyagem\ and, as such, has been most frequently used by sub- 
semient tourists. It is true, his pages are sometimes disflgured by pedantry, 
anibitious display, learned obscurity, and other affectations of the man of 
letters. But what human work is without its blemishes ? Hia various writ^ 
ings on the subject of New Spain, taken collectively, are one of those monu- 
ments which may be selects to show the progi'ess of the species. Thehr 
author reminds us of one of the ancient atnletfe, who .descended into the 
arena to hurl the discus with a giant ann, that distanced every cast of his 
contemporaries. 

There is one branch of his fruitful subject which M. de Humboldt has not 
exliausted, and, indeed, has but briefly touched on. This Is the social con- 
dition of the countiy, especially as found in its picturesque capital. This has 


yons, Foinsett, Tudor, Latrot^ have all produCjcd works which have for 
their object, more or less, tlie social habits and manners of the people. ' With 
most of them this is not the prominent object ; and others of tnei^ probaldyr 
have found obstacles in effecting it to any great extent from an 
knowledge of the language,— the golden key to the sypipathies of a 
without which a travelle»is as mudi at fault as « ipan withot^ ou eye for 


architecture, the outside of things, the rates and distances of posting, the 
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dress of the ^ple iii the streets, and may possibly meet a native or two, lialf 
denaturalized, kept to dine ^ith strangers, at his baiter’s. But as to the 
interior mechanism of society, its secret sympatliies, and familiar tone of 
thinking and feeling, he can know no more than he could of the contents of 
a library by ruttning over the titles of strange and unknown authors packed 
together on the shelves. 

It was to supply tius deficiency that the work before us, no doubt, was given 
to the public, and it was composed under circumstances that afforded every 
possible advance and facility to its author. Although the initials only ot 
the name are given in the title-page^ y^t, from these and certain less eguivocal 
passages in the body of the work, it requires no Gildipus to divine that th^ 
author is the wife of Chevalier Calderon de la Barca, well known in this 
country during his long residcuco as Spanish minister at Washington, where 
his amiable manners and high personal qualities secured him geneml respect 
and the regard of all who knew him. On the recognition of the independence 
of Mexico by the mother-country, Sefior Calderon was selected to fill the 
office of the first Spanish envoy to the republic. It was a delicate mission 
after so long an estrangement, and it was hailed by the Mexicans with every 
demonstration of pride and satisfaction. Though twenty years had elapsed 
since they had established their independence, yet they felt as a wayward son 
mav feel who, having absconded from the paternal roof and set up for himself, 
still looks back to it with a sort of reverence* and, in the plenitude of his 
prosperity, still feels the want of the parental lienediction. We, who cast off 
our allegiance in a similar way, can com|^ohend the feeling. Tlie new 
minister, from the moment of his sotfing root on the Mexican shore, was 
greeted with an enthusiasm which attested the popidar feeline. and his presence 
in the capital was ceiebmted by theatrical exhibitions, buil-fights, illumina- 
tions, public and private, and every possible demonstration of respect for 
the new envoy and the country who sent him. His position secured him 
access to every place of interest to an intelligent stran^r^ and introduced him 
into the most intimate recesses of society, from whicn the stranger is com- 
monly exclude^ and to which, indeed, none but a Spaniard could, under any 
circumstances, have been ailmitted. Fortimately, the minister possessed, in 
the person of his accomplished wife, one who h^ both the leisure and the 
talent to profit by tliese uncommon opportunities, and the result is given in 
the work nefore us, consisting of letters to her family, which, it seems, since 
her return to the Ignited States, have been gathered together and prepared 
for publication.^ 

* * * 9|l,« * * Hi 

The present vdumes make no pretensions to enlarge the boundaries of our 
knovlege in respect to the mineral products of the country, its geography, its 
.statistioB# or, in short, to physical or political science. These topics have been 
treat(^ witli more or loss aepth by the various travellers who have Written 
since the great publications of Humboldt. We have had occasion to become 
tolerably well acquainted with their productions ; and we may safely assert 
that- for spirited ^rtraiture of society, society unlike anything existing in 
the (Wd world or the Kew,--for picturesque delineation of scenery* for nch^ 
ness of illustration and anecdot^ and^ for the fascinating graces ox style^ no 
one of them is to be compared with ** X^ife in Mexico.^^ 

, * analvsis of the work, ^ith adveral conUining nQtbing that b not already £ain(- 
|>aSta of extracts from it, la here omitted, as Usf to t)ie English reader. 
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MOLTfiRE.‘ 

(Oaober, lH2rt.) 

Tub French ,sni‘pass every otlier nation, indeed all the other nations of Europe 
l)ut together, in the amount and excellence of their memoirs. Whence comes 
this manifest superiority ? The important Collection relating to the History 
of France, commencing as early as the thirteenth century, forms a basis of 
civil history more authentic, circumstantial, and satisfactory to an intelligent 
incpiircr than is to be found among any otlier people ; and the multit ude of 
biograi)Iiios, nersonal anecdotes, and similar scattered notices which have 
appeared in France during the two last centuries throw a Hood of light on the 
social habits and general civilization of the period in which they were written. 
The Italian histories (and every considerable city in J taly, says Tiraboschi, had 
its historian as early as the thirteenth century) aio "fruitful only in wars, 
massacres, treasonable conspiracies, or diplomatic intiigiies, matters that 
affect the trampiillity of the state. The rich body of Spanish chronicles, which 
maintain an unbroken succession from the reign of Alphonso the Wise to that 
of Philip the Second, are scarcely more personal or interesting in their details, 
unless it be in reference to the soveieign and his immediate court. Even the 
English, in their inemoiis and autobiographies of the last century, arc too 
exclusively contined to topics of public notoriety, as the only subject worthy of 
record or which can excite a general interest in their readers. Kot so with 
the French.* The most frivolohs details assume in their eyes an importance 
when they can be made illustrative of an eminent character ; and even w'hen 
they concern one of less note, they become suHiciently interesting, as just 

{ jictures of life and manners. Hence, instead of exhibiting their hero only as 
le appears on the great theatre, they carry us along with him into retirement, 
or into tho’-e social circles where, stripped of his masquerade dress, he can 
indulge in all the natural gayety of his heart, — in those frivolities and follies 
which display the real cliaracter much better than all his premeditate<l 
wisdom ; tliose little nothings which make up so much of the sum of French 
memoirs, but Avhich, lioAvevcr amusing, are apt to be discarded by their more 
serious English neighbours as something derogatory to their hero. Where shall 
Avc find a more lively portraiture of that interesting period when feudal bar- 
barism began to fade aAvay before the civilized institutions of modern times, 
than in Pliilip de Comines' sketches of the courts of France and Burgundy 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century V where a more nice development of 
the fashionable intrigues, the corrupt Machiavelian politics, which animated 
the little coteries, male and female, of Paris, under the regency of Anne of 
Austria, than in the Memoirs of I)o Retz ?— to say nothing of the vast amount 
of similar contributions in Fi ance during the last century, which, in the shape 
of letters and anecdotes, as well as raemoirj^ have made us as intimately 
accpiainted with the iftteriial movements of sotiety in Paris, under all its 
ii'^pects, literary, fashionable, and political, as if they had passed in revieAV 
before our ow'ii eyes. 

The French have been remarked for their excellence in narrative ever since 

* “Ili'jtoirc «lr; Ijj Vie ct d s Ouvnigta dc Molfcre. Par J. Ta^clrreau.” Pans, 1823, 
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the times of the fahliaux and the old Norman romances. Somewhat of their 
success in this way may be imputed to the structure of their language, whose 
general currency, and whose peculiar fitness for prose composition, have been 
noticed from a very early period. Brunetto Latini, t]}e master of Dante, wi'ote 
his Tesoro in French, in preference to his own tongue, as far back as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, on the ground “that its speech was the 
most universal and most delectable of all the dialects of Europe.” And Dante 
asserts in his treatise “on Vulgar Elociuence” that “the superiority of the 
French consists in its adaptation, by means of its facility and agreeablenoss, 
to narratives in prose.” Much of the wild, artless grace, the wiiveU^ which 
characterized it m its infancy, has been gradually polished away by fastidious 
critics, and can scarcely bo said to have survived Marot and Montaigne. 
But the language has gained considerably in perspicuity, precision, and sim- 
plicity of construction, to which the jealous laoours of the French Academy 
imist'be admitted to have contributed essentially. This simplicity of construc- 
tion, refusing those complicated inversions so usual in the other languages of 
the Continent, and its total want of prosody, though fatal to poetical purposes, 
have greatly facilitated its accpiisition to foreigners, and have made it a most 
suitable vehicle for conversation. Since the time of Louis the Fourteenth, 
accordingly, it has become the language of the coui ts and the popular medium 
of communication in most of the countries of Europe. Since that period, too, 
it lias acquired a number of elegant phrases and familiar turns of expression, 
which have admirably fitted it for light, popular narrative, like that which 
enters into memoirs, letter- writing, and similar kinds of composition. 

The character and situation of the writers themselves may account stiP 
better for the success of the French in this department. Many of them, as 
Joinville, Sull}^ Comines, De Thou, Iljchefoucault, Torcy, have been men of 
rank and education, the counsellors or the friends of pnnees, acquiring from 
experience a shrewd iierception of the character and of the forms of society. 
3lost of them have been familiarized in those polite circles which, in Paris 
more than any other capital, .seem to combine the Jove of dissipation and 
fashion with a high relish for intellectual pursuits. The state of society in 
France, or, what is the same thing, in Paris, is admirably suited to the 
purposes of the memoir-writer. The cheerful, gregarious temper of the inhabi- 
tants, which mingles all ranks in the common pursuit of pleasure, the external 
l»olisli, which scarcely deserts them in the commission of the grossest violence, 
the influence of the women, during the last two centuries, far superior to that 
of the sex among any other people, and ekercised alike ort matters of taste, 
politics, and letters, the gallantry and licentious intrigues so usual in the 
iiighcr classes of this gay metropolis, and which fill even the life of a man of 
letters, so stagnant in every other country, with stirring and romantic adven- 
ture,— all these, w'e .say, make up a rich and varied panorama, that can hardly 
fail of interest under the hand of the most common artist. 

Lastly, the vanity of the Frencli may be considered as another cause of 
their success in this kind of writing^— a vanity which leads them to disclose 
a thousand amusing' particulars which the reserve of an Englishman, and 
perhaps his pride, w'ould discard as altogether unsuitable to the public ear. 
This vanity, it must be confessed, however, has occasionally seduced their 
writers, under the garb of confe.ssions and secret memoirs, to make such a 
disgusting exposure of human infirmity as few men would be willing to admit, 
even to themselves. 

The best memoirs of late iiroduced in P'rance seem to have assumed sopie- 
wbat of a fiovcl shape. }\\n\c they are written with the usual freedom ^ik\ 
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yivacify, they arc fortified by a body of referenced and illustrations that attest 
an unwonted degree of elaboration and research. Such are those of Ronsseaiv 
La Fontaine, and Molifere, lately published. The last of these, which forms 
the subject of our article, is a compilation of all that has ever been ^recorded of 
the life of Molibre. It is executed in an agreekWe manner, and has the merit 
of examining, with more accuracy than has been hitherto done, certain 
doubtful points in his biography, and of assembling together in a convenient 
form what has before been diffused over a great variety of surface. But how* 
ever familiar most of these particulars may be to the countrymen of Molibre 
(by far the greatest comic genius in his own nation, and, in very many 
respects, inferior to none in any other), they are .not so current elsewhei^e as 
to lead us to imagine that some account of nis life and literary labours would 
be altogether unacceptable to our readers. 

Jean-Baptiste Poquelin (Moliere) was born in Paris, January 15, 1622. 
His father was an upholsterer^ as his grandfather had been before him ; and 
the young Poauelin was jlestmed to exercise the same hei’oditary craft, to 
which, inaeeil, he served an apprenticeship until the age of fourteen. In tJiis 
determination his father was confirmed by the ofifico which he had obtained 
for himself, in connection with his original vocation, of valet de chamhre to 
the king, with the promise of a reversion of it to his son on his own decease. 
The youth accordingly received only such a meagre elementary education as 
was usual with the ai tisans of that day. But a secret consciousness of his 
own powers convinced him that he was destined by nature for higher purposes 
than that of quilting sofas and hanging tapestiy. His occasional presence at 
the theatrical representations of the H6tel de Bourgogne is said also to have 
awakened in his mind, at this period, a passion for the drama. He therefore 
solicited his father to assist him in obtaining more liberal instruction ; and 
when the latter at length yielded to the repeated entreaties of bis son, it was 
with the reluctance of one who imagines tnat he is spoiling a good mechanic 
in order to make a poor scholar. He was accordingly introdiiced into the 
Jesuits* College of Clermont, where he follof ed the usual course of study for 
five years with diligence and credit. He was fortunate enough to pursue the 
study of philosophy under the direction of the celebrated G)isscnai. with his 
fellow-pupils, Ohapelle the poet, afterwards his intimate friend, and Bernier, 
so famous subsequently for his travels in the East but who^ on his return, 
had the misfortune to lose the favour of Louis the Fourteenth by replying to 
Iiim, that of all the countries he had ever setn, he preferred Switzerland?* . . 

On the completion of his studied, in 1641, he was required to accompany the 
king, then Louis the Thirteenth, in his capacity of vedet de chmxhre (his 
father being detained in Paris by his infirmities), on an excursion to the south 
of France. This journey afforded him the opportuni^ of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the habits of the court, as well as those of the nrovinces, of 
wluch he afterwards so repeatedly availed himself in liis ccjnedles. On his 
return he commenced the study of the law, and had competed it, it would 
appear., when his old passion for the theatre revivedwitb iucteased ardour, 
and, after some hesitation, he determined no longer to withstand the decided 
impulse of his genius. He a$sociated himself with one of those city conipames 
of players wjtb^wJbach Paris had swarmed since the days of - Bichelieuf^a 
minister , who aspired after, the same empire in the republic of letters whfeh he 
had so lOi^ maiiitam'edT over the state, and ^b^se ostentation^ patronage 
eminently contributed to develop that taste for ^draftiitie eachtwron 
distinguished his countrymen ever since. - ,7, ^ ^ ' 

The consternation of the elder Poquelin on weaving the IhtbHigence of hie 
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son*s unexpected determination may be readii^ conceived. It blasted at once 
all the fair promiise which the rapid propose the latter had ihade in his studies 
justidea hind in forming, and it degraded him to an unfortunate profession, 
^ esteemed at that time even meire lightly in France than it has been in other 
countries. The humiliating dependence of the comedian on the popular favour, 
the daily exposure of his person to the caprice and insults of an unfeeling 
audience, the numerous temptations incident to his precarious and unsettled 
lifei may furnish abundant omections to this profession in the mind of every 
parent. But in France, to all these objections were superadded others Of a 
graver cast, founded on religion. The clergy there, alarmed at the rapidly- 
increasing taste for dramatic exhibitions, openly denounced these e%ant 
recreations as an insult to the Deity ; and the pious father anticipated, in this 
preference of his son, his spiritual no less than his temporal perdition. He 
actually made an earnest remonstrance to him to this effect, through the inter- 
vention of one of his friends, who, however, instead of converting the youth, 
was himself persuaded to join the company then organizing under his direction. 
But his family were never reconciled to nis proceeding ; and even at a later 
period of his life, wlien his splendid successes in his new career had shown 
flow riglitly he had understood the character of his own genius, they never 
condescended to avail themselves of the freedom of admission to nis theatre, 
which lie repeatedly proflered. M. Bret, his editor, also informs us that he 
had himself seen a genealogical tree in the possession of the descendants of . 
this same family, in which the name of Moliere was not even admitted ! Un- 
less it wore to trace their connection with so illustrious a name, what could 
such a family want of a genealogical' tree ? It WtOS from a deference to these 
scruple that om hera annexed to his patronymic the name of Molibte, by 
which alone he has beui recognized by posterity. 

IXiring the three following years ho continued playing in Paris, until the 
turbulent regency of Anne of Austria withdrew the attention of the people 
from the quiet pleasures of the drama to those of civil broil and tumult. 
Moh^re then quitted the capital for the south of France. From this period, 
1646 to 1658* his history presents few particulars worthy of record. He 
wandered with his company through the diflerent provinces, writing a few 
farces which have long since perished, performing at the principal cities, and, 
wherever he went, by nis superior talent withdrawing the crowd from every 
other spectacle to the exhibition of his own. During this period, too, he was 
busily storing his mind with those nice observations of men and manners so 
essential to the success of the dramatist, and which w'ere to ripen there until 
a proper time for tbejr development should arrive. At the town of Pezenas 
they still show an ^oAv-chair of Motibre^s (as at Montpellier they shoiv the 
gown of Rab^a^l, fn which the poet, it is said, ensconced in a comer of a 
barberis sUopV''Wattld sit for the hour together, silently watching the air, 
gestures, qna grhhaces of the village politicians, who in those days, before 
colfec-houses were introduced into brance, used to congi-egate in this place of 
resort. The fruits of this study may be easily discerned in those original 
droughts of, character from tlie middling and loiver classes witli Avhich his 
pieeea everywhere abound. , 

In the soulh of France he met with the Prince of Conti, with whom he had 
contracted a Iriendship at the' college of Clermont and ivho received him Avitli 
great nospitality. The prince pressed upon him tliC office of his private secre- 
tary ; but, fortunately for letters, Molibre was constant in his devotion to the 
drama, assigning as his reason that the occupation ivas of too serious a com- 
plexion to suit Ids taste, and that, though he might make a passable aiitbor, 
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he sliould make a very poor secretary.” Perhaps he was iidliienced in tliis 
■refusal, also, by the fate of the preceding iiiciiiiiDeiit, who liad lately died of a 
fever, in consequence of a blowironi the fir^tongs, which his highness, in a 
fit of ill humour, had given him on the tempi* However this may be, it was 
owing to the good offices of the prince that he obtained access to Monsieur, 
the o]ily brother of Louis the Fourteenth, and father of the celebrated regent, 
Philip of Orleans, who, on his return to Paris in 1658, introduced him to 
the king, before whom, in the month of October following, he Avas allowed, 
Avith his company, to perform a tnigedy of Corneillo’s aim one of his OAvn 
farces. 

llis little corps Avas now permitted to establish itself under tlie title of the 
“Company of Monsieur,” and the theatre of the Petit-Bourbon Avas assigned 
as the place for its performances. Here, in the course of a fcAv Aveeks, he 
brought out his Etou.nh and Le JJt^pit Aimin'ea.v, comedies in verse and in 
five acts, Avhich he had composed during his provincial pilgrimage, aim Avhich, 
altlmiigh deficient in an artful liaison of scenes and in probability of incident, 
exhibit, particularly the last, those fine touches of the ridiculous, Avhich 
lev oaled the future author of the Tart tiff e and the M isantkrope. They indeed 
found greater favour Avith tlic audience than some of his later pieces ; for in 
the former they could only compare him witli the Avretched models that had 
picceded him, while in the latter they Avere to compare him Avith himself. 

Ill the ensuing year Molibre exhibited his celebrated farce oi Les Precievses 
liidicvles ; a piece in only one act, but Avhich, by its inimitable satire, effected 
such a revolution in tlie literary taste of his countrymen as has been accom- 
phslied by fcAv works of a more imposing form, and Avliich may be considered 
as the basis of the dramatic glory of Molierc, aivl the dawn of good comedy in 
France. This epoch Avas the commencement of that brilliant period in French 
literature Avliich is so Avell known as the age of Louis the Fourteenth ; and yet 
it Avas distinguished by such a puerile, meretricious ta'^te as is rarely to be 
met Avith except in the incipient stages of civilization or in its last decline. 
The cause of this melancholy perversion of intellect is mainly imputable to the 
influence of a certain colei ie of Avits, Avhose rank, talenis, and successful 
authorship had authorized them in some measure to set up as the arbiters of 
taste and fa.shion. This choice as.sembly, consisting of the splenetic Koche- 
foucault, the bel-esprit Voiture, Balzac. Avhose letters afford the earliest 
example of numbers in French prose, the lively and licentious Biissy-Rabutin, 
Ohajielain, Avho, as a Avit lias observed, might still have liad a reputation had 
it not been for his Pucelle,” the poet Benserade, Menage, and others of less 
note, together Avith such eminent Avoinqn as Madame Laffl^yette, Mademoiselle 
Ecuderi (Avhose eternal romances, the delight of her OAiivi have been the 
despair of every otlier)^ ami even the elegant Scvign§. accustomed to 
hold its reunions principally at the Hotel de Ramboui)l^ the residence of 
the marchioness of that name and which from this circumsfance has acquired 
such ill-omened notoriety in tno history of letters. 

Here they Avere Avont to hold the mo.st solemn discussions on the most frivo- 
lous topics, but especially on matters relating to gallantry and love, which 
they debated witli all the subtlety and metaphysicarrefinement that centuries 
before had characterized the romantic Courts of Love in the south of France. 
All this Avas conducted in airaffected iargon, in Avnich the most common things, 
instead of being called by their usual names, Avere signified by ridiculous peri- 
phrases, Avhich, while it required neither Avit nor ingenuity to invent them, ^ 
coidd have had no other merit, even in their own eyes, tnan that of being 
unintelligible to^the vulgar. To this wa.s supevadded a tone of exaggerated 
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sentiment, and a ridiculous code of etiquette, by which the intercourse of 
these excltisivea was to be regulated with each other, all borrowed from the 
absurd romances of Calpren^de and ScuddrL Even the names of the parties 
underwent a metamorphosis, mid Madame., de Rambouillct’s Christian name 
of Catherine, being found too trite and unpoetical, was converted mUi ArM- 
nice, by which she was so generally recognized as to be designated by it in 
Flechier’s eloquent funeral oration on her daughter.® These insipid affecta- 
tions, which B reiich critics are fond of imputing to an Italian influence, savour 
quite as much of the Spanish cultismo as of the concetti of the former nation, 
and rnay be yet more fairly referred to the same false principles of taste which 
distinguished the B’rench Pleiades of the sixteenth century, and the more 
ancient compositions of their Provcmjal ancestors. Dictionaries were compiled 
and treatises written illustrative of this precious vocabulary ; all were desirous 
of being initiated into the mysteries of so elegant a science ; even such men 
as Corneille and Bossuet didmot disdain to frequent the saloons where it was 
studied ; the spirit of imitation, more active in France than in other countries, 
took possession of the proviiujes ; every village had its coterie of pre'eieuses 
aft(‘r the fashion of the caiiital, and a false taste and criticism threatened to 
infect the very sources of jmre and healthful literature. 

It i\as against tins fasblnnablc corruption that Moliere aimed his wit in the 
liltle satire of the Pr^cieuM"^ liiff iciiles, in which tin* valets of two mdilcinen 
arc represented as aping then* masters’ tone of conversation for the purpose 
of imposing on two voung ladies fresh from the provinces and great admirers 
of the new style. The absurdity of these affectations is still more strongly 
relieved by tlic contemptuous incredulity of the father and servant, who do 
not comprehend a word of them. By this process ^lolierc succeeded both in 
exposing and degrading these absurd pi. lensions, as he showed how opposite 
they were to common sense and how easily they were to he acquired by the 
most vulgar minds. The success was such as m'ighl have been anticipated on 
an appeal to jiopular feeling, where nature must always triumph over the arts 
of affectation. The piece was welcomed with entlm.siaslic applause, and the 
disciples of the Hotel Rambouillet, most of whom were present at the first 
exhibition, beheld the fine fabric which they had been so painfully construct- 
ing brought to the ground by a single blow. ‘‘And these billies,” said Menage 
to (Jliapelain, “ which you and I see so finely criticised liere^ are what we have 
lu'cn so long admiring. We must go home and burn oiir idols.” ‘‘ Courage, 
Moliere !” cried an old man from the pit; “this is genuine comedy.” Tlie 
orice of the seats was doubled from the time of the second representation. 
Nor were the cftects of tlie .satire merely transitory. It converted an epithet 
of ]»raise into one of reproach ; and wj'tnnme 2)recleiise, a style precie^ix,^ ton 
precieux, once so much admired, have ever since been used only to signify the 
most ridiculous affectation. 

There was, in truth, however, quite as much luck as merit in this success of 
Molibre, whose production exliibitsno finer raillery or better-sustained dialogue 
than are to be found in many of his subsequent pieces. It assured him, how^- 
cver, of his own strength, and disclosed to him the mode in which lie should 
best hit the popular taste. “ I have no occasion to study Plautus or Terence 
any longer,” said he : “ I must henceforth study the world.” The world, 
accordingly, was his study ; and the exquisite models of character which it 
furnished him will last as long as it shall endure. 

' How con)on r.a IIirpG to fall into tliR thenicef The bishop’s style in this passage 

error of Mippo lng that KhVlncr referred to is as unequivocal ns nsnal. See Cours de 

Montiui'-ier by this opithet of .1?*- Lltteratc.re, etc., tonic vj. p. 1C7. 
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In 1660 he brought out the excellent comedy of the Ecole lUa Maris^ find 
in the course of the same month, that of the FdcheitXj in three acts,— com- 
posed, learned, and performed within the brief space of a fortnight >. an 
expedition evincing the dexterity of the manager no less than that of the 
author. This piece was written at the request of Fouquet, supoiintendent of 
finances to Louis the Fourteenth, for the magnificent fete at Vaux, given ly 
him to that monarch, and lavishly celebrated in the memoirs of the periotL 
and with yet more ele^uce in a poetical epistle of La Fontaine to his friend 
De Maucroix. This minister had been intrusted with the principal care of tjie 
finances under Cardinal Mazarin, and had been continued in the same office 
by Louis the Fourteenth, on his own assumption of the government The 
monarch, however, alarmed at the growing dilapidations of the revenue, 
requested from the superintendent an expoe6 of its actual conditimi, which, 
on receiving, he privately communicated to Colbert, the rival and successor of 
Fouquet. The latter, whose ordinary expenditure far exceeded that of any 
other subject in the kingdom, and who, in addition to immense sums ocoasipn- 
allv lost at play and daily squandered on his debaucheries, is said to have dis- 
tributed in pensions more than four millions of livres annually, thought it 
would be an easy matter to impose on a young and inexperienced prince, who 
liad hitherto shown himself more devoted to pleasure than business and 
accordingly gave in false returns, exa^erating the expenses, and diminishing 
the actual receipts of the treasury. Tne detection of this peculation deter- 
mined Louis to take the first occasion of dismissing his powerful mhiister ; but 
his ruin was precipitated and completed by the discovery of an indiscreet 
passion for Madame de la Valliere. whose fascinating graces were then begin- 
ning to acq\iire for her that ascendency over tlie youthful monarch which nas 
since condemned her name to such unfortunate celebrity. The portrait of this 
lady, seen in the apartments of the favourite on the occasion to which we have 
adverted, so incensed Louis that he would have had him arrested on the spot 
but for the seasonable intervention of the queen-mother, who reminded him 
that Fouquet was liis host. It was for this felt at Vaux, whose palace and 
ample domains, covering^^the extent of three villages, had cost theil^ proprietor 
the sum, almost incredible for that period, of eighteen million livres, that 
Fouquet put in reouisition all the various talents of the capital, the dexterity 
of its artists, and tne invention of its finest poets. He was particularly lavish 
in his preparations for the dramatic portion of the entertainment. Le Brun 
passea for a while from his victories of Alexander to paint the theatrical 
decorations ; Torelli was employed to contrive the machinery ; Pelisson fur- 
nished the prologue, much admired in its day, and Molibre his comedy of the 
Fdcheit^, ^ 

This piece, the hint for which may have been suggested by Horace’s ninth 
satire, Jbam forte via Sacra ^ is an amusing caincature of the various horee 
that infest society, rendered the more vexatious by their intervention at the 
very moment when a young lover is hastening to the place of assignation with 
his mistress. Louis the Fourteenth/ after the performance, seeing his master 
of the hunts near him, M. Soyecotir, a personage remarkably absent, and 
inordinately devoted to the pleasures of the chase, pointed him out to Mplihre 
as an original whom he had omitted to bring i^n nis canvas. The poei tbok 
the hint, and the following day producea m ex<inllent scene, where this 
Nimrod is made to go through the technm oi his in which he had 
himself, with great complaisance, instructed the mis^evous saijrist, who 
had drawn him into « conversatioli for that very purpose on the preceding 
evening. 
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This pl^ was origin of the comidie-hallet, afterwards so popufeir in 
France. The residence at Vaiix brought MoHbre more intimately in contact 
with the king and the court than he had before been; and from this time 
may be dated the particular encouragement which he ever after received from 
this prince, and which eventifany enabled him to . triumph over the malice 
of his enemies. A few days after this magnificent entertainment, Pouquet 
was thrown into prison, where he was suffered to languish the remainder of 
his days, ** which/’ says the historian from whom we have gathered these 
details, he terminated in sentimeMs of the most eimere piety ; ” ® a termina- 
tion by no means uncommon in France with that class of persons, of either 
sex^ respectively, who have had the misfortune to survive their fortune or 
their beauty. 

In February, 1062, Molibre formed a matrimonial connection with Made- 
moiselle Bejart, a young comedian of his company, who had been educated 
under his own. eye, and whose wit and captivating graces had eflectually 
ensnared the poet’s heart, but for which he was destined to perform doleful 
penance the remainder of his life. The disparity of their ages— for the lady 
was hardly seven teen— might have afforded in itself a sufficient objection ; ancl 
he had no reason to flatter himself that she would remain uninfected by the 
pernicious exanmie of the society in which she had been educated, and of 
which ho himself was not altogether an immaculate member. In his excellent 
comedy of the Ecole dee Femmes^ brought forward the same year, the story 
turns upon the absurdity of an old mairs educating a young woman for the 
purpose, at some future time, of marrying her, whicli wise plan is defeated by 
the unseasonable apparition of a young lover, who in five minutes undoes 
what it Iiad cost the veteran so many years to contrive. The pertinency of 
this moraf to the poet’s own situatioi' shows how much easier it is to talk 
wisely than to act so. 

This comedy, popular as it was on its representation, brought upon the 
head of its author a tempest of parody, satire, and even slander, from those 
of his own craft who were jealous of his unprec^ehted success, and from those 
\\\/exBisy petiU-maitres who still smarted with the stripes inflicted on them in 
some of his previous performances. One of this latter class, incensed at the 
applause bestowed upon the piece on the night of its first representation, 
inoignantly exclaimed, Bis donc^ parterre! ris done! “Laugh then, pit, if 
you will ! ” and immediately quitted the theatre. 

Molibre was not slow in avenging himself of these interested criticisms, by 
means of a little piece entitled La Critique de V Ecole des Femmes, in which 
he brings forward the various objections made to his comedy ana ridicules 
them with unsparing severity. These objections appear to have been chiefly 
of a verbal nature. A few such familiar phrases as tarts il la erhne^ enfuns 
par Voreille^ etc., gave particular offence to the purists of that day, and, in 
the prudish spirit of French criticism, have since been condemned by Voltaire 
and La Harpe as imworthy of comedy. One of the personages introduced 
into the Crilifpie if^ a marquis, who, when repeatedly interrogated as to the 
nature of his ohiection to the comedy, has no other answer to make than by his 
etern^ tarte d ca cr^me. The Due de Feuillade, a coxcomb of little brains but 
great pretension, waa the person generally supposed to be here intended. The 
p^r, unequal to an micounter of wits with his antagonist, resorted to a coarser 
remedy, meeting Molibre one day in the grilery at Versailles, he advanced 
as if to embrace him,— a civility which the great lords of tliat day occasionally 
condescended to bestow upon their inferiors. As the unsuspecting poet in- 

'V 

• Uistolre de la Vie, etc., de La Fontidoe, par Valckenacr. raris, 1824. 
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dined hiinsdf to rocoivo tlie salute, the duke, sciziiif? liis head between his 
hands, rubbed it briskly against the buttons of his coat, reneating,«at tlie same 
time, “ Tarte a la ertme, Monsiem', tarte d la crPmfP The king, on receiving 
intelligence of this affront, was highly imlignant, and rcpriniancled the duke 
with meat as]^rity. lie at the same time eneouragecl .Alolibre to defend 
Iiiuj-self with Ins own weapons ; a jn-ivilege of which he speedily availed him- 
.seJf, in a caustic little satire in one act, entitled Inqyromjitit ile Versailles. 
“ The manpiis,” he says in this piece, is nowadays the droll [le ^daisaut) 
of the comedy; and as our ancestors always introduced a jesha’ to furnisli 
mirth for the audience, so we must have recourse to some riuiculous inarcpiis 
to divert them.” 

It is obvious that Molieve could never have maintained thi^ indcj)endcnt 
attitude if lie had not been protected by the royal favour. Indeou, Louis 
was constant in givijig him this protection ; and wlicn, soon after tins 
period, the character of IMoliere was blackened liy the vilest ipiputations, the 
monarch testified liis conviction of his innocence liy publicly standing god- 
fathei to his cliild,--a triliiite of respect equally honouralile to the prince and 
the poet. The king, moreover, granted him a pension of a thousand liyres 
annually, and to his company, which henceforth took the title of “ comedians 
of the king,’’ a i>ensioii of seven thousand. Our author received his pension 
as one of a long list of men of letters who ev]>enenced a similar bounty from 
the royal hand. The curious estimate exhibited in this document of the 
relative mciits of these liteiarv stipend iarie.s allords a striking evidence that 
the decrees of contemporaries are not iinfrequontly to be reversed by posterity, 
'riie obsolete Chapelam is there recorded “as the greatest French poet who 
lias ever existed;” in consideration of which, his stipend amounted to llirec 
thousand livvc.>, while Boil<*au’s name, for which his satires had already secured 
an imperishable existence, is not even noticed ! It should he added, however, 
on the authority of Boileau, that (/liapelam himself had tlic principal hand in 
furnishing this apocryphal scale of merit to the niiinstor. 

Ill the month of September, 1665, Moliere prodnceil his Amour Medici 
a comedie-hallet^ in tliree acts, which from the time of its conception to tliat 
of its performance consumed only five days, ddiis piece, although displaying 
no more than his usual talent for caustic raillery, is remarkable as affording 
llio earliest demonstration of those direct hostilities upon the medical faculty 
wliich ho maintained at intervals during the rest of his life, and which he may 
be truly said to have died in maintaining. In this he followed the example of 
Montaigne, wlio, in particular, ilevotes one of the longest chapters in his w'ork 
to a tiiade against the profession, wliich ho enforces by all the ingenuity of 
his w'it and his usual wealth of illustration. In this, also, Moliere w'as siihso- 
qucntly imitated hy Le Sage, as every reader of Uil Bias will readily call to 
mind. Both Montaigne and Le Sage, however, like most other libellers of the 
liealmg art, were glad to have recourse to it in the liour of need. Not so with 
Moliere. Ilis satire seems to liavc been without affectation. Though an 
habitual valetudinarian, he relied almost wholly on the temperance of liis 
diet for the re-establishment of his health. “ Wnat use do you make of your 
physician 1 ” said the king to him one day. “We chat togetner, sire,” said the 
poet : “ he gives me his prescriptions ; 1 never follow them, and so 1 get well.” 

An ample apology for^his infidelity may be found in the state of the pro- 
foision at that day, whose members affected to disguise a profound ignorance 
of the true principles of science under a pompous exterior, which, liowever it 
might imrmse upon the vulgar, could only bring them into deserved discredit 
with the better portion of the community. The physicians of that time are 
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described as parading the streets of Paris on nudes, dressed in a long robe and 
bands, holding their conversation in bad Latin, or, if they condescended to 
employ the vernacular, mixing it up with such a jargon (»f scholastic phrase 
anfl scientific technics as to render it perfectly unintelligible to vulgar ears. 
The following lines, cited by M. Taschereau, and written in good earnest at 
the time, seem to hit off most of these peculiarities : 

‘ AfTocter iin air pedantoaque, 

Crachcr dii (irec ot du Latin, 

Lorigtif* perruque, liabit groteaqiio, 
iJe la fourrure ct du aatln. 

Tout cola reuni fait presqiio 
Co qu'on appelle uu medociu.” * 

In addition to these absurdities, the physicians of that period exposed 
themselves to still farther derision by the contrariety of their opinions and 
the animosity with which tlfcy maintained them. Tne famous consultation 
in the case of Cardinal Mazarin was well known in its day,— one of his four 
medical attendants alHrming the seat of his disorder to be tlie liver, another 
the lungs, a third the spleen, and a fourth the mesentery. Moliere’s raillery, 
theriifore, against empirics, in a profession whez-e mistakes are so easily made, 
so dilhcult to be detected, and tlic only one in which they arc irremediable, 
stands abundantly excused frdm the censures which have been heaped upon 
it. Its effects wore visible in the reform which in his own time it effectea'in 
their manners, if in nothing farther. They assumed the dress of men of the 
world, and gradually adopted tlie popular forms of communication ; an 
essential step to imnrovernent, since notning cloaks ignorance and empiricism 
more effectually witii the vulgar than an aliected use of learned i)hrase and a 
technical vocabulary. 

Wo are now arrived at that period of Moliere’s career when he composed 
iiis Misanthrope^ a play which some critics have esteemed his masterpiece, and 
ubich all concur in admiring as one of the noblest productions of the modern 
drama. Its literary execution, too, of paramount importance in the eye of a 
bh-eiich critic, is more nicely elaborated than in any other of the pieces o 
Moliere, if wc except the Tartnffe^ and its didactic dialogue ihsplays a maturity 
of thought cipial to what is found in the best satires of Boiloau. It is the 
very didactic tone of this comedy, indeed, which, combined with its want of 
(‘ager, animating interest, made it less popular on its representation than some 
of bis inferior pieces. A circumstance which occurred on the fust night of its 
performance may be wortli noticing. In the second scene of the first act, a 
man of fashion, it is well known, is represented as soliciting the candid opinion 
of Alceste on a sonnet of his own in^ting, though he dies into a passion with 
him, five minutes after, for pronouncing an unfavourable judgment. This 
sonnet was so artfully constructed by Moliere, "with those dazzling epigram- 
matic points most captivating to common ears, that the gratified audience 
"were loud in their approbation of what they supposed intended in good faith 
by the author. How great was their mortification, then, when they hear<l 
Alceste condemn the Avliole as puerile, and fairly expose the false principles 
on which it Iiad been constructed ! Such a rebuke must have carried more 
weight with it than a volume of set dissertation on the principles of taste. 

Rousseau has bitterly inveighed against Moliere for exposing to ridicule the 
hero of his Misanthrope, a high-minded and estimable character. It was told 
to the Due de Montausicr, well known for his austere virtue, that he was 

* A gait and air somowhat pedantic, Sotnetimes of fur, aometimea of aatin, 

And scarce to s|)jt luit Lreck or Latin, Form tUe receipt by which ’tis showed 

A long peruke and luiblt antic, How to make doctors ii Ui moic. 
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intended as the original of the character. Much offended, he attended a 
representation of the piece, hut, on returning, declared that ‘^he dared hardly 
flatter liimself the poet had intended him so. great an honour.” This fact, as 
has been well intimated by La Harpe, furnishes' the best reply to Rousseau’s 
invective. 

The relations in which Molierc stood with his wife at the time of the 
ap])earance of this comedy gave to the exhibition a painful interest. The 
levity and extravagance of this lady had for some time transcended even those 
libeial limits which were conceded at that day by the complaisance of a French 
husband, and they deeply affected the haiminess of the poet. As he one day 
communicated the subject to his friend Chapelle, the fatter strongly urged 
him to confine her person,— a remedy much in vogue then for rjefract^ry wives, 
and one, certainly, if not more emcacious, at least more jrallant than the 
moderate flagellation” authorized by the English law. He remonstrated 
on the folly of being longer the dupe of her artifices. “AIas(” said the 
unfortunate poet to him, ‘‘you have never loved 1” A separation, however, 
was at length agreed upon, and it was arranged that, while both parties 
occupied tlfe same house, they should never meet except at the theatre. The 
respective parts which they peHormed in this piece corresponded precisely 
witn their respective situations : that of Ct^limhie^ a fascinating, capricious 
coquette, insensible to every remonstrance of her lover, and selfishly bent on 
the gratification of her own appetites ; and that of A Iceste^ perfectly sensible 
of the duplicity of his mistress, whom he vainly hopes to reform^ and no less 
so of the unworthiness of his own passion, from wmch he as vaiply hopes to 
extricate himself. The coincidences are too exact to be considered wholly 
accidental. 

If ]\lolibre in liis preceding pieces had hit the follies and fashionable 
absurdities of the age, in tlie TnHujfe he flew at still higher game, the most 
odious of all vices, religious hypocrisy. The result showed that his .shafts 
were not shot in tlie dark. The first three acts of the TartuHe^ the only ones 
then written, made their appearance at the memorable known uiwfer the 
name of “The Pleasures of the Enchanted Isle,” given by Louis the Fourteenth 
at Versailles in 166^ and of whidi the inquisitive reader may find a circum- 
.stantial narrative in the twenty-fifth chapter of Voltaire’.s histpry of that 
monarch. The only circumstance whicJi can give them a permanent value 
with posterity is their having been the occasion of the earhest exhibition of 
this inimitable comedy. I^ouis the Fourteenth, who, notwithstanding the 
defects of liis education, seems to liave had a discriminating perception of 
literary beauty, was fully sensible of the^merits of this production. The Tar- 
tuffeSf however, who were present at the exhibition, deeply stung by the 
sarcasms of the poet, like the foul birds of night who.se recesses have been 
suddenly invaded by a glare of light, raised a fearful cry a^nst until 
Louis even^ whose solicitude for the inteiests of the Church was tt#wise im- 
paired by his own personal dercUctionei, complied with their importunities for 
imposing a prohibition on the public performance of the play» 

It was, however, privately acted in the presence of MoniUjBur, andafterwiu^ 
of the great Oond£ Copies of it were greedily circulat!^ in the eodetias of 
Paris ; and, although their unanimous suffrage wa#an inadefiuate compen- 
sation to the author for the pvivatious lie incurred, ii.waa Buflicieut tp <|uickeii 
the activity of the false zealots, who, under tlie mask of piety, assailed him 
with the grossest libels.. One of tliem even ventured so far as to call upon the 
king to make a public example of him with fire and fagot ; another declared 
that it would be -yi offence to the Deity to allow Molibre, after such an enor- 
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mity, to participate in the sacraments, to be admitted to confession, or even 
to enter the precincts of a chnrch. considering the anathemas which it had 
fulminated against the authors ot indecent and sacnlegioas spectacles!” 


a piece entitled 'Scaranu>uche Hermits^ a piece aboundinff in passt^s the 
most indelicate and profane. “ What is the reason,” said he, on retiring, to 
the Prince of Cond4, “that the persons so sensibly scandalized at MoKere’s 
comedy take no umbrage at this?” “Because,*? said the prince, latter 
only attacks religion, while the former attacks themselves p* an answer which 
may lemind one of a remark of Bayle in reference to the Decameron, which, 
having been placed on the Index on account of its immorality, was, howewer, 
allowed to be published in an edition which converted the names of the eccle* 
siastics into those of laymen ; “a concession,” says the philosopher, “which 
shows the priests to have been much more solicitous for the interests of their 
own order than for those of heaven.” 


Louis^ at length convinced of the interested motives of the enemies of the 
Tar tup e. yielded to the importunities of the public and removed his prohibi- 
tion of its performance. It accordingly was represented, for the first time in 
public, in August, 1667, before ait overflowing house, extended to its full com- 
plement of five acts, but with alterations of the names of the piece, the 
principal personages in it, and some of its most obnoxious passages. It was 
entitle five Impostor, and its hero was styled Pamdfe. On the second 
evening of the performance, however, an interdict arrived from the president 
of the rarliament against the repetition of the performance, and, as the king 
had left Paris in order to join his army in Flamers, no immediate redress was 
to be obtained. It was not until two y<=ars later, 1669, that the Tartuffe, in 
its present shape, was finally allowed to A)roceed unmolested in its representa- 
tions. It is scarcely necessary to add that these were attended with the most 
brilliant success Which its author could have anticipated, and to which the 
intrinsic merits of the piece, and the unmerited persecutions he had 
undergone, so well entitled him. Forty-four successive representations were 
scarcely sufficfetit to satisfy the eager curiosity of the public ; and his grateful 
company forced upon Moliere a double share of the profits during eveiy 
repetition of its performance for the remainder of his life. Posterity has 
confirmed the decision of his contemporaries, and it still remains the most 
admired comedy of the f'rench theatre, and will always remain so^ says a 
native critic, “as long as taste and hypocrites shall endure in France.” 

We have been thus particular in our history of these transactions, as it 
affords one of the most interesting examples on record of undeserved persecu- 
tion with which envy and party spirit have assailed a man of letters. No one 
of Mnlibre’s compositions is determined by a more direct moral aim ; nowhere 
has he stripped the mask from vice with a more intrepid hand ; nowhere has 
he anifnajbea his discourses with a more sound aiid practical piety. It should 
be add0d, in jiistic4 to the French clergy of that period, that the most eminent 
prelates at the court acknowledged the merits of this comedy, and were 
strongly in favour of its representation. 

It IS generitlly known that the amusing scene in the first act, where Di^rine 
enlarges so eloquently on the good cheer which Tartuff^e bad made in the 
absence of his host, was suggested to Molihre some yeai’s previous in Lorraine, 
bva circmfistance which took place at the table of Louis the Fourteenth, 
wliom Molibreshad accompanied in his capacity of wilet de chambre. Pere- 
fixe, bishop of Rhodez, entering while the king was at his evening meal, during 
Lent, was invited by him to follow his example; but the bishop declined, on 
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the ground that he accustomed to eat only once during the days of vigil 
and fast. The king, observing one of his attendants to smile, inquired of him 
the reason as soon as the prelate had withdrawn. The latter informed his 
master that he need be unaev no apprehensions for the health of the gooil 
bishoi), as he himself had assisted at his dinner on that da 3 ^ and then re- 
counted to iiim the various dishes which had been served up. Tlie king, who 
listened with becoming gravity to the narration, uttered an exclamation of 
“ Poor man ! ” at the specitication of each new item, varying the tone of his 
exclamation in such a manner as to give it a higlily coinic ettect. The humour 
was not lost upon our poet, who has transported the same ejaculations, with 
much greater cttect, into the above-mentioned scene of liis play. The king, 
who did not at first recognize the source whence he had derived it. on 
being informed of it, was much jileascd, if we may believe M. Taschorean, 
in finding liimself even thus accidentally associated with the work of a man of 
genius. ‘ * 

In 1668, Moliere brought fonvard his Avare^ and in tlie following yeai' his 
amusing comedy of i\\Q Eonnjeoi^ Gentilhomme^ in which the folly of unequal 
alliances is successfully ridiculed and exjiosed. Tliis play was first represented 
in the presence of the court at Chambord. The king maintained during its 
iJoHormance an inscrutable physiognomy, wliich made it doubtful wliat might 
be his real sentiments respecting it. The .same deportment w'as maintained 
by him during the evening towards the author, who was in attendance in Jiis 
capacity of valet de chamhre. The ((uick-eyed com tiers, the counts and 
marcpiises, who had so often smarted under the lash of the poet, construing 
this into an expression of royal disapprobation, were loud in their condemna- 
tion of him, and a certain duke boldly atlirmed ‘Hhat he was fast sinking into 
Ills second childhood, and that, unless some better writer soon appeared, Premdi 
comedy would degenerate into mere Italian farce.*' The unfortunate jioet, 
unable to catch a single ray of consolation, was greatly depressed during the 
interval of five days which preceded the second representation of Ids piece ; 
on retuuiiiig from which, the monarch assured him that “ none of his pioduc- 
tioiis had afforded him greater entertainment, and that, if he had d(dayed 
expre.ssing his oiiinion on the preceding night, it was from the apjueheiisioii 
that hi.s judgment might have been inlliionced by the excellence of tlie acting.” 
Whatever we may think of this exhibition of royal fa])rice, we must adiniie 
the supnlenc.ss of the courtiers, one and all of wliom .straightway expres.sed 
their full conviction of the merits of the comedy, ami the cluko above men- 
tioned added, in particular, that “ there. was a comica in all that Molibre 
ever w»*ote, to which the ancients could furnish no parallel ! ” What ex- 
quisite studies for his pencil must Moliere not have found in this precious 
as.sembly ! 

We have already remarked that the profession of a comedian was but lightly 
esteemed in France at this period. Moliere experienced the inconveniences 
resulting from this circumstance even after his splendid literary career had 
given him undoubted claims to con.sideration. Most of our readers, no doubt, 
arc acquainted with the anecdote of Belloc, an agreeable poet of the court, 
whoj on hearing one of the servants in tlie royal hou.schola refuse to aid the 
author of the Tartxiffe in making the king'.s bed, courteously requested “ the 
poet to accept his services for that nurpose.” Madame Campan's anecdote of 
a similar courtesy on fhe part of Louis the Fo’U’t(^nth is also well know^n, 
who, when several of these functionaries refused to sit at table with the 
ronuMlian, kindly invited him to .sit down with him, and, calling in some of his 
j»rincipal courtiers, remarked that *• lie had requested the pleasure of ,'Moli( le’s 
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company at liis own table, as it was not thought quite good enough for his 
oHicers/ This rebuke had the desired effect. Ilowever liumiliating the re- 
flection may be that genius sliould have, at any time, stood in need of such 
patronage, 'it is highly honourable to the monarch who could raise himself so 
far above the prejudices of his age as to confer it. 

It was the same unworthy prejudice that liadso long excluded Molibrc from 
that great object and recompense of a French scholar’s ambition, a seat in the 
Academy ; a body affecting to maintain a jealous watch over the national 
language and literature, which the author of tlie Misanthrope and the Tartuiffey 
perhaps more than any other individual of his age, had contributed to purify 
and advance. Sensible of this merit, they at length offered him a place in 
their assembly, ])rovided he would renounce his profession of a player and con- 
fine himself in future to his literary labours. But the poet replied'to liis friend 
Boileau, the bearer of this communication, that “ too many individuals of his 
company depended on Jus theatrical labours for support to allow him for a 
moment to thinlc of it ; ” a reply of infinitely more service to his memory than 
all the academic honours that could have been heajiefl upon him. This illus- 
trious body, howevcM’, a century after his decease, paid him the barren compli- 
ment (the only one then in their jinwcr) of decreeing to him an and of 
admitting his bust within tiicir walls, A\itb tliis inscription upon it : 

“ Notliing is wanting to liis glory : he was wauling to ours." 

The catalogue of Academicians contemporary with Moliere, most of whom 
now rest in s\\eet oblivion, or, with (\»tin and Cliapelain, live only in the 
satires of lloileau, shows that it is as little in the power of academies to confer 
immortality on a writer as to deprive him of it. 

We have not time to notice the exce^ comedy of the Femmes Savant es. 
and some inferior jiiet es, written by our author at a later jieriod of his life, and 
must hasten to the closing scene. He had been long affected by a pulmonary 
complaint, and it was only by severe temperance, as we have before stated, 
that be was enabled to jneserve even a moderate degree of health. At the 
(onimencement of the year 1()73 his malady sensibly increased. At tliis very 
season be composed his MaUxde Imaijinarrey — the most whimsical, and per- 
haps the most amusing, of the compositions in which he has indulged his 
raillery against tlie facility. On the seventeenth of February, being the day 
ap[)ointe(rfor its fourth n ‘presentation, liis friends uoidd have di.ssuaded him 
from appearing, in consequence of bis incretising indisposition ; but be per- 
sisted in bis design, alleging “that more than fifty poor individuals depended 
for their daily bread on its performance.” His life fell a sacrifice to his 
lienevolence. The exertions wliicli he was compelled to make in playing the 
principal part oi Ar<jav aggravated his distemper, and as he was repeating 
the wordjf//-o in the concluding ceremony he fell into a ronvulsion, ^\hich he 
vainly endeavoured to disguise from the spectators under a forced smile. He 
was immediately carried to his house in the Rue do Richelieu, now No. 34. 
A violent fit of coughing, on his arrival, occasioned the miiturc of a blood- 
vessel ; and, seeing bis end approaching, he sent for two ecclesiastics of the 
parish of 8t. Eustace, to which he belonged, to administer to him the last 
offices of religion. But these worthy persons refused tlicir assistance ; and 
before a third, who had been sent for, could arrive, Moliere, suffocated with 
the effusion of blood, had expired in the arms of his family. 

Harlay de ^Cliampvalon, at that time Archbishop of Paris, refused the rites 
of sepulture to tlie deceased poet because he was a comedian and had had the 
misfortune to die without receiving the sacraments. I’his prelate is con- 
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spicuous, even in the chronicles of that period, for his bold and infamous 
debaucheries. It is of him that Madame de S4vicne observes, in one of her 
letters, “ There are two little inconveniences which make it difficult for any 
one to undertake his funeral oration,-“his life and his death.” Father Gail- 
laird, who at length consented to undertake it, did so on the condition that 
he should not be required to say anything of the character of the deceased 
The remonstrance of Louis the Fourteenth having induced this person to re- 
move his interdict, he privately instructed the curate of St. FiUstace not to 
allow the usual service for the dead to be recited at the interment. On the 
day appointed for this ceremon;V) a number of the rabble assembled before 
the deceased poet’s door, determined to oppose it. “ They knew only,” says 
Voltaire. " that Moliero was a comedian, out did not know that he was a 
philosopner and a great man.” They had, more probably, been collected 
together by the Tartuftes, his unforgiving enemies. The widow of the poet 
appeased these wretches by throwing money to them from the windows. In 
the evening, the body, escorted by a procession of about a hundred individuals, 
the friends and intimate acquaintances of the deceased poet, each of them 
bearing a damheau in his hand, was quietly deposited in the cemetery of St. 
Josepli, without tne ordinary chant, or service of any kind. It was not thus 
that Paris followed to the tomb the remains of her late distinguished comedian, 
Talma. Yet Talma was only a comedian, while JMolifere, in addition to this, 
had the merit of being the most eminent comic writer whom France had ever 
produced. The different degree of popular civilization which this dittereuce of 
conduct indicates may afford a subject of contemplation by no means un- 
pleasing to the philanthropist. 

in the year 1792, during that memorable peiiod in France when an affecta- 
tion of reverence for their illustrious dead was strangely mingled with the 
persecution of the living, the Parisians resolved to exhume the remains of La 
Fontaine and Moliere, in order to transport them to a more honourable place 
of interment. Of the relics thus obtained, it is certain that no portion be- 
longed to La Fontaine, and it is extremely probable that none did to Molibre. 
Whosesoever they may have been, they did not receive the honours for whicli 
their repose had been disturbed. With the usual fickleness of the period, they 
were shamefully transferred from one place to another, or abandon'^d to 
neglect, for seven years, when the patnotic conservator of the M(mum€n$ 
Fran^ais succeeded in obtaining them for his collection at the Petits Attgus- 
tins. On the suppression of this institution in 1817, the supposed ashes of 
the tw^o poets were, for the last time, transported to the spacious cemetery of 
Pbre de la Chaise, where the tomb of the author of. the Tartuffe is designated 
by an inscription in Latin, which, as if to complete the scandal of the proceed- 
ings, is grossly nii^ taken in the only fact which it pretends to record, namely, 
the age of the poet at the time of his decease. 

Mdiere died soon after entering upon his fifty-second year. He is repre- 
sented to liave l)een somewhat above tlie middle stature, and wcU proportioned ; 
his features large, his complexion dark, and hi^ black, bushy eyebrows so 
flexible as to admit of his giving an infinitely comic expression to his physiog- 
nomy. He was the best actor of his own generation, and, by his couns^, 
formed the celebrated Baron, the best of the succeeding. He played all the 
range of his own cliaracters, from Alceste to Sgemamte, though ne seems to 
have been peculiarly fitted for broad comedy. He composed with rapidity, 
foi uhich Boileau has happily complimented him ; 

“ Rar^ et sublitnit esprit, dopt la fertile vela 
Ignore en ecrivnnt le travail et la peine 
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unlike in this to Boileau himself, and to Racing the former of ^vhom taught 
the latter, if we may credit his son, the art of rhyming with difficulty.” Of 
course^ the yerses m Molihre have neither the correctness nor the high finish 
of those of his two illustrious rivals. . 

He produced all Ms pieces, amounting to thirty, in theslibrt space of fifteen 
years. Ho was in the habit of reading these to an old female domestic by the 
name of La For^t, on whose unsophisticated judgment he greatly relied. On 
one occasion, when he attempted to impose upon her the production of a 
brother author, she plainly tola him that he had never written it. Sir Walter 
Scott may have had this liabit of Molibre’s in his mind when he introduced a 
similar expedient into his ‘%^hronicles of the Canongate.” For the same 
reason, our poet used to request the comedians to bring their children with 
them when he recited a new play. The peculiat advantage of this humble 
ciiticism in dramatic compositions is obvious. Alfieri himself, as he informs 
us, did not disdain to resort*to it. 

Molibre’s income was very ample, probably not less than twenty-five or 
thirty thousand franci^— an immense sum for that day ; yet he left out little 
property. The expensive habits of his wife and his own liberality may account 
for it. One example of this is worth recording, as having been singularly 
opportune and well directed.* When Racine came up to Pans as a young ad- 
ventui*er, he presented to Molibre a copy of his first cnido tragedy, long since 
buried in obfivion. The latter discerned in it, amid all its imperfections, the 
latent spark of dramatic genius, and he encouraged its author by the present 
of a hundred louis. This was doing better for nim than Corneille did, who 
advised the future author of Phhlre to abandon the tragic walk and to devote 
himself altogether to comedy. Racine recompensed this benefaction of his 
friend, at a later period of his life, by latrelling with him. 

Moliere was natunilly of a reserve and taciturn temper, insomuch that his 
friend Boileau used to call him the Contemplateur, Strangers who had ex- 

E ected to recognize in his convei-sation the sallies of wit whidi distinguished 
is dramas went aw^ay disappointed. The same tiling is related of La Fon- 
taine. The trtith is, that Molibre went into society as a spectator, noras an 
actor ; he found there the studies for the characters which he was to transport 
upon the stage, and he occupied himself with observing them. The dreamer 
La Fontaine lived, too, in a world of his own creation. His friend Madame 
do la SabUbro paid to him this untranslatable compliment : ^*En.y^nte, mon 
cher La Fontaine, vous seriez bien b4te, si voUs ii’aviez pafi taut d’esprit,” 
These unseasonable reveries brought him, it may be imagined, into many 
whinAical adventures. The great Corneille, too, was distinguished by the 
same apathy. A gcntleman-dined at the same table with him for six months 
without suspecting the author of the *‘Cid.’’ 

The Hteraiy reputation of Molibre, and his amiable personal endowments, 
naturally ledliim into an intimacy with the most eminent wits of the golden 
age in which he lived, but especially with Boileau, La Fontaine, and Racine ; 
and the confid^tial intercourse of these great* minds, and their frequent 
reunimsiQt the purposes of social pleasure, bring to mind the similar associa- 
tions at the Mermaid's, WilFs Coffee-house, and Button’s, which form so 
pleasing a picture in the annals of English litmture. It was common on 
these occasions to have a volume of the unfortunate Ohanelain's epic, then in 
popular repute, lie open upon the table, and if one of the party fell into 
a grammatical blunder, to impose, upon him the reading of some fifteen or 
twenty verses of it: “a ivhole page, " says Louis Racine, “was sentence 
of death” La Eontaine, in his Psyche, has painted his reminiscences of these 
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happy n^eetin^'s in the colon ring of fojui regret; where, “freely discussing 
•such topics of general literature or personal gossip as might arise, they touched 
lightly upon all, like bees passing on from flower to flower, criticising the 
w'orks of others without envy, and of one another, when any one chanced to 
fall into the malady of the age, with frankness.” Alas that so rare a union of 
minds, destined to live together through all ages, should have been dissolved 
by the petty jealousies incident to common men ! 

In these assemblies frecpient mention is made of Chapelle, the most intimate 
friend of Moliere, whose agreeable verses are read with pleasure in our day, 
and whose cordial manners and sprightly conversation made him the delight 
of his own. His mercurial spirits, however, led him into too free an indulgence 
of convivial pleasures, and brought upon him the repeated though unavailing 
remonstrances of his friends. On one of these occasions, as Boileau was 
urging upon him the impropriety of this indulgence, and its inevitable conse- 
(piencps, Chapelle. who received the admonition with great contrition, hivited 
his Mentor to witndiaw from the public street in which they uere then walk- 
ing into a neighbouring house, where they could talk over the matter with less 
interruption. Here wine w’as called for, and, in the w'armth of discussion, a 
second bottle being soon followed by a third, both parties at length found 
themselves in a condition wdiicli made it advisable to adjourn the lecture to a 
more fitting occasion. 

^Molibre enjoyed also the closest intimacy with the great Condo, the most 
distinguished dnuuiient of the court of Louis the Fourteen tli ; to such an 
e.xtent, indeed, that the latter directed that the poet sliould never be lefuse.d 
admission to him, at whatever hour he might cnoose to pay his visit. His 
regard for his friend was testified by his remark, rather more candid than 
eom teous, to an abhe of ins acipmintance, wlio had brought him aii epitaph of 
his own writing upon the deceased poet. “Would to Heaven,” said the 
prince, “ that he were in a condition to bring me yours ! ” 

We have already Avaudered beyond the limits whicli we liad assigned to 
ourselves for an abstract of Molibres literary labours and of the most interest- 
ing anecdotes in ins biography. Without entering, therefore, into a criticism 
on his Avritings, of Avhich the public stand in no need, we shall dismiss the 
sufiject Avith a few brief reflections on their probable influence, and on the 
design of the author in producing them. 

The most distinguished French critics, Avith the overweening pfirtiality in 
favour of their own nation, so natural and so universal, placing Moliere by 
common consent at the head of tlieir oAvn comic writers, have also claimed for 
him a pre-eminence over those of every other age and country. A. W. Sclflegel, 
a very competent judge in these matters, has degraded him, on the other 
hand, from the 'valks of high comedy to the Avriter of “ bufloon farces, for 
Avhich his genius and inclination seem to have essentially fitted him adding, 
moreover, that “his characters are not drawn Lorn nature, but from the fleet- 
ing and superficial founs of fashionable life.” This is a hard sentence, accom- 
modated to the more forcilile illustration of the peculiar theory Avhich the 
(ieriuan writer has avoAved throughout his Avork, and AAdiich, IiOAA^ever reason- 
able in its first principles, has led him into as exaggerated ah admiration of 
the romantic models aaIucIi he prefers, as disparagement of the classical school 
Avltich he detests. It isn, .sentence, moreover, iipc* Avhich some eminent critics 
in liis own country, Avho support his theory in the main, have taken the liberty 
to (lemur. 

That a large proportion of Molibre’s pieces are conceived in a vein of broad, 
homely merriment, rather than in that of elevated comefly, abounding in forced 
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situation^!, hioh caiicatuie, and practiail jokes ; in the knavish, intriguing 
valets of Plautus and Terence ; in a coiupouiul of that good nature and irrita- 
bility, shrewdness and credulity, which make up the dupes of Aristophanes, is 
very true ; but that a writer distinguished by his deep reflection, his pure 
taste, and nice observation of character should have preferred this to the higher 
walks of his art, is absolutely incredible. He has furnished the best justifica- 
tion of himself in an apology which a contemporary biographer reports him to 
have made to some one who censured him on this very ground : If I wrote 
simply for fame,” said ho, “ I should manage very diflcrentlv ; but I Avrite for 
the support of my company. I must not address myself, therefore, to a few 
people of education, but to the mob. And this latter class of gentry take very 
little interest in a continued elevation of style and sentiment.” With all these 
imperfections and lively absurdities, however, there is scarcely one of Molibre’s 
minor pieces which does not present us with traits of character that come home 
to every heart, and felicities of expression that, from their truth, have come 
to be proverbial. 

With regard to the objection that his characters are not so much draAvn 
from nature as from the local manners of the age, if it be meant that they are 
not acted upon by those deep passions Avhich engross tlie wbr»le soul, and 
Avhich, from this intensity, liave more of a tragic than a comic import in them, 
but are rather drawn from the foibles and follies of ordinary life, it is true ; 
but then these last arc likely to be quite as permanent, and, among dvilizefl 
nalimis, quite as universal, as the former. And who has exposed them with 
greater fi’cc lom or ivith a more i>otent ridicule than jMolibre ? Love, under all 
its thousand circumstances, its (inarrels and reconciliations ; vanity, humbly 
suing for admiration under the guise of modesty ; whimsical contradictions of 
profession and liabitnal practice ; the ii-dustry ivith Avhich the lower classes 
ape, not the virtues, but the follies oi their suj)eriors ; the affectation of 
fashion, taste, .science, or anything but A*fhat the pai ty actually possesses ; tlio 
enprit de corpSy which leads us to feel an exalted rosjiect for our o\mi 
profession and a sovereign cofitempt for every other ; the friendly adviser, 
Avlio has an eye to his own interest ; tlie author, ivho seeks your candiil 
opinion, and quarrels with you when you have given it ; the fair friend, ivho 
kindly sacrifices your reputation for a jest ; the hypocrite under every asjiect, 
Avho deceives the world or himself, — these form the various and motley pano- 
rama of character which Molibre has transfeired to his canvas, and which, 
though mostly drawn from cultivated life, must endure as long as society shall 
hold together. 

Indeed, Molibre seems to have possessed all the essential requisites for 
excelling in genteel comedy ; a pure t^ste, an acute perception of the ridiculous, 
the tone of elegant dialogue, and a Avit brilliant and untiring as Congreve's, 
hut Avhich, instead of Avasting itself, like his, in idle flashes of merriment, is 
uniformly directed Avith a moral or pliilosophical aim. This obvious didactic 
purpose, in truth, has been censured as inconsistent Avith the spirit of the 
drama, and as belonging rather to satire; but it secured to him an influence 
over tlie literature and the opinions of his oAvn generation Avliich has been 
possessed by no other comic Avriter of the moderns. 

He was the first to recall hi.s countrymen from the vapid hyperbole and 
puerile conceits of the ancient farces, and to instruct them in the maxim 
Avhich Boileau has since condensed into a memorable verse, that “ nothing is 
beautifnl but Avhat is natural.” We have already spoken of the reformation 
Avhich one of Ids early pieces effected in the admirers of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet and its absurdities ; and Avlien this confederacy aftei Avards rallied 
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under an affectation of science, ns it had before done of letters, he again broke 
it with his admirable satire of the FeniimB Savantes, We dtf not recollect 
any similar revolution effected by a single effort of genius, unless it be that 
brought about by the Paviad and Mmiad, But Mr. Gifford, in the Della-Crus- 
can school, but broke a butterfly upon the wbeeV^ in comparison with those 
enemiesj formidable by rank and talent, whom Ulolibre assailed. >We have 
noticed m its proper place the influence which his writings liad in compelling 
the medical faculty of his day to lay aside the affected deportment^ te^nlcal 
jargon^ and other mummeries then in vogue, by means of the public derision 
to which he had deservedly exposed them. In the dhme manner, he so 
successfully ridiculed the miseraVle dialectics, pedantry, and intolerance of 
the schoolmen, in his diverting dialogues between Dr. Marphurius and Dr. 
Pancracef that he is said to have completely defeated th serious efforts of the 
University for obtaining a confii-mation of the decree of 1624, which had 
actually prohibited, mvderjiam of deaths the promulgation of any opinion con- 
trary to the doctrines of Aristotle. The arrk burlesque of his friend Boileau, 
at a later period, if we may trust the Mmagumay had a principal share 
in preventing a decree of the Parliament against the philosophy of Descartes. 
It IS difficult to estimate the influence of our poet^s satire on the state of 
society in general, and on those higher ranks in particular whose affectations 
and pretensions ne assailed with such i^ertinacious hostility. If he^ did not 
reform them, lie at least deprived them of their folfeination and much of their 
mischievous influence, by holding them up to the contempt and laughter of 
the public. Sometimes, it must oe admitted, though very rarely, in effecting 
this object he so far transgressed the bounds of decorum as to descend even to 
personalities. ^ 

From this view of the didactic purpose proposed by Moli^re in his comedies, 
it is obviously difficult to institute a comparison between them and tliose of 
onr English dramatists, or, rather, of Sbakspeare, who may be taken as their 
representative. The latter seems to have had no higher end in view than mere 
amusement: he took a leaf out of the great volume of human nature as he 
might find it ; nor did he accommodate it to%e illustration of any moral or 
litei'ary theoren). The former, on the otlmr hand, manifilts such a direct 
perceptive purpose as to give ta some of hi^ieces the appearance of satire^ 
rather tlian of comedies ; argument takes the place of action, and ih^ pro and 
of the matter are discussed with all the formality of a school. exercise. 
This essentially diminishes the interest of some of bis best plays, the Misan- 
throp$ and the Femmes Savantes tor example, which for this rearSon seem 
better ^ted ^r the closet than the stage, and have long since ceased to be 
favourifes wiffi the public:^ This want of interest is, moreover, aggravated by 
the barreniliss of action visible Hi many of Molibre’s comedies, where he seems 
only to liavc sought an apology for bringing toother his coteries of gentlemen 
niul ladies for the purpose of exhibiting their madiatorial dexterity m conver- 
sation. Not so with tlie English dramatiit, whose boundless invention crowds 
his scene with incidents that hurry ns along with breathless interest, but whicli 
sadly scandalize the lover of the unities. 

In conformity with his general plan, too, Shakspeare brings before us every 
variety of situation,— the court, the camp, and the cloister ; the bus%hum of 
populous cities, or the wild solitude of the fonest— nresenting us with pictures 
of rich and romantic Heauty which could not 'faK within the scope of his rival, 
and allowing himself to iitdulge in the unbounded reveliy of an imagination 
which Moliere did not possess, The latter, on the other bam^ an attentive 
observer of man as he is found in an over-refined state of society, in courts 
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and crDWdedi^capitals, copied his minutest lineaments ivith a precision that 
gives to his mpst general sketches the air almost of personal portraits ; season- 
ing, moreover, his discourses with shrewd hints and maxims of worldly policy. 
Sbakspeare^s ^ius led him rather to deal in bold touches than in this nice 
delineation. U^describes classes rather than individuals } he touches the 
springs o! the most intense passions. The daring of ambition, tlic cravmg of 
reveng^ the dedt^ tenderness of love, are all matenals in his hands for comedy ; 
and this gives to some of his admir^ nieces— his Merchant of Venice” and 
his Measure for Measure,” for example— a solemnity of colouring that leaves 
them only to be distinguished from tragedy by their more fortunate termina- 
tion. Molifere, on the contrary, sedulously excludes from his plays whatever 
can impair their comic interest And when, as he has done very rarely, ho 
aims directly at^ice instead of folly (in the TarUtffe^ for instance), he studies 
to exhibit it under such ludicrous points of view as shall excite the derision 
rather than the indignatiomof his audience. 

But, whatever bathe comparative merits of these great roasters, each must 
be allowed to have attained complete success in his way. Comedy, in the 
hands of »Shakspeare, exhibits to us man, not only as he is moved by the petty 
vanities of life, but by deep and tumultuous passion ; in situations which it 
requires all the invention of the poet to devise and the richest colouring of 
eloquence to dej;)ict. But if the object of comedy, as has been said, be “ to 
correct the follies of tbir age, by exposing them to ridicule,” who then has 
equalled Molifere? 


ITS^iilAN l^^REATIVE POETRY.^ 

^%)ctober, 1824.'5’ 

The characteristics of an Italian school are nowhere so discernible in English 
literary history as under the reign of Elizabeth. At the pevio(f when Engwad < 
was most strenuous in breaking off her spiritual relations with Italy, she culti-H 
jvated most closely her intellectual. It is hardly necessary to name eilWer the 
contemporary dramatists, or Surrey, Sidney, and Spenser, theiorm# of whom 
derived the plots of many of their •most ppnlar plays, as th^Jatter did tlio 
forms, and freciuently the spirit, of their poetical compositions, from Italian 
models. The translations of the same period were, in several instances, 
superior to any which have been ^ce produced. Ilarriugton^s version of the 
“ Orlando Furioso,” with all its inaccuracy, ia far supenor to the cumbrous 
monotony of Hoole. Of Fairfax, the elegant tmnslator of Tasso, it is enough 
to say that he is styled by Bryden ‘‘ the poetical father of Waller,” and quoted 
by mm, in conjunction with Spenser, os "one of the great masters ui our 
language.” The popularity ol the Italian was so great even in Ascham’s day, 
who^dia not suridve the first half of Elizabeth’s reign, as to draw from the 

' 1. TheOrlundo iDDftmorato; translated 2. **Tlin Orlando Furiosot traoslatsd Into 
Into prose and Verse, fbom tbe Italian of verse from tbe Italian of Ludpvlco Ariosto. 
Francesco Beml. By W. 6. Rose.”— 8vo, By W. S. Rose." Vol. t* 8vo. London, 1823. 
pp. 270. London, 1823. 
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learned schoolmaster iimch ncevi.sh animadversion upon what hp tfclTiH “ the 
enchantments of Cinv, fond hooks of late translated out of Italian into English, 
and sold in every shop in Loiulon.” It gradually, lost this wide authority 
during the succeeding century. This was but natural. Before tho time of 
Elizabeth, all tho light of learning which fell upon the wojld had conic from 
Italy, and our own literature, like a young and tender plant, inseifsibly put 
forth its branches most luxuriantly in the direction whence it felt this invigo- 
rating influence. As it grew in years and hardihood, it sent its fibres deeper 
into its own soil, and drew thence the nourishment which i}na])lcd it to assume 
its fair and full proportions. Milton, It is true, the hrighti'st name on the 
poetical records of that period, cultivated it with o’^»inent success. Any one 
accpiaiiited A^itll the writings of Dante, Pulci, and Tasso will uuderstaiid the 
value and extent of Milton’s obligations to the Italian, fie wa-* far from 
desiring to conceal them, and he has paid many a tribute “of melodious 
verse” to tho .sources from which he drew so much of the nourishment of his 
exalted genius. “ To imitate, as he has done,” in the language of Boileau, “is 
not to act the pa’*t of a plagiary, hut of a rival.” .Milton is, moreover, one of 
tho feiv writers wlit^ have sueceodod so far in compndiondiiig the niceties of 
foreign tongue as to be able to add .‘^ometliing to its poetical \icalth, and his 
Italian sonnet^ are written with such purity as to have obtained commend i- 
tiuns from tho Tuscan critics.* ‘ 

Boileau, who set the curnMit of French ta>tc at nus period, had a coiisidei- 
ahlo contempt for that of bis neighbours. He jiointed one of his antithetical 
couplets at the tinsel of Tasso” (“ (hi Tdsse’^^)^ and in another 
lie ridiculed tho idea of cpics in which “ the devihvasalways blustering against 
tho lieavens.” * The English admitted tlic sarcasm of Boileau With the cold 
commentary of Addison . ^and the “chiKiuant dii Tasse” became a cant term 
of reproach upon the wliole body of Italian lettio's. The Fiench went still 
farthei, and cafterwiirds, applying the sarcasm of their critic to Milton as well 
as to Tasso, rojeded both the poets upon the same princijdes. The French 
did the English as much justice they did thp Italians. No great change of 
oiiiiiion in this matter took place in England during the liis;^ century. Tli'* 
Wavtons and Oray had a ,)ust estimation o| this bcaiUifurtongue, Imt Dr. 
Johnson, tho domiiianl critie of that day, seems to have understood the 
language but impcidectly, and not to have iuuch relished in it what he 
Hjidei-.stood. . 

In the present age of intellectual activit.y, attention is so generally bestowed 
on allgmodern languages which are ennobled by a literature, tliat it is not 
singular^n ajuuaintance with the Italian in particular should he ^^idoly 
dill used. ^ Gre^ priiise, ho\fever, js due to the labours of Mr. Roscoe. There 
can he little Hoiibt that his elaborate biographies of the Medici, whicli contain 
as much literary criticism as historical narrative, have mainly contributed to 
the promotion of these studies among his countrymen. These works have of 
late met with much flippant criticisin in ^me of their leading journals. In 
Italy tliey have been translated, arc now cited as authorities, and have received 
the most encomiastic notices from several eminent scholars. These facts 
afiord conclusive testimony of tlieir merits. The name of Mathias is well 
known to every lover of the Italian tongue ; his poetical productions rank 


- Milton, ill his treatibo vn T/u Reason of 
Church alludcb rnodoitlv enough 

to ids Italian pieces and the conimendationH 
bestowed uinin them • “Other things, ^\hich 
I had aliiitoii in scarcity of books and con- 
von.ciuK's liitili uj) among them, were re- 


ceived wf*h written encomiums, ^^hlch the 
Italian is not forward to bestow on men of 
this side the Alpd.” 

■’ Satire IX. 

* I /Art poetiqne, c. lii, 
iSp clator, No. \’I. 
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.witJi those of Milton iji merit, and far exceed them iji quantity. To conclude, 
it is not many years since Cary gave to his countrymen his very extraordinary 
version of the father of Tuscan i)oetry,and Rose is now swelling the catalogue 
with translations of the two most distingiiislied chivalrous epics of Italy. 

Epic romance kas continued to be a great favourite in that country ever 
since its first ii^trodiiction into the polished circles of Florence and Ferrara, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. It has held much the same rank 
in its ornamental literature which the drama once enjoyed in the English, and 
which historical not^el- writing maintains now. It hardly seems crecfible that 
an enlightened people should long continue to take great satisfaction in poems 
founded on the same extravagant actions, and spun out to the appalling length 
of twenty, thiiifcy, nay, forty cantos of a thousand verses each. But the 
Italians, like nio^t iSonthorn nations, delight exceedingly in the uncontrolled 
play of the imagination, apd they abandon themselves to all its brilliant 
illusions, with no other object in view than mere recreation. An Englishman 
looks for a moral or, at least, for some sort of instruction, from the wildest 
i\ork of fiction. But an Italian goes to it as he would go to the opera,- to get 
iiujiressions rather than ideas, lie is extremely sensible to the fine tones of 
his native language, and, unde, thje combined influence produced by the 
c<douriiig of a lavish faiicv and the music of a voluptuous versification, he 
scMom stoops to a cold amft'ysis of its purpose or its probability. 

Il-Miiantic fiction, however, wdiich flonrished so exuberantly under a warm 
Soutlicrn sky, was transplanted from the colder regions of Normandy and 
England. It is remarkable that both these countries, in ^^hich it had its 
origin, should have ceased to cultivate it at the very period when the perfec- 
tion of their respective languages woid 1 have ciiibled them to do so with 
entire success. We believe this remark lequires no qualification in regard to 
France. Spenser afierds one illustrious exception among the English.® 

It was not until long after the CKtinction of thi.s species of writing in the 
Noith that it appeared in Italy. The commercial haoits and the republican 
iiiStitutioMs of the Italians iu^thc twelfth and thirteenth centuries were most 
mfavourable to<4he spirit of chivalry, and, consequently, to tlie fables which 
grew out of it. The three palfiarchs of their literature, moreover, by the 
liglit which, in this djirk period, they threw over olher ivalks of imagination, 
turned the attention of their countrymen from those of romance. Dante, 
indeed, who resembled Milton in so many other particular'!, shewed a simikr 
predilection foi the ancient talcs of chivalry. His Commedia contains several'! 
ej)C(»miastic allusions to them ; hut, like the English hard, he contentil him- 
self AMih these, and chose a subject better suiteiMio his anibitfeus J 9 ^nius and 
iiillexible temper.^ Ilis poem, it is* true, wits of too eccentric^ character to 


“ The influiV(C, however, of the old Nor- 
man romances may be ihscoveretl in tlie pro- 
ductions of a much later period. Theiiiii]- 
oredibh* loiiRth reipiirod them to be broken 
np into jyttesy or cantos, by the minstrel, 
who lecited them with the aceonipanlment of 
a harp, in iho same manner as the onlcs of 
Homer, broken into rhapsodies, were chanted 
by the bards of Ionia, The minstrel who 
could thus beguile the tedium of a winter’s 
evening was a welcome guPbt at the baronial 
caNtlc and in the ball of tho monastery. As 
Greek and Roman letters were revivetl, the 
legends of chivalry fell into disrepute, and 
the minstrel gradually retreated to the cottage 
of Gif' peasant, who was btlU rude enough <0 


relMi his simple melody. But the long ro- 
inanre was beyond the comprehonsion or tlie 
tasftc of the rustic. It tlnrefore gave way to 
le«5H complicated nanatives, and from its 
w reck may be fairlj said to have arisen tho*.** 
Border songs and ballads which form the 
most beaiitilul collection of rural minstrelsy 
that belongs to any age or country. 

’ Milton's poetry aljounds in references to 
the subjects of romantic fable ; and in his 
“ Erdtaphiiitn JJamonis ” he plainly intimates 
his Intontion of writing an epic on the story 
of Arthur. It may be doubted whether he 
would have succeeded on sneh a topic. His 
austere character would seem to have been- 
better fitted to feel the inipiilbcs of reVgiuus 
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be widely imitated,® and both Boccaccio and Petrarch, ith less Jtalent, had a 
more extensive intluenco over the taste of their nation. The garrulous graces 
of the former and the lyrical finish of the latter are still solicited in the ligliter 
compositions of Italy. liastly, the discoveries of ancient inanuscnpts at home, 
and the introduction of others from Constantinople, when t^^t rich depository 
of Grecian science fell into the hands of the barbarian, gave a new direction 
to the intellectual ejiterprise of Italian scholars, and withdl^w them almost 
wholly from the farther cultivation of their infant literature. 

Owing to these circumstances, the introduction of the chivalrous epopee was 
protracted to the close of the fifteenth century, when its first successful speci- 
mens were produced at the accomplished court of the Medici. The encourage- 
ment extended by this illustrious family to every branch of intellectual culture 
has been too often the subject of encomium to require from ffs any particular 
animadversion. Lorenzo, especially, by uniting in his own person the scholar- 
ship and talent which he so liberally rewarded •in otliers, contributed more 
than all to the ofiectual promotion of an enlightened Li&te among his country- 
men. Even Jiis am u, semen ts were .subservient to it, and the national liteiatuVe 
may be fairly said at this day to retain somewhat of tlie character communi- 
cated to it by his elegant recreations. His delicious villas *ht Fiesole and 
Cajano are celebrated by the scholars‘*who, in the silence of their shades, 
pursued with him the studies of his favourite philo^phy and of poetry* Even 
the sensual pleasures of the banquet were relievifl hj the inventions of wit 
and fancy. Lyrical composition, which, notwithstanding its peculiar adapta- 
tion to the flexible movements of the Italian tongue, had fallen into neglect, 
was revived, and, together with the first eloquent productions of the romantic 
muse, was recited at the |||blc of Lorenzo. ^ 

Of the guests who fr^lnented it, Pulci and Politian ara the names most 
distinguished, and the only one.s connected with our present subject. The 
latter of these was received" into the family of Lorenzo as the preceptor of his 
children, -an ottice for which he .«ieems to have been better qualified by his 
extraordinary attainments than by his dispo.si^n. Whatever may have been 
the asperity of his temper, however, his podRcAl composyjpjfs brcatlie the 
perfect spirit of harmony. Tlj^ most renu^able of thes^istinguished as 
the “ Verses of Politian ” {Stniize di rolhiano\ is a brief frament of an 
epic whose purpose was to celebrate the achievements of Julian ae^ Medici, a 
wiiinger brother of Lorenzo, at a tournament exhibited at iPtorence in 1468. 
Tliis would appear but a meagre basis for the structure of a gi’eat poem. 
Politiili, however, probably in consequence of the untimely death of Julian, 
his herte abi^oned it ii^the middle of the second canto, even before be 
had reaped event whiai wa^^ consititatc the subject of his story. 

The incidents of the poem thus abruptly terminated are of no great account. 
We have a portrait oi Julian, a hunting-expedition, a love-adventure, a 
digression into the island of Venus, whicl^kes up about half the canto, and 
a vision of the hero, which cuds just as Ifie tournament, the subject of the 
piece, is about to begin . and with it, like the “ fabric of a vision,” ends the 
poem also. Ih this short si)ace, however, the poet has concentrated all 


( ntliu8lasm than those of chlvaliy ; and Eog- 
land has no reason to regret that her most 
sublime poet was roservi^ the age of 
('romucll instead of the romantic rdign of 
Kll^abeth. 

^ The best Imitation of the ** nimna 
media is probably the “ Cavtiba in marie 
'■St rgo by the most eminent of the 

iiviug itaUan poets, ^onti. Uis taliur for 


vigonms delineation by a single coup de^nn^ 
ceau is eUilnentls Daniet^e^ aqd tbe plan of 
his poem Is the exact couuterpatl; of that of 
the ** Inferno*’ Instead of a mortal descend- 
ing into the regions of the damned, one ot 
their number (Che wirlt of Basvllle, a French- 
man) is eiimtnoned bock to the eaiih, to be- 
hold the orimes and tnisertes of his native 
covmlry during the period of the Uovolutlon. 
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the beauties of his art, the melody of a musical ear, and the inventions of a 
plastic fancy. His island of love, in particular, is emblaisoned with those 
gorgeous splendours which have since been borrow^ for the enchanted gardens 
of Aldna, Armida, and Acrasia. 

But this little fragment is not recommended, at least to an English reader, 
so much oy its .Oifental pomp of imagery as ny its more quiet and delicate 
pictures of external nature. Brilliancy of imagination i$ the birthright of the 
Italian poet, as much as a sober, contemplative vein is of the English. This 
is the cnaracteristie^of almost all their best and most popular poetry during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The two great poets of the fourteenth 


approach much nearer to the English character. Dante shows not only deeper 
reflection than is common with his countrymen, but in parts of his work, in 
the Pvrgatorio iiftre especially, manifests a sincere relish for natural beauty, by 
his most accurate pictures of rural objects and scenery. Petrarch cherisned 
the recollections of an unfoftnnate passion until, avc may say, without any 
njystical perversion of language, it became a part of his intellectual exist- 
dice.® This gave a tender and inelancboly expression to his poems, more par- 
ticularly to those written after the death of Laura, quite as much English 
as Italian. Love furnishes the great theme and impulse to the Italian poet. 
It is not too much to say that ail their principal versifiers have written under 
the inspiration of a real of pretended passion. It is to them what a less 
showy and less exclusive sensibility is to an Englishman. The latter acknow- 
ledges the influence of many other affections and relations in life. The death 
of a friend is far more likely to excite his muse than the smiles or frowns of 
his mistress. The Italian seldom dwells on melancholy reminiscences^ but 
writes under Ihe impulse of a living and ardent pai^n. Petrarch did both j 
but in the poetry which he composed after the deatarof his mistress, exalted 
as it is by devotional sentiment, he deviated from the customs of his nation, 
and adopted an English tone of feeling. A graver spirit of reflection and a 
deeper sympathy for the nnobtnisive beauties of nature arc observable in some 
of tlicir later writers ; but th^ are not primitive elements in the Italian 
character. Gay,^illiant, imagmative, are the epithets which best indicate 
the diameter of tneir literature <^riiig its most floiirisbing periods ; and the 
poetry of Italy seenis to reflect as clearly her unclouded sties and glowing 


® Whatever may 1?o thought of tho specn- 
latlOfMs of tho Ab1% 4e Sade, tio doubt can he 
entertained of the subbtaptial exi>tence of 
l^ura, or of Petrarch's passion for her. in- 
deed, independently of the Internal evldoii<?e 
afforded by bis poetry, such direct notices 
of his mistress are scattered through hU • 
"t.etters*^ and serious prqse compositions 
that it is singular there should ever have 
existed a sker^ism on these points. Ugo 
Foscolo, the well-known author of ** Jacen^ 
Ortis/’ has lately puMlabed an octavo voluroeT 
entitled Fssays on Petrarch." Among other 
purtiiviilara showing tho unbound^ innuence 
that La^ra de Sade obtained ovea^he mind of 
bar poetical lover, he ettoi^ the foUbwins 
tnemorandTim, made by Petrarch two months 
oiWr her decease^ in bis private manuscript 
copy of Virgil, now preserved in the Ambro- 
/itan Library at KlUn ; 

was in the early days of my youth,, oit 
the sixth of April, lA the morning, and in tho 
year 1327, that laura, distinguished by her 
uwn virtues, and celebrated in my verses, 


first blessed my eyes, in the Church of Santa 
Clara, at Avignon ; and it wAs in tho sainm 
city, on the sixth of the very same utontb of 
April, at the very same hour in the mandng, 
in the year 1348, that this brii^t Itmnnary 
uas witbdro^ from our 1 x\as 

at y^na, sTasl Ignorant ^Jmy calamity. 
The ramahis of her chaste and ifeauUful body 
ere deposited in the Cburob of the Cordeliert, 
on the evening of the same day. To preserv o 
the affUctiDg remembranoo, I have taken a 
bi^r pleasure in recording it, particularly iu 
this hook, which is most frequently before 
my oyes, in oi^cr that nothing in this world 
may have atiy ihithcr attraction for mo ; that, 
this great attachment to life being dissolved, 

I xuay, by frequent r#‘flection, and a moper 
estimation of oul transitory existence, bo ad- 
monished that It Is high time for me to think 
of quitting this earthly Babyluu. which I 
trust it will uot be dimcnlt for me, with a 
strong and manly courage, to acconipUsh.'V 
Page 3G. 
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laiulhcape ns that of Eiiglainl does tlie tramiuil and somewhat melancholy 
complexion of her climate. 

The verses of Politian, to return from our digi ession, contain many descrip- 
tions distinguished by the calni,moi al beauty of which we have been speaking. 
li(‘semblances may be traced between these passages and the writings of some 
of our best English poets. Tlie descriptive poetry of Gray and of Goldsmith, 
pai ticularly, exhibits a remarkable coincidence with that of Politian in the 
enumeration of rural images. The stanza exxi., setting fortli the descent of 
Cupid into the island of Venus may be cited as having suggested a mucli- 
admircrl simile in Gay’s popular liallad, “ Black-eyed Susan,” since the English 
verse is almost a metaphrase of the Italian : 

“ Or poi tho ud iiil ivi prr\cmip, 

hortp ^cossp, 0 g u calushi a pioud'o, 
liitto serrate nolle sacie ])cntio. 

Come a huo nido la lieto Colombo." 

“So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts cloho his pillions to his breast, 

If chaio 1 his mato’s shrill call he hoar, 

And diops at once into her nest." 

Tlie.so “Stanze” ^^el•e the first example of a happy cultivation of Italian 
vei>e in the fifteenth century. The scholars of that clay comitoscd altogether 
in fjatin. Politian, as he grew older, disdained this abortive production of 
his youthful muse, and relied for his character with posterity on his Latin 

{ )oems and his elaborate commentaries upon the ancient classics. Petrarch 
ooked for immortality to his “xVfrica,” as did Boccficcio to his learned Latin 
disquisition upon ancient mythology.*® Could they now, after the lapse of 
more tlian four centuries, revisit the >\orld, liow would they be astonished, 
jjcrhr'ips mortified, tlie former to find that he was remembered only as the 
sonneteer, and the latter as the novelist I The Latin prose of Politian may 
be con-ultcd by an aiitiipiary ; his Latin poetry must be admiied by scholars 
of taste ; but his few Italian verses constitiiie the basis of his high reputation 
at this day with the great body of his countrymen. He wrote several Ivrical 
pieces, and a sliort pastoral drama (Or/eo), the fii'bt of a species which after- 
wards grew into such repute under the hands of Tasso and Guarini. All of 
these bear the same print of his genius. One cannot but regi’et that so rare 
a mind should, in conformity with the perverse taste of his age, have aban- 
doned the freshness of a living tongue for the ungrateful culture of a dead one. 
Ilis “Stanze,” the mere prologue of an epic, still survive amid tlie complete 
and elaborate productions of succeeding poets : they may be compared to the 
graceful portico of some unfinished ^temple, which time and taste have 
respected, and wliich remains as in the days of its architect, a beautiful ruin. 

Luigi Pnlci, the other eminent poet whom we mentioned as a frequent 
guest at the table of Lorenzo de’ Medici, was of a noble family, and the 
youngest of three brothers, all of them even more distinguibhod by their 
accomplishments than by birth. There seems to be nothing worthy of 
particular record in his private history. He is said to have possessed a frank 
and merry disposition, and, to judge from his m^eat poem, as well as from 
some lighter pieces of burlesque satire, which he bandied with one of his 
friends whom he was in the habit of meeting at the house of Lorenzo, he was 

De Genealogia Deorurn.'* — The Latin paid rather to his achievements in an ancient 
writings of Boccaccio and Tetrarch may bo tongue than to any in his own. He does not 

tonsidfred the foundation of their fame with even notice his Italian lyrics In his “ Letters < 

tb<‘lr contemporaries. The coronation of the to rosterity.” 
latter in the Uour^n cejiltul was a homage 
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not particularly fastidious in his humour. Ilis M organic Maggiore is reported 
to have been written at the request of Lorenzo’s mother, and recited at his 
table. It is a genuine epic of chivalry, containing twenty-eight cantos, 
founded on the traditionary defeat — the “dolorosa rotta”--of Charlemagne 
and his peers in the Valley of Roncesvalles. It adheres much more closely 
than any of the other Italian romances to the lying chronicle of Turpin. 

It may appear singular tliat the intention of the author should not become 
apparent in the course of eight-and-twenty cantos, but it is a fact that scholars 
both at home and abroad have long disputed whether the poem is serious or 
satirical. Crcscimbeni styles the author “ modesto e moderato,” while Tirabosclii 
expressly charges him with the deliberate design of ridiculing Scripture, and 
Voltaire, in his preface, cites the Morgante as an apology for his profligate 
“Pucelle.” It cannot deijied that the story abounds in such ridiculous 
eccentricities as give it the ^ir of a parody upon the marvels of romance. 
The hero, Morgante, is a converted infidel, “un gigante smisurato,” whose 
formidable weapon is a bell-clapper, and Avho, after running through some 
twenty cantos of gigantic valour and mountebank extravagance, is brought to 
an untimely end by a wound in the heel, not from a Trojan arrow, but from 
the bite of a crab ! We doul)t, however, whether Pulci intended his satirical 
shafts for the Christian faith. Liberal allowance is to be conceded for the 
fashion of his age. Nothing is more frequent in the productions of that period 
than such irreverent freedoms with the most sacred topics as would be quite 
shocking in ours. 8uch freedoms, however, cannot reasonably be imputed to 
profanity,, or even levity, since numerous instances of them occur in works of 
professed moral tendency, as in the myst* ries and moralities, for example, 
those solemn deformities of the ancient i rench and English drama. The 
chronicle of Turpin, the basis of Pulci’s epic, which, though a fraud, was a 
pious one, invented by some priest to celebrate the triumphs of the Christian 
arms, is tainted with the same indecent familiarities. “ 

Tempora mutantur. In a scandalous pasquinade published by Lord Byron 
in the first number of his Liberal, there is a verso describing St. feter 
otticiating as the doorkeeper of heaven. Pulci has a .similar one in the 
Morgante (canto xxvi., st. 91), which, no doubt, furni.shed the hint to his 
lordsnip, who has often improved upon the Italian poets. Both authors 
de.scribe St. Pcter’.s dre.ss and vocation with the most whimsical minutenes.s. 
In the Italian, the passage, introduced into the midst of a solemn, elaborate 
description, has all the appearance of being told in very good faith. No one 
will venture to put so charitable a construction unqn his lord.ship’s raotive.s. 

Whatever may have been the intention of Pulci in the preceding portion 
of the work, its concluding cantos hic animated by the genuine spirit of 
Christian heroism. The rear of Charlcm^ne’s army is drawn into an 
ambuscade by the treachery of hi.s confidant Ganelon. Roncesvalles, a valley 
in the heart of the Pyrenees, is the theatre of action, and Orlando, with the 
flower of French, chivalry, perishes there, overpowered by the Waracens. Th(i 
battle is told in a sublime epic tone worthy of the occasion. The cantos 
xxvi., xxvii., containing it^ are filled wdth a continued strain of high religious 
enthusiasm, with the varying, animating bustle of a mortal conflict, with the 

“ This spurious document of the twelfth event which probably never happened. Iii- 

ccnttiry contains, in a copy which w'O have significant e.s it is in every other respect, 

jkjw before us, less than sixty jiagcs. It lias however, it is the seed from wliich have 

neither the truth of history nor the beaiUy of sjirung up those romantic fictions which 

fiction. It abounds in conmioiipiace protil- ailorned the rude age of the Normans, and 

jiies, and , sets forth Cbailcmagne’s war? and W'liich flourishetl in such wide luxuriance 

Ills delcut in the Valley of Koiicesvallc^, an under Italian culture. 
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most solemn and natural sentiment suggested by the horror of the situation. 
Orlando’s character rises into that of the divine v^arrior. His speech at the 
opening of the action, his lament over his unfortunate army, his melancholy 
reflections on the battle-field the night after the engagement, aie conceived 
with such sublimity and pathos as attest both tlie poetical talent of Pulci and 
the grandeur tfnd capacity of his subject. Yet the Morgante, the greater 
part of which is so ludicrous, is the only eminent Italian epic which has 
seriously described the celebrated rout at Roncesvalles. 

Pulcrs poem is not much read by the Italians. Its style, in general, is too 
unpolished for the fastidious delicacy of a modem ear, but, as it abounds in 
the old-fashioned proverbialisms i^ihoboli) of Florence, it is greatly prized by 
the Tuscan purists. These famHfer sayings, the elegant slang of the Floren- 
tine mob, have a value among the Italian scholars, at least among a latge 
fmetion of them, much like that of old coins wjlth a virtuoso : the more rare 
and rusty, the better. They give a high relish to many of their ancient 
writers, who, without other merit than their antiquity, are cited as authorities 
in their vocabulary.** These riboholi arc to be met with most abundantly in 
their old novelle^ those especially which are made up of familiar dialogue be- 
tween the lower classes of citizens. Boccaccio has very many such ; Sacchetti 
has more than all his prolific tribe, and it is impossible for a foreigner to- dis- 
cern or to appreciate the merits of such a writer. The lower classes in 
Florence retain to this day much of their antique picturesque phraseology,** 
and A1 fieri tells us that it w^as his great delight to stand in some unnoticed 
corner and listen to the conversation of the moo in the market-place.” 

With the exception of Orlando, Pulci has shown no great skill in delineation 
of character. Charlemagne and Gaiielon are the prominent personages. The 
latter is a parody on traitors ; he is a traitor to common sense. Charlemagne 
is a superannuated dupe, with just credulity sufficient to dovetail into all the 
cunning contrivances of Gan. The women have neither refinement nor virtue. 
The knights have none of the softer giaces of chivalry ; they bully and swagger 
like the rude heroes of Homer, and are exclusively occupied with the merciless 
extermination of infidels. We meet with none of the imagery, the rich sylvan 
scenery, so lavishly difiused through tlie epics of Ariosto ana Boiardo. The 
machmery bears none of the airy touches of an Arabian pencil, but is inade 
out of the cold excrescences of Nortlieni superstition, Swarfs, giants, and 
necromancers. Before quitting Pulci, we must point out a passage (canto 
XXV.. St. 229^ 230) in which a devil announces to Rinaldo the existence of 
anotlier conrinent, beyond the ocean, inhabited by moi*taIs like himself. The 
theory of gravitation is also plainly intimated. As the poem was written 
before the voyages of Cdumbiis and before the physical discoveries of Galileo 
and Copernicus, the predictions are extremely cunous.” Tlie fiend, alluding 
to the vulgar su^rstitions enteriained of tbe Pillars of Hercules, thus addresses 
his companion : 


This has boon loudly censured by many 
of their scholars opposed to the literary supre- 
macy of the DeiU-Oruscan Academy. 9^, 
in particular, .the acute treatise of Cessretti, 
“^gglo suUa FllosoSa dellj^LIngne," farte 

uTbe pure langiuge of Boccaccio, and of 
other andeut wrltcts, is prraerved at llile day 
much more among the lower classes orrFlo-' 
n btiric mechanics and of the nelghbot^ng< 
peasants than among the more pdwhed 
cau society, whose Viginal dialect has-eti^ 


fered great mutations In their. Intercourse 
witl) foreigners.*' Pignotti, StorfO della Tos- 
cana, tom. ll.ip. ^ ^ 

« Dante, t^ eenturles;tbelbri^ hen eleo 
expressed the mm beUef In an undl^yered 
quarteiSof &ie fflbbe: ‘ ' 

»• De' vostrl ^nsl, del rtmanbnie. ‘ . 
Non vo0iate negar geh|^nenye> ' 

Dimroul m tenza gente.** 

, , , jroferiiO> WhfO *xvi, V, lie. 
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Know tljat tlifs theory is false : his bark 
Ttie darinK mariner sliall urge far o’er 
I'he western wavei a smooth and level pla»n» 

Albeit the earth is fashioned like a wheel. 

Man was <n ancient davs of grosser nioulil, 

And Hercules might binsb to learn how far 
Beyond the limits he bad vainly set, 

The dullest sea-boat soon shall ^iug her w’ay. 

Men shall descry another hemisphere, 

Since to one common centre all things tend ; 

SSo earth, by curious mystery divine 

Well balanced* hangs amid the starry spheres, 

At our antipodes are cities, states. 

And thronged empires, ne'er divined of yore. 

Rut see, the sun speeds on his western patii 
'i'o glad the nations with expected light/' 

The dialop;nes of Pulci^s clevifs respecting free will and necessity, their fornTer 
glorious and their present fallen condition, having suggested many hints for 
our greater Milton to improve upon. The Juggling frolics of these fiends at 
the royal banquet in Saragossa may have oeen the original of the comicid 
marvels played off through the intervention of similar agents by Pr. FaustJ* 
Notwithstanding the good faith and poetical elevation of its concluding 
cantos, the Morgante, according to onr apprehension, is anything but a serious 
romance. Not that it shows a disposition to satire, above ajl, to the religious 
satire often imputed to it ; but there is a light banter, a vein of fun, running 
through the greater portion of it, which is quite the opposite of the lofty spirit 
of chivalry. Romantic fiction, among our Norman ancestors, grew so directly 
out of the feudal relations and adventurous spirit of the age tl^ it was treated 
with all the gravity of historical record. When reproduced in the polite and 
artificial societies of Italy, the same fictions wore an air of ludicrous extrava* 
gance which would no longer adnpt of their being repeated seriously. Recom- 
mended, however, by a proper seasoning of irony, tney might still amuse as 
ingenious tales of wonder. This niay be kept in view in following out the 
mmifications of Italian narrative poetry ; for they will all be found, in a 
greater or less degree, tinctured with the same spirit of ridicule.** The circle 
tor whom Pulci composed his epic was peculiarly distinguished by that fond- 
ness fcff good-humoured raillery which may be considered a national trait with 
hjs countrymen. 

It seems to have been the delight of Lorenzo de‘ Medici, as it was after- 
wards, in a more remarkable degree, of his .son Leo Tenth, to abandon himself 
to the most unreserved social freedoms with the friends whom he collected 
around his table. The satirical epigrams which passed there in perfect good 
humour between his guests show, atleast, full as much merriment as manners. 

A distinction may |)e pointed oht be- romances, and bo will find enough to justliy 
tween the Norman and the Italian epics of our remark. Ste.-Pnloye, after a diligent 

chivalry. Tlie former, composed in the rude study of the ancient epics, speaks of them as 

ages of feudal heroism, are entitled to much exhibiting a picture of society closely re- 

credit os pictures of the manners of that sembling that set forth in the chronicles of the 

period; while tha Utter, written In on age of period. Turner, after as diligent an examt- 

roAneioent, have been dutled by Uielr poets nation of early historical documents, pro* 
Into |iud^ beautiful extravaganoee of flotton nounces that the facts contalued in them per- 

as4^e perfectly incompatible with a state of fectly accord with the general portraiture of 

society at any period. liSt any ops compare manners depicted, in the romances. Mem., de 

die feats of romantic valpur re^rded by I'Acad. dee Inscriptions, tom- xx., art. snr 

Froissart, the tobatent predatoryAabIte of PAncien Cbevalerie.— 'rurner's History of 

the barons and «!ceMietice under the early England (Vom the Normap. Conquest, etc., 
Nonnan dynasty, as mjwrted by Turner ifi his voUI. ch.'vl. 

Jate “ History of with these old 
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.M^^hisivclli concludes his history of Florence with" an claborate^t)ortrait oi 
liorenzo, in wliich he says that “ he took greater delight in frivolous pleasures, 
aqd in the society of jesters and satirists, tlian became so great a„man.” TJite 
historian mi^ht have been less austere hi his commentary ,nf)on Lorenzo’s 
taste, since he^was not particularly fastidious m tlie selection of his own 
amusements.*® 

. At the close of the fifteenth century Italy was divided into a number 
small but independent states, whose petty sovereigns vied with each other not 
inefely in the poor parade of royal pageantry, but in the liberal endowment of 
scientific institutions and the patronage of learned men. Almost every Italian 
scholar was attached to some one or other of these courtly circles, and a 
generous, enlightened emulation sprang up among the states of Italy, such as 
had never before existed in any otlier age or country. Among the republics 
of Indent Greece the rivalship ivas pohticaL Tjjieir literature^ from the time 
of Solon, i\as almost exclusively Athenian. An interesting incture of the 
cultivjkted manners and intellectual pleasures of these little courts may be 

f athered from the Corti*jiano of Castiglione, ivhich contains in the intro- 
lotion a particular account of the pursuits and pastimes of the court of hi.s 
sovereign, the Duke of (J rhino. 

None of these Italian states make so shining a figure in literary history. as 
the insignificant duchy of Ferrara. The foul crimes ^which defile the domestic 
annals of the family of Este have lieen forgotten in 'the munificent patronage 
extended by thorn to letters. The librarians of the Biblioteca Estense, 
Muratori and Tiraboscln, have celebrated the virtues of their native princes 
with the encomiastic pen of loyalty ; while Ariosto and Tasso, wliose raisfor-- 
tunes furnish but aii iiidifibrent commentary upon these eulogiums, offering to 
them the grateful incense of poetic adulation, have extendea their names still 
wider by inscribing tliem upon their iminorUl epics. Their patronage had 
the gooil fortune, not always attending patrona<je, of developing genius. Those 
inodds of the pastoral drama, the Ambita of Tasso, and the Pastor Fido of 
Guarini, whose luxury of expression, notwithstanding the dictum of Dr. 
Johnson,*^ it has been found as difficult to imitate in their own tongue as it is 
impossible to translate into any other ; tlie comedies and Iloratian satires of 
Ariosto ; the Secchia llapila of Tassoni, the acknowledged model of tluj 
mock-heroic poems of Pope and Jioileau ; and, finally, the three great epics of 
Italy, the Orlando' lnnnnloratOyi^\Q Furioso, and the Gerusalemnie Lioerata. 
were all produced in the brief compass of a century, within the limited 
dominions of the House of Este, Dante had reproacned Ferrara, in the 
thirteenth century, with never liaving been illustrated by the name of a poet. 

Boiardo, Count of Scandiano, the author of the Orlando Innamorato, the 
first-born of these epics, was a subject of Hercules First, Duke of Ferrara, and 

A letter written by Maclilavelli, long rustic garments which I had worn during the 
unknown, and printed Rn' the first time at day, and, having dressed mysjjlf in the ap- 
Milan, 1810, gives a curious picture of his parel which 1 used to wear at court and in 
daily occupations when living in retirement town, I mingle in the society of Uie great' 

on his little patrimony at a distance from men of antiquity. I draw from them the 

Florence. Among otlier patticulars, he men- nourishment which alone is suited to metanct 

lions that it was his cusUuu after dinner to during the four hours passed in this inter-' 

repair to the tavern, where hj^passed hts after- coxirse 1 forget all my misfortunes, and fear 

noon at Cjsrds with the company whom be neither |)overty nor death. Jn this manner I 

ordinarily found there, consisting of the host, have cempos^l a little work upon govern- 
a rnlittf, a butcher, and a lime-maker. An- ment." *Thl8 littU uvrh was Th« Prince.*' 

otlicT part of tbe epistle exhibits a more ” “DIone is a counterpart to A in ia and 

pica Aiig view of the pursuits of the e.v-secre- Pastor FiUOy and other trifles of the same ® 

tary : “ In the eveniiig £ return to iny house kind, easily imitated, and unworthy of mU- 

and retiio to my study. J then take olf the tation." — Life of Gay. 
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by him gov^rAoi* of ReMo. His military conduct in tljat ofHcc, 

{uid his leariiod translations from the ancient classics, shotv him to ha^ b^n 
otiuaily accomplished as a soldier and as a scholar. In the intervals of war, 
to which active life was devoted, he aihnsed himself with the compositioii 
of his long poem. He had spun this out into the sixty-seventh canto, withdnt 
showing any disposition to bring it to a conclusion, when his literary labours 
wefe suddenly interrupted, as he informs iis in his parting stanza, by the iJiva- 
sion of the French into Italy in 1491 ; and in the same year the author died. 
'The Orlando Iiinamorato, as it advanced, had been read by its author to his 
friends ; but no portion of it was printed till after his death, and its extra- 
ordinary merits were not then widely estimated, in consequence of its anti- 
quated phraseology and Lombard provincialisms. A rifacime)ito some time 
after appeareil, by one Donieniohi, wlio spoiled many ot the beauties, without 
improving the style, of his original. Filially, Berni, in littlo more than tlurty 
years after the death of Boiardo, new-m iulded the whole podhi,** with so nmcli 
dexterity as to retain the substance of every verse in the original and yet to 
clothe them in the seductive graces of his own classical idiom. BerniWersion 
i>. the only one now read in Italy, and the original poem of Boiardo is so nvre 
in that country that it wa- folind imixissihle to piociiro for the Iihrar;i; 
Uai’v.ird University any <‘(>py of the Iiinamorato more ancient than the 
refoimcd one by DoiiienichL 

The hii^tory of letters affords no stronger example of the power of SiUde than 
the ditferent fate of these two production^ of l^erni and Boiardo. We doubt 
whether the experiment would have been attended with the same result 
among a people by whom the nicer beauties of expression are less cultivated, 
as witn trie English, for example. If v may jiifige from the few specimens 
which we have seen cxti acted from the Italian original, Chaucer oxhibitaa 
more obsolete and exotic phraseology than Boiardo. Yet the partial attempt 
of Dryden to invent the father of English poetry witli a modernized costume 
has' had little success, and the little epic of “ Palainon and Arcite (The 
Knight’s Tale) ” is niiicli more highly relished in the rude but muscular diction 
of Chaucer than in the [lolished vei-sion of his imitator. 

Wliati'ver may be the e-itimatioii of the stvle, the glory of the original 
delineation of character and incident is to he given exclusively to Boiardo. 
He was the first of the ejdc poets who founded a romance upon the love of 
< )rlando j and a large portion of the poem is taken up with the adventures of 
till', hero and his doughty paladins, assembled in a remote province of China 
tor the defence of his mistres',, the heantifni Angelica : 

“ When .ApMcan, with all northern powfis 
RosleROtl Albiaaa, Oih luniancen tell. 

The city of fJallaplirone. ttom thence to win 

The ftiiiest ot liei sev, Vngclic i 

llih <hn((htei, (■i)ii<;>ht hv iiiaiu piowess knijjhts, 

Roth J’aynini, anil the peei*! ol C haileinaKn.* ’ 

i'n / (f ill I&ijo me I . 

With the exception of tJic midnight combat between Agricaii and Orlando, 
in w’hich the conversion of the dying Tartar reminds one of the similar but 
more affecting death of Cloririda in the “Jerusalem Delivered,” there Is very 
little moral interest attaclied to these combats of Boiardo, which are mere 

Sl^mondi Is mistaken in sayinpj tliat own death, as is evident from his beautiful 
R"rnl remodelled tlic lnnain«)?ato sixty yeais Invocation to Vcioim and theX'o (canto wx.), 
after the original. He suivivcd Roianio oylv on wliosr banks lie was then writing it, and 
forty-lvvo years, and he bad half l nnpletdl where In:, was living, 192i>, in Ihe capacity of 
)ih r^acimnito at least im years before bis secretary to the Rishop of Veiona. 
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gladiatorial exhibitions of hard fighting, and sharp, jealous wrangling. The 
foiry gardens of Falerina and Morgana^ upon which the poet enters in the 
second book, are much better adapts to the display of his wild and exuberant 
imagination. No Italian writer, not even Ariosto, is compaiable to Boiardo 
for (‘xliibitions of fancy. Enchantment follows enchantment, and the reader, 
bewildered with the number and rapidity of the transitions, looks in vain 
for some clue, even the slender thread of allegory which is held out by4he 
poet, to guide him through the unmeaning marvellous of Arabian fiction. 
Ariosto has tempered his imagination with more discretion. Both of these 
great romantic poets Jiave wrought upon the same characters, and afford, in 
this respect, a means of accurate comparison. Without going into details, we 
may observe, in general, that Boiardo has more strength than grace j Ariosto, 
the reverse. Boiardo’s portraits are painted, or may be rather said to be 
sculptured, with a clear coarse hand, out of some rude material. Ariosto’s are 
sketched with the volatile graces, nice shades, j^nd variable drapery of the 
most delicate Italian pencil. In female portraiture, of course, Ariosto is 
far suMrior to his predecessor. The glaring coqiietry of Boiardo’s Angelica is 
refined by the hand of his rival into something like the coquetry of higli life, 
and the ferocious tigress beauties of the original Marfisa are softened into 
thSse of a more polished and courtly amazon. The Innamorato contains no 
examples of the pure, deep feeling which gives a soul to the females of the 
Furioso, and we look in vain for the frolic and airy scenes which enchant us 
so frequently in the latter poem.’® We may remark, in conclusion, that the 
rapid and unintcrmittiiig succession of incidents in tlie Innamorato prevents 
the poet from indulging in those collateral beauties of sentiment and imagery 
which are prodigally diffused over the romaucc of Ariosto, and which give to 
it an exquisite niiisli. 

^Berni's n/aciniento of the Orlando Innamorato, as we have already observed, 
first made it popular with the Italians, by a magical varnish of versification, 
which gave greater lustre to the beauties of his original and glossed over its 
defects. It has, liowever, the higher merit of exhibiting a great variety of 
orU^inal reflections, sometimes in the form of digressions, nut more frequently 
as introductions to the cantos. These are enlivened by the shrewd wit and 
elaborate artlessness of expression that form th(’ peculiaV attraction of Berni’s 
poetry. In one of the prefatory stanzas to the fifty-first canto the reader may 
recognize a curious coincidence with a well-known passage in Shakspeare,— the 
more so as Berni, we believe, was never turned into English before the present 
partial attempt of Mr. Rose : 

“ Who steals a bugk-liorn, a ring, a steed, 

Or such-llkc worthless tbipg, has some diserction ; 

’ Tis petty larceny ; not such his deed 
Who robs us of our fame, our best possession. 

And he u ho takes our labour’s wortblc.st meed 
May well bo deem’d a felon by profession. 

Who so much more our hate and sqgipge deKcrv ci> 

As from the rule of right be wider Werves.” 

In another of these episodes the poet has introduced a portrait of biinself. 
The whole passage is too long for insertion here ; but, as Mr. Rose has ^Iso 
translated it, we will b<vrow a few stanzas from his lAilful version : 

*’His mood was choleric, and his tongue was vicious, 

But he was praised for singleness of heart t 

- ..Air - 

The chase of the J'airy Morgana, and tbo (1. 11., c. vlll., xv.\ may however, be con- 
malicious dance of the Loves around BiimUio sldered good exceptions to this remark. 
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tax’d as avaricious or ambitious, 

Affectiooate and frank, and void of art ; 

A lover ot his friends, and Unsuspicious, 

But where he hated knew no middle part $ 

And men bis malice by bis love might rate : ' 

But then be was more prone to love than hate. 

** To paint his person, this was thin and dry ; 

Well sorting it, his legs were spare and loan ; 

Broad was his visage, and his nose was blgli. 

While narrow was tho space that was between 
His eyebrows sharp; and blue bis hollow eye. 

Which for his busby beard had not been seen, 

Bnt that the master kept ibis thicket clear’d, 

At mortal war with mustacho and with beanl. 

No one did ever servitude detest 
Like him, though servitude was still his dole ; 

Since fortune or the devil did their .best 
To keep him evermore beneath control. 

While, wnatsoever was his patron's best, 

To execute it went against his soul ; 

His service would he freely yield unask'd, 

But lost all heart and hope if be wen* task’d. 

<'Nor music, hunting-match, nor mirthful measure. 

Nor play, nor other pastime, moved him aught , 

And if 'twos tiue that horses gave him pleasure', 

The simple sight of them was all he sought, 

Too poor to pnrcliase; and his only treasure 
Ills naked bed ; his pastime to do naught 
But tumble there, and stretch his weary length, 

And so recruit his spirits an i his stiength." 

Nose's innatnoraio^ p. H. 

The passage goes on to represent the dreamy and luxurious pleasures of this 
indolent pastime, Avith such an epicurean minuteness of detail as puts the 
sincerity of the poet beyond a doubt. His smaller pieces— Cirijo^Vo^t, as they 
arc termed— contain many incidental allusions which betiay the same lazy 
propensity, 

Tlie early part of Uerni’s life was passed in Homo, wliero he obtained a 
situation under the ecclesiastical government. He wa^ afterwards established 
in a canoiiry at Florence, where he led an easy, elfeniinate life, much caressed 
for his social talents by the Duke Alessandro do' Medici. His end was moie 
tragical than was to have been anticipated from so quiet and unambitious a 
temper. He is said to have been secretly assas-sinated, 1536, by the order of 
Alexander, for refusing to administer poison to the duke's enemy, the Cardinal 
Hyppolito do’ Medici. The story is told in many contradictory ways by 
different Italian writers, some of wh6m disbelieve it altogether. The imputa- 
tion, however, is an evidence of the profligate cliaracter of that court, and, if 
true, is only one out of many examples of perfidious assassination, which in 
that age dishonoured some of tlie most polished societies in Italy. 

Berni has had the distinction of conferring his name on a peculiar specie.s 
of Italian composition.*® The epithet “ Bernesco ” is not derived, however, as 
has been incorrectly stated by some foreign scholars,®* from nis reformed 
version of the “ Orlando,” but from his smaller pieces, his more espe- 

cially. It is difficult to convey a correct and adequate notion of this kina of 

Ho cannot bo properly considered Its t'n- of roflnement from tho bands of his country- 
ventort however, ifa lived in lime to give men. 

the last polish to a species of familiar poetry Vide Annota^ioni alia Vita dl Bern}, dal 

which had been long undergoing the process conte Mtuzuchclli, Chis. Ital , p. lixxlv, 
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satirical tritliiif?, since its chief excellence results from idiomatic felicities of 
exi)ression that refuse to be transplanted into a foreign tongue, and there is 
no imitation of it, tliat we recollect, in our own language. It is a misapplica- 
tion of the term Rernes(iue to apply it, as has been sometimes done, to the 
ironical style supposed to have been introduced by Lord Byron in his Beppo 
and Don Juan. The clear, uneipiivocal vein of iroTny which plays through the 
si)ortive sallies of the Italian has no resemblance to the subdued but caustic 
sneer of the Englishman ; nor does it, in our opinion, resemble in the least 
Peter Pindar’s burlesque satire, to which an excellent critic in Italian poetry 
has compared it.** Pindar is much loo unrefined in versification and in diction 
to justify the piirallel. Italian poetry always preserves the pnrity of its ex- 
pression, however coarse or indecent may he the tojiic on which it is employed. 
The subjects of many of these poems are of the most whimsical and trivial 
nature. We find some in Lode della Pestte, del Dehito^ etc. ; several in com- 
mendation of the delicacies of the table, of “jejlies,” “eels,” or any other 
dainty which pleased his epicurean palate. These Cupitoli, like most of the 
compositions of this polismed versifier, furnish a perfect example of the 
triumph of style. The sentiments, sometimes indehcah*, and often puerile, 
may be considered, like the worthless insects occasionally found in amber, 
imlebtcd for their preservation to the beautiful substance in wLich they are 
imheddc.l. 

It is a curious fact that, notwithstanding the apparent facility and fluent 
graces of Berni’s style, it was wrought with infinite care. Some of his verses 
nave been corrected twenty and thirty times. Many of his countrymen have 
imitated it, mistaking its familiarity of manner for facility of execution. 

iiiis fastidious revision lias been common with the most eminent Italian 
jioets. Petrarch devoted months to the iierfecting of one of his exquisite 
sonnets.'-^ Ariosto, as his son Virginius records of liim. “was never satisfied 
with his verses, but was continually correcting and ri'oorrecting them ; ” 
fihnost every stan/a in the last edition of his poem publisiicd in his lifetime is 
altered from the original, and one ver^e is pointed out (canto xviii., st. 142) 
whose variations filled many pages. Tassos mannscrii»ts, ])iefterved in the 
library at Modena, have been so often retouelied by him that they are hardly 
intelligible ; and Alfieri was in the habit not only of correcting vm-.ses, but of 
remoulding whole tragedies, several of which, he tells us in his Memoirs, were 
thus transcribed by him no less than three times. It is remarkable that, in 
a country where the imagination has been most active, the labour of the file 
should have been most diligently exerted on poetical compositions. Sueli 
examples of the pains taken by men of real genius might furnish a wholesome 
hint to some of the rapid, dashing writers of onr own day. “ Avec miehpie 
talent qu’on puisse etre ne,” says llousseMi, .'n his Confessions, “I’art d’ecrire 
ne se prend pas tout d’un coup.” 

We have violated the chronological series of the Italian epopee, in our 
notice of Berni, in order to connect his poem with the model on which it was 
cast. We will quit him with the remark that for liis fame he seems to have 

“■ Roscoo's Lift* of Ijorcnzo de' Mctlici, Three o’clock a.ni , 19th October." 
voJ. i. p 392, n4ite. “ I like this (^l/oc placet), 30th October." 

The following Is a literal translation of ** No, this does not please me. 20ih Dc- 
a succession of meinorandupas in liatin at the cember, ip thd evening." 
head of one of his sonnets ; I began this by “February Iftth, towards noon. This is 
the impulse of the Lord (Domitw jubente\ now well ; however, look at it again." 

September, at the dawn of day, after It was generally on Friday tliat he orcu- 
my morning prayers." pied himself with the piilnfat labour of coi- 

•' I must make Uie'^e two verses tiver again, nsction, and this waa also set apart by him as 

singing them, and 1 must transpose them. a day of fast and penitence. Essays, c if. «itp, 
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been as nuich iiulebted to ^iood fortune as to desert. His coiintrymeu ha\e 
adixed his name to an illustrious poem of which he was not tlic author, and to 
a popular species of composition of which he was not the inventor. 

Iji little more than twenty years after the death of Boiardo, Ariosto gave to 
the world his first edition of the Orlando Farioso. The celebrity of the Inna- 
morato made Ariosto prefer building upon this sure foundation to casting a 
new one of his own, and, as his predecessor had fortunately left all the 
dramatis ptrsotav of his unfinished epic alive upon the stage, he had only to 
continue their histories to the end of the drama. “ As the former of these 
two poems has no termination, and the latter no regular beginning, they may 
both be consideretl as forming one complete epic.”'*^ The latter half was, 
however, destine<l not only to supply the deficiencies but to eclii)se the glories 
of the former. 

Louis Ariosto w^as born of a respectable family at Reggio, 1474. After 
serving a reluctant apprenticeship of five years in the profession of the la\v, his 
father allowed him to pursue other studies hotter adapted to his taste and 
jioetioal genius. The elegance of his lyrical compositions in Latin and Italian 
recoiumended him to the patronage of the Cardinal lIypi)o!it() d’Este, and of 
his brother Alphonse, wlm m L'lO.l .succeeded to the ducal throne of Ferrara. 
Ariosto’s abilities were found, how^ever, not to be confined to poetry, and, among 
ntluM’ offices of trust, he was employed by the duke in tw^o important dijilo- 
niatie negotiations with the court of Rome. But the Pluses still obtained his 
principal homage, and all his seciet leisure wasapi>lied to the perfecting of the 
great poem which was to commemorate at once his own gratitude and the 
glories of the house of Est(*. After foiv.leeu years’ assiduous labour, he pve- 
s(*ntod to the Cardinal Ilyppolito the lir.^t copy of his Orlando Furioso. The 
well-known reply of t.io prelate, Messer Lodovico^ dove mai arete trovate 
tante f an fal nolle? (“Master Louis, where have you pickeil up so many 
tritles V’’) will be remembered m Italy as long as the i>oem itself.*" 

Ariosto, speaking of his early study of jurisprudence in one of bis Satires,^® 
says that he passed five years in quelle daime, - -a ^vord wliich signifies much 
the. same witli the /a nfal ache or roqlionerie, whichever it might have 

been, imputed to the cardinal. Ariosto was a poet ; the eardiual was a mathe- 
matician ; ami each had the very common failing of undervaluing a i>iofession 
dilferent from his own. The courtly librarian of the Bibliotoea Estense 
endeavours to explain away this and the subseijueiit conduct of Ariosto’s 
j)atroii ; ■' but tlie poet's Satires, in which he alludes lo the behaviour of tlie 
cardinal with the fine raillery, and to his own situation witli the philosopluc 
imlependeuce, of Horace, furnish abundant evidence of the cold, ungenerous 
deportment of Ilyppolito.-* • 

Notwithstanding the alienation of the cardinal, the poet .still continued in 


Tasso, m^co^si I’oetici, p. 29. 

An interroBation which niiBlitroinliul an 
Enjillshman ot tl»at put hy tho great I)uk<; of 
Cumberland to Gibbon : •* \\'hat. Mr. Giblion, 
fsciibblc, acribble, acribble Ptill ?" 

■' * A. M. Plotro Ik*mbo Cardinalc. 

Storia dnlla Letteratura Italiana, toin. 
vii. pt. i. pp. 42, 43. 

iti a .satire addressed to Alessandro Ari- 
osto, be speaks openly of the unprofitableness 
ol his poetic labour.s : 

“ Thanks to tlu> Muses who row ard 
So well the service of their bard, 

He almost may be said to lack 
A decent coat to clothe his hack.’’ 


And sotui after, in the same epistle, he 
adverts witii umlisBuised indignation to the 
opiiressivc patronage of Hyppolito : 

“ If the ]>oor stipend I receive 
lias led his inghness to believe 
lie has a right to task my toil 
Like any serf's uixin his soil, 

T' enthrall me witli a servile chain 
That grinds iny soul. Ins hopes are vain. 
.Siuiier tiian l>e sucii household slave. 

The stcinost poverty I’ll brave. 

And, from his pride and presents free, 
llesume niy long-lost liberty.” 
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favour with Alphonso. ^Phe patronise bestowed upon him, however, seems to 
have been of a very selfish and sordid compleidon. He was employed by the 
duke in ofhces most vexatious to one of his studious disposition, and he passed 
three years in reducing to tranquillity a barbarous, rebellious province of the 
duchy. His adventure there with a troop of banditti, who abandoned a 
meditated attack upon him when they learned that he was the author of the 
Orlando Furioso, is a curious instance of homage to literary talent, which may 
serve as pendant to the similar anecdote recorded of Tasso.^” 

The latter portion of his life was passed on his own estate in comparative 
retirement. He refused all public employment, and, with the exception of his 
satires, and a few comedies which he prepared for the theatre committed to 
his su^rintendence by Alphonso, he produced no new work. His hours were 
diligently occupied with the emendation and extension of his great poem ; and 
in soon after the republication of it in forty-six cantos, as it now stands, 
he died of a disease induced by severe and sedentary application. 

Ariosto is represented to have possessed a cheerful disposition, temperate 
habits, and their usual concomitant, a good constitution. Barotti has quoted, 
in his memoirs of the poet, some particulars respecting him, found among the 
papers of Virginius, his natural son. He is there said not to have been a 
great reader ; Horace and Catullus were the authors in whom he took most 
delight. His intense meditation upon the subject of his compositions frequently 
betrayed him into fits of abstraction, one of which is recorded. Intending. On 
‘a fine morning, to take liis usual walk, he set out from Carpi, where he resided, 
and reached Ferrara late in the afternoon, in his slippers and robedechamhre, 
uninterrupted by any one. His patrimony, thougn small, was equal to his 
necessities. An inscription which he placed over his door is indicative of that 
moderation and love of independence which distinguished his character : 

Parva, sed apta inilii. sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 

Sordlda, parta mco sed tamon asre 

It docs not appear probable that he was ever married. He frequently alludes 
in his poems to soino object of his affections, but without naming her. His 
bronze inkstand, still ])reserved in the library at Ferrara^ is surmounted by a 
rilievo of a Cupid with his finger upon his lip, emblematic of a discreet silence 
not very common in these matters with his coiintirmen. He is said to have 
intended his mistress by the beautiful {portrait of Ginevra (cantos iv., v.b as 
Tasso afterwards shadowed out Leonora in the affecting episode of f^ophronin. 
This was giving tlieni, according to Ariosto’s own allusion, a glorious niche in 
the temple of immortality.*® 

There still existed a general affectation among the Italian scholars of writing 
in the Latin language, when Ariosto determined to compose an epic poem. 
The most accomplisned proficients in that ancient tongue ffourisned about 
this jioriod, and Politian, Pontano, Vida, Santiazarius, Sadolet, Bembo, had 
revived, both in prose^ and poetry, the purity, precision, and classic ele^nce 
of the Augiistan age. Politan and Lorenzo Medici were the only writers 

Ginguene, whose facts are never to be trumpet of panegyric aomewhAt too stoutty. 

saspected. whatever credit may be attached —indeed mUc^bove tl)e ipodest tone Of the 

to bis opinions, has related^th these od- Italian mvmt vpon hla premature oeattt, 

ventures without any qualification (tiistoire wae appointed ,jto continue the work. Gin* 

littcraire d'ltaUet tom, iv. p. 3(9, tom. v. p. guend med before be had complot*^ the ma- 

291). This learned Frenchman profesaes to terials for his nlnUi volume, and the hiatus 

have compiled his history under the desire of supplied by Professor Oalfl carried down the 

Vindicating Italian literature from the die* literary narrative only to ^e conclusion of 

paroglng opinions en*vtalned of It among his the sixteenth century 

countrymen. This has led him to swell the Orlando Furioso, canto Vxxv., fit. IBi 16, 
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of the preceding century who had displayed the fecoMity and poetical graces 
of their yeimcular tongue, and their productions hadfeen too few and of too 
trifling a nature to establish a permanent precedent. Bembo, who wrote his 
elaborate history first in Latin, and who carried the complicate inversions, in 
fact, the idiom, of that language into his Italian compositions, would have 
persuaded Ariosto to write his poem in the same tongue ; but he wisely replied 
that “he would rather be first among Tuscan writers than second among the 
Latin,” and, following the impulse of his own more discriminating taste^ he 
gave, in the Orlando Purioso, such an exhibition of the fine tones and flexible 
movements of his native language as settled the question of its precedence for 
ever with his countryraen. 

Ariosto at first intended to adopt the term rima of Dante ; indeed, the 
introductory verses of his poem in this measure are still preserved. He soon 
abandoned it, however, for the ottava rinm, which is much better adapted to 
the light, rambling^ pictifresque narrative of the romantic epic.*' Every 
stanza furnishes a Tittle picture in itself, and the perpetual recurrence of the 
same rhyme produces not only a most agreeable ineloay to the car, but is very 
favouraole to a full and more powerful development of the poet’s sentiments. 
Instances of the truth of this remark must be familiar to every reader of 
Ariosto. It has been apjdied by Warton, with equal justice, to Spenser, 
whom the similar repetition of identical cadences often leads to a copious ana 
beautiful expansion of iraageiy.** Spenser’s stanza differs materially from 
the Italian ottava rima^ in having one more rhyme, and in the elongated 
Alexandrine with which it is concliSied. This gave to his verses “ the long, 
majestic march,” well suited to th’»B sob-T sublimity of his genius j but the 
additional rhyme much increased its r, itvical difliculties, already, from the 
comparative infrequei cy of assonances in our language, far superior to those 
of the Italian. This has few compound sounds, but, rolling wWly upon the 
five open vowels, e, t, o, i/-, ,affords a prodigious number of corresi sending 
terminations. Hence their facility of improvisation, Voltaire observes that 
ill tlie Jerusalem Delivered not more than seven words terminate in % and 
expresses his astonishment that we do not find a greater monotony in the 
constant recurrence of only four rhymes.** The reason may be that in Italian 
poetry the rhyme falls both upon the penultima and the final syllable of each 
verse j and, os these two syllables m the same word turn upon different 
vowels, a greater variety is given to the melody. This dcuhle rhyming 
termination, moreover, gives an inexpressible lightness and delicacy to Italian 
poetry, very different from the bipad comic which similar compound rhymes, 


The Italians, since the failure of Tris- 
sino, have very E^ncrally adopted this inea> 
sure for their epic poetry, while the terxa 
rima is used for didactic and satirical com- 
position. Tlie fp’uver subjects which have 
engaged the attention of some of their poets 
during the last century have made blank 
verso (verso sctolm) more fashionable among 
them. Gesarottl’s Ossloii, one of the earliest, 
may b$ plted as one of the most successful 
ezamplsaof It. Ko nation la so skilful in a 
nice adaptation of style to the subject, s^nd 
iaiitdtii}^ hartHony his been carried by them 
to a perfection (which it can never hope to 
attain in, any otfaea living language ; for what 
otker language is made so directly out of the 
elements of music? 

*“ Thfi“ following stanza from the “ Faerie 
Queene," describing the habitation of Mor- 


pheus •* drowned deep in drowslo df,” may 
serve as exempUllcatlon of our meaning : 

** And more to lull him in his slumbei soft, 

A trickling streame from high rock tum- 
bling downe. 

And ever drizling rainc upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring windc much like 
the Bowno 

Of swarming bees, did cost him in a 
SAvowno; 

No other noyes nor people’s troublous cryes, 
As still are wont to annoy the walled 
towne. 

Might there be beard; but careless quiet 
lyes. 

Wrapt in eiernall' silence farre from ene- 
myes.^’ 

” IjOttre A Deodati di Tovazzi, 
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no doubt from the iiifroquency of their appliocation to serious subjects, com- 
municate to the Eii^^Iish. 

Ariosto is commonly most admired for the inexhaustible fertility of his 
fancy ; yet a larp^e proportion of his fictions are borrowed, copied,' or con- 
tinual from those of preceding poets. The elegant allegories of ancient super- 
stition, as they were collected or invented by Homer and Ovid, the wild 
adventures of the Norman romances, the licentious merriment of the gossiping 
fabliaux, and the enchantments of Eastern fable, have all been employed in 
the fabric of Ariosto’s epic. But, although this diminishes Jiis claims to an 
inventive fancy, vet, on the whole, it exalts his character as a poet ; for these 
same fictions under the hands of preceding romancers, even ot lloiordo, were 
cold and uninteresting, or, at best, raised in the mind (d the reader only a 
stupid admiration, like tliat occasioned by the grotesque and unmeaning 
wonders of a fairy-tale. But Ariosto inspired them with a deep and living 
interest ; he adorned them Avith the graces of senRment and poetic imagery, 
and enlivened them hy a vein of Avit and shreAvd reflection. 

Ariosto’s style is most highly esteemed by his countrymen. The clearness 
Avith Avhich it expresses the most subtle and delicate beauties of sentimt-nt may 
be compared to Alcina’s 

“ vt'l sottile 0 I ado, 

(!|io non coprid diuanzi ne di diotio, 

I’lu clio le losf* u i gigh im diiaio vetro.”-- C \ il. i?., 2S." 

We recollect no English ]ioet Avhosc manner m any degree resembles him. 
La Fontaine, the inost cxipiisitc vorsiticr of his nation, Avhen in his least 
familiar mood, comes the nearest to him among tJic French. Spence remarks 
that Spen.sor must have imagined Ariosto intended to Avrite a serious romantic 
poem. The same opinion has been maintained by some of the Italian critics. 
Such, boNAOver, is not the impression A\e receive from it. Not to mention the 
broad farce Avith Avhich the narrative is occasionally checkered, as the adven- 
tures of Giocondo, the Enchanted Gup, etc., a sly suppressed smile seems to 
lurk at the bottom even of his most seiioiis reflections ; sometimes, iudceil, it 
plays openly upon the surface- of his narrative, but more frciiuently, after a 
beautiful and sober dosorii)tion, it breaks out, as it Avere, from hehmd a cioml, 
and lights up the Avholc Arvitli a gay and comic colouring. It would seem as if 
the natural acuteness of his poetic taste led him b) discern in the rnivjn'rnhiu^ 
^netisorjiK' of romantic fable abundant sources of tiie grand and beautiful, 
Avhile the anti-cbivalnc character of his age, and, still more, the lively liumoiir of 
his nation, led him to laugh at its extravagances. Ilonce the delicate inter 
mixture of serious and comic, Avhich gives a most agreeable variety, tliougli 
somewliat of a curious perplexity, to his style. 

The Orlando Fiirioso Avent through six editions in the author’s lifetime, two 
of Avliich be supervised, and it passed through sixty in the course of the same 
century. Its poetic pretensions Avere of too exalted a character to alloAV it to 
he regarded as a mere fairy-tale ; but it sorely puzzled the pedantic critics, 
both of that and of the succeeding age, to find out a justification for admitting 
it, with all its fantastic eccentricitie.s, into the lanks of epic poetry. Multi- 
tudes liave attacked and defeiideil it upon this ground, and justice was not 
rendered to it until the i»ore enlightened criticism of a later day set all things 
right hy pointing out the distinction hetAveen the romantic and the classical.®* 


** “ thin transparent veil, 

TlMt all the Ueaiitios of Jier form dlHoluscs, 
As the I lo.tr ( ry^ilahloth th' iinpi ison'd lo^-cs 


Iliinl and T. Warton seem to have hfrn 
among tlio earHost ICnglish writers who in- 
j'lsted upon tliedihtiiictioii hetween the < jolliic 
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TIi(^ cold and precise Boilcaii, who, like most of his ^nntrynien, seems to 
have thought that beauty could wear only one form, and to have mistaken the 
]:)eginnings of ancient art for its principles, quoted Horace to prove that no 
poet had tlie right to produce such grotestpie combinations of the tragical 
and comic as are found in Ariosto.*** In the last century, Voltaire, a critic 
of a much wider range of observation, objects to a narrow, exclusive definition 
of an epic j)oeni, on the just ground “that works of imagination depend 
so much on the different languages and tastes of diflerent nations among 
whom they are i)roduced, that precise definitions must have a tendency 
to exclude all beauties that are unknown or unfamiliar to us.’* {Essai stir fa 
Eoesie ej)ique.) In less than forty pages farther we find, however, that “ the 
Orlando Furioso, although popular with the mass of reatlers, is very inferior 
to the tjenuine epic poem. Voltaire’s general reHeclions were those of a 
lihilosopher ; their particular application was that of a Frenchman. 

At a later period of hi.^ life he made a recantation of this precipitate 
opinion ; and he even went so far, in a jiarallel between the Furioso and the 
odyssey, which he considered the model of the Italian poem, as to give a 
decided prefei*cnce to the former. Ariosto’s imitations of the Odyssey, how- 
ever, are not suflicient to authorize its being conshlered tlio model of Iiis epic. 
Where these imitations do exist, they arc not always the haiquest efforts of 
his muse. I’ho tedious and disgusting adventure of the Ogre, borrowed from 
that of the Cyclops Polvpheme,is one of the greatest bleini^Ties in the Furioso. 
Such “.Jack the giant-Killing” horrors do not blend hajqiily with the airy and 
elegant fictions of the East. The Jamil iariti/ of Ariosto’s manner has an 
apparent resiMublanco to the simplicity/ of llorner’s, which vanishes upon 
nearer inspection. The unaffected ease common to liotli resembles, in the 
Italian, the fashionable Iweeding that grows out of a perfect intimacy with the 
forms of good society. In the Greek it is rather an artlcssness Avhich results 
from never having lieeu embarrassed by the conventional foims of society at 
all. Ariosto i^ pei petually addms.sing fiis reader in the most familiar tone of 
conversation ; Homer pursues his course with the undeviating dignity of an 
C[»iC poet. He tells all his stories, even the incredible, with an air of confiding 
truth. The Italian poet fremiently qualifies his Avith some sly reference or 
apology, as, “ I amII not vouem for it; 1 repeat only Avhat Turpin has told 
before me : ” 

“ lo 'J’urplii, lo metto anoh ’ u ” ' 

Ariosto’s narratives are complicated and interriqded in a most provoking 
manner. This has given offence to some of his warmest admirers, and to tljo 
severe taste of Alfieri in jiarticular. Yet this fault, if indeed it be one, Seems 
imputable to the art, not to the artisK He but followed pieceding romancers, 
and conformed to the laws of his peculiar species of poetry. This involutioir 
of the narrative may be even thought to afford a reliei and .an agreeable con- 
trast, by its intermixture of grave and comic incidents ; at least, this is the 
apology set up for the same peculiarities of our own romantic drama. But, 

and ilie classical. In their application of It Joconde. (Knvres do Iloiloau, tom. ti. p. ISI. 
to Spenfior th«*y display a philosophical cri- Voltaire, A\ilh all In', aversion to local 

tlclsni, guided not so much by ancient rules prejudices, was too national to rollsh tho 

as by the peculiar genius of modern institu- naked simplicity of Homer. One of his w Itty 

tions. How superior this to the pedantic reflections may show how lie estcomed him. 

dogmas of the French school, or of such a Speaking of Virgil's obligations to the Greek 

caviller as Uymer^ whom Drydeii usetl lo poet, “ Some say," he observes. “ that Homer 

riuote, and Pope extolled as “ the best of Eng- made Virgil; If so, this is, without doubt, 

llsh critics’' ! the best work he ever made!" si cc?a est^ 

DIsseitation crithpio sur rAventnr.'’ de pfift mri" dfnae ynii phts bel onvrage. 

Y 2 , 
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whatever exccjptions may be taken by the acuteness or ignorance of critics at 
i^ie conduct 01 the Orlando Furioso, the sagacity of its general plan is best 
vindicated by its wide and permanent, popularity in its own countiy, None of 
their poets is so universally read by the Italians ; and the epithet divinty 
which the homage of an enlightened few liad before appropriated to Dante, 
has been conferred by the voice of the whole nation upon the Homer of 
Ferrera.” While those who copied the classical models of antiquity are for- 
gotten, Ariosto, according to the beautiful eulo^m of Tasso, **partendo dalle 
vestigie degli antichi scrittori e dalle, regole a’Arlstntile, e letto c riletto da 
tutte Totk,, da tutti i sessi, noto a tuttif le lingue, ringiovanisce sempre nclla 
fjua fama, e vola gloripso per le lingue de’ mortali, 

The name of Ariosto most naturally suggests this of Tasso^ his illustrious 
but unfortunate rival in the same brilliant career of epic poetry ; for these 
two seem to hold the same relative rank, and to shed a lustre ovei' the Italian 
poetry of the sixteenth century like tliat. reflected by Dante and Petrarch 
upon the fourteenth. The interest always attached to the misfortunes of 
genius has been heightened, in the case of Tasso, by the veil of mystery 
thrown over them ; and while his sorrows have been consecrated by the 
“melodious tear” of the poet, the causes of them have furnished a most 
fruitful subject of speculation to the historian. 

He had been early devoted by his father to tlie study of jurisprudence, but, 
as with Ariosto, a love for the Muses seduced him from nis severer duties. 
His father remonstrated ; but Tasso, at the age of seventeen^ produced his 
Rimldo, an epic in twelve cantos, and the atlmiration whicii it excited 
throughout Italy silenced all future opposition on the part of his pai-ent In 
1565, Tasso, then twenty-one years of age, was received into the family of the 
Cardinal Luigi d’Bste, to whom he had dedicated his precocious epic. The 
brilliant assemblage of rank and beauty at the little court of Ferrara excited 
the visions of the youtliful poet, while its richly-endowed libraries and learned 
societies furnishe<f a more solid nourishment to his understanding. Under 
these influences, he was [)erpetually giving some new display erf his poetic 
talent. His vein flowed freely in lyrical composition, and he is still rc^rded 
as one of the most perfect models in that saturated species of national poetry, 
in 1573 he produced his A minta^ which, in spite of its conceits and pastoral 
extravagances, exhibited such a union of literary flnish and voluptuous senti- 
f ment as was to be found in no other Italian poem. It was translated into all 
the cultivated tongues in Europe, and was followed, during the lifetime of its 
author, by more than twenty imitations in Italy. No valuable work ever 
gave birth to a more worthless progeny. The Pastor Fido of Guarini is by 
faiyhe best of these imitations ; but its daborate luxury of wit is certainly not 
edU^rable to the simple, iinSoHdted beauties of the original. Tasso was, 
however, cliiefly occupied with the composition of his great epic. He had 
written six cantos in a few months, but he was nearly ten years in completing 
it. He wrote with the rapidity of genius, but corrected with scrupulous deli^ 
beration. His “ Letters ” show the unwearied pains which he took to obtain 
the counsel of liis friends, and his critical “Discourses” prove that no one 
could stand less m need of such counsel than liimself. In J575 he completed 
his ^Jerusalem Delivered.” Thits, before ha had |each^ his thirty-seeOnd 
year, Tasso, as a lyri^^pic, t^d ^dramatic wj;^tevy may be fairly said to have 
earned a threefold Immortality in the highest yrallra 61 his art, His sub^ueiit 
fate shows that Uteraiy gloiy rests upon no 8vu*er basis than the accidental 
successes of worldly ambition. ^ < 

The name origlqaUy f^vea. to him by rival Tasso. Ofeeohil roetld, p. 33. 
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The long and rigoi'ous imprisonment of Tasso by Sovereign over whose 
reign his mtings had thrown such a lustre has been as fruitful a source of 
speculation as the inexplicable exile of Ovid, and, in like manner, was for a 
long time imputed to an indiscreet and too aspiring passion in the poet At 
length TiraboscM announced, in an early edition of nis histoiy, that certain 
letters and original manuscripts of Tasso, lately discovered in the library of 
Modena, had been put into the hands of the Abbe Serassi for the farther 
investigation of the mysterious transaction. The abba's work appeared in 
1785, and the facts disclosed by it clearly prove that the poet’s passion for 
Leonora was not, as formerly imagined, the origin of his misfortunes/® These 
may be imputed to a variety of circumstances, none of which, however, would 
have deeply affected a person of a less irritable or better disciplined fancy. 
The calumnies and petty insults which he experienced from his rivals at the 
court of Ferrara^ a clandestine attempt to publish his poem, but, more than, 
all, certain conscientious scruples whicn he entertained as to the orthodoxy of 
his own creed, gradually wrought upon his feverish imagination to such a 
degree as in a manner to unsettle ms reason. He fancied that his enemies 
were laying snares for Ins life, and that they had concerted a plan for accusing 
him of heresy before the Inqiusitiou.^' He privately absconded from Ferrara, 
returned to it again, but soou after, disquieted by the same unhappy suspicions, 
left it precipitately a second time, without his manuscripts, without money 
or any means of subsi.stence, and, after wandering from court to court, and 
experiencing, in the soirowfiu language of Dante, 

** Come Ma dl-salo 
Lo pane altrui, c coin' e dnro (^lle 
Lo Bcehdere e '1 saUr per ^’altrtil scale,” 

he threw himself once more upon the clemency of Alphonso ; but the duke, 
already alienated from him by his past extravagmicey, was incensed to such a 
degree by certain intemperate expressions of anger in which the poet indulged 
on his arrival at the court, that he caused him to be confined in a mad-house 
(Hospital of St. Anne), 

Here, in the darkness and solitude of its meanest cell, disturl)ed only by the 
cries of the wretched inmates of the mansion, he languished two years under 
the severest discipline of a refractory lunatic. Montaigne, in his visit to Italy, 
saw him in this humiliating situation, and his reflections upon it are even 
colder than those which usually fall from the phlegmatic philosrplier.®* The 
genius of Tasso, however, broke through the gloom of his dungeon, and scvei’ol 


““ We are only acquainted with- Serassi’e 
“Life of Tasso" through the epitomes or 
Fabronl and Ginguen^. The latter writer 
seems to us to lay greater stress upou the. 
poet*8 passion for Leonora than Is warranted 
by his facts. Tassodedlcatcd, It is true, many 
an elegant sonnet to her charms, and distorted 
her name Into as Kiany^ingentoiK puns as did 
Petrarch that of his mistress; but when we 
consider that this sort of poetical tribute Is 
very common with the Italians, that, the lady 
was at least ten years older tfaaa tbe poet, 
and that* in the qwgresa of this passion, he 
had four dr Otber weU^ttested sulmrdP 
hate fiameS, we slialV have little reason to 
dbelleve it produced a Impression on his 
obaracter. 

H is “Letters” betray the ^wrae tlnild 
jealousy. 11c is perpetually complaining that 


his correspondence is watched and intercepted. 

« “ How salt the savour Is of others’ bread, 

How hard tbo passage to descend and 
climb 

iJy olhers' stairs."— C a nr. 

" I felt even more epite than compassion 
to sCe him in so miserable a state, surviving, 
as it were, himself, unmindrul either of Him- 
self or bis works, which, without his concur- 
rence, and before i)is eyes, were published to 
the world incorrect and deformed.." (Bssais 
de Montaigne, tom. v. p. 114.) Montaigne 
doubtless exaggerated the mental degradation . 
of Tasso, since It favoured a position whlcb, 
in the vain love of paradox that has often dis- 
tinguished bis countrymen/ he was then en- 
deavouring to establish, vis., the superiority 
of Bfupidlty and ignorance over gChfus, 
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of the l>i ical ( ompositions of his imprisoned muse were as hrilliant and beauti- 
ful as in il)(^ ilny of Iier prosperity.^ Tlie distempei ed state of his imagination 
seems never to have clouded the vividness of his pcrcei»tioiis on tlie subjects 
of his composition, and durint^ the remaining? five years of liis confinement at 
St. .'Vnne he wrote, in tlie form of dialogues, sev<'ral highly-esteemed disepusi- 
tiojrs on philosophical and moral theorems. During this latter period Tasj'O 
had enjoyed a more commodious ai)artment, but the duke, probably dreading 
•some literary reprisal from his injured prisoner, resisted all entreaties foi‘ Ids 
release. This was at length eflected, tlirough the intei’cession of the Ihince 
i>f Mantua, in 1,>8G. 

^Tasso quitted Ferraia without an interview with Ids oppressor, and spent 
the residue of his days in the south of Italy. Ilis countrymen, affected by his 
unmerited jiersecutions, received him wherever he passed with enthusiastic 
triumph. The nobility and the citizens of Florence waited upon him in a body, 
as if to make aniendsfor the unjust strictures of tlfeir academy upon his poem, 
and a day was ai)pointtd by the court of Rome for his solemn coronation in the 
cajjitol with the poetic wreath which had formerly encircled the brow of 
J\^trarch. He died a few days ]»efore the intended ceremony. His body, 
attired in a Roman toga, was accompaided to the grave by nobles and ecclesi- 
astics of the highest dignity, and his temples were decorated with the laurel of 
which his perverse fortum^ had dcfraudeit liiiii wlien living. 

The iiiihapiiy fate of Tasso has affixed a deep stain on the character of 
Alplionso the Second. The eccentricities of his deluded fancy could not have 
justified seven years of solitary confinement, cither as a medicine or as a 
punishment, least of all from tlie man whose name he had so loudly celebrated 
in one (if the most glori(ius productions ot modern genius. What a caustic 
commentary upon his unrelenting rig(mr must Alphoiiso haic found in one 
of the opening stanzas of the Jnrnsalcjn : 

“Tu, magnatiiino Alfonso, il fpuU ntogli 
A1 furin- di loituna, t* gmdS in porto 
Jlo pcregrttio eruirito, v fra gli scogli 
E fni Toiide agitato, c quasi assorto ; 

Qiieste inic carlo in liota iroiite accugli,” etc. 

The illiberal conduct of the prince.s of Este botli towards Arifjsto and Tasso 
essentially diminishes their pretensions to the munificent jiatronagc so ex- 
clusively imputed to them by their own historians and by the eloquent pen 
of Gibbon. A more accurate picture, nerhaps, of tlie second Alplionso may 
l>e found in the concluding canto of Cliilde Harold, where the poet, in the 
language of indignant sensibility, not always so judiciously directed, has 
rendered more than poetical justice to tin* “ aiitique brood of Este.'^ 

The Jerusalem was surreptitiously published, for the first time, during 
Tasso’s imprisonment, and, notwithstanding the extreme inaccnra(;y pf its 
early editions, it went through no less than "six in as many months. Others 
grew rich on the productions of an author who was himself languishing in the 
most abject poverty,— one example out of many of the insecurity of literary 

Muratorl’s Antichila are ex- their conduct both towards Tasso aud Ariosto, 

prcssly intended to record the virtues of the Ciibboii, who Lad less apology for partiality, 

family of J'Jste. TiraboscM's Storia della in his laborious researches into the “ Anti- 

Eettcratura Italiana is a splendid paiiegyiic quitiesuf me House of Brunswick ” has not 
upon the intellectual achievements of the tempered bis encomiums of the Alphonsos 

whole nation. More tlian a due share of this with a single animadversion upon their illi- 

praiac, however, Is claimed for his native beral conduct towards their two Illustrious 

prirncs of Ferrara. It is amusing to see by subjects, 

w hat evasions the Id^oi lau attempts to justify 
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property in a country whei c the number of distinct independent governments 
almost defeats the protection of a copyright.^* 

Notwithstanding the general admiration which the Jerusalem excited 
throughout Italy, it was assailed, on its first appeai*ance, with the coarsest 
criticism it ever experienced. A comparison was naturally suggested between 
it and the Orlando Furioso, and the Italians became divided iiito the factions 
of Tassisti and Ariostisti. The Oella-Criisc^n Academy, just then instituted, 
in retaliation of some extravagant encomiums bestowed on the Jerusalem, 
entered into an accurate but exceedingly intemperate analysis of it, in which 
they degraded it not only below the rival epic, but, denying it the name of a 
j}ocm^ spoke of it as “a cold and barren comnilatioii.” It is a curious fact 
that both the Della-Cruscan and French Academies commenced their career 
of criticism with an unlucky attack upon two of the most extraordinary poems 
in their respective languil^4t^s.^“ 

Although Tasso was only one-and-twenty years of age when he set about 
writing his Jerusalem, yet it is suHiciently apparent, from the sagacious criti- 
cism exhibited in his letters, that he brought to it a mind ripened by extensive 
studies and caicful meditation. lie hail, moreover, the advantage of an 
experience derived both fiom his own pievious labours and those of several 
distinguished predecessors m the same kind of composition. The learned 
Trissino had fasliioned, some years before, a regular heroic poem, with pedantic 
precision, upon the models of antiquity. From this circumstance, it was so 
formal and tedious that nobody could read it. Bernardo Tasso, the father of 
Torquato, who might aj)ply to himself, with aixuil justice, the reverse of the 
younger Racine’s lament, 

“ Kt iTioi ph'e inconnu ’un si glorloux ftls,” 

had coinnieiiced his celebrated Amadis with the same deference to the rules of 
Aristotle. Finding that the audiences of his friends, to ivhom he was accus- 
tomed to read the epic as it advanced, gradually thinned off, he had the dis- 
cretion to take the hint, and ncw-cast it in a more popular and romantic form. 
Notwithstanding these inansi)icious examples, ’Passo was determined to give 
to his national literature what it so much ivanted, a groat heroic poem ; his 
line eye perceived at once, however, all the advantages to be derived from the 
per-uliar institutions of tli(5 moderns, and, while ho conformed, in the general 
plan of his epic, to the precepts of antiquity, he animated it with the popular 
and more exalted notions of love, of chivalry, and of religion. Ilis Jerusalem 
exhibits a perfect combination of the romantic and the classical. 

The subject which lie selected was most happily adapted to his complicated 
design, llowever gloomy a picture the Crusades may exhibit to the rational 
historian, they are one of the most brilliant and imposing ever oli'ered to the 
eye of the poet. It is suiprising that a subject so fruitful in marvellous and 
ivarlike adventure, and which displays the full triumph of Christian chivalry, 
should have been so long neglected by the w riters of epical romance. The plan 
of the Jerusalem is not without defect.?, which have oeen pointed out by the 
Italians, and bitterly ridiculed by Voltaire, w'liose volatile sarcasms have led 
him into one or two blunders that have excited much wrath among some of 
Tasso’s countrymen.^^ The conceits wdiich occasionally glitter on the surface 

•»* M ForelRnors,’' says Penlua, “who ask if teraiiira, tom. ii. p. .*126. 
there are great writers in Italy imw, ns in It is hardly necess.iry to refer to Cor- 

tlines past, would be surprised at the nunilicr, ncille’.s “ Cid,” so cluDi‘-lly anatomized by the 

were they to learn how much even the best Aoadcuiie Fran9nise at the jealous insiiga- 
of them nre brought in debt by the publicii- tion of Oardinal Uicliolien. 
t Ion of their oun works." Vitende della T.et- Among other heinous shnders, he hiul 
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of TasboS clcai and polished stylo have afforded anothei and a fair ground for 
censure. Boilean’s inetanhorical distich, however, has given to them an un- 
deserved inipoitance. Tiie epithet tvmel (clinquant), used by him without 
any limitation, was quoted by lus countrymen as fixing the vake at once of all 
Tasso’s compositions, and afterwards, by an easy transition, of that of the 
Mholo body of Italian literature. Boileau subsequently diluted this censure of 
- t!ie Italian poet with some partial commendations;^® but its ill effects were 
visible in the unfavourable prejudices which it left on the minds of his own 
couiitiymeu, and on those of the English, for nearly a century. 

Tlie affectations imputed to Tasso are to be traced to a much more remote 
origin. Petmreh’s best productions are stained wjth them, as are those of 
preying poets, Cino da Pistoja, Guido Cavalcantu and others, and they 
seem to liave flowed directly fiom the Pi o venial, the copious fountain of 
Italian lyrical poetry. Tiiaboschi referred their introduction to the influence 
of Spanish literature under the viceioys of Naplelk during the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, which provoked a patriotic repheation, in seven volumes, 
fioni the Spanish Aoh^ Lampillas. The Italian bad the better of his advcrsaiy 
in temper, if not in argument. This false refinement was brought to its 
height duiing the fiist hSf of the seventeenth century, under Marini and his 
imitators, and it is somewhat maliciously intimate by Denina that the 
foundation of the Academy Della Oiusca coi responds with the commeneemeivt 
of tJic tlf cay of good taste Some of their early publications prove that tliey 
have at least as good a claim to be consideied its promoters as Tasso.** 

Tasso IS the most lyrical of all epic poets. This often weakens the signifi- 
cance and picturesque delineation of his narrativ^ by giving to it an ideal ai^ 
too general chaiacter. His eight-line stanza is frequently wiought up, as it 
Aveie, into a nnniatuie sonnet. He himself censures Ariosto for occasionally 
indulmiig this lyrical vein in his romance, and cites as an example the cele- 
brated compaiison of the viigin and the rose (canto i., s, 42), How mapy 
similar f xamples may be found in his own epic ! The gaidens of Annida aie 


termed the musical lujd "dl color vail “o 
pnrpureo rostro" In Aimlda’s gardens a 
“pajrot,” and the “fatal Den^e^a “ (canto 
xv.\ “ whose countenance was beautiful like 
that of the angels,” an teoman,” which 
Ins Italian censor assures his countrymen “ Is 
much woise than a vecchia donna " For the 
huist of indignation which these and similar 
sins brought upon Voltalie's head, vide Aii- 
notazloni dl Ganti xv , xvi , Clas llal 

Buth,(xlnguene and some Italian critics 
affect to consider these commendations as an 
amendt honoiable on the part of Boilcau 
Ihey, bowevtr, amor.nt to very little, and, 
like the Frenchman’s .'ompliment to Yorick, 
have full as much of bittoi as of sweet in 
them. The remarks (luotcd by D’OIivtfc (His- 
toire de I’Acad^mlc Fran 9 ai 8 e) as having been 
made by the critic a short time previous to 
his death, are a convinchig proof, on the 
otlier han^ that lie was tenacious to tlie last 
of bis original heresy. “ So little ” said he, 
“have 1 chauged, that, on E|vlewing Tasso 
of late I legreited exceediogty that 1 had not 
hc^D more explicit Jn my strit'ures upon 
inui ’ lie then goes on to supply the hiatus 
by taking up all the blemlwes Jn detail 
w htch he had bclore only alluded to piw. 

• Jheso vetf ion ve^iBeie have ht< ii con- 


densed Into two volumes 8vo, In an edition 
published at Floience, 191(>i under the title 
of Foci I del Fnnio l^olo 

Vicende della Letteratura, tom i) p. 62, 
'• A distinction seems to be authorised be- 
tween the ancients and the modems in regj^ 
to what is considered puntif of taste. The 
earliest writings of the former arc distin- 
guished by It, and it fell into decay only with 
the decline of the nation, f while a vicious 
taste is visible In the earliest stages of modern 
literature, and it has been corrected only by 
the corresponding refinement of the nation 
The Uieck language was written in classic 
purity from Homer until long after (jlreece 
Lerself liad become tributary to the Homans, 
and the l^tiii tongue from the time of Te- 
rence till the nation b«d sacrificed its liberties 
to Its emperors; while the early Italian 
authors, as we have already seen, the Span- 
iard** in the age of Ferdinand, the Kuglish 
in that of EUsobetb, and the Fiench under 
Franois Ibe FlrH (tlie epochs which may fix 
tbe dawn of wbclr lespectlve literatures), seem 
to have J>een deeply infected with a passion 
for conceits and quibbles, which has been 
purified only by tbe dill^nt culti^'atlon of 
ages. 
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full of them. To this cause we may peihaps ascribe the flittering affectations, 
the clinguant^ Bo often noticed in his poetry. DaszHag and epigrammatic 
points are often solicited in sonnets. To the same cause may ba refen-ed, m part 
tile nicely-adjusted harmony of his verses. It would almost seem as if each 
stanza was meant to be set to musi^ as Petrarch is known to have compc^d 
many of his odes with this view.” The melodious rhythm, of T^o’s verse hw 
none of the monotonoxts sweetness so cloying in Metastasio. It is diveisined 
by all the modulations of an exquisitely sensible ear. Jbor this re^on* no 
Italian poet is so frequently in the mouths of the common people. An(»tn s 
familiar styie and lively narrative are better suited to the popular apprehen- 
sion ; but the lyrical melody of Tasso triumphs Over these advantages m ms 
rivid, and enables him literally mrdm volitare pet wa. It was once common 
for the Venetian gondoliers to challenge each other and to respond in the 
verses of the^erusalenr, ^d this sort of musical contest might be heard for 
hours in the silence pf a smt summer evening. The same b^u^ul ball^s, if 
we may so call these fragments of an epic, are still occasionally chanted by the 
Italian peasant, who is less affected by the sublimity of their sentiments tlian 
the musical flow of the expression.” ... it 

Tasso’s sentiments are distinguished, in our opinion, by a moral grauaeur 
surpassing that of any other Italian poet. His devout mind seems to have 
been fully inspired with the spirit of his su^ect. We say in pur opinion, for 
an eminent German critic, F . 8chlegel, is disposed to deny him this merit. 
We think in this instance he must have proposed to himself what is too 
frequent with tlie Germans,— an ideal and exaggerated standard of elevation. 
A few stanzas (st. 1 to 19) in the fo^th canto of the Jerusalem may be ^id 
to contain almost ^the whole argument ef ihe Paradise Lost. The cpnyocatioh 
of the devils in the dai* abyss," the picuire of Satan, whom he injudiciously 
names Pluto, his sublime address to his confederates, in which he alludes to 
their rebellion and the subsequent creation of man, were the germs of Mdtons 
most glorious conceptions. Haute had before shadowed forth Satan, biit it 
was only in the physical terrors of a hideous aspect and gigantic statme. The 
ancients had clothed the Furies in the same external deformities. Tassi^ in 
obedience to tbe superstitions of his age, gave to devi. similar attributes, 
but he invested his character with a moral sublimity winch raised it to tlic 
rank of divine intelligences : 

“ fibbcfQ i pift ft'Iicl ollor vittoria 
lUmaee u not tVliivitto ardlf la gloria." 

“ Sla (lestln clb ch’io vogUo." 

In the literal version of ]Miltou, 

“ Wbat l win Is fate." 

Sentiments like these also give to Satan, in Paradise L^t, his superb and 
teniflo majesty. MiHon, however, gave a Auer finish to the portrait, ny ois- 


« Foscolo, “ Fissay," p. 93. . 

*» “tlie influence of uaetrical Iwrineny Is 
TisiWe in the lower olas^ who oonunit to 

* and sin^them 

lem. They even 
tomalce nonnense 
all tho while by 
Plgnottl, Storia, 

Otc., toiMt iv. p. 192. 


memory tne scanzM oi 
without comprehending tl 
dieilgore the lang^e 6p W 
of It. tbelr a^s decelv^ 
the unmeaning melody.' 


The serai-staujsa which desciiboe the 
hoarse reverberations of the infernal trumpet 
in thia Pandemonium is cited by the Imllane 
as a bappy example of imitative harmony : 

•* Chfama glijabltator dell’ onibre eteme 
11 rauoo suon della tartarea trom ba. 

Tremaii lo spaslose atre caveme. , 

S I'ucr deco a quel romor rlmbomba." 
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pensiiiff altogetlier with the bugbear deformities of his person, and by depicting 
it as a form that 

** Had yet not lost 

vVIl Its original brightness, nor qppeai’d 
Less tl^aii archangel ruin'd." 

It seems to us a caijital mistake in Tasso to liave made so little use of tlic 
(fiahlerie wljich he has so powerfully portrayed. Almost all the machinations 
of the infidels in the suusetpient cantos turn upon the agency of petty 
necromancers. 

Tasso frctiuontly deepens the expression of bis fuctures by some skilful 
moral allusion, flow finely has he augmented the misery of llie soIdii;r 
perishing midcr a consmiiing drought "before the walls of Jern.-aleni, by 
recalling to bis imagination the cool and crystal waters with which he bail 
once been familiar ! " . • 

*^Sc aIcuu giammai tra frondeggiant. rive 
Pnro vide* stagnar liqiiido argpiito, 

0 gin jirccipitose ii acque vive 

IVr Alpc, o'n piaggia iTbosa a passo lento , 
ipu'llc al vago doHio lurina ♦* descrive, 

K rnoiistia materia ul suo tormouto; 

Che rimaginc lor gclida c mollo 
L’asciuga e scalda, e nel pori'ier riboUe,’' 

Canto .Mil., 00. 

In all the manifold punishments of Dante’s ‘MIell” we remember one only 
in which the mind is made use of as a means of torture. A counterfeiter 
(barrathere) contrasts his situation in these dismal regions with his former 
pleasant rcddence in the green vale of the Arno; an allusion \\hich adds a 
new sting to his anguish and gives a fine moral colouring to the picture. 
Dante was the first great Christian poet that had written ; and when, in con- 
formity ith the eharitable spirit of his age, he assigned all the ancient heathens 
a place cither in his hell or he indicted upon them corporeal 

punishments which alone bad been threatened by their poets. 

Both Ariosto 'and Tasso elaborated the style of their compositions uitli 
infinite pains. This labour, however, led them to the most opf)Osite resnils. 
It gave to the Kurioso the airy graces of elegant conversation ; to the Geru- 
salemme a stately anti imposing eloquence. In this last you may often find 
a consummate art carried into affectation, as in the former natural beauty is 
sometimes degraded into vulgarity, and even obscenity. Ariosto has none of 
the national vices of style imputed to his rival, but he is tainted with the less 
excusable impurities of sentiment. It is stated by a late writer that the 
exceptionable passages in the Kurioso were found crossed out with a pen in a 
manuscript copy of the author, showing his intention to have suppressed them 
at some future period. The fact docs not appear probable, since the edition 
as it now stands, with all its original blemishes, was revised and published by 
himself the year of his death. 

Tasso possessed a deeper, a more abstracted and lyrical turn of thought. 
Ariosto infuses an active worldly .spirit into his poetry ; his beauties are social, 
while those of his rival are rather of a solitary complexion. Ariosto’s muse 


" lie that the gliding river»erst had seen 
Adown their verdant channels gently 
roll’d, 

Or falling streams, which to the valleys 
green 

DUtillM from top« of Alpine moimfaiiis 


Those he d-'slrcd in vain, new torments been 
Augmented thus with wish of comforts 
old; 

Those waters cool he drank in vain conceit, 
AVhich more increased his thirst, increased hia 
heat," yAiKKAX. 
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seems to have caught the gossiping spirit of the/(^W^-'(^^.^^ and Tasso’s the 
lyrical refinements of tlic Provencal, Ariosto is seldom sublime like the other. 
This may be imputed to his subject, as well ns to the character of his genius. 
Owing to his subject, he is more generally entertaining. The easy freedom of 
his narrative often leads him into natural detaihi much more affecting than the 
ideal generalization of Tasso. IIow pathetic is the dying scene of Brandi- 
marte, with the half-finished name of his mistress, Fiordiligi, upon his lip : 

" Orlando, fa chc ti racconli 
T)i me nell’ nra/ioii tuc grate a Dio ; 

Ne men tl raccoinando la inia Kiordi . . . 

Ma clir non pot« Wji , e qni Hni'o. 

Tasso could never have descended to this beautiful negligence of expression.” 

Tasso challenged a comparison with his predecessor in his gardens of 
Armida. The indolent and languishing Mepose of the one, the brisk, amorous 
excitement of the otlier, llie in some measure characteristic of their difierent 
pencils. The parallel has been too often pursued for us to weary our readers 
Avith it. 

The Italians liave a coinous variety of narrative poetry, and are very nice 
in their subdivisions of it. Without attending to these, A*ve have been guided 
by its chronological succession. We have hardly loom to touch upon the 
“\Secchia Rapita ” (*‘ Rape of the Bucket”) of Tassoni, the model of the mock 
h( roic poems afterwards frequent in Italy,*® of Boileau’s “ Lntrin,” and of the 
“ Rape of the Lock.” Tassoni, its author, was a learned and noble Modenese', 
who, after a life passed in the heats of literary controversies, to wliicli he had 
himself giv(*n rise, died 1035, aged sevcnly-one. The subject of the poem is a 
war between Modena and Bologna, at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, in consequence of a wooden b’ljket having been carried off from the 
market-place in the latter city by an invading party of the former. This 
memoratile tronhy has been preserved doAMi to the present day in the cathedral 
of Modena. Tassoni’s epic will confer upon it a move lasting existence. 

“TIk' Iluckof, which so sorely had offendc*!. 

In the tJreat Tow’er, where 3'pt it may be 
Was from on high jwmdorous chain Mi'>pendrd, 
uifli a mat hie cope environ’d round. 


“Orlando, I implore thee 
That in thy prayers my name may be com- 
mcndcHl, 

And to thy care I leave my loved I'lonh — 
l.ifji ho could not add ; hut heie he ended.” 

The which w’e have imputed to 

Tasso, may be cited, however, as a character- 
istic of the natioTinl llteralure, .and as the 
point in wdiich tludr lit r.iture Is nio'^t de- 
cidedly opposed to our own. With the c.k- 
eeption of n.mte .md I’ariid, whose copies 
fiom life have all tlu; precision of proof-Im- 
ptessions, it would hcdifllcuit to find a picture 
111 the compass of Italian poelrv executed 
w’ith the fidelity to nature so observable in 
our good authors, so appaient in every page 
of Cowper or Tliuinaon, for example. Jt might 
he w^ell, perhav>s, for the English artist, if he 
could embellish the minute and literal detaiLs 
of his own school with some of the ideal 
graces of the Italian. Byion may k' con- 
sidered as hai liig done this more effectimlly 
than any contemporary poet. Byron’s love 
oj t}ie Ideal, it most be allowed, however, has 


too often bewildered him in mysticism and 
hypeibole 

■" 'J’he Italians long disputed with great 
acrimony whether this or the coinic-heioic 
poem ot Biacclolihi {Lo ,'<chcriio Ucglt /)et) 
waa preccdiMit in jxiint of age. It appeals 
]»robable that Tas.«»Lini’H w’as written fiisf, 
although pnnted list. No country has been 
half so fruitful as Italy In literary qtiarrcis, 
and in none have they been pursued with 
such bitterness hihI pertinacity. In some 
instances, as in that of Marini, they have 
even been maintained by aa<Kassinution The 
sarcastic commentaries of (.ialllco upon the 
“.Terusalem,” quoted in the vulgar edition of 
the “Classics,” vvc'rc found sadly mutilated 
hy one of the olfciidcd lyisshtt, into whose 
hands they liad fallen more than two cen- 
turies after lhe.y were written ; so long docs 
a literary faction last in Italy ! The Italians, 
inhibited from a free discussion on political 
or religions topics, entered with incredible 
zeal into those of a purely abstract and often 
luilmpoitant cbaiaetpf. 
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Bynortah five the entrance Is defended ; 

Nor cavalier of note la that way bound, 

Not pious pilgrim, but doth pause to see 

The spoil so glorious of the victory/'— Canto 1., st. 63. 


Gironi, in liis life of the poet, triuraplmntly adduces, in evidence of the 
superiority of the Italian epie over the French moti-heroic poeni of Boilean, 
tliat the subject of the former is far more insi^ificant than that of the latter, 
and yet the poem has twelve cantos, being twice the number of the Lutrin. 
lie might have added that each canto contains about six hundred lines instead 
of two hundred, the average complement of the French, so that Tassoni’s epic 
lias the glory of being twelve times as long as Bpileau^& and all about a 
bucket ! This is somewhat characteristic of the^ Italians. What other people 
would good-httmoiiredly endure such an interminable epic upon so trivial an 
affair, which liad taken place more than four centuries before? To make 
amends, however, for the wants of pungency in satire on transactions of 
such an antiquated date, Tass'oni has besprinxlcd his poem veiy liberally with 
allusions to living characters. 

We may make one geneml objection to the poem, that it is often too much 
in earnest for the perfect keeping of the niock-neroic. The cutting of throats 
and fighting regular pitched battles are too bloody a business for a joke. How 
much more in the genuine spirit of this species or poetry is the bloodless battle 
with the books in the Lutrin ! 

The machinery employed by Tassoni is composed of the ancient heathen 
deities. These are frequently brought upon the stage, and are travestied 
with the coarsest comic humour. But tne burlesque which reduces great 
things to little is of a grosser and much less agreeable sort than that ivnich 
magnifies little things into great. The ** Rape of the Lock ” owes its charms 
to the latter process. The importance which it gives to the telegaiit nothings 
of high life, its perpetual sparkling of wit, the fairy fretwork whidi constitutes 
its machinery, have made it superior, as a fine piece of irony, to either of its 
foreign rivals. A Frenchman would doubtless prefer the epic regularity, pro- 

f ressive action, y|^d smooth seesaw versification of the Lutrin ; while an 
talian would fincnsufficient in the grand heroic sentiment and the voluptuous 

E ortraitiu-e with which Tassoni's unequal poem is occasionally inlaid, to mstify 
is preference of it. There is no accountiifg for national taste. La Haipe, 
the Aristarchus of French critics, censures the gossamer machinery of the 
“Rape of the Lock” as the greatest defect in the poem. “La fable des 
Sylphes, que Pope a tr^s-inutilemeut emprunt^ du Conte de Gabalis, pour 
L‘n faire Je merveilleux de son poSme, n'y produit Hen dUo/gr^ahh^ Hen 
reset nit / ” ^ 

Italy^ in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was inundated with crude 
and insipid romances, distributed into all the varieties of epic poetry. The 
last one, howevei\ of sufficient importance to require our notice, namely, the 
Mcciardetto of Nicholas FortiguerTa, appeared as late as 1738. After two 
centuries of marvellous romance, Charlemagne and his paladins became rather 
insipid dramatu perBOiue, What could not be handled seriodsly, however, 
might be ridiculed ; and the smile half suppressed by Ariosto and.6^;iu broke 
out into broad buftbonery in the poem of Fortiguerra. 

The Ricciardeito may be considered the Don Quixote of Italy for although 
it did not bring about tnat revolution in the national taste ascribed to the 


, The veraificatioa of the Lutrin Is ea- at leimtdpon a foreign ear. which haa l)^ 
teemed as faultless os any In the language. well llk^iea by one of their own nation th 
Tlj*’ tome and monotonous flow of the best of ' the drinking m coW vrater.” , 

French rhyme, however, produces an effect, 
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Spanish wmance^ yet it is, like that, an unequivocal parody iipoa the achieve- 
jiients of Jknight-errantty, It may be doubted srbether Pou Quixote itself 
^vas not the consequence rather than the cause of the revolution in the national 
taste. Forti^erra pursued an opposite methoti to Cervant^ andt instead of 
iiitroducinff nts. crack-brsdned heroes into the realities of viif^r life, he made 
them equally ridiculous by involving them in the most absurd caricatures of 
romantic hction. . Many of these adventures are of a licentious, and sometimes 
of a disgustin;^, nature ; but the graceful though negligent beauties of his style 
throw an illusive veil over the grossness of the narrative. Imitations of Pulci 
may be more frequently traced than of any other romantic poet But. 
although more celebrated writers are occasionally, and the extravagances oi 
chivalry we perpetually, parodied by Fortiguerra, yet his object does not seem 
to have been dmiberate satire so much as good-humored jesting. What he 
wrote was for the simple purpose of raising a la^h, not for the derision or the 
correction of the taste df nis countrymen. The tendency of his poem is 
certainly satirical, yCt there is not a line indicating such an intention on Ins 
part. The most pointed humour is alined at the cleigy.®® Fortiguerra was 
himself a canon. He commenced his epic at the suggestion of some Mends 
with t^hom he was passing a few weeks of the autumn at a hunting-seat. The 
conversation turned upon the labour bestowed by Pulci, Bcxni, and Ariosto 
on their great poems j and Fortiguerra undertook to furnish, the next day. a 
canto of good poetry exhibitii\g some of. the peculiarities of their r^pective 
styles, lie fulfilled Iiis promise, and his friends, delighted with its sprightly 
graces, persuaded him to pursue the epic to its present complement of thirty 
cantos. Any one acejuainted with &e facilitiw for improvisation afforded by 
the flexible organization of the Italian tmigue will be the less suiprised at the 
rapidity of this composition. The ‘‘Rivoiardetto” may be lookw upon as a 
sort of improvisation. 

Ill the following literal version of the two opening stanzas of the poem we 
have attempted to convey some notion of the sportive temper of the original i 

It will not let my busy braiu alone ; 

The wbim bas takeame to write a tale, 

In poett;}', of things till now unknown, 

Or if hot wholly new, yet nothing stale. 

My muse is not a daughter of the Sun, 

With harp of gold and ebony { a hale 
And buxom country lass, she sports at ease. 

And, free as air, sings to the passing breexe, 

“ Yot, tliough accustom’d to the wood,— its spring 
Her only bevei^fige, and her food its mast— 

Slie will of heroes and of battles sing, 

THe loves and high emprixes of the past. 

Then, if she falter on so Wd a wdng. 

Light be the blame upon her eiroTB cost ; 

' She never studied; and she well may err, 

Whose home bath boon beneath the oak and fir.” 


^ One of the leading characters Is Ferragus, A contrast blglily diverting io the Italians, 

who hod figured in all the old epics as one of who had been taught to aassodate very lofty 

the most foimidable; Saracen chieftains. Ho Ideas with the name of Ferragus. The oon- 

tuiDS hermit with Fortiguerra, and beguilce fllct kept up between the devout scruples of 

his lonely winter evenings with the innocent the new saint and his old heathen appetites 

pastime of making candles: affords perpetual subjects for ib^ prnfime 

♦‘Knerorrldabruma, comi. , 

Quando Varla h pin fredda, e piu crudele, 
lo ml divsrto in for della candole.' — iil. 53. 
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Fortij^iierrta’s introductions to his cantos are seasoned with an extremely 
pleasant wit, which Lord Byron has attentively studied, and, in some passages 
of his more familiar poetry, closely imitated. The stanza, for example, in 
Beppo, lujginning 

“ silt' was not oM, nor yoiiiif?, nor at the years 
Which certain people call a certain age, 

'Whicli yet the most uncertain age appears,” etc . 

was evidently suggested by the following in “ Ricciaidetto : ’’ 

“ Quantlo si giugne ail ima ccita etit, 

(Mi'io non voglio descrivervi qual r, 

Ihsogna stare allora a <iuel di’iin tm, 

Nc d'altro ainauto piovar j'lh la fi*, 
rcrche. donne me caie, la hdt.i 
lla r ah al capo, alio spalle, cd u' pu- ; 

K vola si, cho non si scorgt' pin 
Vostigio alcun no’ MSi, dove tu.'* 

l{yit)n'> wjt, however, is iiointed with a keener sarcitsin, and Ins scimus 
relleetions show a finer perception both of natural and moral beauty, Ilian 
belong to the Italian. No two things arc more remote from each othtit* than 
sentiment and satire. In “ Don Juan’' they arc found side by side in almost 
every stanza. The eftect is (lisagroeablo. The fieart, wanned by some picture 
of extreme beauty or pathos, is suddenly chilled by a selfish sneer, a cold- 
blooded maxim, that makes you ashamed of having been duped into a good 
feeling by the writer even for a moment. It is a melancholy reflection that 
the hast uork of this extraordinary poet should be the monument alike of his 
genius and his infamy. Voltaire’s licentious ejiic, the “ Pucclle,” is written in 
a manner, perhaps, luore nearly corresponding to that of the Italian ; hut the 
philosophical irony, if we may so call it, which forms the substratum of the 
more familiar compositions of this witty and profligate author is of somewhat 
too deep a avst for the light, superficial banter of Fortiguerra. 

We have now traced the course of Italian narrative poetry down to the 
middle of the last century. It has by no means become extinct since that 
period, and, among others, an author well known here by liis history of our 
Kevolutioiuiry War has contributed his share to the epopee of his country, 
in his “ Camillo, o Vejo CoiKjuistata.” Almost every Italian writer has a 
poetic vein within him, which, if it does not find a vent in sonnets or canzones, 
will flow out into more formidable compositions.®* 

In glancing over the long range of Italian narrative poems, one may be 
naturally led to the reflection that the most prolific branch of the national 
literature is devoted excliisirelt/ to piirppses of mere amusement. Brilliant 
inventions, delicafo humour, and a beautiful colouring of language are lavished 
upon all ; but, with the exception of the “Jerusalem,” we rarely meet with 
sublime or ennobling sentiment, and very rarely with anything like a moral or 
philosophical purpose. Madame de »Stael has attempted to fasten a reproach 
on the whole Dody of Italian letters, “that, with the e.xception of their works 
on physical science, tliey have never been directed to The imputa- 
tion applied in this almost unquallified manner is unjust. The language has 
been enriched by the valuable reflections of too many historians, the solid 
labours of too many antiipi aides and critics, to be thus lightly designated. The- 

" lloccaccio, Machiavelli, B(*nil)o, Varchi, “Tou.s les ouvrages dea Ttallens, excoptc 

C-nstiglioiie, Pignotti, Jlolta, ami a Lost of ceux qul traltcnt nes Bcienwa physlqurs., 

other classic prone uritf-rs of Italy, have all n’ont Jamals pour but I'utlll C*.” pe la Pit- 

• oiifessed the “ impetus sacer/' ami given teraluie, etc, 
birth to epics, lyrics or bucollva, 
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loarned lady may have found a model for her own comprehensive manner of 
philosophizing, and an ample refutation of her assertion, in Machiavelli alone.** 
In their works of imagination, however, such an imputation appears to be well 
merited. The Italians seem to demand from these nothing farther than from 
a fine piece of music, where the heart is stirred, the ear soothed, but the 
understanding not a whit refreshed. The splendid apjmritions of their poet’s 
fancy fade a^\ay from the mind of the reader, and, like the encliantcd fabrics 
descrihcd in their romances, leave not a trace beliind them. 

]n the \>orks of fancy in our language, fiction is almost universally made 
subservient to more important and nobler purposes. The ancient drama, and 
novels, the modern prose drama, exhibit historical pictures of manners and 
accurate delineations of character. Most of the Engli!^h poets in other walks, 
from the ** moral Gower” to Cowper, Crabbe, and ^^'ords worth, have made 
their verses the elegant vehicles of religious or practiciil truth. Even descrip- 
tive poetry in Enghind int«rprets the silence of external nature into a language 
of sentiment and dcvolrion. It is characteristic of this spirit in the nation that 
Spensei-, the only one of their classic writers who has repeated the fantastic 
legends of chivalry, deemed it necessary to veil his Italian fancy in a cloud 
of allegory, which, however It may be thought to afi'ect the poem, shows 
unequivocally the didactic intention of the poet. 

Those grave and extended views arc seldom visible in the ornamental 
wilting of the Italians. It rarely conveys useful information or inculcates 
moral or practical truth ; but it is too commonly an elegant, unprofitable 
pastime. Novellc, lyrical and epic poetry may be considered as constituting 
three principal streams of their lighter literature. These have continued to 
How, with little interruption, the two first from the “ golden urns” of Petrarch 
and Jioccaccio, the last from tlie early so Tces wo have alre^idy traced down to 
the present day. The. r multitudinous novelle, with all their varieties of tragic 
and comic incident, the last by far the most frecpient, present few' just por- 
traitures of character, still few'er examples of sound ethics or wise philosophy.*** 
In the exuberance of their sonnets and canzone, w'c find some, it is true, 
animated by an cfticient spirit of religion or patriotism ; hut too frequently 
they are of a purely amatory nature, the unsubstantial though brilliant exhala- 
tions uf a heated fancy. The pastoral drama, the opera, and other beautiful 
varieties of invention, which, under the titles of Bernesco, Biirlesco, Macche- 
lonico, and the like, have been nicely classed according to tbeir different 
modifications of style and humour, w'hile they manifest the mercurial temper 
and the originality of the nation, confirm the justice of our position. 

The native melody of the Italian tongue, by seducing their writers into an 
overweening attention to sound, has doubtless lieen in one sense prejudicial 
to their literature. We do not mean to imply, in conformity with a vulgar 
opinion, that the language is deficient in energy or compactness. Its harmony 

Wc say manner, not spirit. Tlic “ Ills- many others; a hollow muster-roll of names, 

cor, si sopra T. Livio,” however, require Jess that it would be somewhat ridiculous to mu 

f|inlIflcalion on the score of their pn'nclples. overdid not their wide celebrlt>; expose in a 

They obviously lurni^hcd the model to the stronger light Matiaine dc Sta«U’s. sxNcepuig 

“(Jrandour et Decadence de.s lloinains/' and assertion. 

the same extended philosophy which Muii- The heavier charge of indecency lie.** 

tPHOUieu imitated in civil history, Madame de upon many. Tlie Novelle of CastI, pubiislied 

Stael has carried Into literary. Among the as late as 1804, make the foulest tales of lloc- 

bistoriiuis, antiquaries, etc., whose names arc caccio appear fair beside them. They have 

known where the language is not read, we run through several editions since their lirst 

might cite (liiicciardini, Bembo, Sarpi, fUaii- appearance, and it tells not well for the land 

none, Nardi. Davila, S'Denina, Mnratori, l ira- that a numerous class of rewlerscan lie found 

boschi, (Jravlna, Bettinelli, Algarotti, Bee- iii it who take delight In banqueting upon 

caria, Filangierl, Cesarotti, IMgnotti, and sucli abominable offal. 
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no proof of its weakness. It allows more licenses of contraction than any 
other European tongue, and retains more than any other the vigorous inver- 
sions of its Latin onginal. Dante is the most concise of early moderns, and 
we know none superior to Alfieri in this respect among those o£ our own age. 
Davanzati’s literal translation of Tacitus is condensed into a smaller compass 
than its original, the most sententious of ancient histories ; but still the stiver 
tones of a language that almost sets itself to music as it is spoken must have 
an undue attraction for. the harmonious ear of an Italian, Their very first 
classical model of prose composition Ls an obvious example of it. 

The frequency of improvisation is another circumstance that has naturally 
tended to introduce a less serious and thoughtful habit of composition. 
Above all, the nattiral perceptions of an Italian seem to be peculiarly sensible 
to beauty, independent of every other quality. Any one who has been in 
Italy must have recognized the glimpses of a pure taste through the rags of 
the meanest beggar. The musical pieces, when first exhibited at the theatre 
of San Carlo, are correctly pronounced upon by the lazzaroni of Naples, and 
the mob of 'Florence decide with equal accuracy upon the productions of their 
immortal school. Cellini tells us that he exposed his celebrated statue of 
Perseus in the public square by order of his patron, Duke Cosmo First, who 
declared himself perfectly satisfied with it on learning the commendatiotis of 
the people.** It is not extraordinary that this exquisite sensibility to the 
beautiful should have also influenced them in literary art, and have led them 
astray sometimes from the substantial and the useful. Who but an Italian 
historian would, in this practical ago, so far blend fact and fiction as, for the 
sake of rhetorical effect, to introduce into the mouths of his personages senti- 
ments and speeches never uttered by them, as Botta has lately done in his 
history of the American War ? 

In justice, however, to the Italians, we must admit that the reproach 
incurred by too concentrated an attention to beauty, to the exclusion of 
more enlarged and useful view^ in their lighter compositions, does not fall 
upon this or the last century. They have imbibed a graver and more philo- 
sophical cast of retiectioijjfor which they seem partly indebted to the influence 
of English literature. Several of their most eminent authors have either 
visited or resided in Great Britain, and the genius of the lan^uago has been 
made known through the medium of skilful translations. Alfien has tmiis- 
ported into his tragedies the solemn spirit and vigorous characterization 
peculiar to the En^ish. He somewhere remaiks that “he could not read 
the language but we are persuaded his stem pen would never have traced 
the dying scene of Saul had he not witnessed a representation of Macbeth. 
Ippolito Pinderaonte, ih his descriptive pieces, has deepened the tone.s of his 
native idiom with the moral melancholy of Gray and Cowper, Monti’s com- 
positions, both dramatic and miscellaneous, bear frequent testimony to his 
avowed admiration for Sbakspeare : and Cesarotti, Foscolo, and Pignotti 
have introduced the “severer muses” of the North to a still wider and more 
familiar acquaintance with their countrymen.** Lastly, among the works of 
fancy which attest the practical scope of Italian letters in the last century, 
we must not omit the “Giorno” of Parini, the most curious and nicely- 
elaborated specimen of didactic satire produce^ in a|^y age or country. Its 

Vita di Uenvennto Cellini, tom. ii. p. 338. by bis foreign eradltlon, 1ms contributed snore 

Both the prose and poetiy of Fasoolo are than any other to extend the Influence of 
pregnant with more serious meditation and English letters among bis countrymen. His 
warmer patriotism than is usual in the works works abound In allusions to them, and two 
of Italians. Pignotti, althoucd^ hto o^n of his principal poems are dedicated to the 
national manner has j^een but Uttlo aifeoicd memory of Sbakspeare and of Pope. 
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toolished irony, pointed at the domestic vices of the Italian nobility, indicates 
both the profli^y of the nation and the moral independence of the poet. 

The Italian language, the first-born of those descended from theXatin, is 
also the most ^utifnl. It is not surprising^ that a people endowed with an 
exquisite senwbility to beauty should have been often led to regard this 
language rather as a means of pleasure than of utility. We must' not, how- 
ever, so far vield. to the unqualified imputation of Madame de Stael as to 
forget that they have other claims to our admiration than what arise from 
the inventions of the poet, or from the ideal beauties which they have revived 
of Grecian art ; that the light of gmi'itA shed upon the world in the four- 
teenth, and that of learning in the fifteenth century, was all derived from 
Italy ; that her writers first unfolded the sublimity of Christian doctrines as 
applied to modern literature, and by their patient philological labours restored 
to life the buried literature of antiquity ; tiiat her schools revived and ex- 
pounded the ancient cod^ of law, since become the basii^ of so important a 
branch of jurisprudence both in Europe and our own country; that she 
originated literary, and brought to a ^rfection unequalled in any other 
languages unless it be our own, civil ana political, history ; that she led the 
way in physical science and in that of political philosophy ; and, finally, that 
of the two enlightened navigators who divide the glory of adding a new 
quarter to the globe, the one was a Genoese and the other a Florentine. 

In following down tlie stream of Italian narrative poetry, wo have wandered 
into so many details, especially where they would tend to throw light on the 
intellectual character of the nation, that we have little room, and our readers, 
doubtless, less, patience, left for a diifCussion of. the poems which form the text 
of our article. The few stanzas descriptive of Berni, which we have borrowed 
from the Innamorato, may give some notion of Mr. Rosens manner. The 
translations have been noticed in several of the English journals, and wo 
perfectly accord with the favourable opinion of them w’hich has been so often 
expressed that it needs not here be repeated. 

The composite style oi Ariosto owes its charms to Uie skill with which the 
delicate tints of his irony are mixed with the sober colouring of his narrative. 
His translators liave spoiled the liarmony of the composition by overcharging 
one or other of these ingredients. Harrington has caricatured his original 
into burlesque ; Hoole has degraded him into a most melancholy proser. The 
‘^^pularity of this latter version has been of infinite disservice to the fame of 
Ariost^Tvhose aerial fancy loses all its buoyancy under the heavy hexameters 
of the English translator. The purity of Mr. Rose’s taste has prevented him 
from exaggerating even the beauties of his original. 
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POETRY AND ROMANCE OF THE ITALIANS.' 

Uuly, 1H31 ) 


It is not oiu* intention to go into an analysis, or even to discuss tht nioi it.?, of 
the works at tlie head of tlii.s article, which have selected only as a text 
for .such reflections qji the poetry and oniaine.ntal prose-writing of the Italians 
JI.S might naturally suggest thcinselves to an Knglfsh reader. The points of 
view from which a native contemplates his own literature and those from 
Avhich it is seen by a foreigner are so dissimilar that it would be hardly possible 
that they shouhr come precisely to the same results Avitliput affectfUion or 
servility on the part of the latter. The native, indeed, is far better ipialifieil 
than any foreigner can be to estimate the productions of his own countrymen ; 
but, as each is subjected to peculiar influences, truth may be more likely to 
be elicited from a collision of their imitual opinions than from those exclusively 
of either. 

The Italian, although the fu-.st modern tongue to produce what still endure 
as classical models of compo.sition, Avas, of all the Iioinan<^e dialects, the last 
to be applied to literary purposes. The poem of the Gid, Avhich, Avith all its 
raAvness, exhibits tlie frank bearing of the age in a highly poetic aspect, Avas 
written nearly a century ijrcvionsly to this event. ^JMie northern French, Avhicli 
even some Italian scholars of that day condescended to employ as the most 
popular A chicle of thought, had been Vichly cultivated, indemnifying itself in 
anticipation, as it Avere, by this extraordinary precocity, for the poetic sterility 
Avith Avhich it has been cursed ever since. In the Nonth, and along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, every remote corner Avas alive Avith the voice of 
song. A beautiful poetry had ripened into perfection there, and nearly 
perished, before the first lispings of the Italian mnsc Avere heard, not in her 
own land, but at the court of a foreigner, in Hicily. The poets of Lombardy 
Avrote in the Proven9al. The histories— and almost every city had its historian, 
and some tAvo or tliiee — Avere composed in Latin, or in some half -formed, dis- 
cordant dialect of the country. ‘'The Italian of that age,” says Tiraboschi, 
“ more nearly resembled the Latin than tire Tuscan does now any of her sister 
dialects.” It seemed doubtful which of the conflicting idioms would prevail, 
Avhen a mighty genius aro.se, Avho, collecting the .scattered elements together, 
formed one of those Avonderfiil creations Avhich make an epoch in the history 
of civilization, and for ever fixed tlie destinies of his language. 

We shall not trouble our reiider.s with a particular criticism on so popular a 
Avork as tlie Divine Comedy, but confine ourselves to a few such desultory 
observations as have l>een suggested on a rcperusal of it. The Inferno is more 

^ [The reader may find in this article some 2. “Storfa della Letteratura Itallana, del 
Inadvertent repetitioiiR of what Lad been said cavalier© Uiu8epi»c MaiTei.’* 3 torn. l2mo. 
In t\^o articles written someycar.H liefore, and Milano, 1825. 

covering, in part, the same ground j 3. **Storia della Letteratura Italiana nel 

1. Della Letter, atura Italiana, dl Camiilo Secolo XVll(.,di Antonio Lombardi.” 3toin. 

llgoni.” 3 torn. i2mo. Hresda, 8vo. Modena, 1827-29. 
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frequently quoted and eulogized than any other portion of the Cominedia. It 
exhibits a more marked progress of the action, and, while it affects us by its 
deepened pictures of misery, it owes, no doubt, something to the piquant i)er- 
sonalities which have to this day not entirely lost their relish. Notwithstand- 
ing this, it by no means displays the whole of its author’s intellectual power, 
and so very various are the merits of the different portions of his epic that one 
who has not read the whole may be truly said not to have read Dante. The 
poet has borrowed the hints for his punishments partly from ancient mytlio- 
logy, partly from the metaphorical denunciations of Scripture, but principally 
from nis own inexhaustible fancy ; and he has adapted them to tiie specific 
crimes with a truly frightful ingenuity. We could wish that he had made 
more use of the mind as a means of torture, and thus given a finer moral 
colouring to the picture. This defect is particularly conspicuous >in his 
portraiture of Satan, who, far different from that spirit ^liose form has not 
yet lost all her original brightness, is depicted in the gross and superstitious 
terroi’s of a childisn iriiagination. This necidedly bad Giste must be imputed 
to the rudeness of the age in v/hich Dante lived. The progress of rehnement 
is shown in Ta.sso’s subsecpient porliaitof this same personage, who, “ towering 
like Carpe or huge Atlas,” is sustained by that unconquerable temper which 
gives life to the yet more si»iritualized conceptions of Alilton.. The faults of 
Dante were those of his age ; but in his elevated conceptions, in the wild and 
desolating gloom which he" has thrown around the city of the dead, the world 
saw for tlie first time, the genius of modern literature fully displayed ; and in 
his ripe and vigorous versification it beheld also, for the first time, the poetical 
capacities of a modern idiom.^ 

'fho Purgatory relies for its interest on uo strong emotion, but on a contem- 
plative moral tone, and on such hixuriaii- desj^riptions of nature as bring it 
much nearer to the style of English poetry than any otlier part of the woik. 
It is on the I*aradise, however, that Dante has lavished ail the stores of his 
fancy. Yet ho has not succeeded in his attempt to exliibit there a regular 
gradation of happiness ; for happiness cannot, like pain, be measured by any 
scale ot ])liysical sensations. Neither is be ahvays successful in the notions 
which ho has conveyed of the occupations of the blessed. Tliere w^as no source 
whence he could derive this knowledge. The Scriptures present no determi- 
nate idea of such occupations, and the mythology of the ancients had so little 
that w'as consolatory in it, even to themselves, that the shade of Achilles is 
made to say, in the Odyssey, that “he had rather be the slave of the meanest 
living man than rule as a sovereign among the dead.” 

Dante wisely placed the moral sources of happiness in the exercises of the 
mind. The most agreeable of thesifto himself, though, perhaps, to few of his 
readers, was metaphysical polemics. He had, unfortunately, in Ids youth 
gained a prize for successful disputation at the schools ; and in every page of 
these gladiatorial exhibitions we discern the disciple of Scotus and Aquinas. 
Ilis mat&iel is made up of light, music, and motion. These be lias arranged 
in every possible variety of combination. We arc borne along from one mag- 
nificent jke to another, and, as we rise in the scale of being, the motion of the 
celestial dance increases in velocity, the liglit shines with redoubled brilliancy, 
and tlie music is of a more ravishing sweetness, until all is confounded in the 
intolerable splendours of the Deity. 

Dante anticipated the final triumph of loj?y for it in Ins Convlto, especially pp. h|, 

tlie Italian with a generous confidence not 82, tom. iv., ed, Sec. also, rurgntoiiu 

shared by tiie more timid scholars of liih own canto wiv 
oi the succeeding age. Sec his cloipicnt apo- 
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Dante has failed in his attempt to personify the Deity. Who. indeed, has 
not? No such personification can be effected without the aid oi illustration 
from physical oniects ; and how degrading are these to our conceptions of 
Omnipotence 1 The repeated failures of the Italians who have attempted this 
in the arts of design are still more conspicuous. Even the genius of Raphael 
has only furnished, another proof of the impotence of his art. The advance- 
ment of taste may be a^in seen in Tasso^s representation of the Supreme 
Being by his attributes and, with similar discretion, Milton, like the Grecian 
artist w^ho drew k mantle over the countenance which he could not trust him- 
self to paint, whenever he has introduced the Deity has veiled his glories in a 
cloud. 

The characters and conditions of Dante and Milton were too analogous not 
to have often invited the parallel. Both took an active part in the revolutions 
of their age ; both lived to see the extinction of th^ir own hopes and the. ruin 
of their party ; and it was the fate of both to compose their immortal poems 
in poverty and disgrace. These circumstances, howevei*, produced different 
effects on'their minds. Milton, in solitude and darkness, from the cheerful 
ways of men cut off, was obliged to seek inwardly that celestial light which, as 
he pathetically laments, was denied to him from without. HenCe his poem 
breathes a spirit of lofty contemplation, which is never disturbed by the 
impurities that disfigure the page of Dante. The latter poet, an exile in a 
foreign land, condemned to eat the bread of dependence from the hands of his 
ancient enemies, felt the iron enter more deeply into his soul, and, in the 
spirit of his age, has too often made his verses the vehicle of his vindictive 
scorn. Both stood forth the sturdy champions of freedom in every form, above 
all, of intellectual freedom. The same spirit whicli animates the controversial 
writings of Milton glows with yet fiercer heat in every pa^e of the Divine 
Comedy. How does its author denounce the abuses, the crying abuses, of the 
Church, its hypocrisies and manifold perversions of Scripture ! How boldly 
does he declare his determination to proclaim tlie truth, that he may live in 
the memoir of the just hereafter ! His Ghibelline connections were indeed 
unfavourable to these principles ; but these connections were the result of 
necessity, not of choice. His nardy spirit had been nursed in the last stages 
of the republic ; and it may be truly said of him that lie became a Ghibelline 
in the hope of again becoming a Florentine. Tlie love of his native soil, as. 
with most exiles, was a , vital principle with him. How pathetically does 1^ 
recall those good old times when the sons of Floi-ence were sure to find a grave 
within her walls 1 Even the bitterness of his heart against her, which breaks 
forth ill the very courts of licaven, proves, paradoxical as it may appear, the 
tenacity of his affection. It might not be easy to rouse the patriotism of a 
modern Italian even into this symptom of vitality. 

The genius of both was of the severest kind. For this reason, any display 
of their sensibility, like the light breaking through a dark cloud, affdets us the 
more by contrast. Such are the sweet pictures of domestic bliss in Paradise 
Lost, and the tender tale of Fiuncesca da Rimini in the Inferno. Both are 
sublime in the highest signification of the term ; but Milton is an idf^ poet, 
and delights in. generalization, while Danto is the most literal of artists, and 
paints everything in deteil. He refuses no imagery, jiowever* mean, tliat can 
illustrate his subject. This is too notorious to inquire exemplification. He 
is, moreover, eminently distinguished by the power of depicting his thought 
by a single vigorous touch,— a manner wdl known in Italy under the 
4iame of Dmitesqm* It would not be easy for such a verse as tne following, 

^ " GeruBalerntn^ Libereta, 0 . 66. 
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\vithout sacrifice of idiom, to be condensed witliin the same compass in our 
language x ^ 

*‘Con vlfio, che tacendo dlcea, tael.** 

It would be interesting to trace the similarity of tastes in these great minds, 
as exhibited in their pleasures e<]^ually with tneir serious pursuits ; in their 
exquisite sensibility to music; m their early fondness for those ancient 
romances which they have so often celebrated noth in prose and verse ; but 
our limits will not aUow us to pursue the subject farther. ^ 

Dante’s epic was greeted by his countrymen in that rude age with the general 
enthusiasm with which they have ever welcomed the works of genius. A chair 
was instituted at Florence for the exposition of the Divine '^omedy, and 
Boccaccio was the first who filled it. The bust of its aiitb'"* crowned with 
laurels ^ his daughter was maintained at the public expt^xise ; and the fickle 
Florentines vainly solicited from Ravenna the ashes of thek poet, whom they 
had so bitterly persecuted when living. 

Notwithstanding all this, the father of Italian verse has had a much less 
sensible infiueiice on the taste of his countrymen than either of the illustrious 
triumvirate of the fourteenth century. His bold, masculine diction and his 
concentrated thought wei‘e ill suited to the efteminacy of his nation. One or 
two clumsy imitators of him appeared in his own age ; and in ours a school 
has been formed, professing to be modelled on the severe principles of the 
treceniisti ; but no one has yet arisen to bend tlie bow of Ulysses. 

Several poets wrote in the Tuscan or Italian dialect at the close of the thir- 
teenth century with tolerable purity > but their amorous effusions would 
probably,' like those in the Proveii^a^have timidly passed into oblivion had 
the language not befn consecrated by some establishea work of genius like the 
Divina Comraedia. It was fortunate that its author selected a subject which 
enabled him to exhibit the peculiar tendency of Christianity and of modern 
institutions, and to demonstrate their immense superiority for poetical pur- 

S oscs over those of antiquity. It opened a cheenng prospect to those who 
oubted the capacities of a modern idiom ; and, after ages of barbarism, it 
was welcomed as a sign that the waters Irnd at length passed from the* face of 
the earth. 

We have been detained long upon Dante, though somewhat contraiy to our 
Intention of discussing classes rather than individuals, from tlie circumstance 
i^at he constitutes in himself, if we may so say^ an entire and independent 
class. We shall now proceed, as concisely as possible, to touch upon some of 
the leading peculiarities in the lyrical poetry of the Italians, which forms with 
tliem a very important branch of letters. 

Lyrical poetry is more immediately the offspring of imagination, or of deep 
feelmg, than any other kind of verse, and there can i}e little chance of 
leachthg to high excellence in it among a nation whose character is defective 
in- these qualities. The Italians are^ undoubtedly, the most prolific in this 
dei>artment, as the Fi'en^h are the least so, of any people in Europe. 
Nothing can bO more mechanical than a French ode. Reason, wit, pedantry, 
anything but inspiration, find their way into it ; and when the poet is in ex- 
tremity, like the countryman in, the fable, he. calls upon the pagan gods of 
antiq^uity to help him out. The best ode in the language, a'icording to La . 
Harpe, is that of J. B. Rousseau on the Count de Luc, in which Phoebus, or 
the Fate^ Pluto^ Ceres, or Cybelo, figure in every stanza. There is little of 
the ^nxmo immtm iocer in all this. Lyrical composition& the expression 
of natural sdnsibility, are generally most abundant in the earlier periods of a 
nation's literature. ISuch are the beautiful collections of rufftl minstrelsy in 
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our own tongue, and the fine old ballads and son/js in the Castilian ; whieh 
last have had Ihe advantage over ours of being inntatcd down to a late day 
by their most polished writers. But Italy is the only country in which lyrical 
composition, from the first, instead of assuming a plebeian garb, has received 
all the perfection of literary finish, and w'hich, iimid every vicissitude of taste, 
lias lK*en cultivated by the most nolished writers of the age. 

One cause of this is to he found in the circumstances and peculiar chfiracter 
of the father of Italian song. The life of Petrarch furnishes the most 
brilliant exaiifple of the triumph of letters in a country where literary 
celebrity has been often the path to jiolitical consequence. Princes and 
pontiffs, cities and universities, vied with each other in lavishing honouis 
upon him. His tour through Italy was a sort of royal progress, the inhabi- 
tants of the cities thronging out to meet him, and providing a residence for 
him at the public expense. 

The t^^omost enlightened capitals in Europe edntended with each ether for 
the honour of his poetical coronation. His influence was solicited in the i)rin- 
cipal negotiations of the Italian Stiites, and he enjoyed at the same time the 
confidence of the ferocious Visconti and the accomplished Roliert uf Naples. 
His immense correspondence connected him with tlie principal characters, 
both literary and i.olitical, throughout Europe, and his personal biography 
may be said to constitute the history of his age. 

It must he confessed that the heart of I^etrarch was not insensible to this 
universal liomage, and tluit bis writings occasionally betray the vanity and 
cfiprice which indicate the spoiled child of fortune ; hut, with this moaerate 
alloy of humanity, his general deportment exhibits a purity of principle ami 
a generous elevation of sentiment far above the dcgcuenito politics of his 
tim(^. He was, iiidml, the first in an age of servility, as Dante liad been tin; 
last ill an age of frec«loni. If he was intimate with some of the )>ettv tyrants 
of Loinbardy, he never prostituted his genius to the vindication of their vices. 
His political negotiations were conducted with the most generous and extended 
views for the weal of all Italy. How indimendently did lie remonstrate with 
Dandolo on his war with the Genoese ! Ilow^ did lie lift his voice against the 
lawle.s.s banditti who, as foreign mercenaries, ravaged the fair plains of Lom- 
lianly ! How boldly, to a degree wliich makes: it difficult to account lor liis 
personal safety, did lie thunder his invectives against tlie Western Baliylon ! 

Even his failings were those of a generous nature. Dwelling miicli of Jiis 
time at a distfince from liis native land, he considered himself rather a 
citizen of Italy than of any particular district of it. He contemplated her 
with the eye of an ancient Roman, and wished to see the Impenal Gity once 
more re.siime her supremacy among the nations. This led him for a moment 
to give in to the brilliant illusiou of liberty w'hich Kieiizi awakened. “ Who 
would not,” he says, aiipealing to the Romans, “ rather die a freeman than 
live a slave f * But when he saw that he had been deceived, he did not 
attempt to conceal liis indignation, and, in an animated expostulation with the 
tribune, he admonishes him that he is the minister, not the master, of the 
republic, and that treachery to one’s country is a crime which nothing can 
expiate.* 

As he wandei’ed amid the ruins of Rome, he contemplated with horror the 
violation of her veneifllble edifices, and he calle 1 upon the pontiffs to return 
to the protection of their widowed metropolis.” lie was, above all, solicitous 
for the recovery of the intellectual treasures of antiquity, spg^ring no expense 
or personal fatigue in this cause. Many of the mouldering manuscripts he 

* Kpi'it. ad Nic. Laurputii : Oprra, p Tui'* " F.imil Kpist., lib. vil, ep. 7, p. C77, Uusilcd. 
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restored or copied with his own hand ; and his beautiful transcript of the 
epistles of Cicero is still to be seen in the Laurentian Library ht Florence. 

The influence of his example is visible in the generous emulation for letters 
kindled throughout Italy, and in the purer principles of taste wJiich directed 
the studies oi the 8chools.® His extensive coiTcspoiidence diffused to the 
remotest corners of Europe the sacred flame which glowed so brightly in liis 
own bosom ; and it may be truly sfiid that he possessed an intellectual 
empire such as was never before enjoyed, and probablv never can be again, in 
the comparatively high state of civilimtion to which the worldis arrived. 

It is not, however, the antiquarian rosearclies of Petrarch, nor those elaborate 
Latin compositions which secured to him the laurel wreath of poetry in the 
capitol, that have kept his memory still green in the hearts of his couiRiymen, 
but those humbler effusions in his own language, which he did not even con- 
descend to mention in his Letter to Posterity, and w’hich he freely gave away 
as alms to ballad-singeis. It was auspicious* for Italian literatiiic that a poet 
like J)aute should have been follow^cd by one of so flexible a character as 
Petrarch. It was l)pauty succeeding vigour. The lani^nage to which Dante 
liad given all its cumpactuess and energy was far from having reached the full 
harmony of numbers of which it was capable. He liad, moreover, occiisionally 
distorted it into such Latinized inyeisions, uncouth phiases, Hebraisms and 
Grecisms, as were foreign to tlni genius of the tongue. These blemishes, of so 
little account in Dantes extensive poem, would have been fatal to the lyrical 
nieces of Petrarch, wliicli. like miniatures, from their minuteness, demand the 
highest finisli of detail. Tlie pains which the latUT poet liestowed on the cor- 
rection of his verses are almost inconceivable. Some of them would appear, 
from the nienioranda which he has left, to I'.ave been submitted to the life for 
weeks, nay, months, before, he dismissed ! lom. Nor was this fastidiousness 
of taste frivolous in one .vho was correcting not for himself but for posterity, 
aiid who, in these pccuiliar graces of style, was creatitjg beautiful and perma 
iient forms of expression for his countrymen. His acquaintance with the 
modern dialects, especially the Spaiiisli aiid the Proven9al, enriched his voca- 
bulary with many exotic beauties. His fine ear disposed him to refuse all hut 
the most harmonious combinations of sound. He was accustomed to liy tiie 
melody of his verses by the. lute, and, like the fabled Theban, built up his 
elegant faliric by the cliariiis of music. By these means he created a style 
scarc*(dy more antiquated than that of tlie present day, and which can har<lly 
be said to contain an obsolete phrase ; an assertion not to be ventured respect- 
ing any author in our language before tlic days of Queen Anne. Indeed, even 
a foreigner can hardly open a page of Petrarch without being struck with the 
precocity of a language which, like the vegetation of an arctic summer, seems 
to have ripened into full maturity at once. Tliere is nothing analogous to 
this in any other tongue with which v\e are acquainted, unless it be the Greek, 
which, in tlie poems of Homer, appears to have attfiinod its last perfection ; a 
circumstance whicli lias led Cicero to remark, in his Brutus, that “ there must, 
doubtless, have existed poets antecedent to Ilomor, since invention and per- 
fection can liardlv go togetlier.” 

The iiijiss of Petrarch’s Italian poetry is, as is well known, of an amorous 
complexion. He was naturally of a melancholy temperament, and his unfor- 
tunate passion becamo with him the animating princiiile of being. His 

" 111 I' loroiicc, for example, with a pupitla- (Istor. Fjoreiit , llh. xi. cap. a3), at a time 

tion which Villani, at the muldlp of the four- Avhen the higher cl.isses in the test of Kur^ipii 

teenth century, reckons at ninety thnusaiul weio often nninstructed in the eleniculary 
souls, there were fioui eight to tefi thou«nrul puricipha of knowledge, 
cliildicn who leceived a liberal ecliii .tion 
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* compositions in the Latin, as well as those in tlie vulgar tongue^ his voluminous 
correspondence) his private memoranda or confessions, which) from their 
nature, scejii never to have been destined for the public eye, all exhibit this 
passion in one shape or another. Yet there have been those who have affected' 
to doubt even the existence of such a personage hs Laura. 

Ilis Sonnets and Oanzoni, chronologically arranged exhibit pretty foirly 
the progress of his life and love, and, as such, liave been judiciously used by 
the Abbe de Sado. The most trivial event seems to have stirred the poetic 
feeling within Mm. We find no less than four sonnets indited to his mistress’s 
gloves, and three to her eyes ; which last, styled, par excellenc^^ “ The Three 
Sisters,” are in tlie greatest repute with his countrymen,— a bn 

which most English critics woula be at issue with them. Notwithstanding the 
vicious affectation of sWle and the mysticism which occasionally obscure these 
and other pieces of Petrarcli, his general tone exhibits a moral dignity 
unknown to the sordid appetites of the ancients^and an eatiiestness of pas- 
sion rarely reflected from the cold glitter of the Froven 9 al. But it is in the 
verses written after the death of his mistress that he confesses the inspira- 
tion of Christianity, in the deep moral colouring which lie has given to his 
descriptions of nature, and in those visions of immortal happiness wliich bo 
contrasts Nvith the sad realities of the present life. He dwells rather on the 
melancholy pleasures of retrospection than those of hope ; unlike most of the 
poets of Italy, whose warm, sunny skies seem to have scattered tlie gloom 
which hangs over the poetry of the North. In this and Some other peculiari- 
ties, Dante and Petrarch appear to have borne greater resemblance to the 
English than to their own nation. 

Petrarch’s career, liowever brilliant, may serve rather as a warning than as 
a model. The querulous tone of some of his later writings, the shade of real 
sorrow which seems to come across even his brightest moments, show the 
utter inetticacy of genius and of worldly glory to procure to their possessor a 
substantial happiness. It is melancholy to witness the aberrations of mind 
into which so Inie a genius was led by unfortunate passion. The apparition 
of Laura haunted him by night as well as by day, in society and in solitude. 
He sought to divert his mind by travelling, by political or literaiyr occupation, 
by leason and religion; but in vain. Ilis letters and private confessions 
. show, no less than his poetry, how incessantly liis imagination was tortured by 
doubts, hopes, fears, melancholy presages, regrets, and despair. She triumphed 
over tlie decay of her personal charms, and even over the giave, for it 
was a being of the mind he worshipped. There is something affecting in 
seeing such a mind os Petrarch’s feeding on this unrequited passion, and more 
than twenty years after his mistress’s ^eath, and when on the verge of the 
grave himself, depicting her in all the bnght colouring of youthful fancy, and 
following her in anticipation to that heaven, where he hopes soon to be united 
to her. 

Petrarch’s example, even in his own day, was widel;r infectious. He sar- 
casticallv complains of the quantities of verses, sent to him for correction, from 
the fartnest north, from Qennany and the British Isles,, then the Ultima 
ThiUe of civilization. The plants of the succeeding age,:1it:'is true, wasted 
their efforts in hopeless experimenta upon tbp anoint languages, whose chill- 
ing influence seems tc»have entirely closed the haiM of the native minstrel ; 
and it was not until the time of Lorenzo de’ medici, whose correct taste led 
4iim to prefer the flexible movements of a living tongue, that the sweet tones 
of the Italian lyre were again awakened. The excitem^t, however, soon i 
became general, affecting all ranks, from the purpled prelate down to the most 
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humble arti^ ; and a collection of the Btantm (as we should call them) of 
this latter description of worthies has been gathered into a respectable volume, 
which Baretti assures us, with a good-natured criticism, may be compared 
with the veraes of Petrarch. In ml these the burden pi the song is love. 
Those who did not feel could at least affect the tender passion. Lorenzo de’ 
Medici pitched upon a mistress as deliberately as Don Quixote did on hia 
Dulcinea ; and Tasso sighed away his soul to a nymph so sliadowy as sorely 
to have puzzled his* commentators till the time of Serassi. 

It would be unavailing to attempt to characterize timse wlm have followed 
in the footsteps of the Lam^eate, or we might dwell on the romantic sweetness 
of de Medici, the purity of Vittoria Colonna, the elaborate polish of 

BemM the vivacity 01 Marini, and the eloquence, the Platonic reveries,, and 
ri^ cofouring of Tasso, whose beauties and whose defects so nearly resemble 
those of his great original in this department. But we have no leisure to go 
minutely into the sffiides ^f difference between the imitators of Pctrarcn. 
Ono may regret that, amid their clouds of amorous incense, he can so rarely 
discern the religious or patriotic enthusiasm which animates the similar com- 
positions of the Spanish poets, and which forms the noblest basis of lyrical 
poetry at all times. The wrongs of Italy, the common Imttle-field of the 
banditti of Europe for nearly a century, and at the very time when her poetic 
vein flowed most freely, migfit well have roused the indignation of her children. 
Tho comparatively few specimens of this theme from Petrarch to Filicaja are 
justly regarded as the happiest efforts of the Italian lyre. 

The seren^nth century, so unfortunate for the national literature in all 
other respect.^ was marked by a bolder doviation from the eternal track of 
, the Petmrchists ; a reform, Indeed, which iqay be traced back to Casa. 
Among these innovators, Cliiabrera, who#*' Tiraboschi sMes both Anacreon 
and Pindar, but who nuybe content with the former of these appellations, 
and Filicaja, who has found in the Christian faith sources of a sublunity tliat 
Pindar could never reach, are the most conspicuous; Their salutary example 
has not been lost on the modern Italian writers. 

Sorae,of the ancients have made a distinct division of lyrical poetry, under 
rile title of If, as it would seem, they mean something of a more 

calm and uniform tenor than the impetuous dithyrambic tiow, something in 
wliich symmetry of form and melody of versification are cJiiefiy con.sidered, in 
which, in fine, the effeminate beauties of sentiment are preferred to tho more* 
hardy cono^itionn of fancy, the term may be significant of the great mass of 
Italiiin lyrics. But we fear that we have insisted too far on their defects. 
Our criticism has been formed rather on the average than on the highest 
specimens of the art. In this way the very luxuriance of the soil is a ifisad- 
vantage to it. The sins of exuberance, however, are much more corrigible 
than riiose of sterility, which fall upon this department of poetry in almost 
every other nation. We must remember, too, that no people had exliibited 
the passion of love under such a variety of beautiful assets, and that, after 
all, although the amount be comparatively small, no other modern nation ”can 
probably produce so many examples of the very highest Imcal inspiration, > 

But it IS timWhat we should return to the Romantic Epics, the most,, im- 
portant and, perhaps, the most prolific branch of the ornamental literature of 
the Itelians. They have been distributed into a great variety of classes, by 
tiieir own critics. We shall confine our remarks to some of their most eminent 
models, without ;pegard to their cla-ssifioation. ^ 

Those who expect to find in these poem^ the same temper which ftuimatc^s 

’ Au60Diu9, Edyl. IV-, 54.— Cicero, Da Opt. Gen, Oratormn, I. 
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*■ the old Eimlish tales of chivalry will be disaimointed. A much more conect 
hotion of tlieir manner may l:)(e formed from Mr. Ellis’s Benieswn^' (it we niay 
he allowed a significant teiin) recapitulations of these latter. In short, tfifey 
are the inarvels’of an lieroic age, told with the fine incrediiloi^ of a polite 
one. It is this contrast of the dignity of the' matter Avith the familiarity of 
the manner of narration that has occasioned among their countrymen rto many 
ajiimated disputes respecting the serious or satincal intentions of Pulci, 
Ariosto, Berni, and the rest. 

The Italians, although they have brought talcs of chivalry to higher per- 
fection than any other people ui the Avorld, arc, of all otliers, in t^^‘ clipacter 
the most anti-chivalrons. Their early republican institutions, 
all classes nearly to the same level, Avere obviously unfavouraDK* td the 'Spirit 
of chivalry. Commerce became the road to preferment. WeSllth was their 
pedigree, and their patent of nobility. The magnificent Medici were hankers 
and merchants ; and the ancient aristocracy of Venice employed their capital 
in traffic until an atlvanced period of the republic. Courage, so essential in 
llie character of a knight, Avas of little account in the busy coininunitios of 
Italy. Like Carthage of old, they tnisteil their defence to nicicenaries, fiist 
foreign, and afterwards native, but Avho in every instance fought for hire,' not 
lionour, selling themselves, and often their employers, to the highest bidder ; 
and Avho, casep in impenetrable mail, fought Avith so little personal hazard that 
Jlachiavelli has related more than one infamous encounter in Avhich ^lo only 
lives lost Avere from su/Ibcation under their ponderous panoplies. So low 
hivl the niihtaiy reputation of the Italians declined, that in the Avar of the 
Neapolitan succession in 1502 it AVas thought necessary for thirteen of their 
body to vindicate the national character from the imputation of cowardice by 
solemn defiance and ha tile against an Ofpial number of French knight*^, jn 
presence of the hostile armies. 

Hence other ai ts came to be studied than that of war,— the arts of diplomacy 
and intrigue. ITenco statesmen A\eie formed, but not soldiers. The campaign 
was fgught in the cabinet instead of the field. E\ery spring of cunning and 
corruption Avas essayed, and an insidious policy came into vogue, in AAhich, as 
the philosopher Avho Jias digested its principles into a sy.stein informs us, “the 
failure, not the atrocity of a deed, Avas considered disgraceful.”® Tho law of 
honour heeame difterent Avith the Italians from what it Avas Avith other nations. 
Cfonspiraey Avas preferred to open defiance, and assassination Avas a legitimate 
method of revenge. The State of A'enice condescended to empjoy a secret 
agent against the life of Fran< is Sforza ; and the noblest escutcheon's in Italy, 
those of Este and the Medici, Avere stained Avith the crimes of fratricide ancl 
incest. 

In this general moral tuiyitude, the literature of Italy Avas rapidly rising 
to its highest perfection. There was scarcely a petty state Avhich, in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and beginning of tho sixteenth centuries, had not made 
briffiX^t advances in elegant prose, poetry, or the aifcs of design. Intellectual 
culture #as widely diffused, and men of the highest rank devoted themselves 
with eagerness to the occupation of letters ; this, too, at a time when learning 
in other countries was banished to colleges and cloisters when books were 
not always essential in the education of a gentleman. Du Guesclin, the 
flower of h'rench chivalry iil the fourteenth century, could not read a word. 
Castiglione, in his Ck)rtegiauo, has given ns .^o pleasing a picture of the 
Recreations of the little court of IM»ino, one of the many into which Italy Avas 
distributed at the close of the fifteenth century, as to sj(lggest an exalted 

• M^diiiWelli, Tstor. Fior , 1. \ i. 
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notion, of its taste and cultivated habits : and Guicciardini Iwis described, with 
all the eloquence, of regret, the nourishing condition of ins country at the 
iiame £erioa,'ere«the stoianhad descended on her behutifid valleys. In all 
this wjp see tlib characteristics of a highly-polished slate of society, but none 
pf the hardy virtues of chivalry. 

It was precitejy in such a state of. society, light, lively, and licentious, pos- 
sessed of a high relish for the beauties of imagination, but without moral 
dignity or even a just moral sense, that the Muse of romance first appeared 
in Ita^y.vjand it was not to be expected that she would retain there her 
majestic C^tijian^ port, or the frank, cordial bearing which endeared her to 
pu^ Korn^ incestors. In fact, the Itelian fancy seems to have caught rather 
the,gay,‘gds8iping temper of i\\^fahliaitos. The most fauiiliar and grotesque 
adventures are mixed in witji tKe most serious, and even these last are related 
in*a fine tone of ironical pleasajity. Magnificent inventions are recommended 
by agreeable illusions of •style; but they not unfrequently furnish a flimsy 
' drapery for impurity of sentiment. The high devotion and general moral 
aspect of our English Faerie Queene arc not characteristic, with a fewemipeijt 
exceptions, of Italian , tales of chivalry, in which wo too often find the best 
interests of our nature ‘Cxiiosed to all the license of frivoldus banter. Pulci, 
who lias furnished an apology for the infamous Pucelle,® and Fortiguerra, 
with their school of imitators, may afford abundant examplei/ to the curious 
ill tliese matters. 

The first successful models of the romantic epic were exhibited at thp table 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, tliat rematkable man, who, as Machiavelli says of him, 
“seemed to unite iu his person two 4i^tinct natures,’'— who could pass' from 
the severe duties of the council-chamber mingle in the dances of the people, 
and from the abstractions of his favourite philosophy to the broad merriment 
of convivial table. Amid all the cieganco of the Medici, hoivever,— of 
Lorenzo and Leo' X., “there seems to have been a lurking appetite for vulgar 
jileasure, at least if we luay judge from the coarse, satirical repartee wdiich 
Franco and his friend Pulci poured out upon one another for the eiifertiiin- 
inent of their patron, and the still more bald buffoonery Avhich enlightened Mie 
)n\jace of his pontifical son. 

Tile Htanze of Politian, liowever, exhibit no trace of this obliquity of tasto.^ 
This fragment of an epic, almost too brief for criticism, like a prelude to sohie* 

, beautiful air, seems to have opened the way to those delightful creations of 
the Muse which so rapidly followed, and to have contained within itself their 
va*'ious elements of beauty, -the invention of Boiardo, the picturesque narra- 
tive of Ariosto, and Tasso's flu.sh of colour. Every stanza is music to the ear, 
and affords a distinct picture to thfe eye. Ilnfovtunately, Politian was soon 
seduced by the fashion of the age from the culture of his native tongue. 
Probably no Italian poet of equal promise was ever sacrificed to the manes of 
antiquity. Ilis voluminous Latin labours are now forgotten, and this fragment 
of an epic affords almost the only point from which he is still conteiqplateu by 
posterity. ' 

Ptilci^s Morgi^nte is the first thorough-bred romance of cliivalry which the 
Italians have received as text of th^ tongue. It is fashioned much more 
literally than any of its successors on Turpin's Chronicle, that gross medley of 
fact and fable, too barren for romance, too false for history ; the dunghill 
from which have shot up, nevertheless, the bright flowers of F/^ncli an|l 

" See VoUftirc's preftwe to it. Chapfetnin's Uolleau. It wfts the liani Cate oC the lieroino 
prosy poum «>n the same subject, La Pueelle of Orleans ^0 be canoni/.cd in a dull epic and 
vOrlcans, lives now only lu the batirc of damned in a witty one. • v ' 
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Italian fiction. In like manner as in thi& religion, not love, is the principle 
of, Piilci’s action. The theolomcal talk of his devils may remind one of the 
prosy conference of Roland ana Ferraeute ; and, strange to say, he is the only 
one of the eminent Italian poets Tvho adopted from the chrohicle the cele- 
brated rout at Roncesvalles. In his concludmg cantos, which those who have 
censured him as a purely satirical or burlesque poet can have hardly reached, 
Pulci, throwing on the vulgar trammels ^mich seem to have oppressed his 
genius, rises into the noblest conceptions of poetry, and describes toe tiadcal 
catastrophe with all the eloquence of pathos and moral grandeui*. Baa he 
written often thus, the Morgante would now be resorted to by native purists, 
not merely as the well of Tuscan undefiled, but as the genuine fofet ^^sepic 
in^iration. 

From the rank and military profession of Boiardo, it might be expected that 
his poem, the Orlando Innainorato, would display piore of the lofty tone of 
chivalry than is usual with his countrymen ; butj with some exceptions, the 
portrait of Ruggiero, for example^ it will be difficult to discern this. He, how- 
ever, excels tliem all in a certain force of characterizing, and in an inex- 
haustible fertility of invention. His dramatis personae ^ continued by Ariosto, 
might afford an excellent jsubject for a parallel, which we have not room to 
discuss. In general, he may be said to sculpture where Ariosto painto. His 
heroes assume a fiercer and more indomitable aspect, and his Amazonian 
females a more glaring and less fastidious coquetry. But it is in the regions 
of pure fancy tliat his muse delights to sport, where, instead of the cold con- 
ceptions of a Northern brain, which makes w the machinery of Pulci, we are 
introduced to the delicate fairies of tjhe East, to gardens blooming in the 
midst of the desert, to palaces of crystal, mngad steeds, enchanted armour, 
and all the ^ay fabric of Oriental raydiolo^. ft has been the Singular fate of 
Boiardo to nave had his story continued and excelled by one poe.t, and his 
style reformed by another, until his own original work, and even his name, 
have piissed into comparative oblivion. Berni\s rifavimento is perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of the triumph of style on record. Every stanza 
reflects the sense of the original ; yet such is the fascination of his diction, 
compared with the provincial barbarism of his predecessor, as to remind one 
of those mutations m romance where some old and withered hag is suddenly 
Ijransformed into a blooming fairy. It may be doubted whether this could have 
succeeded so completely in a language where the beauties of style are less 
appreciated. Dryden has made a similar attempt in the Canterbury Tales ; 
but who docs not prefer the racy, romantic sweetness of Ol^lucer ? 

The Orlando Furiaso, from its superior literary execution, as well as from 
its union of all the peculiarities of mliah tales of chivalry, liiay be taken as 
the represen tati\e of the whole species. Some of the national critics have 
condemned, and some have endeavoured to justify, these peculiarities of the 
romantic epopee,,— its complicated narrative and provoking interruptions, 
its transitions from the gravest to the most familiar topics, its lawless extrava- 
gance of fiction, and otlier deviations from the statutes of antiquity,— but very 
few have attempted to explain them on just and philosophical principles. The , 
romantic eccentricities of the Italian poets are not to be imputed either to in- 
attention or ignorance. Most of them were accomplished scholars, and went 
to their work with alMbhe forecast of consummate artists. Boiardo was so 
well versed in the ancient tongues as to have made accurate translations of 
Herodotus and Abuleius. Ariosto was & uch an elegant Latinist that even the 
.classic Bembo did not disdain to learn from him the mysteries of Horace. He 
consulted his friends oysr and over aigain bn the disposition of his fable. 
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ftstsigning to them the most sufficient reasons for its complicated texture. In 
like manner, Tasso shows, in his Poetical Discourses, hofw deeply he bad re- 
volved the principles of nis art^ and his Letters prove his destteiitv in the 
application of these principles to his own compositions. These illustrious 
minds understood well the diderence between copying the ancients and copy- 
ing nature. They knew that to write by the rules of the former is not to 
write like them ; that the genius of our institutions requires new and peculiar 
forms of- expression ; that nothing is more fantastic than a modem antique ; 
and they wisely left the attempt and the failure to such spiritless pedants as 
Trissmo. ^ 

l^rdidbrpnce subsisting between the ancients and moderns, in the consti- 
tution of society, amply justifies the different principles on which they have 
proceeded in their works of imagination. Beiidon, love, honour, -^what dif- 
ferent ideas are conveyed by these terms in these different periods of history! 
The love of country was the pervading feeling which, in the ancient OreeK or 
Roman, seems to nave absorbed eve^ other, and to have obliterated, as it 
were, the moral idiosyncrasy of the individual, while with the modems it is the 
indivulml who stands forward in principa^relief. His loves, his private feuds 
and personal adventures, form the object almost of exclusive attention. 
Hence, in the classical fable strict unity of action and concentration of inte- 
rests are demanded, while in the romantic the object is best attained by 
variety of action and diversity of interest, and the threads of personal adven- 
ture separately conducted, and perpetually intersecting each other, make up 
the complicated texture of the fable. Hence it becomes so exceedingly diffi- 
cult to discern who is the real hero, and what the main’ action, in suen poems 
as the Innamorato and Furiosa flence, oo, the episode, the accident, if we 
may so say, pf the clasdeal epic, becomes thn essence of the romantic. On 
this explication, Tasso’s delightful excursions, his adventures of Spphronia 
and Erminia, so often condemned as excrescences, may lie admired as perfectly 
legitimate beauties. 

/The poems of Homer were intended as historical compositions. They were 
revered and quoted as such by the most circumspect of the national writers, as 
Thucydides and Strabo, for example. The romantic poets, on the other hand, 
4eem to have intended notliing beyond a mere delasseme'at of theima^nation. 
The old Norman epics, it is true, exhibit a wonderful coincidence in their 
delineations of manners with the contemporary chronicles. But this is not the 
spint of Italian romance, which has rarely had any higher ostensible aim than 
that of pure amusement^ 

** Scritta cosi come k penna gptta. 

Per fUgglT I’ozlOp c non per cercar gloria,” ^ 

and which was right, therefore, in seeking its materials in the wildest extrava- 
gances of' fiction, the niagnanime mmzogne of chivalry, and the brilliant 
chimeras of the East. 

The immortal epics of Ariosto and Tasso are too generally known to require 
from us any pavtipular analysis* Some light, however, may be reflected on 
tliese poets from a contrast of their peculiarities. The period in wJiich Tasso 
wrote was one of high religious fermentation. The Turks, who bad so long 
overawed Europe, had recently been discomfited in the memorable sea-fight 

How feeble, fls^an operative principle aasigoibg to the gods their various titles, eba-*^ 

must religion have among a people who ractera, and forma.” (Herod., U. 63.) Ke- 

openly avowed it to be the creation of their llglon, It is well known, was a principal basis 

own poets I ** Homer and Hesiod,” says He- of modern chivalry* 

rodotus, ** created the theogony of the Greeks, 
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Lepanto, and the kindling enthusiasm of the nations seemed to threaten for 
a inonient to revive the follies of the Crusades. Tasso's character ^vas of a 
kind to be peculiarly sensible to these influences. Ills soul was penetrated 
with religious fervour, to wliich, as Serassi has Shown, more than to any cause 
at mysterious passion, are to l)o imputed his occasional mental aberrations. 
Jle was distinguished, moreover, by liis chivalrous peisonal valour, put to the 
test in more ilian one hazardous encounter ; and he was reckoned the most 
expert swordsman of his time. Tasso’s peculiaiities of character were singu- 
larly suited to his subject. He has availed himself of this to the full in 
exhibiting the resources and triumphs of Christian chivalry. The intellectual 
rather than the physical attributes of his suiiernatural agents, his solemn 
meditations on the fragility of earthly glory, and the noble ardour with which 
he leads us to aspire after an imperishable crown, give to bis epic a moral 
grandeur which no preceding poet had ever n^ached. It has been olijected to 
him, however, that he preferred the intervention of subordinate agents to that 
of the Deity ; but the God of the Christians cannot be introduced like those 
of pagan mythology. They espoused t!u‘ oi>posite sides of the? contest ; but 
wherever He- appears the balance is no longer suspended, and the poetical 
interest is consecjueiitly destroyed. 

“ Victiix rausa, I)jis placuit, sed victa C'atoi)!.” 

This might be sublime with the ancients, but would be blasphemous and 
absurd with the moderns; aiul Tasso judged v\isely in availing himself of 
inferior and intermediate ministers. 

Ariosto’s various subject — 

“ Ti<‘ tlnniif, i cavalitT’, raniio, gli jiinoii 

was equally well suited itb 'rasso's to his ow n various and flexible genius. It 
did not, indeed, admit of the same moral elevation, in which he was himself 
perhaps deficiciu, hut it embiaced within its lange every variety of Immau 
liassion and portraiture. Tasso was of a solitary, as Ariosto was^ of a social 
temper, fie had no acquaintance' with afl'airs, and Gravina accuses him of 
drawing his knowledge from books instc*ad of men. He turned liis thoughts 
inward, and matured them by deefi and serious mc'ditatiori. He bad none of 
the volatile talents of Iiis rival, wdio seems to have parted with Ins brilliant 
fancies as readily as the tree gives up its leaves in autumn. Ariosto was 
a man of the world, and in his philosophy may be styled an Epicurean. His 
satires show’ a familiarity with the practical eoncerns of life, and a deep insight 
into the characters of men. Mis conceptions, bow'over, were of tlic^ earth ; and 
liis puix; style, which may bo compared with Alciiia's transparent drapery, too 
often reveals to us the grossest impurity of thought. 

The muse of Tasso was of a heavenly nature, and nourished herself w’itli 
celestial visions and idi'al forms of beauty. He was a disciple of Plato, and 
hence the source of his general elevation of thought, and, too often, of his 
mystical abstraction. The healthful bloom of his language imparts an inex- 
pressible charm to the purity of his sentiments, and it is truly astonishing that 
so chaste and dignified a composition should have been produced in an age 
and court so corrupt. 

Both of tliese great artists elaborated tlieir style with tlie utmost care, hut 
with totally different results. This frequently gave to ^J'asso’s verse the finish 
of a lyrical, or, rather, of a musical composition ; for many of his stanzas have 
less resemblance to the magnificent rhythm of I’etrarch than to the melodious 
riionotony of Metastasiij. This must he considered a violation of the true epic 
stylo. It is •ingnlar that Tasso himself, in one of his poetical criticisms, 
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sliould liave objected this very defect to his rival." The elaboration of 
Ariosto, on the other hand, resulted in that ex(inisitc neglififence, or, rather, 
artlessness of expression, so easy in appearance, but so ditlicult in reality to 
be imitated : 

“ Facil’ vrrsi die costan tanta pona.” 

The Jerusalem Delivered is placed, by the nice discrimination of the Italian 
critics, at the head of their heroic epics. In its essence, however, it is strictly 
romantic, tliou,!^h in its form it is accommodateil to the j^'cneral proportions of 
the aiili(iiie. In Ariosto’s complicated fable it is ditticult to discern eithei* a 
leading hero or a predominant action. Sismondi applauds Gin^uene for having 
discovered this hero in Rujigiero. Rut both those writers might have found 
this discovery, where it was revealed more than two centuries ago, in Tasso’s 
own Discourses. We doubt, however, its accuracy, and cannot but think 
that the ])roniincnt jiart assigned to Orlando, from whom the poem derives its 
name, manifests a different intention in the author. 

The stately and imposing lieauties of Tasso’s epic have rendered it genemlly 
the most acceptable to foreigners, w'hilc the volatile graces of Ariosto have 
made him most popular with his own nation. Roth poets have had the rare 
felicity not only of obtaining the apjdause of the learned, but of circulating 
among the humblest classes of their comitrymeii. Fragments of the Furioso 
are still n’cited by the ln.utrooi of Naples, as those of the .Ternsalcm once 
were by the gondolier^ of Venice, where this beautiful epic, broken up into 
ballads, miglit bo heard for miles along the canals on a trampiil summer 
evening. Had Roileau, wlio so bitterly sneers at the clitufuant of Tasso, 
“heard these musical contests,'’ says Voitiure, “he w’ould have liad nothing to 
say.” It is worthy of remark that thes< .wo celebrated poems, togethci- w'ith 
t-lu; Aminta, the Pastoi Fido,and the Secchia Rapita, were all pioduced withm 
the hrnff compass ot a centiuy, in the jictty principality of the house of Este, 
•wliicli thus seemed to indeniiiify itself for its scanty territory by its ample 
iic«|uisition8 in the intellectual world. 

The mass of epical imitations in Italy, both of Ariosto and Tas<o, especially 
the former, is nerfectly overwhelming. Nor is it easy to understand the 
j»atience with wfiich tlie Italians have resigned themselves to these intcimi- 
nal)Ie jioems of seventy, eighty, or even ninety thousand verses each. Many of 
them, it must he admitted, are the work of men of real genius, and, in a 
liteiature less fruitful in epic c.xcellencc, would have given a wide celebrity to 
their authors ; and the amount of others of less note, in a department so rarely 
attempted in other countries, shows in the nation at large a wonderful focim- 
(lity of fancy. 

The Italians, desirous of combining as many attiactions as possible, and 
extremely sensible to barmony, have not, as has been tlie case in France and 
England j divested tbeir romances of the music of verse. They have rarely, 
adopted a national suhjecjt for their story, but have condescemled to borrow 
those of the old Norman minstrels ; and, in conformity with the characteristic 
tempei ament of the nation, they have almost always preferred the mercurial 
temper of the court of Charlciiiague to the more sober complexion of the Round 
Table." 

With a few' exceptions, the romantic poets, since the time of Ariosto, appear 
to have gained as little in elevation of sentiment as in national feeling. The 

" Discor-.!! PoctiM, lii. lountryinon, in admitting tlic superiority of 

■' PMa . ii. iliis latter class of romances over those of 

' ' 'Fhe French antiiiuary 'I’ressan fiirnisheH C'liarkuu'gne. 
uif exception to the geiieul criticism ol bis 
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nice classilication of their critics seems to relate only to their varieties of comic 
character, and, as we descend to a later period, the fine, equivocal raillery *61 
the older romances degenerates into a broad and undis^is^ burlesque. In 
the latter class, the Ricciardetto of Fortiguerra is a jest rather than a satire 
upon tales of chivalry. The singular union which this work exhibits of 
elegance of style and homeliness of subject may have furnished, especially in 
its introduction, the model of that species of poetry which Lord Byron has 
familiarized us with in Don Juan, where the contrast of sentiment and satire, 
of vivid passion and chill .misanthropy, of images of beauty and splenetic 
sarcasm, may remind one of the whimsical combinations in Alpine scenery, 
where the strawberry blooms on the vcr^je of a snow-wreath. 

The Italians claim to have given the first models of mock-heroic poetry in 
modern times. The Secchia Rapita of Tassoni has the merit of a graceful 
versification, exhibiting many exquisite pictures of voluptuous repose, and 
some passages of an imposing grandeur. But thesb accord ill with the vulgar 
merriment and general burlesque tone of the piece, which, on the whole, 
presents a strange medley of beauties and blcmisnes mixed up promiscuously 
together. Twelve cantos of hard fighting and cutting of throats are far too 
serious for a joke. The bloodless battle of the books in the Lutrin, or those 
of the pot-valiant heroes of Knickerbocker, are in much better keeping. The 
Italians have no poetry of a mezzo carattere like our Rape of tne Lock,’* 
where a fine atmosphere of irony pervades the piece and gives life to every 
character in it. They appear to delight in that kind of travesty which 
reduces great things into nttle, but which is of a much less spiritual nature 
than that which exalts little things into great. Parini’s exquisite Qiorno, if 
the satire had not rather too sharp an edge, might furnish an exception to 
both these remarks. 

But it is time that we should return to the Novelle^ those delightful ‘Hales 
of pleasantry of love,” which form one of the most copious departments of the 
national literature. And here we may remark two peculiarities : first, that 
similar tales in France and England fell entirely into neglect after the fifteenth 
century, while in Italy they have been cultivated with the most unwearied 
assiduity from their earliest appearance to the present liour ; secondly, that 
in both the formei*^' countries m^ fahliaux were almost universally exhibited 
in a poetical dress, While in Italy, contraiy to the popular taste on all other 
occasions, the.Y have been as uniformly exnibited in prose. These peculiarities 
are undoubtedly to be imputed to the influence of Boccaccio, whose transcen- 
dent genius gave a permanent popularity to this kind of composition; iind 
finally determined the fonns of elegant prose with his nation. 

The appeamnee of the Decameron is, lYi some points of view, as remarl^ble 
a phenomenon as that of the Divine Coined^. It furnishes the only example 
on record of the almost simultaneous development of prose afid poetry in the 
literature of a nation. The earliest prose of any pretended literary value in 
the Greek tongue, the most precocious of any of antiquity, must be pliiced 
near four centuriet after the poems of Homer. To descend to modem times, ^ 
the Spaniards have a little work, “ El Cohde Lucanor,” nearly contemporary 
with the Decameron, written on somewhat of a similar plan, but far more 
didactic in its purport. Its style, though mpked ^y a oertain freshness and 
'iuiivete, the healthy Bbauties of an infant diaLct. has nothing of a classical 
finish ; to which, indeed, Castilian prose, notwithstanding its fine old chronicles 
and romances, can make no pretension before the close of the fifteenth century. 
In France a still later period must be assigned for this perfection. Dante, it 

^ w •♦Plgiiotti, StoriA<|eU<i Toacana, tom. x. p. 133, 
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is true, speaks of the peculiar suitableness of the Frenchi langu^ in his day 
for prose narration*, e^i account of its flexibility and freedom; ** but Dante 
had few and very inadequate standards of comnarison, and experience has 
shown how man^^ages of purification it was to undergo before it CQujd becon;;e‘ 
the vehicle of elegant composition. PascaFs Provincial Letters furnish, in the 
opinion of the national critics, the earliest specimen of good prosei. It would 
be more difficult to agree upon the author or the period that aixested the 
fleeting forms of expression in onr own language ; but wo certaiiiJy could 
not venture upon an earlier date than the conclusion of the seventeenth 
century. 

The style of the Decameron exhibits the full maturity of an Augustan age. 
The finish of its ]>eriods, its long, Latinized involutions, but especially its 
redundancy and Asiatic luxury of expression^ vices imputed to Cicero by his 
OAvn contemporaries, as Quintilian informs us, reveal to us the model on whicli 
Boccaccio diligently formed himself. In the more elevated parts of his subject 
lie reaches to an eloquence not unworthy of the Roman orator himself. Tlie 
introductions to his novels, chiefly descriptive, are adorned with all the music 
and the colouring of poetry ; much too poetic, indeed, for the tiroso of any 
other tongue. It cannot be doubted that this brilliant piece of meclianism 
has had an immense influence on the Italians, both in seducing them into a 
too exclusive attention to mere beauties of style, and in leading them to solicit 
vsuch beauties in graver and less appropriate subjects than those of pure 
invention. 

In the celebrated description of the Plague, however, Boccaccio has shown 
a muscular energy of diction quite worthy of the pen of Thucydides. Yet 
there is no satisfactory evidence that he had read tne similar performance of 
the Greek historian, and the conjectur*. of Baldelli to that efiect is founded 
only on a resemblanct of some detached passages, which might well occur in 
treating of a similar disease.*" In the delineation of its fearful moral conse- 
quences, Boccaccio has imdoUbtedly surpassed his predecessor. It is singular 
that of the tJiree celebrated nai-ratives of this distempei*, that by the English- 
man De Foe is by far the most circumstantial in its details, and yet that he 
was the only one of the three historians wdiC was not an eye-witness to 
what lie relates.*^ The Plague of London happened in the year succeeding 
his birth. 

The Italian novelists have followed so closely in the track of Boccaccio tliat 
we may discuss their general attributes without particular reference to, hiqii 
their beauties and their blemishes varying only in degree. They rahsaok^ 
every quarter for their inventions, — Eastern legends, Norman 
domestic history, tradition, and wiiJgar contemporary anecdote. They even 
helped themselve.s, plenis mianihus^ to one another’s fancies, particularly filch- 
ing from the Decameron, which has for this reason been pleasantly compared 
to a pawnhi'okeris shop. But no exceptions seem to be taken at such pla- 
giarism, and, as long as the story could be disguised in a different dress, they 
car^ little for the credit of the invention. These fictions are oftentimes of 
the most mtesque and improbable character, exhibiting no great skiU in tiie 
liciMon 01 events, which are strung together with the rude artlessness of a 
primitive irouvewr, while most promising beginnings are frequently brought 
up by flat and impotent conclusions. Many of the novelle are made up of 
0161*6 personal an^ote, proverbialisms, and Florentine table-talk, the in* 

De Vulmri Kloqafo. 11b. i., cap. x. aap^e In Boccaccio, cUed by Bandelli, that he 

Vita di Boccaccio, lib. ii. a. 2, note. witnessed the plague in some other city of 

It seems probable, however, from a pas- Italy than Florence, 
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^^'edifiuts of ail eiicyclopaidia of wit. In all tliLs howevcf, Ave offen find less 
wit tlian meiTiinent, wiich shows itself -in the most jxlerile praHidkl jokes, 
' played off upon idiots, unfortunate pedants, and other imbeciles, with' as little 
, !taste as feeling. 

The iiovelle wear the usual light and cheerful aspect of Italian literditure. 
They seldom aim at a serious or didactic purpose. Their tragical scenes, 
tlioilgh very tragical, are seldom affecting, we recollect in them no example 
of tlie passion of love treated with the depth and tenderness of feeling so 
fro picnt in the English dramatists and novelists. They can make little pre- 
tension, indeed, to accurate delineation of character of any sort. Even Iloc- 
oaocio, who has acquired, in our opinion, a somewhat undeserved celebrity in 
this way, paints professions rather than individuals. The biovity of the 
Italian tale, which usually affords space only for the exhibition of a cata- 
strophe, is an important obstacle to a gradual develox)ment of character. 

A remarkable trait in these novelle is the extreni^ boldness with which the 
ret»ntations of the clergy are handled. Their venality, lechery, hypocrisy, and 
abominable impositions are all exposed with a reckless independence. The 
head of the Church himself is not spared. It is not easy to account for this 
autliorized latitude in a country where so jealous a surveillance has licen main- 
tained over the freedom of the press in relation to other topics. Warton 
attempts to explain it, as far as regards the Decameron, by supfx)sing that tlie 
ecclesiastics of that ago had become tainted with the dissoluteness so prevalent 
. after the Plague of 1348 ; and iMadame de Htael suggests that the govern- 
ment winked at this license as the jesting of children, who arc content to obey 
their masters so they may laugh at them. But neither of these solutions will 
suffice ; for the license of Boccaccio lias been assumed more or less by nearly 
every succeeding novelist, and the jests of this merry tribe have been converted 
into tfu* most stinging satire on the clergy, in the hands of the gravest and 
most powerful writers of tlie nation, from Dante to Monti. 

It mey he truly objected to the lUliaii novelists that they have been as 
little solicitous about purity of sentiment as they have been too much so about 
purity of style. The reproach of indecency liks heavily upon mast of their 
writings, from the Decameron to the infamous tales of Casti, which, reeking 
with the corruption of a brothel, have passed into several surreptitious editions 
during the present century. This indecency is not always a mere excrescence, 
hut deeply ingrained in the body of the piece. It is not conveyed in innnendr, 
or softened under the varnish of sentiment, but is exhibited in all the naked- 
ness of detail Avhioh i, debauched imagination can divine. Petrarch’s encomi- 
astic letter to his friend Boccaccio, written at the close of his own life, in which 
lie affects tj excuse the licentiousness of tlie J)ocameron from the youth of the 
author,*® although lie was turned of forty when lie composed it, has been con- 
strued into an ample apology for their own transgressions by the subsequent 
school of novelists. 

Tt is true that some of the popes, of a more fastidious conscience, have taken 
exceptions at the license of tne Decameron, and iiave placed it on the Index ; 
hut ail expurgated edition, whose only alteration consisted in the substitution 
of lay names for those of the clergy, set all things right again. 

yuoh adventures as the seduction of a friend’s wife, or the deceptions 
Ijractised upon a confiding husband, are represented as excellent pieces of wit 
111 these fictions, — in some of the best of them, even ; and often when their 
authors would be moral they betray, in their confused perceptions of right 
and wiong, the most deplorable destitution of a moral sense. Grazziui 

Ptitiarca OiK-ra, cd. p. 51U. 
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Laxm), one of j;lu;,most popular of the tribe of the sixteenth century,' after 
invokin^/iU the inosy sbleinn iiianner, the countenance of the Deity upon his 
labours,* and beseeching [fini to inspire his mind “ with such thoughts only as 
niay redound to his praise and glory,” enters immediately, in the next page, 
upon one of the most barefaced specimens of “bold bawdry,” to make use of 
. the plain language of Roger Ascharn, that is to be found in the whole work. 
It is not easy to estimate the demoralizing intiuence of writings many of which, 
being possessed of the beauties of literary finish, are elevated into the rank of 
classics and thus find their way into the most reserved and fastidious libraries. 

The> literary execution of these tales is, however, by no means e(pial. In 
some it is even neglected, and in all falls below that of their great* original. 
Still, in the larger part the graces of style are sedulously cultivated, and in 
many constitute the principal merit. Some of their authors, especially the 
more ancient, as Sacchetti and 8 er Giovanni, derive great repute from their 
picturesipie provcrbialisifts {nfjobol'i]^ the racy slang of the Florentine mob, — 
pearls of little price with foreigners, but of great estimation with their own 
countrymen. On these (lualitics, however, as on all those of mere external 
form, a stranger should pi ouounce with great diflideucc ; but the intellectual 
and moral character of a c'<nii)osition, especially the last, are ofieii to universal 
criticism. The principle^ taste may differ in different nations; but, how- 
eve]* often obscured by education or habit, there can be only one true standard 
of morality. 

We may concede, then, to many of the noref/e the merits of a delicate work 
of art, giWefulness, nay, (ilocjuence of style, agreeable facility of narrative, 
lilcasaiitry that sonietiiiles rises into wit, occasional developments of character, 
and an iiiexhaustible novelty of situa'ion. But we cannot heln regretting 
that, wliilii so many (»f tlie lihest wits oi the nation have ainiisea themselves 
with tliese compositiuu.s, they slioubl not have evhibiteil virtue in a more noble 
and imposing attitude, or studied a more scientific delineation of passion, or a 
more direct moral aim oi practical purpose. How' rarely do we find, unless it 
be in some few of the last century, the didactic or even satirical tone of the 
FiUglisb essayists, who seldom assume the Oriental garb, so frocjuent in Italian 
tales, for any other piiriiose than that of bettei conveying a prudential lesson ! 
Goldsmith and Ilaw'kesw'orth may furnish us wdth pertinent examples of this. 
JIow rarely do wc iccognize in these nooelle flic living pOfij^raiture of Chaucer, 
01 the philosophical point wliicli sharpens the pleasantry of 'La Fontaine ; both 
competitors in tlie same walk. Without any higher .object than that of 
])res<Mit amusiMueiit, these productions, like many otHers of their elegant 
literature, seem to ho throwoi off iu the mere gayety of the heart. 

Gliaucer, in his peculiarities, r(*prcsents as faithfully those of the English 
nation as his rival and coiitempoiarv Boccaccio represents the Italian. In a 
searching anatomy of the liuniaii heart he as far excels the latter as m rhe- 
torical beauty he is surpassed by him. The })i*ologue to his (Jauterbury Tales 
alone contains a gallery of portraits such as is not to he found in the whole 
compass of tin? Decameron ; his friar, for example, 

“ 'I’hat soniowbat lisped from lus w.uitonncsfle 
'to nuUe hiA Kuglislie swcctc upon hia tonge ; ” 

Ins worthy panson, “glad to tcche and glad to lerne liis man of law', who, 

“ 'fbouRh so besy a man as he ther n’ as, 

Yet hccmed liesler than be was ; ” 

and his inimitable wag of a host, breaking Ids jests, like Falstaff, indis- 
criminately upon every one he meets. Chaucer Avas a shrewd observer of the 
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realities of life. He did not indulge in day-dreams of vii^ionaiy perf^tion. 
His little fragment of Sir Thopaz is a fine (juiziipon the incredibilm of chivalry. 
In his conclusion, of the story of the patient Griselde, instead of adopting the 
somewhat fade eulogiums of Boccaccio, he good-naturedly jests at the ultra 
perfection of the heroine. Like Shakspeare and Scott, liis successors and 
superiors in the school of character, he seems to havfi had too vivid a percep- 
tion of the vanities of human life to allow him for a moment to j^ive in to thase 
extravagances of perfection which have sprung from the brain of so many 
fond enthusiasts. 

Chaucer’s genius was every way ecpial to that of Boccaccio, yet the direct 
influence of the one can scarcely be discerned beyond his own age, while that 
of the other has reached to the present generation. A principal cause of this 
is the difference of their style ; that of the former exhibiting only the rude 
graces of a primitive dialect, Svhlle Boccaccio’s may be said to have reach^ 
the fuU prime of a cultivated period. Another causo^is discernible in the new 
and more Suitable forms which came to be adopted for that delineation of 
character which constitutes the essence of Chaucer’s fictions, viz., those of the 
drama and the extended novel, in both of which Italian literature has, until 
very recently, been singularly deficient. Boccaccio made two elaborate essays 
in novel- writing, but his genius seems to have been ill adapted to it, and ui 
his strange and prolix narrative, which brings upon the stage again the 
obsolete deities of antiouity, even the natural graces of his style desert him. 
The attempt has scarcely lieeii repeated until our day, when the impulse com- 
municated by the English, ip romance and historical novel-writing, to other 
nations on the Continent, seems to have extended it^lf to Italy; and the 
extraordinary favour which has been shown there to the first essays in this 
way may perhaps lead eventually to more brilliant successes. 

The Spaniards, under no better circumstances than the Italians, made, 
previously to the last-mentioned period, a nearer approach to the genuine 
novel. Cervantes has furnished, amid his caricatures of chivalry, many 
passages of exquisite pathos and pleasantry, and a rich variety of national 
portraiture. The same, though in a less degree, may be affirmed of his shorter 
tales, Novelas e^cemplaresj which, however inferior to those of the Decameron 
in rhetorical elegance^ certainly surpass them in their practical application. 
But the peculiar moperty of the Spaniards is their picaresco novel, a mere 
chronicle of the adventures and mischievous pranks of young pickpockets and 
cAevediers invented, whimsically enough, by a Castilian grandee, 

one of the proudestp his caste, and which, notwithstanding the glaring con- 
trast it affords to the habitual gravity of the nation, has, perhaps from tins 
very circumstance, been a great favourite with it ever since. 

The French have made other advances in novel-writing. They have pro- 
duced many specimens of wit and of showy sentiment, but they seldom afford 
any wide range of observation or searching views of character. The con- 
ventional breeding that universally prevails in France has levelled all in^uali- 
ties of rank, and obliterated, as it were, the moral physiognomy of the di^rent 
classes, which, however salutary in other respects, is exceedingly unpropitious 
to the purposes of tho novelist. Molibre, the most popular character-monger 
of the French, has penetrated the superficies of the most artificial state of 
society. His spirited ^ketches of fashionable folly^ though very fine, very 
Parisian, are not always founded on the universal principles of human nature, 
and, when founded on tliese^ they are sure to be earned more or less into* 
caricature. The French have little of the English talent for humour. They 
have buffoonery, a lively wit, and a beyond the reach of art,— Rabelais, 
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Voltaire, La Fontaine, —everything but humour* How spiritless and afiectedr 
are the caricatures so frequently stuck up at their shop- windows, and which 
may be considered as the populai* expression in this way, commred with those 
of the English ! It is impossible to conceive of a French Goldsmith or 
Fielding, a Hogarth or a Wilkie. They have, indeed, produced a Le Sage, but 
he seems to have confessed the deficiency of his own nation by deriving his 
models exclusively from a foreign one. 

On the other hand, the freedom of the political and social institutions, both 
in this country and in England, wliich has encouraged the undisguised expan- 
sion of intellect and of peculiaritie^i of temper, had made them the^ proper 
theatre for the student of his species. Hence man has been here delineated 
with an accuracy quite uiiri vailed in any ancient or modern nation, and, as the 
Greeks have suiqiassed every later people in statuary, from their familiarity 
with the visible naked fonlis of manly beauty, so the English may be said, 
from an analogous cau.s®, to have excelled all others in moral portraiture. To 
this point their most eminent artists have directed their principal attention. 
We Iiavc already noticed it in Chaucer. It formed the essence of the drama 
in Elizabeth’s time, as it does that of the modern novel. Shakspeare and 
Hcott, in their respective departments, have undoubtedly carried this art to 
the highest perfection of which it is capable, sacrificing to it every minor con- 
sideration of probability, incident, and gradation of plot, which they seem to 
have valued only so far as they might be made subservient to the niainjpiir- 
pose of a clearer exposition of character. 

But it is time to return from the digression into which we have been lei by 
a desire of illustrating certain peculiarities of Italian literature, which can in 
no way be done so well *as by comparing them with those of corresponding 
departments in other languages. Siu;h a comparison abundantly shows how 
much deeper and more philosophical have been tho/ views proposed by prose 
fiction in England than in Italy. 

Wo have reserved the Drama for the last, as, until la very recent period, it 
lias lieeu less prolific in eminent models than either of the great divisions of 
Italian letters. Yet it has been the one most <lssiduou^sly cultivatefl from a 
very early period, and this, too, by the ripest scholars and most approved 
wits. The career was opened by such minds as Ariosto and Machkivelli, at a 
time when tho theatres in other parts of Europe iiad given birth only to the 
unseemly abortions of mysteries and moralities. Boutei‘wek has been led 
into a strange error in imputing the low condition of the Italian drama to the 
small number of men of even moderate abilities who lave cultivated it'® A 
glance at the long muster-roll of eminent persons employed upon it, from 
MacliiaveUi to Monti, will prove the contrary.*® The unprecedented favour 
bestow'ed on the most successful of the dramatic writers may serve to show, at 
least, the aspirations of the people. 'The Merope of Manei, which may be 
deemed the first dawn of improvement in the tragic art, passed through sixty 
editions. Notwithstanding all this, the Italians, in comedy, and still more jii 
tragedy, until the late apparition or Alfieri, remained far below several of the 
other nations of Europe. 

A principal cause of their repeated failures has been often rcfeiTed to'the 
inherent vices of their systeim which rt^quirod a blind conformity with the 
supposed rules of Aristotle. Under the cumbrous load of antiquity, the free- 

’• Seo tho ^conclusion of his History of A Uaccl’s catologue, as continued down to tho 

Spanish Literature, middle of the eighteenth century, occupies 

-** Allaccl’s Draxnmaturgia, passim^ and nearly o thousand quarto pages, 

Biceoboni, ThOJitre Ital., tom. i. pp. 187r208, 
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(loin and grace of natural movement were long iinj)e(le(I. Their first attempts 
were translations, or literal imitations, of the Latin theatre. Some of these, 
though objectionable in form, contain the true spirit of comedy. Those of 
Vriosto and Machiayelli in particular, with even greater licentiousness of 
(lehul and a more immoral conclusion than belong either to Plautus or 
'I'erence, fully C(iual, iierhaps surpass them, in their spirited and whimsical 
draughts of character. Ariosto is never more a satirist than in his comedies ; 
and Machiavelli, in his 3Iandragola, has exposed the hypocrisies of religion 
with a less glaring caricature than Mohhre has shown in his Tartuffe. The 
spirit of these great masters did not descend to their immediate successors. 
Coldoni, however, the Molierc of Italy, in his numerous comedies or farces, 
has succeeded in giving a lively, graphic portraiture of local manners, 
with inhnite variety and comic power, but no great depth of interest. Tie 
has seldom risen to retimul and comprehensive views of society, and his pieces, 
^ve may trust, are not to be received as faithful!/ reflecting the national 
cliaracter, which they would make singularly deficient both in virtue and the 
principle of honour. The writers who liave followed in the footsteps (if Goldoni 
exhibit, for the most part, similar defects, with far inferior comic talent, 'riieii* 
productions, on the whole, however, may be thought to maintain an advan- 
tageous comparison v/ith those of any other people in Europe during the same 
period, although some of them, to judge from the encomiastic tone of their 
critics, appear to have obtained a wider celebrity with their contemporaries than 
Avill bo probably conceded to them by postciity. The comedies of art which 
(ioldoni superseded, and which were, perhaps, more indicative of the national 
ta.ste than any other dramatic performances, can hardly come within the scope 
of literary cntii'ism. 

The Italian writ(irs w^ould seem not even to liave agreed upon a suitable 
nK'asure for comedy, some using the common oerslscioltT^ some the sdraccitdi, 
nthers, again, the mnrlellumi^ and many more preferring prose.-^ Another 
inipedin.ent to their success is the great variety of dialects in Italy, as nume- 
rous as her petty states, which prevents the recognition of any one uniform 
style of familiar conversation for comedy. The greater pail of the pieces of 
Goldoni are written, more or less, in the local idiom of one of the extremities 
of Italy, — an inconvenience wliich cannot exist and which can hardly he 
a])picciated in a country where one acknowledged capital has settletl the 
niediuiii of polite intercourse. 

The progress of the nation in th(3 tragic art, until a late period, has been 
yet more doubtful. Home notion may bO formed of its low state in the last 
century from the circumstance tliat wheii the players were in want of a 
seiious piece they could find none so genVjrally acceptable as an opera of 
Metastasio, stripped of its musical accompaniments. The appearance of 
Alfieri at this late season, of a genius so austere, in the midst of the volup- 
tuous, Sybarite eflfemiiiacy of tlie period, is a remarkable plienomenon. It was 
as if the severe Doric proportioii.s of a Paestum temple had been suddenly 
raised up amid the airy forms of Palladian architecture. The reserved and 
impenetrable character of this man has been perfectly laid open to us in his 
own autobiography. It was made up of incongruity and paradox. To indo- 
mitable passions he joined the most frigid exterior. With the fiercest aristo- 
cratic nature, he yet quilted his native state that he might enjoy unmolested 
the sweets of liberty. Ho published one philippic against kings, and anotlier 

*’ Proftissor Sjilft aftirms prose to be the on the Italian comic drama, preDxod to the 
>ultal)le, Indeed the only proper, dress late edition of Alberto Nota’s Commcdle, 
lor iLi'iaii comedy. See Ins '.cn-iible t rtl‘qnc J’aus, lylj'j. 
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a,G:ainst the people, llis theoretic love of freedom was far from bcin^ wnru'od 
hy the genuine glow of patriotism. Of all his tragedies, he condesceiuh'd to 
derive two only from Italian history ; and when, in his prefaces, dedications, 
or elsewhere, he takes occasion to notice his countrymen, he docs it in tlie 
bitterness of irony and insult. 

When he first set about his tragedies, he could compose only in a sort of 
French and Piedmontese patois. He wa.s unacquainted with any written 
dramatic literature, though he had witnessed the theatrical exhibitions of the 
])rmcii)al capitals of Europe. He was, therefore, to form himself all fresh ujion 
such models as he might prefer. His haughty spirit carried him back to the 
( recent isti, especially to Haute, whose stern beauties lie sedulously endeavoured 
to transfuse into his own %tyle. He studied Tacitus, moreover, with diligence, 
and made three entire translations of Sallust. He was greatly afraid of nilling 
into the cantilena of Metastasio, and sought to avoid this by sudden abrup- 
tions of language, by a!!i eccentric use of the articles and pronouns, by dis- 
locating tlie usual structure of verse, and by distributing the emphatic words 
with exclusive reference to the sense.'-'* 

This unprecedented manner brought upon A1 fieri a host of critics, and ho 
was compelled, in a siibseipient edition, to soften ilown its most otiensive 
iispeiities. He impute^ to himself as many different styles of composition as 
<h.>tinguish the woixs of Raphael, and it is pretty evident that he considers 
the last as nt*ar perfection as he could well hope to attain. It is, indeed, a 
noble style : with the occasional turbulence of a mighty rapid, it has all its 
fulness and magnificent flow' ; and it shows how utterly impossible it is, by 
any effort of art. to repress the natural melody of the Tilscan. 

Alficri effected a still more important revolution in the intellectual character 
of the drama, arousing it from the lethargy into which it had fallen, and 
making it the vehicle of generous and heroic sentiment. He forced his pieces 
sometimes, it is true, by violent contrast, but he brought out his characters 
with a fulness of relief and exhibited a dexterous combat of passion that may 
not imfreipiently remind ns of Shakspeare. He dismissed all supernumeraries 
from liis jilays, and put into action what his predecessors had coldly narrated. 
He dispensed, moreover, with the curious coincidences, marvellous surprises, 
and all the hei colpi di scena so familiar in the plays of Metastasio.^ lie dis- 
dained even the poetical aid of imagery, relying wholly for efiect on the 
tlignity of liis sentiments and the imposing character of his agents. 

A I fieri has been thought to have made a nearer approach to the Greek 
tragedy than any of the moderns. He, indeed, disclaims the imitation of any 
foreign model, and he did not learn the Greek till late in life ; but the drama 
of his own nation had always betn servilely accommodated to the rules of the 
ancients, and he himself had rigorously adhered to the same code. His 
severe genius, too, wears somewhat of the aspect of that of the father of 
Grecian tragedy, with which it has been repeatedly compared ; but any 
apparent resemblance in their compositions vanishes on a closer inspection. 
Tlie assassination of Agamemnon, for e.xaniple, forms the subject of a tragedy 
with both these writers ; but on what dilferent principles is it conducted by 
each ! The larger proportion of the play of iEschyliis is taken up with tlie 
melancholy monologues of Cassandra and the chorus, which, boding the 
corning disasters of the house of Atreus, or mourning over the destiny of man, 
are poured forth in a lofty dithyrambic eloquence that gives to the. whole the 
air of a lyrical ratlier than a dramatic composition. It was this lyrical entlin- 

Ser a siiminary of tlioso peculiarities in Casalbigl’s Letter, prcflxfnl to the late eilition of 
Alfieri’s tragedies. 
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siasm which, doubtless, led Plutarch to ascribe the inspiration of iBschylus to 
the influence of the^rape.” The dialogue of the piece is of a most inartificial 
texture, and to an English audience might sometimes appear flat. The action 
moves heavily, and the principal— indeed, with the exception of Agamemnon, 
the only— attempt at character is in the part of Clytemnestra, whose gigantic 
stature overshadows the whole piece, ana who appalls the spectator by avow- 
ing the deed of assassination with the same ferocity witli which she had 
executed it 

Alfieri, on the other hand, refuses the subsidiary aids of poetical imagery. 
He expressly condemjis. in his criticisms, a confounding of the lyric ana the 
dramatic styles. He elaborated his dialogue with the nicest art and with 
exclusive reference to the final catastrophe. non levis artif^x. Ilis 

principal aim is to exhibit the collision of passions. The conflicts between 
passion and principle in the bosom of Clytemnestra, whom he has made a 
subordinate agent, furnish him with his most powerful scenes. He has por- 
trayed the las^-like features of ASgisthus in the darkest colours of Italian 
vengeance, Tne noble nature of Agamemnon stands more fully developed 
than in the Greek, and the sw^eet character of Electra is all his own. The 
assassination of the king of men in his bed, at the lonely hour of midnight, 
must forcibly remind tlie English reader of the similar scene in Macbeth ; 
but, though finely conceived, "it is far inferior to the latter in those fearful 
poetical accompaniments which give such an air of breathless horror to the 
story. In solemn, mysterious imaginings, who indeed can e^ual Shakspeare ? 
He is the only modern poet who has succeeded in introducing the dim form 
of an apparition on the stage with any tolerable eflect. Yet Voltaire accuses 
him of mistaking the horrible for the terrible. When Voltaire had occasion 
to raise a ghost upon the French stage (a ticklish experiment), he made Iiim 
so amiable in his aspect that Queen 8emiramis politely desires leave to 
‘‘throw herself at his feet and to embrace them.” 

It has been a matter of debate whether Italian tragedy, as reformed by 
Alfieri, is an improvement on the French. Both are conducted on the same 
general principles. A. W. Schlegel, a competent cril^c whenever his own 
prejudices are not involved, deciae.s in favour of the French. We must 
confess ourselves inclined to a different opinion. The three master-spirits in 
French tragedy seem to have contained within themselves all the elements of 
dramatic creation, yet their best performances have something tame and 
unsatisfactory in them. We see the influence of that fine-spun web of 
criticism which in France has bound the wing of genius to the earth, and 
which no one has been hardy enough to burst asimder, Corneille, after a 
severe lesson, submitted to it, though with aft ill grace. The flexible character 
of Racine moved under it with more freedom, but he was of too timid a 
temper to attempt to contravene established prejudices. His reply to one 
who censured him for making HippPlyte in love, in his Phbdre, is well known : 
“What would our ^^tiU^maUres have said had I oniitted it?” Voltaire, 
although possessed Qf a more enterprising and revolutiona^ spirit, left the 
essential principles of the drama as he found them. Ilis multifarious 
criticisms exhibit a perpetual paradox. Ilis general principles are ever at 
variance ivith thejr particular application. NS one^lauds ^Trimre highly the 
scientific system of his countrymen ; witness his namerous dramatic prefaces, 

Sympos. LVII., Prtl). 10. Tn tbe name but la etc., addressed to Cardinal 

spirit, a critic of a more polished ago bas de- tjacriiii. 
nounced Shakspeare’s Hamlet as tb« work of a Semb’amis, acte 111. s. 0. 

drunken savage ! Se^^Voltalre's Dfsst'rtation 
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dedications, and articles in the encjclepsedia. He even rednes upon it with 
hy^rcritical acumen, as in his commentaries on Corneille. But when he 
feels its tyrannical pressure on himself, he is stire to wince ; see, for example, 
his lamentable protest in his Preface to Brutus. 

, Alfieri acknowledged the paramount authority of the ancients equally with 
the French dramatic writers. He has but thrice violated the unity of place, 
and very rarely that of time ; but, with all his deference for antiquity, the 
Italian poet has raised himself far above the narrow code of French criticism, 
lie has relieved tragedy from that eternal chime of love-sick damsels* so 
indispensable in a French piece that, as Voltaire informs us, out of four 
hundred which had appeared before his time, there were not more than twelve 
which did not turn upon love. He substituted in its place a more pure and 
exalted sentiment. It will be difficult to fin^ even in Racine, such beautiful 
personifications of female loveliness as his Electra and Micol, to name no 
others. He has, nior^ver, dispensed with the confidantes, those insipid 
shadows that so invariably walk the round of the French stage. Instead of 
insulated axioms and long rhetorical pleadings, he has introduced a brisk, 
moving dialogue ; and instead of the ceremonious breeding, th^perruqm and 
chapeau bord^, of Louis the Fourteenth’s court, his personages, to borrow an 
allusion from a sister art, are sculptured with the bold natural freedom which 
distinguishes the school of Michael Angelo. 

It is true that they are apt to show too much of the same fierce and sarcastic 
temper, too much of a family likeness with himself and with one another; 
that he sometimes mistakes passion for x>oetry ; that he has left this last too 
naked of imagery and rhetorical oimameut ; that he is sometimes stilted when 
he would be dignified ; and that Ins afiected energy is too often carried into 
mere muscular contortions. His syst, m ha^ indeed, the appearance of an 
aspiration after somt ideal standard of excellence which he could not wholly 
attain. It is sufficient proof of his power, however, that he succeeded in 
establishing it, in direct opposition to the ancient taste of his countrymen, to 
their love of poetic image^, of verbal melody, and voluptuousness of sentiment. 
It is the triumph of genius over the prejudices, and even the constitutional 
feelings, of a nation. 

We have dwelt thus long on Alfieri, because, like Dante, he seems himself 
to constitute a separate department in Italian literature. It is singular that 
the twQ poets who present the earliest and the latest models of surpassing 
excellence in this literature should bear so few of its usual characteristics. 
Alfieri’s example has effected a decided revolution in the theatrical taste of 
his countrymen. It has called forth the efforts of some of their most ^ted 
minds. Monti, perhaps the niosl^ eminent of this school, surpasses him m the 
graces of au easy and brilliant elocution, but falls far below him in energy of 
conception and character. The stoical system of Alfieri would seem, indeed, 
better adapted to his owu peculiar temperament tliau to that of his nation ; 
and the successful experiment of Manzoni in discarding the unities, and other- 
wise relaxing the unnatural rigidity of this system, would appear to be much 
better suited to the popular taste as Well as, talent 

Our limits, necessarily far too scanty for our subject, will not allow us to go 
into the Opera apd the Pastoral Drama, two beautudl divisions in this depart- 
ment of l&lian liters. It is singular that the former, notwithstanding the 
natural sensibility of the Italians to harmony^ .and the melody of their 
l^guage, which almost sets itself to music as it is spoken, should have been 
so lateen coming to its perfection under Metastasio. Nothing can be more 
unfair than to judge of this author, or, indeed, of aiiy composer of operas, by 
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the effect procluced on iif; in the closet. Their pieces are intended to be 
exhibited, not read. The sentimental ariettes of the lieroes, the romantic 
bombast of the heroines, the racks, ropes, poisoned daggers, and other fee-fa^v* 
fum of a iiiirscM-y tale, so plentifully besprinkled over iliein, have certainly, in 
the closet, a very fade and ridiculous aspect but an opera should be con- 
sidered as an appeal to the senses by means of the illusions of music, dancing, 
and decorations. The poetry, wit, sentiment, intrigue, arc mere accessoriej^, 
and of value only as they may serve to promote this illusion. Hence the 
nece.'s'sity of love,- -l(>ve, the vivifying principle of the opera, the only passion 
in perfect accoulance witli its voluptuous movements. Plence the piopriety 
of exhibiting character in exaggerated colour of light and shadow, the chiar- 
oscuro of poetry, as the imagination is most forcibly affected by powerful con- 
trast. Yet this has been often condemned in Metastasio. (m the above 
principle, too, the seasonable disclosures, miraculous escapes, and all the other 
magical api)aratus liefore alluded to, may be defended. The mind of the 
spectator,*! uglily stimulated through the medium (ff the senses, reiiiiires a 
coiTes|x>nding extravagance, if we may so say, in the creations of the ])i)et. 
In this state, a veracious coiiy of nature would fall flat and powerless ; to 
rearli the heart, it must he raised into gigantic jiroportions, and ailorned Avitli 
a brighter Hush of colouring than is to be found in real life. As a work of 
art, then, but not as a jiuiely intellectual exhibition, we may criticise the 
opera, and, in this view of it, the peculiarities so often condemned in the 
artist may be, perhaps, sufticiently justified. 

The Pastoral Drama, that attempt to shadow forth the beautiful absurdities 
of a golden age, claims to be invented by the Italians. It was carried to its 
ultimate perfection in two of its earliest specimens, the poems of Tasso and 
(biarini. Both these liters have adorned their subject with the highest 
charms of versification and imagerv. With Tasso all this seems to proceed 
spontaneously from the heart, wlul(‘ (luarinis Pastor Fido, on the other hand, 
has the ajipearance of being elaborated with the nicest preparation. It may, 
in trntii, be regarded as the solitary monument of Ins genius, and as such he 
.seems to have been desirous to concentrate within it every possible variety of 
e.xcellenoe. During his whole life lie was employed in retouching and enrich- 
ing it with new beauties. This great variety and finish of details somewhiit 
impair its unity, and give it too much the appearance of a curious » oilcction 
of spcciinens. Vet there are those, and very competent critics too, ^\]io prefer 
the splendid patchw^ork of Guarini to the sweet, unsolicited beauties of bis 
rival. Dr. Johnson has condeinned both the Aminta and Pastor Fido as 
“ trifles easily imitated and unworthy of imitation.” The Italians have not 
found them so. Out of some hundred specimens cited by Serassi, only three 
or four are deemed by him worthy of notice. An English critic slioiiid ha\e 
shown more chanty for a kind of composition that has given rise to some of 
the most exquisite creations of Fletcher and Milton. 

We have now reviewed the most important branches of the ornamental 
literature of the Italians. We omit some others, less conspicuous, or not 
essentially differing in their characteristics from similar departments in the 
literatures of other European nations. An exception may perhaps he made 
in favour of satirical writing, which, with the Italians, assumes a peculiar 
form, and one quite indiaitive of the national geniu.Si 8atire, in one shape or 
another, has been a gfeat favourite with them, from Ariosto, or, indeed, we 
iiiiiy say Dante, to the present day. It is, for the most part, of a light, 
vivacious character, rather playful than pointed. Their critics, with theii 
usual precision, have subdivided it into a great variety of classes, among which 
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tlie Bernesfjm is tlie most original. TI»is opitlipt, rlcrived not, Jis somo liave 
sniiposed, from the rijacimento Imt from tlic (.’apitoli of Jieriii, designates a 
style of writing compoun<led of the beautiful and the burlesque, of which it is 
nearly impossible to convey an fidequate notion, either by translation or de- 
scription, in a foreign language. Kven so mature a scholar as Mr. Koscoe has 
failed to do this, when, in one of his histories, he compares this manner to 
that of Peter Pindar, and in the other to that of Stern(‘. But the Italian has 
neither the coarse diction of the former nor the sentiment of the latter. It is 
generally occupied with some frivolous topic, to which it ascribes the most 
extravagant properties, descantin.^ on it through whole j»ages (»f innocent 
irony, and clothing the most vulgar and oftentimes obscene ideas in the 
polished phrase or idiomatic graces of expression tJiat never fail to disarm an 
Italian critic. A foreigner, liowever, not so sensible to the seductions of, stylo, 
w'ill scarcely see in it anything more than a jmevile debauch of fancy. 

Historians are fond of distributing the literature of Italy into masses, 
chronologically an angea in successive centuries. ^J’he siicct'ssive nwolutions 
in this literature Justify the division to a degree unknown in that of any other 
country, and a brief illustration of it may throw some additional light on our 
subj(‘ct. 

'J'hus the fourte('nth nuitiuy, the age of the as it is called, the 

ag<* of l)ante, Petrarch, .oid Boccaccio, is the period of high and original 
invention. Tliose three gieat WTiters, who are alone capable of attracting our 
attention at this distance of time, were citizens of a fiee stale, and weie eaily 
formed to the contemplation and practi' c of public virtue. Hence their works 
manifest an indeiumdence and a generous self-eon fidence that we se(‘k in vain 
in the productions of a later period, foiced in the artificial atmosphere of a 
court. Their writings are marked, nn ‘over, by a depth of reflection not to 
1)0 discerned in the j acts of a similar period of 'anti(|uity, the pioneers of the 
civiliziition of tlieir times. The human mind w'as then in its infancy ; but in 
the fourteenth century it seemed to awake from the slumber of ages, w'ith 
powers newly invigorated, and a memory stored with tht accumulated wisdom 
of the past. Com]>are, for example, the Divine Comedy with the poems of 
Homer and Hesiod, and observe hoAv much superior to tliese latter writ(*rs is 
the Italian in moral and intellectual science, as well as in those higher sjiecu- 
lations which relate to oiir iiltimab’ destiny.-^' The rhetorical beauties of the 
great w^orks of the fourteenth centmy liave eipially cf)ntnbute<l to their per- 
manent popularity and inlhience. Wliile the early productions of other couii- 
tiies, the poems of the Niehelungcn, of the Cid, of the Norman 
those of Chaucer, even, liave passed, in con.sequcnce uf their col}o((uiai barba- 
risms, into a certain degree of oblivion, tlie writings of the t recent are still 
revcreil as the models of purity aTid elegance, to be for ever imitated, though 
never eipialled. 

The following age exhibits the rcver.se of all this. It was as remarkable for 
the general diflusion of learning as the preceding had be(‘n for the concentra- 
tion of talent. The Italian, which bad lieeu so successfully cultivated, came 
to b(‘ universally neglected for the ancient languages. It would seem as if the 
soil, exhausted by too ahuiulant harvests, mu.si’ lie fallow^ another century 
before it could be capable of reproduction. The scholars of that day disdained 
any other than the Latin tongue for the medium of their publications, or 

Ifpsiod, it is true, lias <ligosted a com- which betray the twilifjjht of ri\iIizntion. 
pact IxKiy of ethic*, wonderfully mature l<»r See, in particular, the concluding portion of 
the age in wdiich he wrote ; but tlie beat of it his Works and Days. 

IS disfigured with tlio.se childish superstitious 
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even of their private epistolary correspondence. They thought, with Waller, 
that 

Those who lusting marble seek 

Must carve in Latin or in Greek." 

But the marble has crumbled into dust, while the natural beauties of their 
predecessors are still green in the memory of their countiynien. To make use 
of a simile v/Iiich Dr. loun^ applied to Ben Jonson, they “ pulled down, like 
Samson, the temple of antiquity on their shoulders, and buried themselves 
under its ruins.” 

But let us not err by despising these men as a race of unprofitable pedants. 
They lived on the theatre of ancient wrt, in an age when new discoveries were 
diiily making of the long-lost monuments of intellectual and material beauty, 
and it is no wonder that, dazzled with the contemplation of these objects, they 
should have been blind to the modest merits oi their contempoiaries. We 
should be grateful to men vrhose indefatigable laboftrs preserved for us the 
perishable remains of classic literature, and who thus opened a free and 
familiar converse with the great minds of antiquity; and we may justly feel 
some degree of reverence for the enthusiasm of an age in which the scholar 
was willing to exchange his leanied leisure for jiainful and perilous pilgrim- 
ages. when the mereliant was content to barter his rich freights for a few 
mouldering, worm-eaten folios, and when the present of a single manuscript 
was deemed of sufticient value to heal the dissensions of two rival -states. 
Such was the fifteenth century in Italy ; and Tiraboschi, warming as he 
approaches it, in his preface to tne sixth volume of his history, has accordingly 
invested it with more tlian his usual blaze of panegyric. 

The genius of the Italians, however, was sorely fettered by their acioptioii 
of an ancient idiom, and, like Tasso’s Erminia wlien her delicate form was 
enclosed in the iron mail of the warrior, lost its elasticity and grace. But at 
the close of the century the Italian muse was destined to regain her natural 
freedoHi in the court of Lorenzo do’ Medici. His own compositions, especially, 
are distinguished by a romantic sweetness, and his light popular pieces,— 
Carnascialeschi, Coiitadiiieschi,~so abundantly imitated since, have a buoyant, 
exhilarating air, wholly unlike the pedantic tone of his age. Under these new 
auspices, however, the Italian received a very different complexion from that 
which had been imparted to it by the hand of Dante. 

The sixteenth centuiy is the healthful, the Augustan age of Italian letters. 
The conflicting principles of an ancient and a modem school are, however, to 
he traced throughout almost the whole course of it. A curious passage from 
Varchi, who flourished^ about the middle of this century, informs us that 
when he was at school it was the custom of the instructors to interdict to their 
pupils the study of any vernacular writer, even Dante and Petrarch.*® Hence 
the Latin came to be cultivated almost equally with the Italian, and both, 
singularly enough, attained simultaneously their full development. 

There are few phrases more inaccurately applied than that of the Age of 
Leo X., to whose brief pontificate we are accustomed to refer most of the 
inagniflcent creations of genius $cattered over the sixteenth century,, although 
very few, even of those produced in his own reign, can be imputed to his 
influence. The nature of this influence in regard tMtalian letters may even 
admit of question. Hiif early taste led him to givo an almost exclusive atten- 
tion to the ancient classics. The great poets of that century, Ariosto, Banaz- 
zaro, the Tassos, Ruc^i, Guarini, and the rest, produced their immortal 

" Ercolftno, Ques. VIII. 
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Works far from Leo’s court Even Bembo, the oracle of his day, retired in 
disgust from his patron, and composed his principal writings in nis retreat. 
Anosto, his ancient friend, he coldly neglected,*' while he pensioned the in- 
famous Aretin. He surrounded his table with buffoon literati and jmrasitical 
poets, ‘who amused him with feats of improvisation, diittony, and intemper- 
ance, some of whom, after expending on them his convivial wit, he turned over 
to public derision, and most of whom, debauched in morals and constitution, 
were abandoned, under his austere successor, to infamy and death. He 
collected about him such court-flies as Berni and Molza ; but, as if the papal 
atmosphere were fatal to high continued effort, even Bemi, like Trissino and 
Kuceuai, could find no leisure for his more elalnirate performance till after his 
patrpn’s death. He magnificently recompensed his musical retainers, making 
one an archbishop, another an archdeacon ; but what did he do for his 
countryman Macniavelli, the philosopher of his age?*® He hunted, and 
hawked, and caroused ; •everything was a jest ; and while the nations of 
Euroiio stood aghast' at the gi-owing heresy of Luther, the merry pontiff and 
his ministers found strange matter of mirth in witnessing tlie representation 
of comedies that exposed the impudent mummeries of priestcraft. With such 
an example, and under such an influence, it is no wouder that nothing better 
should have been pradnccd than burlesque satire, licentious farces, and frivo- 
lous impromptus. Conti’ast all this wth the elegant recreations of the little 
court of ITrbino, as described in the Coi*tegiaiio ; or compare the whole result 
on Italian letters of the so niucli vaunted patronage of this luxurious pontiff 
with the splendid achievements of the petty state of Este alone during the 
first half of tliis centu^, and it will appear that there are few misnomers 
which convey grosser misconceptions than that of the age of Leo X. 

The seventeenth century {seicento) is o..o of humiliation in the literary annals 
of Italy ; one in which the Muse, like some dilapidated beauty, endeavoured to 
supply the loss of natural charms by all the aids of coquetry and meretricious 
oniament. It is the prodigal use of “tliese false brilliant^ as Boileau terms 
them, in some of their best writers, which has brought among foreigners an 
undeserved discredit on the whole body of Italian letters, and which has made 
the condemned age of the mcentisti a by-word of j*eproach even with their 
own countrymen. The principles of a corrupt taste are, however, to be dis- 
cerned at an earlier period, in the writings of Tasso especially, and still more 
of Guarini ; but it was reserved for Marini to reduce them into a system, and 
by his popularity and foreign residence to diflfuse the infection among the other 
nations of Europe. To this source, therefore, most of these nations liave 
agreed to refer the impurities which at one time or another have disfigui-ed 
their literatures. Thus the Spaniard Lampillas has mustered an array of 
seven volumes to prove the charge of original corruption on tlie Italians, 
though Marini openly affected to have formed himself upon a Spanish model.*® 
In like manner, La Harpe imputes to them the sins of Jodelle and the 
contwnporary wits, though these last preceded by some years -the litei’ary 
existence of Marini ; and the vices of the English metajphyaical school have 
been expressly referred by Dr. Johnson to Manni and hia followers. 

A nearer inspection, however, might justify the opinion that these various 
affectations “bear too much of the physiognomy of the respective nations ia 

Rdscoo attempts to explain away the against the McdlcI, in which hia participation 
conduct of Leo ; hut the eatiree of the poet was never proved, was allowed to linear out 
furnish a bitter commentarj upon it, not to Ills days In poverty and disgrace. 

1)6 tnlsundcrstood. "" Obras sueltas do Lope de Vega, tom. xxi, 

“• Machiavelli, after having suffered tor- p. 17. 
ture on account of a suspected conspiracy ^ 
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which they are foiiiid, and are capable of ])eijig traced to too Iiii^h a source in 
each, to be thus exclusively imputed to the Italians. Thus the elements of 
the cuHismo of the Spaniards, that compound of flat pedantry and Oriental 
hyi)erl)ole, so ditl'erent from the fine concetti of the Italian, are to be traced 
throMt^h some of their most eminent writers up’ to the fugitive pieces of the 
fifteenth century, as collected in their Cancioneros ; and, in like manner, the 
el(*ments of the metaphysical jargon of Cowley, whose intellectual combinations 
and far-fetched analogies show too painful a researcli after wit for the Italian 
taste, may be traced m England tlirough Donne and Den Jonson, to say 
nothing ot the “ unparalleled John ijillie," up to the veteran versifiers of the 
lifteenth and fourteentli centuries. Thus, also, some features of the style pre- 
cieiLc of the Hotel de Rainbouillet, so often lashed by Doileau and laughed at 
by Moliere, may be imputed to the malign influence of the constellation of 
pedants celebrated in France under the title of Pleiades, in the sixltHiuth 
century. ^ 

The Creek is the only literature which from the first seems to have main- 
tained a sound and irealthful state. In every other, the barbaric love of 
ornament, so discernible even in the best of the earlier writers, has been 
chastised only by long and assiduous criticism ; but the principle of corruption 
still remains, and the season of perfect ripeness seems to be only tliat of the 
commencement of decay. Tints it was in Italy in the perverted age of the 
seicentisti, an age yet warm with tlie productions of an Ariosto and a Tasso. 

The literature of the Italians assumed iu the last century a new and highly 
improved aspect. With less tlian its usual brilliancy of imagination, it dis- 
played an intensity, and, under the circumstances in which it has been pro- 
duced, we may add, intrepidity of thought quite worthy of the great spirits of 
the fourteenth century, and a freedom and nature in its descriptions altogcDier 
Opposed to the heartless affectations of the seventeenth. The prejudicial 
indnence of their neighbours threatened at one time, indeed, to precipitate the 
language into a French iimclipromco ; but a counter-current, equally ex- 
t;lusive, in favour of the trecentisti, coutrilmted to check the innovation and 
to cai ry them back to the ancient models of purity and vigour. The most 
eminent writers of this period seem to have formed themselves on Dante, in 
jiarticular, as studiously as those of the preceding age atfected the more 
edeminate graces of Petrarch. Among these, Monti, who, in tlie language of 
Jiis master, may he truly said to have inherited from him “ Lo hello stile, che 
riia fatto onore,” is thought most nearly to resemble Dante in the literary 
execution of his verses ; while Alfieri, Parini, and Foscolo approach him still 
nearer in the rugged virtue and independence of their sentiments. There 
seems to be a didactic import in much of t^e poetry of this age, too, and, in its 
descriptions of external nature, a sober, contemplative vein, that may remind 
us of writers iu our own language. Indeed, an English induence is clearly 
discernible in some of the most eminent poets of this j)eriod, wJio have either 
visited Great Dritain in jicrson or made themselves familiar with its language.®® 
The same influence may be, perhaps, recognized in the moral complexion of 
many of their compositions, the most elegant specimen of which is probably 
Parini’s satire, which disguises the sarcasm of Cowper in the rich, embroidered 
verse which belongs to the Italians. 

In looking hack on*the various branches of h’teriiture which we have been 
discussing, w'e are struck with the almost exclusive preference given to poetry 
over prose, with the great variety of beautiful forms which the former exhibits, 

Among thpse lUiiy be meiitioiUHl Monti, Piiidcmoutc, Cesarottl, Maz'/a, Allieri, PIgnotti, 
tna Foscolo. 
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with its finislied versification, its inexhaustible inventions, ainl a wit that 
never tires. But in all this admirable mechanism we too often feel the ^vant 
of an informing soul, of a nobler, or, at least, some more practical object than 
mere amusement. Their writers too rarely seem to feel 

“J)iv;nlty within them, breeding wing» 

VVliercwith to spurn the earth.” 

They have gone beyond every other people in painting the intoxication of 
voluptuous passion; but how rarely have they exhibited it in its purer and 
more ethereal form ! How rarely have they built up tlieir dramatic or epic 
fables on national or imtnotic recollections ! Even satire, disaijiied of its 
moral sting, becomes in their hands a barren, though perhaps a brilliant, jest, 
— the harmless electricity of a summer sky. 

The peculiar inventions of a people best show their peculiar geniiis The 
romantic epic has assume^l with the Italians a perfectly original form, in >\hi(*h, 
stripped of the fond illusions of chivalry, it has descontled, through all th(^ 
gradations of mirth, from well-bred raillery to broad and bald bnftoouery. In 
the same merry vein their various inventions in the burlesipic style ha\e l»een 
conceived. AVliole cantos of these puerilities have been strung together A\ith 
a jiatience altogether uniivallcd except by that of their indefatigable comnitm- 
tatovs.*‘ Even the most austere intellects of the nation, a Machiavelli and a 
Galileo, for example, have not disdained to revel in this frivolous dehanch of 
fancy, and may nunind one of ^Michael Angelo, at the instance of Pietro de’ 
.Medici, employing Ins transcendent talents in sciiljituring a perishable statue 
of snow I 

The general scope of our vernacular lib'iature, as contrasted willi that of the 
Italian, will set tin; peculiarities of the l 'ttcr in a still stronger light. In th(' 
English, the drama a id the novel, w'hicli may be censidered as its staples, 
aiming at more than a vulgar interest, Iiave always lieeii made the theatre cf 
a scientific dissection of character. Instead of the lornping moiTiment of tlie 
noveite^ it is furnished with those periodical essays which, in the form of 
apologue, of serious disquisition or criticism, convey to us lessons of practical 
wisdom. Its pictures of external nature have been deepened by a sober con- 
templation not familiar to the mercurial fancy of the Italians. Its biting 
satire, from Pierijc Plowman’s Visions to the Baviad and M;eviarl of oiir day, 
instead of bieaking into vapid jests, has been sharpened against the follies oi* 
vices of tlie age, and the body of its poetry, in general, from the clays of 
‘‘ moralle (iower ” to those of Cowper and Wordsworth, breathes a spiiit of 
piety and nnsiillied virtue. Even Spenser deemed it necessary to shroiul the 
eccentricities of his Italian imagination m sober allegory ; and Milton, while 
be adopted in his Conms the beadtiful and somewhat fuxiirions form of the 
Arniiita and Pastor Fido, animated it with the most devotional sentiments. 

The jiolitical situation of Jtiily may all'ord a key to some of the peculiarities 
of lier literature. Oppressed by foreign or domestic tyrants for more than 
five centuries, she lias been condemned, in the indignant language of her 
j)oet, 

•• Tor .'sei vir seuipre, o viiicilricu o \infu.” 

Her citizens, excluded from the higher walks of jmblic action, have too often 
resigned themselves to corrupt and efteniinatc pleasure, and her wi iters, 
inhibited from the free discussion of important topics, have too frequently 
contented themselves with an impotent play of famy. Tfie histories of 

The annoUtums upon l.ippi’’^ hu-lesquo ferior m balk to tho^o oiil^ on the Diviue 
]M>eni ol the Malumulilo llaeqvubtata tiic in- Cuuicdy. « 
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MacUiavelli and of Guicciardini were not.permitted to be published entire until 
the conclusion of the last century. The writings of Alemanni, from some 
umbrage given to the Medioi, were burned , by the hands of the common 
hangman. Marchetti’s elegant version of Lucretius was long prohibited on 
the ground of its epicurean philosophy, and the learned labours of Giaunone 
were recompensed with exile. Under such a government, lit is wonderful that 
so many rather than so few writers should have been found with intrepidity 
sufficient to raise the voice of unwelcome truth. It is not to be wondered at 
that they should have produced so few models of civil or sacred elo(iuence, the 
fruit of a happier and more enlightened system ; that they should nave been 
too exclusively devoted to mere l)cauties of form, have been more sol id tons 
about style than thought, have studied rather to amuse than to instruct. 
Hence the superabundance of their philological treatises and mere verbal 
criticisms, of their tomes of commentaries with which they have illustrated or 
obscured their most insignificant poets, where a vertse furnishes matter for a 
lecture, and a amzom becomes the text for a volume. This is no exaggera- 
tion,®* Hence, too, the frequency and ferocity of their literary quarrels, into 
which the Italians, exchided too often from weightier disquisition, enter with 
an enthiLsiasm which in other nations can be roused only by the dearest 
interests of humanity. The comparative merit of some obscure classic, the 
orthogi*aphy of some obsolete term, a simple sonnet, even, has been sufficient 
to throw the whole community into a ferment, in which the parties have not 
always confined themselves to a war of words. 

The influence of academies on Italian literature is somewhat doubtful. 
They have probably contributed to nourish that epicurean sensibility to mere 
• verbal elegance so conspicuous in the nation. The gieat variety of these in- 
stitutions scattered over every remote district of the country, the whimsicality 
of their titles, and still more of those of their members, have an air sufficiently 
ridiculous.®® Some of them have been devoted to the investigation of science. 
But a license refused to individuals will hardly be conceded to public associa- 
tions ; and the persecution of some of the most eminent has proved an effectual 
warning to confine their speculations within the inoffensive sphere of literary 
criticism. Hence the exuberance oi prose and lezioni^ endless dissertations on 
barren rhetorical topics, and those vapid attempts at academic wit, which 
should never have transcended the bounds of the Lyceum. 

It is not in such institutions that the great intellectual efforts of a nation 
arc displayed. All that any academy can propose to itself is to keep alive the 
flame which genius has kindled ; and in more than one instance they have 
gone near to smother it. The French Academy, as is well known, opened its 
career with its celebrated attack upon Corneille ; and the earliest attempt of 
the Cniscan was upon Tasso’s Jerusalem, which it compelled its author to 
remodel, or, in other words, to reduce, by the extraction of its essential spirit, 
into a flat and insipid decoction. Denina has sarcastically intimated that the 
era of the foundation of this latter academy corresponds exactly with that of 
the commencement of the decline of good taste. More liberal critics concede, 

Benedetto of Ravenna wrote ten lectaree the “Ardent,” the “Frozen,” the “Wet," 

on the fourth sonnet of Petrarch ; Pico delta the “.Dry,” ^e “ Stupid.” the “lAzy.”' The 

Mirandola devoted three vdiole books to the Cruscau lakes its name from Crusta (bran) ; 

illustration of a caauone of his friend Beni- and its members adopted the corres^nding 

v«eni ; and three Arcadians published a epithets of “ brown bread,” “ white bread,” 

volume In defence of the Tre Sordle of Pe- “ the kneaded,” etc. Some of the Italians, as 

irarch! It would be easy to multiply similar Lasca, La Blndo, for instance, are better 

examples of critical prodigality. Icnown by their frivolous academic names 

Take at hazanyome of the most familiar, than by their own. 
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however, that this body has done much to preserve the integrity of the tongue, 
and that a pure spirit of criticism was kept alive within its bosom when it 
had become extinct in almost every other part of Italy,** Their philological 
labours have, in truth, been highly valuablej though perhaps not so completely 
successful as tliose of the French academicians. We do not allude to any 
capricious principle on which their vocabulary Inay have been constructed, — 
an affair of their own critics,— but to the fact that, after all, they have not 
been able to settle the laiigiiage with the same precision and uniformity with 
which it has been done in France, from the want of some great metropolis, 
like Paris, whose authority would be received as paramount throughout the 
country. No such universal deference has been paid to the Cruscan academy'; 
and the Italian language, far from being accurately determined, is even too 
loose and inexact for the common purposes of business. Perliaps it is for this 
verv reason better adapted to the ideal purposes of poetry. 

The exquisite mechanism of the Italian tongue, made up of the, very 
elements ot music, and picturesque in its formation beyond that of any other 
living language, is undoubtedly a cause of the exaggerated consequence jin- 
piited to style by the writers of the nation. The. author of the Dialogue on 
Oratoi-s points out, as one of the symptoms of depraved eloquence in ^me, 
that “ voluptuous artificial harmonj' of cadence, wnich is better suited to the 
purposes of the musician or the dancer than of the oratoi*.” The same vibe 
Las infected Itah'an prose from its earliest models, from Boccaccio and Bembo 
down to the most ordinary book-wright of the present day, who hopes to disguise 
his poverty of thought under his melodious redundancy of diction. Hence it 
is that their numerous Letters, Dialoguos, and their specimens of written clo- 
(luence are too often defective both in natural force and feeling. Even in 
tnose graver productions which derive almost their sole value from their facts, 
they are apt to. be lar more solicitous about style and ingenious turns of 
thought, as one of their own critics has admitted, tlian either utility or sound 
philosophy.** 

A principal cause, after all, of the various peculiaiities of Italian literature, 
uf which we have been speaking, is to be traced to that fine perception of the 
beautiful, so inherent in every order of the nation, whether it proceed from 
a happier physical organization, or froni an early familiarity with those models 
of ideal b^uty by which they aro everywhere simrounded. Whoever has 
visited Italy must have been struck with a sensibility to elegant pleasure, 
and a refinement of taste, in the very lowest classes, that in other countries 
belong only to the more cultivated. This is to be discerned in the most 
trifling particulars ; in their various costume, whose picturesque arrangement 
seems to liave been studied from the models of ancient statuary; in the 
flowers and other tasteful ornaments with which, on ,/^«c-days, they decorate 
their chapels andj)ublic temples ; in the eagerness vrith which the peasant 
and the artisan, inter their daily toil, resort to the theatre, the opera, or 
similar intellectual amusements, instead of the bear-baitings, bull -fights, and 
drunken orgies so familiar to the populace of other countries ; and in the 
quiet rapture with which they listen for houi s, in the public squares, to the 
strains of an impi^ovisatore or the recitations of a story-tellerj, without any 
other refreshment than a glass of water. Even the art of improvisations 
carried to such perfection, by the Italians, is far less imputable to the facilities 
of their verse than to the poetical genius of the people ; an evidence of which 

Sec, In particular, the treatise of Parlni. Bettinelll, Blsorglmento d^talia, lulrod.* 

himeelf a Lombard, De’ Prlncipl delle Hello p. 14. 

Lettere, part ii. cap. v. 
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the abundance of imjtrommtori in Lfitin in the sixteciith century, when 
that lanj^Ufii^e came to be widely cultivated. 

It is time, liowevcr, to conclude our remarks, ^\hich have already encroaclied 
too liberally on the patience of our' readers. Notwithstanding our sincere 
admiration, as generally expressed, for the beautiful literature of Italy, we 
fear that some of our reflections may be unpalatable to a people who shrink 
Avith sensitive delicacy from the lude touch of foreign criticism. The most 
liberal opinions of a foreigner, it is true, coming through so diti'erent a medium 
of prejudice and taste, must always present a somewliat distorted asjiect to 
the eye of a native. On those liner shades of expicssion which constitute, 
indeiul, much of the value of poetry, none hut a native can [5>*onoiinco with 
accura<!y ; liut on its intellectual and moral character a foj-eigii (U’lt’r is lietter 
oualilied to decide, lie may he more perspicacious, even, than a.natiro, in 
detecting those obliipiities from a correct standard of taste, to whicli the latter 
has been reconciled by prejudice and long examj)16, or which he may liave 
learned to reverence as beauties. 

There must he so many exceptions, too, to the sweeping range of any 
general criticism, that it will always carry with it a certain air of injustice. 
Thus, w’hile we object to the Italians the diluted, redundant style of their 
compositions, may they not refer ns to tlfeir versions of Tacitus and Perseus, 
the most condensed writers in the most condensed language in the woild, in a 
form equally compact with that of tlie originals I May they not object to us 
Dante and Xlfieri, scarcely capable of translation into any modern tongue, in 
the same compass, withoiit a violence to idiom '! And may they not cite the 
same hardy models in refutation of an unqualified charge of elfeminacy ? 
Wheic shall A\e find (;.\aui)iles of ])uier and more exalted sentmuMit t^iaii m 
the writings of Petiarch and Tasso ' AVhere of a moie chastised coiiitjusition 
than in l.’asa or Caio ' Ami where more peitiiient examples of a didactic aim 
than in their numerous jioetieal treatises on husbandry, manufactures, and 
otiicr useful ai1^, which in other countiKs form the tv)pics of bulky disetuisi- 
tioiis in prose ^ This is all just. Rut such exceptions, however imposing, m 
no way contravene the general triitli of our poMtions, founded on the ^treiudcnt; 
tone and characteristics of Italian lit(*rature. 

Let us not, hnw'evor, appear insensible to the merits of a literature lue- 
emineiit above all others for activity of fancy and beautiful variety of form, 
or to those of a country mi fruitful in interesting recollections to the scholar 
and the arti-st ; in wducli the human mind has (lis])layed its highest energies 
imtired thiough the longo.st .seiies of ages ; on which the light of science .sTied 
its parting ray, and where it first hioko again upon tlio nations ; whose history 
is the link that connects the past with Iflie present, tlie ancient wdtli thb 
inodein, and wdiosi; enterpri'>ing genius enlarged the hoiimiaries of the Old 
World by the discovery of a New; whose scholars oj»eneji to mankind the 
intellectual treasures of antifpiity ; who.se schools first expounded those prin- 
C‘i])Ies of law which have become the basis of jurisprudence in most of the 
civilized nations of Europe ; whose cities gave the earliest example of free 
in.stitutions, and, when the vi-sion liberty had passed away, maintained their 
empire over the mind by tlio.se admirable productions of art that revive the 
hriglit period of (frecia^i glory ; and who, even now that her palaces arc made 
desolate and her vineyards trodden down under the foot of the .stranger, 
retains within her bosom all the fire of ancient genius. It would sliow a 
straiiee insensibility indeed did we not sympathize in the fortunes of a nation 
that has iiuinifostcd, in such a \aricty of ways, tlic highest intellectual power ; 
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of wliich we may exclaim, in the lan^age which a modern poet lias applied 
to one of the most beautiful of her cities, 

“ O Deciw. 0 Liix 

Ausouia*, per quam Ill>era turba siiinus, 

Per (luani Harbarics iiubis non imper.it, ut Sol 
Kxorieus uontro clariuii orbe oitct 


SCOTTISH SONG.* 

(July, 1826.) 

It is rcnmrkal>lc that poetry, which is esteemed so much mon‘ ditlienlt than 
prose among ciiltivatea people, should universally have been the form which 
man, in the primitive sta^c'^ of society, has adopted for the easier dcvcloi»mt'nt 
of ins ideas. It may be that the infancy of nations, like that of individuals, 
IS more taken up with imagination and sentiment than with reasoning, and is 
thus instinctively led to verse, as best suited, by its sweetness and harmony, 
to the expression of passionate thought. It may he, too, that the refinements 
of modern criticism have multiplied ratlicr than relieved the difticiilties of the 
art. The ancient poet poured forth his < irudmt iacovdita with no other am- 
bition than tliat of accommodating thohx to the natural music of his own ear, 
careless of the punctilious observances which the fastidious taste of a polished 
age so peremptorily demands. However this may bo, it is certain that poetry 
is more ancient than prose in the records of every nation, and that this poetry 
i'-^ found in its earliest stages almost always allied with music. Thus the 
Rhapsodies of Homer were chanted to the sound of the lyre by the wandering 
bards of Ionia; thus the cithanedi of the ancient Romans, tlie Wel.sh liarjier, 
the Saxon gleeman, the Scandinavian scald, and the Norman minstrel, soothed 
tlie sensual appetites of an uidettered ag<? by tlie more exalted charms ot 
poetry and music. This precocioas poetical spirit seems to liave been more 
widely diffused among the modern than the ancient European nations. The 
astonishing perfection of the Homeric epics makes it probable, it is true, that 
there must have been previously a diligent cultivation of the divine art among 
the natives.* * 

The introduction of the bards Pheinius and Demodocus into the Odyssey 
shows also that minstrelsy had long been familiar to Homer’s countrymen. 
Tliis, however, is but conjecture, as no undisputed fragments of this early age 
have come down to ns. Tlie Romans, we know, were not till a very late 
periml moved by the im2^etm mcer. One or tuo devotional chants and a few 
libald satires are all that claim to be antiquities in their prosaic literature. 

It was far otherwise with the nations of modern Europe. Whether the 
romantic institutions of the age, or the warmth of classic literature not wholly 
extinguished, awakened this general enthubiasm, we know not ; but no sooner 

* “Tho Songs of Scotland, Ancient and In four vulumes. London, 1825. 12nQO. 
■Modem, with an Introduction and Notes, - “ Nec dubitari dobet <iuin fuerint 
iliRtorlcal and Critical, and the CharactorH of llonierum poetiv." Cic., I>rut., 18, 
the liyric Poets. Hy Allan Cunniiigbaui.’' 
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had the thick darkness which for centuries had settled over the nations begun 
to dissipate, than the voice of song was heard in the remotest comers of 
Europe, where heathen civilization had never ventured, — from the frozen isles 
of Britain and Scandinavia, no less than from, the fertile shores of Ital^and 
Provence. We do not mean that the light of song was totally extinguished, 
even at the darkest period. It may be faintly discerned in the barbaric 
festivals of Attila, himself the theme of more than one venerable German 
romance; and, at a later period, in the comparatively refined courts of Alfred 
and Charlemagne. 

But it was not until the eleventh or twelfth century that refinement of taste 
was far advanced among the nations of Europe ; that, in spite of all the 
obstacles of a rude, unconcocted dialect, the foundations and the forms of their 
jioetical literature were cast, which, with some modification, they have retained 
ever since. Of these, the ballads may be considered as coming more imme- 
diately from the lx)dy of the people. In no counti-y^did they take such deep 
root as in Spain and Scotland, and, although cultivated more or less by all 
the Northern nations, yet nowhere else have they had the good fortune, by 
their own intrinsic beauty, and by the influence they have exerted over the 
popular character, to constitute so impoi'tant a part of the national literature. 
IMie causes of this are to be traced to the political relations of these countries. 
»Spain, divided into a number of petty principalities, wliich contended with 
each other for pre-eminence, was obliged to cariy on a far more desperate 
sti-uggle for existence, as well as religion, with its 8araceu invaders ; who, 
after advancing their victorious crescent from the Arabian desert to the foot 
of the Pyrenees, had established a solid empire over the fairest portions of the 
Peninsula. Seven long centuries was the ancient Spaniard reclaiming, inch 
by inch, this conquered territory ; thus a penietual crusade was carried on, 
and the fertile flelds of Andalusia and Grana^ became the mimic theatre of 
exploits similar to those performed by the martial enthusiasts of Europe, on a 
much greater scale, indeed, on the plains of Palestine. The effect of all this 
was to infuse into their popular compositions a sort of devotional heroLsm, 
which is to be looked for in vain in any other. The existence of the Oid so 
early as the eleventh century was a fortunate event for Spanish poetry. The 
authenticated actions of that chief are so nearly allied to the marvellous that, 
like Charlemagne, he forms a convenient nucleus for the manifold fictions in 
which successive bards have enveloped him. The ballads relating to this 
doughty hero have been collected into a sort of patchwork epic, whose fabrica- 
tion thus resembles that imputed to those ancient poems whicn some modem 
critics have determined to be but a ti.ssue of rhapsodies executed by different 
masters. But, without comparing them with the epics of Homer in symmetry 
of design Or perfection of versification, we may reasonably claim for them a 
moral elevation not inferior, and a tone of courtesy and generous gallantry 
altogether unknown to the heroes of the Iliad. 

The most interesting of the Spanisli ballads are those relating to the Moors. 
This TOople, now so degraded in eveiy intellectual and moral aspect, were, as 
is well known, in the ninth and tenth centuries the principal d^ositaries of 
useful science and elegant art. This is particularly true of the Spanish cali- 
phate ; and more tnan one Chrii^tian prelate is pn record who, in a superstitious 
Rge, performed a literaj^ pilgrimage to the schooh of 06rdova, and drank from 
these profane sources of wisdom^ The peculiarities of Oriental costume^ their 
showy military exercises, their perilous bull-feasts and cane-fights, their chi- 
valric defiance and rencounters with the Christian knights on the plains before 
the assembled city, their brilliant revels, romantic wooiiigs, and midnight 
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serenades, afforded rich themes for the muse ; above all, the capture and deso- 
lation of Granada, that “ city without peer,” the “ pride of heathendom,” on 
which the taste and treasures of the Western caliphs had been lavished for 
seven centuries, are detailed in a tone of melancholy grandeur, which comes 
over us like the voice of an expiring nation.® 

One trait has been pointed out in these poems most honourable to the 
Spanish character, and in which, in later times, it has been lamentably defi- 
cient, that of religious toleration : we find none of the fierce bigotry which 
armed the iron hand of the Inquisition ; which coolly condemned to exile or 
the stake a numerous native population for an honest difference of religious 
opinion, and desolated with fire aaid sword the most ffourishing of their 
Christian provinces. 

Tiio ancient Spaniard, on the contrary, influenced by a more enlightened 
policy, as well as by humani^, contracted familiar intimacies, nay, even 
matrimonial alliances, with his Mohammedan rivals, and the proudest of their 
nobles did not disdain, in an honest cause, to light under the banners of tlic 
Infidel. It would be a cuiious study to trace the progress and the causes of 
this pitiable revolution in national feeling. 

The Spaniards have good reason to cherish their ancient ballads, for nowJierc 
is the high Castilian character displayed to such advantage,— haughty, it is 
true, jealous of insult, and without the tincture of letters which throws a lustre 
oN cr the polished court of Charles and Philip, but also without the avarice, 
the insatiable pruelty, and dismal superstition which deface the bright page of 
their military renowii.^ The Cid himself, whose authentic history may Vindi- 
cate the hyperbole of romance, was the beaib ideal of chivalry.® 

The peculiarities of early Scottish pretry may also be r&rred, in ^ great 
degree, to the political relations of the nation^ which for many centuries was 
distracted by all the rancorous dissensions incident to the ill-balanced fabric 
of feudal government. The frequent and long regencies, always unfavourable 
to civil concord, multiplied the sources of jealousy, and armed with new powers 
the factious aristocracy. In the absence of legitimate authority, each baron 
sought to fortify himself by the increased number of his retainers, who, in 
their turn, willingly attached themselves to the fortunes of a chief who secured 
to them plunder and protection. Hence a system of clanship was organized, 
more perfect and more durable than has existed in any other country, which 
is not entirely effaced at the present day. To the nobles who garrisoned the 
Marches, still greater military powers were necessarily delegated for purposes 

^ Jln ancient Arabian writer concludes a least compunction. In the same spirit, the 

llorid euloglum on the architecture and local l^rbarous excctlaes of his countrymen in itoilth 

1)eautle8 of Granada in the fourteenth .con- • America are detailed by Drcilla, in his his- 

tury, with likening it. In Oriental fashion, to torical epic, M Araucana. The flimsy pre* 

“ a richly-wrought vase of silver, filled with text of conscience, for which these crimes are 

Jacinths and emeralds." ^Historla de los perpetrated, cannot veil their enormity from 

Arabes de Espafia, tom. 111. p. U7.) Among any but the eyes of the ofiTender. 

the ballads relating to the Moorish wars, two The veracity of the traditionary history 

of the most beautiful are tho *• lament over of the Cid; Indeed, his existence, dlsctuaod 

Alhama," Indifretcntly translated by Byron. and denied by Masdeu, in his Illstoria crftlca 

and that beginning with ** En la dudad do de Espafia, has been satisfactorily estabUahcfd 

Granad^" rendered by Lockhor^ with hia 1>7 the learned MOllor) and the conolutflons 

usual fl^om and vivacity. Hita, L 464, and of the latter writer are recently confimied hy 

Depplng, 240. condo's posthumous publication of tranalatM 

^ Sumcient evidence of this may be found Arabian manuscripts of great antiifaity, 

in works of imagination, os well as the his- where the Gid is repeatedly mentioned as the 

torles of the period. The plays of Lope de chief known by the name of the Warrior, el 

Vega, for Instance, are flUed with all manner Campea^r : ** the Cid whom Alla curse t ” 

of perfidy and assassination, which Stakes “the tyrant Cldr*'“the accursed Cid," etc. 

place as a matter of course, and without the See l.Mstoria dc los Arabes de Kspaiia, il. 02. 
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of state defonct', and Uie names of Home, Douglas, and Bucolench make a far 
more frecinent and important figure in national history than that of the 
reigning soveicign. Hence private fends were inflamed and vindicated by 
national antipathies, and a pretext of patriotism, was never wanting to justify 
perpetual hostility. Hence the scene of the old ballads was laid chiefly on the 
bonlers, and hence the minstrels of the “North Countrie'' obtained siich pre- 
eminence over their musical brethren. 

Till' odious jiassion of revenge, which seems adapted by nature to the ardent 
temperaments of the South, but which even there has been mitigated by the 
s])irit of Christianity, glowed with fierce heat in the bosoms of those Northern 
savages. An oftence to tiic meanest individual was espousiNl by his whole 
clans expiatcMl, not by the blood of the oftender only, but by that of 

his whole kindred. The sack of a jieaccful castle and the slaughter of its 
sleeping inhabitants seem to have been as familiar occurrences to tliese 
Border hoi oes as the lifting of a drove of cattle, and attended with as little 
compunction. The following pious invocation, uttered on the eve of an 
approaching foray, may show th(i acuteness of their moral sensibility : 

“ Tie that, ordiyiicd to be bom 
Sent ns mair meat loi tb«* morn 
Coine by ii}?Iit or come by \\umg, 

("hiist, let Us not fast uuie 

lJut blitliely spend what’s Kaily Rot. 

Hide, i:o\\land, hough 's i' the i)ot.‘' 

When superstition usurps the place of religion, there will he little morality 
among the people. The only law they knew was the command of their chief, 
and the only one he admitted was his sword, “ Bv what right,’’ said a Scottish 
prince to a marauding Douglas, “do you hold llicsc lands “ J^y that of 
my swoid,” he answered. 

From tliese causes tlie <‘ar)y Scottish poetry is deeply tinged with a gloomy 
ferocity, and abounds in details uf cool, deliberate cruelty. It is true that 
this is freipiently s('t off, as in the fine old ballads of Chevy Chase and Auld 
Maitland, by such deeds of rude but heroic gallantry as, in the words of 
Sidney, “stir the soul like the sound of a trumpet.” But, on the whole, 
although the scene of the oldest ballads is pitched as late as the loiirteonth 
century, the maimers they e.xhibit are not much superior, in point of rchne- 
ment and humanity, to those of our own North American savages.'* 

From wanton or vindictive cruelty, especially wLen exercised on the defence- 
less or the innocent, tlie cultivated mind naturally shrinks witli liorror and 
disgust ; but it was long ere the stern hearts of our English ancestors yieldi'd 
to the soft impulses of mercy and benevoliince. The reigns of the Norman 
dynasty are written in characters of fire and blood. As late as the conclusion 
of the fourteenth century, we And the Black Friiice, the “ flower of English 
knighthood,” as Froissart styles him, superintending the hiitch(U’y of three 
thousand unresisting captives, men, women, and children, who vainly clung to 
him for mercy. The general usage of surrendering as hostages tlieir wives 
and children, whose members were mutilatiMl or lives sacrificed on the least 
infraction of their engagements, is a still better evidence of the universal 
barbarism of the so much lauded age of chivalry. 

Another trait in the (>ld Fcotch poetry, and of a very opposite nature from 
that w'c have been describing, is its occasional sensibility : touches of genuine 

■ l'\n proof of tills assertion, s.-o “ ^lin- “ Vounf? Bcnjie,” “ Lord William,*’ “ Duel of 
htreUy i>f the Scottish Border," dn»l in par- Whaiton and Stuart," “Death of Keathef- 
Ui/Ular the bulla<is of “Jelloii ijraiue," stoiiehaugli," “ Duuglub Tragedy,” etf. 
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pathos are found scattered among the cold, appalling passions of the aee, like 
the dowers which, in Switzerland, are said to bloom alongside the avaTancIie. 
No state of society is so rude as to extinguish the spark of natui'al affection ; 
tenderness for our offspring is but a more enlarged selfishness, jjerfectly com- 
patible with the utmost ferocity towards others. Hence scenes of parental 
and filial attachment are to be met with in these poems, which cannot f»e read 
without emotion. ^The pa.ssiou of love appears to have been a favourite study 
■with the ancient English waiters, and by none, in any language we liave read, 
is it managed with so much art and feeling as by the dramatu; writers of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day. The Scottish minstrels, with less art, seem to be 
entitled to the- praise of ])ossessmg an eipial share of tenderness. In the 
Spanish ballad love glow s witli the tierce ardour of a tropical sun. The amorous 
screnader celebrates the beauties of his Zayda (the name which, from it*^ fre- 
quency, Avoiild seem to be a general title for a S]>anish mistress) in all tlu^ llorid 
hyperbole of Oriental gallantry, or, as a disapjiointed lover, waiiiders along the 
banks of the (hiadalete, imprecating curses on her head and veng(‘anc.o on his 
devoted rival. The calm dejection and tender inolancboly which are difiu.sed 
over the Scottish love-songs are far more affecting than ail this turbulence of 
passion. The sen.sibilitv which, even in a rude age, seems to have charac- 
terized the Scottish iiiaideji \va.> doubtless nouiished by the solemn complexion 
of the scenery by which siu‘ was surrounded, by the sym[>athios continually 
awakened for hoi’ lover in his career of jieril and adventure, ami by the facili- 
tie.-; atlorded her for brooding over her misfortunes in the sileiico of rural 
solitude. 

'I\) similar pliysh'al causes may ho principally referred those sunerstitions 
which are so lilierally difiused over tlie oetry of Scotland down to tlie present 
day. 'riie tendency of wild, solitary ,triet.s, darkened with mountains and 
oAtensive forests, to raise in the mind ideas of .solemn, preternatural awe^has 
been noticed from the earliest ages. “ Where is a lofty and deeply-shaded 
grove,” writes Seneca, in one of his epistles, “ filled wdth venerable tiees, whose 
interlacing boughs shut out the face of heaven, the grandeur of the wood, 
the silence of the place, the shade so dense and nniform, infuse into the hnnst 
the notion of a divinity;” and thus the s])eculati\e fancy of the anciimts, 
always ready to siqiply the apparent voi<l of nature, garrisoned each grovi*, 
fountain, or grotto with some local and tutelary genius. These sylvan deities, 
clothed with corporeal figures and endow’ed with mortal appetite.s, were 
brought near to the level of lunnanity ; hut the (’hristian iwelatioii, whicli 
assures us of another w'orld, is the ‘‘evideneo of things unseen,” and, wliile it 
(lissipates the gross and sensible ereations of clussii; mythology, raises our con- 
ceptions to the spiritual and tlia in finite. In our eager thirst, for eoinmnniea- 
tinii with tin; Avorld of spirits, wo naturally imagine it can only h(‘ through the 
medium of spirits like tnemselves, and, in the vulgiir creed, these a])iiaritions 
n(*vcr come iiAun tli(‘ abodes of the blessed, Imt from the tomb, where they are 
supposed to await the jieriod of a final and universal resurrection, and wdienco 
1 1 ley are allow'ed to “revisit the glimpses of the moon,” for penance or some 
other inscrutable purpose. Hence the gloomy, undefined character of the 
modern apparition is much more appalling then the .sensual and .social per- 
.sonifications of antiquity. 

The natural phenomena of a wild, uncultivated country greatly conspire to 
promote the illusions of the fancy. The jiowcr of clouds to reflect, to <listort, 
and to magnify objects is wtII known, and on this jiriiuiiplo many of the ])ro- 
ternatural appearances in the (lennaii mountains and the Scottish Highlands, 
whose lofty summits and unreclaimed vaheys are slirouded in clouds and 
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exhalation^ liave been ingeniously and philosophically explained. The solitary 
peasant, as the shades of evening close around him, witnesses with dismay the 
gathering phantoms, and, hurrying home, retails his adventures with due 
amplification. What is easily believed is easily seen, and the marvellous inci- 
dent is soon placed beyond dispute by a multitude of testimonies. The 
appetite, once excited, is keen in detecting other visions and prognostics, 
wnich as speedily circulate through the cliannels of rustic tradition, until in 
time each glen and solitary heath has its unearthly visitants, each family its 
omen or boding spectre, and superstition, systematized into a science, is ex- 
pounded by indoctrinated wizards and gifted seers. 

In addition to these fancies, common, though in a less degree, to other 
nations, the inhabitants of the North have inherited a more material raytho- 
logy, which has survived the elegant fictions of Greece and Rome, either 
because it was not deemed of sufficient importance to provoke the arm of 
the Church, or because it was too nearly accommodated to the moral constitu- 
tion of the people to bo thus easily eradicated. TJie character of a mythology 
is always intimately connected with that of the sceneiy and climate in whicii 
it is invented. Thus the graceful Nymphs and Naiads of Greece, the Peris 
of Persia, who live in the colours of the rainbow and on the odours of 
flowers, the Fairies of England, who in airy circles “ dance their ringlets to 
the whistling wind,” have the frail gossamer forms and delicate functions 
congenial with the beautiful countries which they inhabit ; while the Elves, 
Bogles, Brownies, and Kelpies, which seem to have legitimately descended, 
in ancient Highland verse, from the Scandinavian Dvergar, Nisser, etc., are 
of<a stunted and malignant aspect, and are celebrated for nothing better than 
maiming cattle, bewildering tne benighted traveller, and conjuring out the 
souls of new-born infants. Within the memory of the present generation, 
very well authenticated anecdotes of these ghostly kidnappers nave been 
circulated and greedily credited in the Scottish Highlands. But the sunshine 
of civilization is rapialy dispelling the lingering inists of superstition. The 
spirits of darkness love not the cheerful haunts of men, and the bustling 
activity of an increasing, industrious population allows brief space for the fears 
or inventions of fancy. 

The fierce aspect of tbe Scottish ballad was mitigated under the general 
tranquillity which followed the accession of James to the united crowns of 
England and Scotland, and the Northern muse might have caught some of 
the inspimtion which fired her Southern sister at this remarkable epoch, had 
not the fata) prejudices of her sovereign in favour of an English or even a 
Latin idiom diverted his ancient subjects from the cultivation of their own. 
As it was, Drummond of Hawthornden, whose melodious and melancholy 
strains, however, are to be enrolled among English verse, is the most eminent 
name which adorns the scanty annals of this reign. Tne civil and religions 
broils, which, Iby the sharp concussion they gave to the English intellect during 
the remainder of this unhappy century, seemed to have forced out every latent 
.^ark of genius, served only to discourage the less polished muse of the North. 
The austerity of the Reformers chillea the sweet flow of social song, and. 
the only verse in vogue was a kind of rude satire, sometimes pointed at the 
licentiousness of the Roman clergy, and sometimies at^the formal affectation 
of the Puritans, but whfi^, from the coarsened of tjiie execution, and the 
transitory inter^ of its topics, has fpr the most part been consigned to a 
decent oblivion. > 

The Revolution in 1688, and the subsequent imion of the two kingdoms, 
by the permanent assurance they ,gave of civil and religious lil)erty, and, lastly, 

• • ^ A 
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the establishment of parochial schools about the same period, by that wide 
diffusion of intelligence among the lower orders which has elevated them 
above every other European peasantry, had a most sensible influence on the 
moral and intellectual progress of the nation. Improvements in art and 
j^riculture were introduced ; the circle of ideas was expanded and the feelings 
liberalized by a free communication with their soutliern neighbours; and 
religion, resigning niuch of her austerity, lent a prudent sanction to the hilarity 
of social intercourse. Popular poetry naturally reflects the habits and pre- 
vailing sentiments of a nation. The ancient notes of the border trumpet were 
exchanged for the cheerful sounds of rustic revelry ; and the sensibility which 
used to be exhausted on subjects of acute but painful interest now ceielH'ated 
the temperate pleasures of domestic happiness and rational though romantic 
Jove. 

The rustic glee which had put such mettle into the compositions of James 
the First and Fifth, those royal poets of the commonalty, as they have been 
aptly styled, was again renewed ; ancient songs, purified from their oiiginal 
vices of sentiment or diction, were revived ; new ones were accommodated to 
ancient melodie.<; ; and a revolution was gradually effected in Scottish ver.se, 
which experienced little variation during the remainder of the eighteenth 
century. The existence of a national music is essential to the entire success 
of lyrical poetiy. It may be said, indeed, to give wings to song, which, in 
spite of its imperfections; is thus borne along from one extremity of the 
nation to tliaotlicr, with a rapidity denied to many a nobler composition. 

Thus allied, verse not only represents the present, but the past ; and, while 
it invites us to repose or to honourable actiqn, its tones speak of joys which 
are gone, or wake in us the recollections of ancient glory. 

It is impossible to trace the authors a largo portion of the popular lyrics 
of Scotland, which, lil e its native wild flowers, seem to have sprung up spon- 
taneously in the most seejuestered solitudes of the country. Many of these 
poets, ^ven, wlio are familiar in the mouths of their own countrymen, are 
better known south of the Tweed by the compositions which, under the title 
of “ Scottish Melodies,” are diligently thnimmed by every miss in her teens, 
than by their names ; while some few others, as Ramsay, Ferguson, etc., 
whose independent tomes maintain higher reputation,. are better known by 
their names tluin their compositions, which, much applauded, are, we suspect, 
but little read. 

The union of Scotland with England was unpropitioiis to the language of 
the former country ; at least it prevented it from attaining a classical perfec- 
tioni which some, perhaps, may not regret, as being in its present state a 
better vehicle for the popular poetry so consonant with the genius of the 
nation. Under Edward tne First* the two nations spoke the same language, 
and the formidable epics of Barbour and Blind Harry, his contemporaries, are 
cited by Warton as superior models of English versification. After the lapse 
of five centuries, the Scottish idiom retains a much greater aflinity with the 
original stock than does the English ; but the universal liabit with the Scotch 
of employing the latter in works of taste or science, and of relinquishing their 
own idiom to the more humble uses of the people, has degraded it to the un- 
merited condition of a provincial dialect. Few persons care to bestow much 
time in deciphering a vocabulary which conceals no other treasures than those 
of popular fancy and tradition. 

A genius like Burns certainly may do, and doubtless has done, much to 
diffuse a knowledge and a relish for h'is native idiom. His character as a poet 
has been too often canvassed by writers and biogiaphers to require our 
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iranogyric. We deliiie it, perhaps, as concisely as may l)e, by saying thatrifc 
consisted of an acute sensibility regulated by uncomnion intellectual vigour, 
lienee his frejiucnt visions of rustic love and courtship never sink into mawkish 
sentiniontality, his quiet pictures of domestic life are without insipidity, and 
his mirth is not the unmeaning ebullition of aniinal spirits, but is pointed with 
the reflection of a keen observer of human nature. This latter talent, less 
applauded in him than some others, is in our opinion his most eminent. With- 
out the giace of La Fontaine, or the broad buffoonery of Berni, he displays 
the same facility of illuminating the meanest topics, 'seasons his humour with 
as shrewd a naoial, and surpasse-s both in a generous sensibility which gives an 
air of truth and cordiality to all his sentiments. Lyrical poetry admits of less 
variety than anjr other species ; and Burns, from this circumstaiice. as well as 
fiom the flexibility of his talents, may be considered as the representative of 
his whole nation. Indeed, his universal genius seems to have concentrated 
within itself the rays which were scattered amon^ his predecessor’s,-- thf* 
simple tenderness of Crawford, the fidelity of Ramsay, and careless humour of 
Ferguson. The Doric dialect of his country was an instrument peculiarly 
fitteil for the expression of his manly and unsophisticated sentiments. But 
no one is more indebted to the national music than Burns : embalmed in the 
sacred melody, bis songs are familiar to us from childhood, and, as we read 
them, tlie silver sounds with which they have been united seem to linger in 
our memory, heightening and prolonging the emotions which the sentiments 
have excited. 

Mr. Cunningham, to. wliom it is high time we should turn, in some prefatory 
reflections on the condition of Scottish poetry, laments exceedingly the im- 
provements in agriculture and mechanics, tlie multiplication of pursuits, the 
widei’ expansion of knowledge, which have taken place among the peasantry 
of Scotland during the present century. 

‘‘Change of condition, increase id knowledge,” says lie, “the calling in of 
miichineiy to the aid of human labour, and the ships wliich whiten the ocean 
with their passing and repassing sails, wafting luxuries to onr backs and our 
tables, aie all matters of deliglit to the liistorian or the politician, but of 
sorrow to the poet, Avho delights in the primitive glory of a people, and con- 
templates with pain all clianges which lessen the original vigoui- of rbaractei* 
and refine mankind till they become too sensitive for enjoyment. Man has 
now' to labour harder and longer to shape out new ways to riches, and even 
bread, and feel the sorrows of the primeval curse, a hot and sweaty brow', more 
freriuently and more severely than his ancestors. All this is uncongenial to 
the creation of song, where many of our finest songs have been created, and 
to its enjoyment, w here it was long and fondly enjoyed, among the peasantry 
of Hcotland.”— /Vtf 

These circumstances certainly will lie a matter of deliglit to the historian 
and politician, and we doubt if they afford any reasonable cause of lamenta- 
tion to the poet. An age of nuieness and ignorance is not the most propitious 
to a flourisning condition of the art, which indulges quite as much in visions 
of the past as the present, in recollections as in existing occupations ; and this 
is not only true of civilized, but of ruder ages : the forgotten bards of the Nie- 
belungen and the Heldenbuch, of the romances of Arthur and of Cliarleinagne, 
looked back through th^ visfci of seven hundred vears for their subjects, and 
the earliest of the Border minstrelsy celebrates tne antique feuds of a pre- 
ceding century. (Jn the other hand, a wider acquaintance with speculative 
aiul active concerns may be thought to open a bolder range of ideas and 
illustrations to the iKiet, Examples of this may be discerned among the 
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Sjl^ttish \yoetfi of the present age ; and if the most eniiitent, as Scott, Camp> 
bell, Joanna Baillie, have deserted their natural dialect"' and the hunibie 
themes of popular interest for others better suited to tlieir aspiring genius, 
and for a language whicli could diffuse and perpetuate their compositions, it 
can hardly be matter for serious reproach oven with their own countrymen. 
But this is not true of Scott, who has always condescended to illuminate the 
most rugged and the nicanest topics relating to his own nation, and who has 
revived in his “Minstrelsy” not merely the costume but the spirijb of the 
ancient Border muse of love and chivalry. 

In a similar tone of lamentation, Mr. Cunningham deprecates the untimely 
decay of superstition throughout the land. BiiUthe seeds of superstition are 
not thus easily eradicated : its grosser illusions^ ifraeed, may, asi we have before 
said, be scattered by the increasing light of science ; but the principal differ- 
ence between a rude and a civilized age, at least as regards poetical fiction, 
is that the latter requites more skill and plausibility in working U[) the 
materiel than the former. The witches of Macbeth are drawn too l)roadIy to 
impose on the modern spectator, as they probably did on the credulous age of 
Queen Bess ; but the ap 2 »arition in Job, or the Bodach Glass in Waverley, 
is shadowed with a dim and mysterious portraiture that inspires a solemn 
interest sufficient for tho purposes of poetry. The philosopnic mind may 
smile with contempt at popular fancies, convinced that the general experience 
of mankind contra(Kcts the existence of a 2 >paritious ; that the narratives of 
them are vague and ill authenticated ; that they never or rarely appeal to 
more than one sense, and that the most open to illusion ; that they appear 
only in moments of excitement and in seasons of solitude and obscurity ; that 
they come for no explicable purpose and effect no perceptible result ; and that, 
therefore, they may in every case be sa‘‘<.iy imputed to a diseased or a deluded 
imagination. But if, in the midst of these solemn musings, our philosopher's 
candle should chance to go out, it is not quite certain that he would continue 
to pursue them with the same stoical serenity. In short, no man is quite so 
much a hero in the dark as in broad daylight, in solitude as in society, in the 
gloom of the churchyard as in the blaze of the drawing-room. The season 
and tlic place may he such a.s to oppress the stoutest heart with a mysterions 
awe, which, if not fear, is near akin to it. We read of adventurous travellers 
who through a sleepless night have defied the perilous nonentities of a haunted 
c]iambcr,aiid the very interest we take in their exploits proves that the super- 
stitious princi})le is not wholly extinguished in our own bosoms. ISo, indcecf, do 
the mysterious inventions of Mrs. Kadclifie and lier ghostly school ; of our 
own Brown, in a most especial manner ; and Scott, ever anxious to exhibit 
the specidativc as well as practical character of his countrymen, has more than 
once appealed to the same general principle. Doubtless fow^ in tliis enlightened 
age are clisiiosol boldly to admit the existence of these spiritual plieiioniena ; 
Imt few'(‘r still there arc who have not enough of superstitious feeling lurking 
in their bosoms for all the ptiriioses of poetical interest. 

Mr. Cunningham’s work consists of four volumes of lyrics, in a descending 
series from the days of Queen Mary to our own. The more ancient, after the 
fashion of Burns and. Ramsay, he has varnished over with a colouring of 
diction that gives greater lustre to their faded beauties, occasionally restoring 
a mutilated member Which time and oblivion had devoured. Our author^ 
prose, consisting of a copious preface and critical notices^ is both florid and 
pedantic ; it >continually aspires to the vicious affectation of poetry, and 
explains the most common sentiments by a host of illustrations and images, 
thus perpetually reminding us of the children’s play of “What is it like?” 
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As a poet, liis fame has long been established, and the few original pieces 
which he has introduced into the present collection have the ease and natural 
vivacity coiispiciions in his former compositions. We will quote one or two, 
which we presume are the least familiar to our readers *. 

A wet Ahcet and a flowing sea, • 

A wind that follows fast. 

And Alls the white and rustling salt, 

And bends the gallant mast ! 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While, like the eagle free, 

' Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old Ea|j^ud on the lee. 

“ Oh for a soft and gentle wind I 
I heard a fair one cry ; 

Blit give to me the swelling breeze. 

And whj^e waves heaving high ; ^ 

And white waves heaving high, my lads. 

The good ship tight and free ; 

The world of waters is our Lome, 

And merry men are we. 

There’s tempest in yon horned moon. 

And lightning m yon cloud; 

And hark the music, mariners! 

The n ind is wakening loud. 

The wind ui wakening loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashes tree; 

The hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea.”— Vol. iv. p. 208. 

This spirited wiitov-])i(;cc, worthy of Campbell, is one evidence among others 
of the tendency of the [uesent improved condition of the Scottish peasantry 
to expand the beaten circle of poetical topics and illustrations. The following 
is as pretty a piece of f airy gossamer as has been spun out of this skeptical age : 

“SONG OF THE ELFIN MILLER. 

•' Full moiTily rings tho raillstonc round. 

Full mprilly rings the wheel. 

Full merrily gushes out the grist,—* 

Come, taste ray fragrant nn.-al. 

As sends the lift its .snowy drift, 

So the meal comes in a shower ; 

Work, fairies, fast, for time flics post 
1 burrow’d the mill an hour. 

“The miller he’s a worldly 
And maun faac double fee ' 

»So draw the sluice of the churl'd dam, 

And let the stream come free. 

Shout, fairies, shout ! see, gushing out, 

The meal comes like a river ; 

Tiie top of the grain on hill and plain 
. Is ours, and shall be ever. 

“ One elf goes chasing the wild bat’s wing. 

And one tho white owl’s bom ; 

One hunts the fox for the white o’ hlstall, 
lind we winna hae him till moKt. 

One idle fay, with the glow-worm’s ray. 

Buns glimmering ’mang the mosses; 

Another goes tramp wi* tho will-o-wlsp’s lamp, 

To Uifht a lad to the lasses. 
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./* 0 haste, my brown elf, bring me com 
From bonnie Blackwood plains; 

Go, gentle lairy, bring me gram 
From green Dalgonar mains ; 

But, pride of a* at Closebum ba', 

Fair is the corn and fatter; 

Taste, fairies taste, a gallanter grist 
Has never been wet with water. 

** llilloah ! my iiopper is heaped high ; 

Hark to the well-hung wheels ! 

They sing for joy ; the dusty roof 
It clatters and it reels. 

Haste, elves, and turn yon mountain burn— 

Bring streams that shine like siller ; 

Tile dam is down, the moon sinks soon, 

And X maun grind my meller. 

' Aia ! bravely done, my wanlUn elves ! 

That la a foaming stream ; 

See how the <1081 from the mill-ee flies. 

And chokes the cold moonlieam. 

Haste, laincs fleet, romo baptized Icet, 

< 'ome sack and sweep up clean, 

\ihI meet me soon, ere sinks the moon. 

Ill thy green talc, IJalveen.” — Vol. iv. p. 327. 

The last wc can aflTorcl is a sweet, amorous effusion, in tlie best style of the 
romantic muse of the Lowlands. It has before found a place in the “ Kithsdale 
and Galloway’' collection : 

*• 'J'Jiou hast vow’d by thy faith, my Jeanle, 

My that pretty white, hand of thine. 

And by all the lowing stars in lieavcii, 

That thou wouldst aye he mine; 

And 1 have sworn by my faith, uiy Jeanie, 

And by that kind heart of thine. 

By all the stars sown thick o’er heaven, 

That thou shalt aye be mine. 

Foul fa’ the hands wad loose sic bands,' 

And the heart wad part sic love; 

I But there’s nae band can loose the band 
But the finger of Him above. 

Though the wee wee cot maun l>e my bield. 

And my clothing e’er sae mean, 

1 should lap me up rich in the faulds of love 
Heaven’s armfw of my Jean. 

“ Thv white arm wad be a pillow to me, 

Far softer than the dowTi, 

And Love wad winnow o'er us his kind, kind wings. 

And sweetly we’d sleep and soun’. 

Como here to me, thou lass whom I love, 

Come heie and kneel wl’ me. 

The morning is full of the presence of God, 

And 1 canuot pray but thee. 

The wind is sw'eet amang the new flowers. 

The wee birds sing salt on the tree. 

Our goodman sii;s In the bonnie sunshine, 

And a blithe old bodic is he ; 

The Beuk maun be ta'en when he comes hanio, 

Wl’ the holie psalmodio. 

And I will speak of tiwc when I pray. 

And thou maun speak of rae."— Voh iv* p. 308. 
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Our readers may think we have been detained too long by so humble a 
theme as old sonpjs and ballads ; yet a wise man has said, “ Give me the making 
of the ballads, and I care not who makes the laws of a nation.” Indeed, they 
will not bo lightly regarded by those who consider their influence on the 
character of a simple, susceptible people, particularly in a i*iide age, when they 
constitute the authentic records of national history. Thus the wandering 
minstrel kmdles in his unlettered audience a generous emulation of the deeds 
of their ancestors, and wJiile he sings the bloody fends of the Zegris and 
Abcnccrrages, the Percy and the Douglas, artfully fans the dame of an 
expiring hostility. Under these animating influences, the ancient Spaniard 
and the Border warrior displayed that stern military entlm.sin'im which dis- 
tinguished them above every otner peasantry hi Europe. Nor is this influence 
altogether extinguished in a polite age, when the narrow attachments of 
feudal servitude are ripened into a more expanded patriotism ; the generous 
principle is nourished and invigorated in the patriot by the simple strains 
which recount the honourable toils, the homebred joys, the pastoral adventure.s, 
the romantic scenery, which have endeared to him the land of his fathers. 
There is no moral cause which operates more strongly in infusing a love of 
country into the mass of the i)eople than the union of a national music with 
popular poetry. 

But these productions have an additional value in the eyes of the antiquarian 
to what is derived from their moral or political influence, as the repertory of 
the motley traditions and superstitions that have descended for ages through 
the various races of the North. The researches of modern scholar.s have 
discovered a surprising altinity between the ancient Scottish balLad and the 
Teutonic, Scandinavian, and even Calmuck romance. Some of the most 
eminent of the old Border legends are almost literal versions of those which 
inflamed the martial ardour of our Danish ancestors.^ A fainter relationship 
had before been detected between them and Southern and Oriental fable. 
Thus, in a barbaious age, when the nearest provinces of Europe had but a 
distant intercourse wdth each other, the electric spark of fancy seems to have 
run around the circle of the remotest regions, animating them with the same 
wild and original creations. 

Even the lore of the nursery may sometimes ascend to as high an antiquity. 
The celebrated Whittington and his Cat can display a Teutonic pedigree of 
more than eight centuries; “Jack, commonly called the Giaiit-jKiller, and 
Thomas Thumb,” says an antijpiarian W'riter, “ landed in England from the 
very same keels and war-ships which conveyed TIengist and Horsa, and Eblia 
the Saxon;” and the nursery-maid who chants the friendly monition to the 
“ Laely-bird,” or narrates tlie “ fee-4aw-fum ” adventure ot the carnivorous 
giant, little thinks she has purloined the stores of Teutonic song and 
Scaiidinavia i inytiiology.'* The ingenious Blanco White, who, under the name 
of Doblado, has thrown great light on the character and condition of modern 
Spain, has devoted a chapter to tracing out the genealogies of the games and 
popular pastimes of his country. Something of the same kind might be 
attempted in the untrodden walks of nursery literature. Ignorance and youth 


' Sueb are " The CliiUie of Ellc,” “ Catha- 
rine and Janfarie,” “Coapa^lc,’' “ Willic'a 
Lady," etc. 

“ " Lady -bird, lady-bird, fly away homo, 

Yuur house is on fire, your children will 
roam." • 

Ihis fr.igment of a rospecttible little poem 


has soothed the slumbers of the German 
Infant for ’'lany ages. The giant who so 
cunniiiBly scented the" blood ot an English- 
man" is the counterpart of the personage 
recorded iu the collection of Icelandic mytho- 
logy made by Snorro in the thiiteenth cen- 
tury. Edda,* Fable 23. 
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are satisfied at no great cost of invention. The legend of one generation 
answers, witli little variation, for the next, and, within the precincts of 
the nursery, obtains that imperishable existence uhich has been the vain 
boast of many a loftier lyric. That the mythology of one age should be 
abandoned to the “.Juvenile Cabinet” of another, is indeed curious. Thus 
the doctrines most venerated by man in the infancy of society become the 
sport of infants in an age of civiliziition, furnishing a pleasing example of the 
progress of the human intellect, and a plausible colouring for the dream of 
perfectibility. 


DA PONTE’S OBSERVATIONS.' 

(July, 1H25 ) 

'ruE larger part of the above work is devoted to sti es upon an article on 
“Julian Narrative Poetry,” which appeared in October, 1824. The author is 
an eminent Italian teacher at New York. His poetical abilities have been 
highly applauded in his own country, and were rewarded with the office of 
Cflcsarcan poet at the court of Vieni^h, where he acipiired new laurels as suc- 
cessor to the celebrated Metastasiu. His various fortunes in literary and 
fashionable life while in Europe, and the eccentricities of his enthusiastic 
character, furnish many interesting incidents for an autobiography published 
by him tw^o years since at New York, and to this we refer those of our readers 
wdio arc desirous of a more intimate acquaintance with the author. 

We regret that our remarks, which appeared to us abundantly encomiastic 
of Italian letters, and Avhich certainly proceeded from our adiniraiion for them, 
should have given sucli deep offence to the respectable author of the (hser- 
vdzioni as to comjjel him, altnough a “ veteran ” in literature, to arm liiinself 
against us in defence of his “calumniated” country. According to him, “we 
judge too lightly of the Italians, and cniote as axioms the absurd opinions of 
their insane rivals {accatnti rwali) the French. We conceal some things 
where silence has the appearance of malice ; we expose others which common 
generosity should have induced us to conceal ; we arc guilty of false and 
arbitrary accusations, tbfit do a grievous wrong to the most tender and most 
compassionate of nations ; we ai e wanting in a decent reverence for the 
illustrious men of his nation ; finally, we pry with the eyes of Argus into the 
defects of Italian literature, and with one eye only, and that, indeed, half shut 
{anche (fuello socchiuso), into its particular merits.” It is true, this sour 
rebuke is sweetened once or twice with a compliment to the extent of our 
knowledge, and a “ confession that many of our reasonings, facts, and reflec- 
tions merit the gratitude of his countrymen ; that our intentions were doubt-* 
less generous, praiseworthy,” and the like ; but such vague commendations, 
besides that they are directly incon.sistent with some of the imputations 

' “ Alcune' Osaervazioni sulV Articulo L. Da rofltc. Nuova-Jorca. Stampatori 

Quarto publicato lu'l North American Re- tiray c Bunce.” lb!#5, 

view, il Mese d’Ottobre doll' Auuo 1324. Da 
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forfi^rly alleged against us, are too thinly scattered over sixty pages of criti- 
cisni to mitigate very materially the severity of the censure. The opinions of 
the author of tlie Osservazioni on this subject are undoubtedly entitled to 
great respect ; but it may be questioned whether the excitable temperament 
usual with his nation, and the local partiality wliich is common to the indi- 
viduals of every nation, may not have led him sometimes into extravagance 
and error. This seems to us to have been the (^ase ; and, as he has more than 
once intimated the extreme dilHculty of forming a correct estimate of a foreign 
literature, “especially of the [taliah,” we shall rely exclusively for the support 
of our opinions on the authorities of his own countrymen, claiming one excep- 
tion only in favour of the industrious Gingucn6, whose opinions he has himself 
recommended to “ the diligent study of all who would foim a correct notion of 
Italian literature.” * 

His first objection is against what he considers the unfair view which we 
exhibited of the inttuence of Italy on Engdish letters. This influence, we had 
stated, was most perceptible under the reign of Elizabeth, but had gradually 
declined duiing the succeeding century, and, with a few exceptions, among 
whom we cited Milton and Gray, could not be said to be fairly discerned until 
the commencement of the present age. Our censor is of a different opinion. 
“ Instead of confinijig himself^' (he designates us always by this humble pro- 
noun) “ to Milton,” he says, “ for which exception I acknowled<je no obliga- 
tion to him^ since few there are who were not previously acquainted with it, I 
would have had him acknowledge that many English writers not only loved and 
admired, but studiously imitated, our authors, f^om the time of Chaucer to that 
of the great Byron ; for the clearest evidence of which it will suffice to read 
the compositions of this last poet, of Milton, and of Gray.” He then censures 
us for not specifying the obligations wdiich Shakspeare was under to the early 
Italian novelists for the plots of many of his pieces ; “ which silence ” he 
deeiiKS “ as little to be commended as would be an attempt to conceal the 
light, the most beautiful prerogative of the sun, from oneAvho had never before 
seen it. And,” he continues, “ these facts should, for two reasons, have been 
especially communicated to Americans ; first, to animate them more and more 
to study tlie Italian tongue ; *iud, secondly, in order not to imitate, by what 
may appear a malicious silence, the example of another nation [the French], 
who, after drawing their intellectual nourisliinent from ns, have tried every 
method of destroying the reputation of their earliest masters.”— Pp. 74-79. 

We have extracted the leading ideas dififnsed by the author of tne Osserva- 
zioni over half a dozen pages. Rome of them have at least the merit of 
novelty. Such are not, however, those relating to Chaucer, whom we believe 
no one ever doubted to have found in the Tuscan tongue— the only one of 
that rude age in which 

“ The pure well-head of poesie did dwell 

one principal source of his premature inspiration. We acknowledged that the 
same sources nourished the genius of Queen Elizabeth’s writers, among whom 
we particularly cited the names of Surrey, Sidney, and Spenser. And if wo 
did not distinguish Shakspeare amid the circle of contemporary dramatists 
whom we confessed to have .derived,the designs of many of their most popular 
plays from Italian models, it was because we did not think the extent of his 
obligations, amounting fb half a dozen imperfect skeletons of plots, required 

= “ Ma biBognava aver I’anltiia di Gin- Ginpniepe, per sentire,” etc. Osservazioni, 
gucn<', conoscer la lingua e la Ictteraiura pp. 115, 116,^ ^ 

Ituliana come Ginguene, e amar il voro come * 
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any such specification : more especially as several of his areat minor contefii- 
poraries, as Fletcher, Shirley, and others, made an equallv liberal use of the 
same materials. The obligations of Sbakspeare, such as they were, are, more- 
over, notorious to every one. The author of the Osservazioni expressly dis- 
claims any feelings of gratitude towards us for mentioning those of Milton, 
because they were notorious. It is really very hard to please him. The 
literary enterprise which had been awakened under the rei^ of Elizabeth 
was in no degree diminished under her successor ; but the intercourse with 
Italy, so favourable to it at an earlier period, was, for obvious reasons, at an 
end. A Protestant people, but lately separated from the Church of Rome, 
would not deign to resort to what they believed her corrupt fountains for the 
sources of instruction. The austerity of the Puritan was yet more scandalized 
by the voluptuous beauties of her lighter compositions, and Milton, whose 
' name we cited in our article, seems to have been a solitary exception on the 
records of tliat day, of en eminent English scholar thoroughly imbued with a 
relish for Italian letters. 

After the days of civil and religious faction had gone by, a new aspect was 
given to things under the brilliant auspices of the Restoration. The French 
language was at that time in the meridian of its glory. Boileau. with an acute 
but Pontic taste, had draughted his critical ordinances from the most 
perfect models of classical antiquity. Racine, working on these principles, 
may be said to have put into action the poetic conceptions of nis fnena 
Boileau ; and, with such a model to illustrate the excellence of his theory, it 
is not wonderful that the code of the French legislator, recommended as it 
was, too, by the patronage of the most imposing court in Europe, should have 
found its way into the rival kingdom Mid have superseded there every other 

S influence.* It did so. “h'rench criticism,” says Bishop Ilurd, 
ig of this period, has carried it before the Italian with the rest of 
I." This dexterous people have found means to lead the taste, as well 
as set the fashions, of their neighbours.” Again: “The exact but cold 
Boileau happened to say something of the dinqvxint of Tasso, and the magic 
of this word, like the report of Astolfo^s horn in Ariosto, overturned at once 
the solid and well-built foundation of Italian poetry : it became a sort of 
Watch-word among the critics.” Mr. Gifford, whose acquaintance Avitli the 
ancient literature of his nation entitles him to perfect confidence on this 
subject, whatever we may be disposed to concede to him on some others, in 
his introduction to Massinger remarks, in relation to this period, that “criticism, 
which in a former reign had been making no inconsiderable process under 
the great masters of Italy, was now diverted into a new channel, and only 
studied under the puny and jejupe canons of their degenerate followers, the 
French.” Pope and Addison, the legislators of their own and a future age. 
cannot be exempted from this reproach. The latter conceived and published 
the most contemptuous opinion of the Italians. In a very early paper of the 
Spectator bearing his own signature (No. 6), he observes, “ The finest writers 
among the mo&rn Italians [in contradistinction to the ancient Romans] 
express themselves in such a florid form of words, and such tedious circumlo- 
cutions, as are used by none but pedants in onr own country, and at the same 
time fill their writings with such poor imaginations and conceits as our youths 

" Boileau's sagacity In fully appreciating tells us that "his father, in his youth, was 
the merits of Pijedre and of Atbalie, and his gi^en to a vicious taste (concetti)^ and that 

Independence in supporting them against the Boileau led him hack to nature, and taught 

fashionable factions of the day, are well him to rhyme with labour (rimo' diffictle- 
knowu. But he conferred a still greater obll- mtnt).'* 
gallon on his friend. Racine the younger 
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are ashamed of before tJicy have been two years at the university.” In the 
same paper he adds, “ 1 entirely asree with Monsieur Boileaii, that one verse 
of Virgil is worth all the tinsel of Tasso.” This is very iiiietinivocal language, 
and oiir censor will do us the justice to believp that we do not quote it from 
any “ niali(dous intention,” but sinqdy to show what must have been the 
pojjular taste, Avhen sentiments like these wore promulgatc'd by a leading 
critic of the day, in the most important and widely circulated journal in the 
kingdom.* 

In conformity with this anti-Italian spirit, wo find that no translation of 
Ariosto was attempted subsequent to the very imperfect one by Harrington 
in Klizabe.th’s time. In the reign of George the Second a new version was 
published by one Huggins. In bis preface he observes, “ Aftoi this work was 
pretty far advanced, I was informed there had been a translation published in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and dedicated to that qnocn ; whereupon I requested 
a friend to obtiiin a sight of that hook ; for it is, it scy^ms, very scarce, and tlie 
fflonous oriijinal much more so, in this country.” Huggins was a learned 
scholar, although he made a bad translation. Yet it seems lie had never met 
with, or even lieard of, the version of his predecessor Harrington. Bui, with- 
out encumbering ourselves with authorities, a glance at the compositions of 
the period in question would show how feeble are the pretensions of an Italian 
inlluence, and we are curious to know what impoj tant names, or productions, 
or characteristics can be cited by the author of the ih^erm'Joni in support oi 
it. Dryden, whom he has olqecterl to n.s, versified, it is true, three of bis 
Fables from Boccaccio ; but tins brief effort is the only evidence we can recall, 
in the multitude of his miscellaneous waitings, of a respect for Italian letters, 
and he is well known to have powerfully contributed to the introduction of a 
French taste in the dranid. The only exception which occurs to our genernl 
remark is that aflorcled liy tlie Metapliysical iSchooI of Poets, whoso vicious 
propensities have been referred by Dr. Johnson to Marini and his followers. 
But as an ancient English moderfor this affectation may be found in Donne, 
and as the doctor was" not prodigal of gohhm opinions towards Italy, we will 
not urge upon our opponent wluit may be deemed an ungenerous, perhaps an 
unjust, imputation. Tlie same indifference appears to have lasted the greater 
portion of the eighteenth century, and with few exceptions, enumerated in onr 
former article, the Tuscan spring seems to have been almost hermetically 
sealed against the English scholar. The increasing thirst for every variety of 
intellectual nourishment in our a< 2 :e has again invited to these early sources, 
and, while every modern tongue lias been anxiously c.'cplored by the diligence 
of critics, the Italian has had the good fortune to be more widely and more 
successfully cultivated than at any former period. 

We should apologize to our readers for afflicting them with so much com- 
inoiipiace detail, but we know no other way of rebutting the charge, which, 
according to the author of the Osservazioni, might be imputed to us, of 
a “malicious silence” in our account of the intiiicnce of Italian letters in 
England. 

But if we have offended-by saying too little on the preceding head, we have 
given equal offence on another occasion by saying too much. Our antagonist 
attacks us from such opposite quarters that we hardly know where to expect 

* Addison tolls us, in an early number of In proportion to tlie numerical population 
the Spectator, that three thousand copies were and intellectual culture of that day, very far 
dally distributed ; and Chalmers somewhere superior to that of the most popular journals 
remarks that this circulation was afterwards at the present time. 

Increased to fourteen thousand \ an amount. 
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him. \Vc had spoken, and in terms of censure, of Boileau’s celebrated sarcasm 
upon Tasso ; and we had added that, notwithstanding an affected change of 
'opinion, “ he adhered \intil the time of his death to his original heresy.” “As 
much,” says our censor, “ as it would have been desirable in him [the reviewer] 
to have spoken on these other matters, so it would have been equally proper 
to have Mippressed all that Boilean wrote upon Tasso, together with the 
remarks made by him in the latter part of his life, as having a tendency to 
prejudice unfavourably the minds of such as had not before heard them. Nor 
should he have coldly styled it his ‘original heresy but he should have said 
that, in spite of all the lieresios of Boilean and all the blunders of Voltaire, the 
Jenisalemh?^.^ been regarded for more than tAvo centuries and a half, and Avill 
be reprded, as long as the earth has motion, by all the nations of the civilized 
Avorld, as tlie most noble, most magnificent, most sublime epic produced lor 
more than eighteen conturios ; that this consent and this duration of its 
splendour are the strongest and most authentic' seal of its incontrovertible 
merit ; that this unlucky cli)i((iiant^ that defaces at most a hundred verses of 
this poem, and which, in fact, is nothing but an excess of overwrought beauty, 
is but the merest flaw in a mountain of diamonds ; that these hiiiulred verses 
are compensated by more than three thousand in which are displayed all the 

f eifectioii, grace, Ioann ug, eloquence, and colouring of the loftiest poetry.” 
n the wiTiie swell of comiiK'udation the author proceeds for half a page farther. 
A\’e kuoAv iKjt what inadverUsice on our part can have made it necessary, by 
Avsy of rej)roof to us, to pour upon Tasso's head such a pelting of pitiless pane- 
gyric. Among all the Italian poets there is no one for whom we have ever felt 
so sincere a veneration, after 


“ quel Pipnor IV .•iltls.simo cjinf,o 
die sovra gli altn, com' aqmla voJa,” 

as for Tasso. In some respects he is even superior to Dante. His writings 
are illustrated by a jiurer momlity, as his luiart was penetrated with a more 
genuine spirit of Christianity. Oppression, under Avhich they both suffeied the 
creator part of their lives, wrought a very different oftect in ion the gentle 
character of 'Lisso and the vindicative passions of the Gnihelline. The 
religious Avars of Jerusalem, exhibiting the triumphs of the Christian chivalry, 
Avere a subject peculiarly adapted to the character of the poet, Avho united the 
qualities of an accomplished knight A\ith the most unaffected piety. The 
vulgar distich, popular in his day Avith the common people of Ferrara, is a 
homely hut unsuspicious testimony to Ids opposite virtues.* If is greatest 
fault was an ill-regulatcd sensibility, and his greatest misfortune Avas to have 
been throAvn among people who kneAA^ not hoAv to compassionate the infirmities 
of pnius. In contemplating sucli»a character, one may without affectation 
feela disposition to draw a veil over the fcAv imperfections that tarnished it, 
and in our notice of it, expanded into a dozen ^ges, there are certainly not 
the same number of lines devoted to his defects, and those exclusively of a 


‘‘Colla peiiria o colla spada, 

Nossun val quanto Torquato." 

Tlilfi elegant couplet was made in conse- 
quence of a victory obtained by Tasso over 
three cavaliers who treacherously attacked 
him m one of the public squares of Ferrara. 
His skill in fencing is notorious, and his pas- 
sion for it is alstl betrayed by tlie frequent, 
circumstantial, and masterly pictures of it 
in his *• Jenisalem." See, in particular, the 


mortal combat between Tancrod and Argante, 
canto xlx., uhere all the evolutions of the 
art are depicted with the accuracy of a pro- 
fessed Bword-player. In the same manner, 
the numerous and animated allusions to field- 
sports betray the favourite pastime of the 
author of Waverley ; and the fklcon, the per- 
petual subject of illustration and simile in 
the •• Diviiia Ooromedia,” might lead us to 
suspect ^ similar predilection in Dante. 

2 ‘V *2 
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ll^i’ary nature. TJiis is but a moderate allowance for the transgressions of 
any man ; yet, according to Mr. Da Ponte, “ we close our eyes against the 
merits of his countrymen, and pry with those of Argus into their defects.” 

But why are we to be debarred the freedom of criticism enjoyed even by 
the Italians themselves ? To read the Osaervctzioni^ one would conclude that 
Tasso, from his first appearance, had united all suffrages in his favour ; that, 
by unanimous acclamation, his poem had been placed at the head of all the 
epics of the last eighteen centuries, and that the onlj voice raised against him 
had sprung from tne petty rivalries of French criticism, from which source we 
are more than once complimented with having recruited our own forces. Does 
our author reckon for nothing the reception with which the first academy in 
Italy greeted the Jerusalem on its introduction into the world, when they 
would nave smothered it with the kindness of their criticism ? Or the volumes 
of caustic commentary by the celebrated Galileo, almost every line of which is 
a satire ? Or, to descend to a later period, when the lapse of more than a 
century may he supposed to have rectified the capridfe of contemporary judg- 
ments, may we not shelter ourselves under the authorities of Andres,® whose 
favourable notice of Italian letters our author cites with deference ; of Metas- 
tasio, the avowed admirer and eulogist of Tasso ; ' of Gravina, whose philo- 
sophical treatise on the principles of poetry, a work of great authority m his 
own country, exhibits the most ungrateful irony on the literary pretensions of 
Tasso, almost refusing to him the title of a poet ?® 

. But, to proceed no farther, we may abide by the solid judgment of Ginguene, 
that second Daniel, whose opinions we are advised so strenuously “ to study 
and to meditate.” “ As to florid images, frivolous thoughts, affected turns, 
conceits, and jeux de mots^ they are to be found in greater abundance in 
Tasso’s poem than is commonly imagined. The enumeration of them would 
be long, if one should run over the Jerusalem and cite all that could be classed 
under one or other of these heads, etc. Let us content ourselves with a few 
examples.” He then devotes ten pages to these few examples (our author is 
indignant that we should have bestowed as many lines), and closes with this 
sensible reflection ; “ I have not promised a blind faith in the writers I admire 
the most ; I have not promised it to Boileau, 1 have not promised it to Tasso ; 
and in literature we all owe our faith and homage to the eternal laws of truth, 
of nature, and of taste.” ® 

But, in order to relieve Tasso from an undue responsibility, we had stated 
in our controverted article that ‘‘the affectations imputed to him were to be 
traced to a much more remote origin ; ” that “ Petrarch’s best productions 
were stained with them, as were those of preceding poets, and that they 
.seemed to have flowed directly from the Proven 9 al, the fountain of Italian 
lyric poetry.” This transfer of the sins ot one poet to the door of another is 
not a whit more to the approbation of our censor, and he not only flatly denies 
the truth of our remarfc, as applied to “ Petrarch’s best productions,” but 
gravely pronounces it “ one of the mo.st solemn, the most horrible literary 
blasphemies that ever proceeded from the tongue or pen of mortal ! ” “1 

maintain,” says he, “ that not one of tl^ose that are truly Petrarch’s best pro- 
ductions, and there are very many, can be accused of such a defect ; let nut 
the critic point me out a single affected or vicious expression in the three 

" Deir Orlglne, etc., d'ogal Letteratura, " Hlstoire ptt^raire, tom. v. pp. 368, 378. 
tom. Iv. p. 260. ” DIr6 CBsere questa ana delle pid bo* 

^ Opere postume dl Metastasio, tom. iil. l^nni. delle piu orribili letterarie bestemmle, 
p. 30. che sia atata maf pronnnziata o scrltta da 

• Raglon poetica, pp. 161, 162. lingua o penna mortnle.”— P. 94. 
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patriotic Canzoni, or in the Chiarefresche e dolci ncque^ or in the Tre Sorelle” 
etc. (he names several others), “ or, in truth, in any of the rest, excepting one 
or two only.*' He then recommends to us thatj “ instead of hunting out the 
errors and blemishes of these masters of our intellects, and occupying our- 
selves with unjust and unprofitable criticism, we should throw over them the 
mantle of gratitude, anci recompense them with our eiilogiums and applause^” 
In conformity with which, the author proceeds to pour out hisgratefm tribute 
on the head of the ancient laureate for two pages farther, but which, as not 
material to the argument, we must omit. 

We know no better way of answering all this than by taking up the gauntlet 
thrown down to us, and we are obliged to him for giving us the means of 
bringing the matter to so speedy an issue. We will take one of the first 
Canzoni, of which he has challenged our scrutiny. It is in Petrarch’s hest 
manner, and forms the first of a serieslwhich has’received, kot* the title 

of the 2'hree Suters (Tre Sorelle). It is indited to his mistress’s eyes, and the 
first stanza contains a*bcautiful invocation to these sources of a lover’s in- 
spiration ; but in the second we find him relapsing into the genuine Provenyal 
heresy : 

** When I become snow before their Intrning rays^ 

Your noble pride 

Is perhaps offended with my imworthiness. 

Oh, if this my approhension 

Should not tanwi' the fiame that consumes me. 

Happy should 1 be to dissolve ; since in their presence 
' It is dearer to me to die than to live without them. 

Then, that 1 do not melt. 

Being so frail an object, before fo potent afire, 

” It is not my own stren^ik which saves me from it. 

But principally fear, 

Which congeals the blood waodering through my veins, 

And mends the heart that it may hum a long time.’* 

This melancholy parade of <^ld conceits, of fire and snow, thawing and 
freezing, is extracted, be it observed, from one of those choice production.s 
which IS recommended as without a blemish ; indeed, not only is it one of the 
best, but it was esteemed by Petrarch himself, together with its two sister 
odes, the very best of his lyrical pieces, and the decision of the poet has been 
ratified by posterity. Let it not be objected that the spirit of an ode must 
necessarily evaporate in a prose translation. The ideas may be faithfully 
transcribed, and we would submit it to the most ordinary taste whether ideas 
like those above quoted can ever be ennobled by any artifice of expression. 

Wc think the preceding extract from one of the “ best of Petrarch’s compo- 
sitions ” may sufficiently vindicate us from the imputation of unprecedented 
“ blasphemy ” on his poetical ch^^racter ; but; lest an appeal be again made, 
on the ground of a diversity in national taste, we will endeavour to fortify our 
feeble judgment with one or two authorities among his own countrymen, whom 
Mr. Da Pbnte may be more inclined to admit. 

The Italians have exceeded every other people in the grateful tribute of 
commentaries which they have paid to the writings ot Jtheir eminent men : 
some of these are of extraordinary value, especially in verbal criticism, while 

** (^ando agll ardouti $1 neve divegno, Dnnque ch* 1* non mi efaccia, 

VoBtro gentile sdegno 8i ft'ale oggetto a si possento foco, 

Forse ch’ allor mia indegnitate ofTende. Non i proprlo valor, cbe me ne scampi ; 

0, sc questa temenza Ma la paura un poco, 

Non teraprasse 1’ arsura cbe m’ incondo, Cbe ’1 sangue vago per le veno aggbiaccia, 

Beato venir men I cbo n* lor presenza Blsalda '1 cor, percbe pib tempo awampi.'* 

bl’ ^ plb caro il morir, cbe 1’ viver senza. Canzone vii., nell* Kdlzione dl Muratori. 
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many more, by the contrary lights Avhich tliey shed over the path of the 
scholar, serve rather to perplex than to cnligliteii it.*“ Tassoni and Muratori 
are accounted aniong the best of Petrarch^s numerous commentators, and the 
latter, in particular, has discriminated his poetical charact(;r with as much 
independonce as feeling. We cannot refrain from quoting a few lines from 
Muratori^s preface, as exceedingly pertinent to our present purpose : Who, 
I beg to ask, is so pedantic, so blind an admirer of Petrarch, that he will pre- 
tend that no'defects are to be found in his verses, or, heinfj founds vdll desire 
i-fieij should, be respected with a relhjious silence? Whatever may be our rule 
in regard to moral defects, there can be no doubt that in those of art and 
science the public interest requires that truth should be openly unveiled, since 
it is important that all shoula distinguisli the beautiful from the bad. in order 
to imitate the one and to avoid the otlr r.” In the same tone speaks Tira- 
boschi-(tom. v. p. 474). Yet more to the purpose is an observation of the 
Abbe Denina upon Petrarch, “ who,” says he, ‘ not oaly in his more ordinary 
sonnets aflbrds obvious examples of affectation and coldness, but in his most 
tender and. most heautifnl compositions approaches the conceited and inflated 
style of which I am now speaking.” And the “ impartial Gingueno.” a name 
Ave-Iove to (piote, confesses that “Petrarch could not deny himself those 
puerile antitheses of cold and heat, of ice and flames, which occasionally dis- 
figure his most interesting and most agreeable pieces^ It would be easy 
to marshal many other autliorities of equal weight in our defence, but obviously 
superfluous, since tliose we liavci adduced are quite competent to our vindica- 
tion from the reproach, somewhat sev(*re, of having uttered “the most horrible 
blasphemy whicli ever proceeded from the pen of mortal.” 

The age of Petrarch, like that of Shakspeare, must be accountable for his 
defects, and in this inannor we may justify the character of the poet where 
we cannot that of his conqmsitions. The Proven(;al, the most polished Euro- 
pean dialect of the i\tid<llo Ages, had readied its last perfection before the 
fourtee”th century. Its poetry, chiefly amatory and lyrical, may be considered 
as the homage oflered by the higli-bred cavaliers of that day at the shrine of 
beauty, and, of vvliatever value f(»r its literary execution, is interesting for the 
beautiful go’aiie it diffuses over the iron age of chivalry. It was, as Ave have* 
said, principally devoted to love ; thoso avIio did not feel could at least affect 
the tender passuui ; ami hence the influx of subtle metaphors and frigid con- 
ceits that give a meretricious brilliancy to most of the Provencal poetry. The 
fathers of Italian verse, Guido, Cino, etc., seduced by the fashion of the 
period, clothed their own more natural sentiments in the same vicious forms 
of expression ; even Dante, in his admiration, often avowed, for the Trouba- 
dours, could not be wholly insensible to their influence; but the less austere 
Petrarch, both froiii constitutional temperament and the accidental circuiii- 
stances of his situation, was more deeply affected by them. In the first place, 
a pertinacious attachment to a mistress whose heart was never Avarmed, 

A sinprle has furnished a repast for a claims for liis master a foreknowledge of the 
volume The number of I’etrarch’s eommeii- existence of America, but of the celebrated 

tators m incredible : no less than a dozen of H.irveiaii discovery of the circulation of the 

the most eminent Italian scholars have been blood' (Tom. i^p. 18, note) After this, 

occupied with annotation'? upon him at the one may feel less Surprise at the bulk of these 

same time. Dante has bce^ equally lortu- cominentnries. 

nato. A noble Florentine projected, an edi- “ Le Kimo di F. Petrarca; eon le Osser- 
tion of a hundred volumes for the hundred vazioni di Tassoni, Muzio, e Muratori. ITel., 
cantos of the “ Commedia.” W'hich should ein- p. 9. 

briiee the different illustrations. One of the ** Vicende della Letteratura, tom. ii. p. 65. 
latest of the fraternity, Rtagioli, in an edition llistolrc Uttoraire, tom. ii. p 566. 

cf Dante, published at Paris, 1818, not only 
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although her vanity may liave been gi-atified by the adulation of the finest 
poet of the age, seems to liave maintained an inexplicable control over his 
affections, or his fancy, during the greater portion of his life. In the amatory 
poetry of the ancients, polluted with coarse and licentious images, he could 
find no model for the expression of this sublimated passion. But the Platonic 
theory of love had been impoited into Italy by the fathers of the Church, and 
Petrarch, better schooled in ancient learning than any of his contemporaries, 
became early enamoured of the speculative doctrines of the Greek philosophy. 
To this source he was indebted for those abstractions and visionary ecstasies 
which sometimes give a generous elevation, but very often throw a cloud over 
Lis conceptions. And, again, an intimate familiarity with the l*roven9al 
poetry was the natural consequence of his residence in the south of France. 
There, too, he must often have been a spectator at those metaphysical dispu- 
tations in the courts of love, which exhibited the same amliition of metaphor, 
studied antithesis, and hyperbole, as the written compositions of Provence. 
To all these causes may be referred those defects which, under favour be it 
spoken, occasionallv oflend us, evexi “ in his most perfect compositions.'’ The 
rich finish which Petrarch gave to the Tuscan idiom has perpetuated these 
defects in the poetry of his country. DecApit encraplar vitiis iraiiahile. 
His beauties were ininiiL.ible, but to copy his errors was in some measure to 
trcjul in his footsteps, and a. servile race of followers spranc; up in Italy, who, 
und(‘r the cmpliatic name of Petrarchists, have been the object of derision or 
applause, as a good or* a bad taste predominated in their country. Warton, 
with apparent justice, refei’s to the same source some of the early corruptions 
in English poetry ; and Petrarch - we hope it is not “blasphemy” to say it — 
becomes, by the very predominance - ' his genius, eminently responsible for 
the impurities of di jtion which disfigure some of the best productions both in 
English literature and his owm. 

We trust that the free manner in whicli we have si)oken will nut be set dowm 
by the author of the Osservazioni to a malicious desire of “ calunmiating ” 
the literature of his country. Wc have been necessarily le(l to it in vindication 
of onr former assertions. After an interval of neaily five centuries, the dis- 
passionate voice of posterity lias awarded to Petrarch the exact measure of 
censure and applause. Wc liave but repeated their judgment. No one of the 
illustrious triumvirate of tin* fourteenth century can pretend to have possessed 
so great an influence over liis own age and over posterity. Dante, sacrificed 
by a faction, w\as, as lie pathetically complains, a wandering mendicant in a 
land of strangers ; Boccaccio, with the interval of a few years in the meridian 
of his life, pa.ssed from the gayety of a court to the seclusion of a cloister ; but 
Petrarch, tlie frieml, the ministei’ of princes, devoted, during the whole of his 
long career, his wealth, his wide authority, and his talents to the generous 
cause of philoso})hy and letters. He was unwearied in his researches after 
ancient manuscripts, and from the most remote corners of Italy, from the 
obscure recesses of churches and monasteries, he painfully collected the 
mouldering treasures of antiquity. Many of them he fopied with his own 
hand, —among the rest, all the works of Cicero ; and his beautiful transcript 
of the epistles of Ihedloman orator is still preserved in the Laiirentian Library 
at Florence. In his numerous Latin compositions he aspired to revive the 
purity and elegance of the Augustan age ; and, if he did not altogether succeed 
in the attempt, he may claim the merit of having opened the soil for the more 
successful cultivation of later Italian scholars. 

His own efforts, and the generous impulse wliich his example communicated 
to his age, liave justly entitled liini to be considered the restorer of classical 
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learning. His greatest glory, however, is derived from the wirit 9 ! life which 
he breathed into modern letters. Dante had fortified the Tuscan idiom with 
the vigour and severe simplicity of an ancient language, but the graceful 
genius of Petrarch was wanting to ripen it into that harmony of numbers 
which has made it the most musical of modern dialects. His knowledge of 
the Proven 9 al enabled him to enrich his native tongue with many foreign 
be^inties ; his exquisite ear disposed him to refuse all out the most melodious 
combinations ; and, at the distance of five hundred years, not a word in him 
has become obsolete, not a phrase too quaint to be used. Voltaire has passed 
the same high eulomum upon Pascal ; but Pascal lived three centuries latet 
than Petrarch. It would be difficult to point out the writer who so far 
fixed the fiTia vTfp6€VTa ; we certainly could not assign an earlier period thkn 
the commencement of the last century. Petrarch's brilliant success in the 
Italian led to most important consequences all over !^urope by the evidence 
which it’afforded of the capacities of a modem tongue. He relied, however, 
for his future fame on his elaborate Latin compositions, and, while he dedicated 
these to men of the highest rank, he gave away his Italian lyrics to ballad- 
mongers, to be chanted about the streets for their own profit. His con- 
temporaries authorized this judgment, and it was for his Latin eclogues, and 
his epic on Scipio Africaniis, that he received the laurel wreath of poetiy in 
the Capitol. But nature must eventually prevail over the decisions of pedantry 
or fashion. By one of those li actuations not very uncopimon in the history of 
letters, the author of the Latin ''^Africa” is now known only as the lover of 
Laura and the father of Italian song. 

Wo have been led into this long, we fear tedious, exposition of the character 
of Petrarch, partly from the desire of defending the justice of our former 
criticism against the heavy imputations of the author of the Osservazioniy 
and partly from reluctance to dwell only on the dark side of a picture so 
brilliant as that of the laureate, who, in a barbarous age, with 

“his ihetorikc so swete 
Enluminid all Italic of poetrle/* 

Our limits will compel us to pass liglitly over some less important strictures 
of our author. 

About the middle of the last century a bitter controversy arose between 
Tiraboschi -and Lanipillas, a learned but intemperate Spaniard,* respecting 
which of their two nations had the best claim to the reproach of having cor- 
rupted the other's literature in the sixteenth century, in alluding to it, wo 
had remarked that “the Italian had the better of his adversary in temper, if 
not in argument.” The author of the Osservazioni styles this “a dry and 
dogmatic decision, which so much displeased a certain Italian letterato that 
ho had promised him a confutation of it.” We know not who the indignant 
letterato may be whose thunder has been so long hanging over us, but we 
must say that, so far from a “ dogmatic decision,” if ever we made a circum- 
spect remark in our lives, this was one. As far as it went, it was compli- 
mentary to the Italians ; for the rest, we waived all discussion of the merits 
of the controver^, both because it was impertinent to om^ubject, and because 
we were not sumcicntly instmeted in the details to go intp it. One or two 
reflections, however, we^nnay now add. The relative position of Italy and 
Spain, political and literary, makes it highly probable that the predominant 
influence, of whatever kind it may have been, proceeded from Il^y. 1. She 
had matured her literature to a high perfection while that of every other 
nation was in its infancy, and she was, of course, much more likely to com- 
imuiicate than tc^receive impressions. 2 . Her political relations with Spain 
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were such as particularly to increase this probability iu reference to her. The 
occupation of an insignificant corner of her own territory (for Naples was very 
insignificant in every literary aspect) by the house of Atagpii opened an 
obvious channel for the transmission of her'opinions into the sister Kingdom. 
3. Any one, even an Italian, at all instructed in the Spanish literature, will 
admit that this actually did happen in the reign of Charles the Fifth, the 
golden age of Italy ; that not only, indeed, the latter country influencedf but 
changed the whole complexion of Spanish tetters, establishing, through the 
intervention of her high -priests, .Boscan and Garcilaso, vrhat is universally 
recognized under the name of an Italian school. This was an era of good taste ; 
but. when, only fifty years later, both languages were oveiTun with those 
deplorable affectations which, in Italy particularly, have made the very name 
of the century (seicento) a term of reproach, it would seem probable that the 
same country which but so short a time before had possessed so direct an 
influence over the othef should through the same* channels have diffused the 
poison with which its own literature was infected. As Marini and Gon- 
gova, however^ the reputed founders of the school, were contemporaries, it is 
extremely difficult to adjust the precise claims of either to the melancholy 
credit of originality ; and, after all, the question to foreigners can be one of 
little interest or importauco. . 

Much curiosity has existed respecting the source of those affectations which, 
at different periods, have taiiitSi the modern languages of Europe. Each 
iiation is ambitious of tracing them to a foreign origin, and all have at some 
period or other agreed to find this in Italy. From this quarter the French 
critics derive their style preciena:, wh'ch disappeared before the satire of 
Moliere and Boileau ; from this the Ei\;lisb derive their metaphysical school 
of Cowley ; and the cultismo^ of which we' have been speaking, which Lope 
and Quevedo condemned by precept but authorized by example, is referred nj 
the Spaniards to the same source. The early celebrity of retrarch and his 
vicious iniitatoi's may afford a specious justification of afl this ; but a generous 
tTiticism may perhaps be excused in referring them to a more ancient origin. 
The Provencal for three centuries was the most popular a ndj as we have before 
said, the most polished dialect in Europe. Tlie language of the people all 
along the fertile coasts of the Mediterranean, it was also the language of 
poetry in most of the polite courts of Europe,— in those of Toulouse, Provence, 
Sicily, and of several in Italy ; it reached its highest perfeccion under the 
Spanish nobles of Aragon ; it passed into England in the twelfth century with 
the dowry of Eleanor of Guienne and Poictoii ; even kings did not disdain to 
cultivate it, and the lion-hearted Richard, if report be true, could embellish 
the Hide virtues of chivalry with the milder glories of a Troubadour.*® When 
this precocious dialect had become extinct, its influence still remained. The 
early Italian poets gave a sort of classical sanction to its defects ;• but^ while 
their genius may thus with 'justice be accused of scattering the seeds of cor- 
ruption, the soil Jiiiist be confessed to have been universally prepared for their 
reception at a more remote period. ’ « 

Tnus the metaphysical conceits of Cowley^s school, which Dr. Johnson has 


'• Every one is acquainted with Sismondrs 
elegant treatise on the Provencal poetry. It 
cannot, however, now be relied on as of the 
highest authority. The subject has i>pen much 
more fully explored, since the publication of 
his work, by Monsieur Kaynouard, Secretary 
of the French Academy. II ih Poesies dea 
Troubadours has now reached the sixth 


volume; and W. A.Schlegel, in a treatise of 
little bulk but great learning, entitled Obser- 
vations siir hiliangue et la Litterature Pro- 
vengale, has pronounced it, by the facts it 
has brought to light, to have given the coup 
de grace, to the theory of Father Andres, 
whom Sisraoiidi has chiefly followed. 
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referred to Marini, may be traced throtigh the poetry of Donne^ of Shakap^re 
and his contemporaries, of Surrey, Wyatt, and Cljaitcer, up to the fugitive 
pieties of the thirteenth and*f6urteentn centu)ries, ilfhich have been redeemed 
from Oblivion by the diligence of the antiquarian. In the same manner, the 
religious and amatory poetry of Spain* at the* close of the thirteenth century, 
as exhibited in their Caiicionei^os, displays the samo subtleties and barbaric 
taste for ornament, from which few of her writers, eveh in the riper season of 
her literature, have been wholly uncontaminated. , Perhaps the perversities of 
Voiture and of SOudery may find as remote a genealogy in France: The cor- 
ruptions of the Pleiades may aftbrd one link in the chain, and any one who lias 
leisure might verify our suggestionst Almost every ipoderri literature seems 
to have contained in its earliest germs an active principle 'of corruption. The 
perpetual lapses into barbarism have at times triumphed over all efforts of 
sober criticism ; and the perversion of intellect for the greater part of a century 
may furnish to the schola? an ample field for humiliating reliection. How 
many fine geniuses in the condemned age of tlje snce7itutt\ w^andermg after 
the false lights of Marini and his school, substituted cotl conceits for wit, 
puns for thoughts, and wire-drawn metaphors for simplicity and nature ! How 
many, with Cowley, exhausted a genuine wit in hunting out reipote analogies 
and barren combinations, or^ with Lope, afid even Calderon, devoted pages to 
curious distortions of rhyme,’ to echoes or acrostics, in scenes which invited all 
the eloquence of poetry ! Prostitutions of genius like these not merely dwarf 
the human mind, but carry it imek centuries to the scholastic subtleties, the 
alliterations, anagrams, aiid thousand puerile devices of the Middle Ages. 

But we have already rambled too far from the. author pf the Osservtuioni: 
Cur next rock of offence is a certain inconsiderate astonishment which w 
expressed at the patience of his countrymen iinder the infliction of Ppics of 
thirty and forty cantos in length ; and he reminds us of our corresponding 
taste, equally unaccountable, for novels and romances spun out into ah inter- 
minable lentil, like those, for example, by the author of Waverley [p. 82 to 
85J. A liberal criticism, we are aware, will be (Jiffidcnt of censuring the dis- 
crepancies of national tastes. Wiiere the value of the thought is equal, the 
luxury of polished verse and poetic imagery may yield a great superiority to 
poetry over prose, particularly with a people so sensible to melody and of so 
vivacious a fancy as the Italians ; hut, then, to accomplish all this requires Or 
higher degree of skill in the artist, and mediocrity in poetry is intolerable. 

*' Mciliocribus esRC* pool is 
. Non homlnos, non l)i,” etc. 

Horace’s maxim is not the less true for being somewhat stale. D’Alembert 
has uttered a sweeping denunciation agaihst all long works in verse, as im- 
possible to be read through without experiencing ounii ; from which he does 
not except even the masterpieces of antiquity. What would he have said 
to a second-rate Italian epic, wire-drawn into thirty or forty cantos, of the 
iiicredihilia of chivalry ! 

The Eng:lish novel^ if tolerably well executed, may convey some solid 
instruction in its details of life, of human character, *ana of passion ; but the 
tales of chivalry- the overcharged pictures of au iniaginary state of society, 
of “Gorgons, hydras, .and chimeras dire” — can be regarded only as an inteV 
jectual relaxation. In a less polished dialect, and in a simpler age, they 
beguiled the tedious evenings of oiir unlettered Norman ancestors, and as 
late as Elizabeth’s day they incurred their parting malediction from the 

” OCuvres philosophiqiies, etc., tom. iv. p. 152. 
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‘Worthy /Ascham, as “stuff for wise men to laugh at, whose whole. pleasure 
standeth in open nianslfiaghter and bold ^bawdry.” . The remarks in our 
article, of course, had no reference the cht^-d^osupres of their romantic muse, 
many of which we' had been diligently commending. It is the prerogative of 
genius*, we all knew, to consecrate whatever it touches. 

Some other ifif our general remarks seem to have been barbed arrows tp the 
patriot breast of the author of the OmrvazionL Such are our reflections 
“on the want of a moral or philosophical, aim in the ornamental writings of 
the T^lians;” on “love, as suggeisting the constant theme and impulse to 
their poets ; ” on the evil tendency of their language, in seducing their writers 
into “an overweening attention to sounds” There are few general reflections 
which have the good fortune not to .recpiire many, and sometimes very im 
portant, exceptions. The physiognomy of a nation, wlietlier moral or 
intellectual, must be aiade up of tliose features whicli arrest the eye most 
frequency and forcibjywon a wide survey of.tljem ; vet bow many individual 
portrait's,. after all. may refuse to correspond with the prevailing one ! Tlie 
Rceotians'were dull to a proverb ; yet the most inspired, in the most inspired 
region of Creek poetry, was a Boeotian. The most amusing of Greek prose 
writers was e, Boeotian. Or, to take recent examples, Avhen we flha the 
“accurate Gingueiie” spi'akingpf “the univemtl corruption of tast6 in Italy 
during the seventeenth century,” or Sisinondi telling us that “ the; abuse of 
wit extinguished there, during that age, even^ other species of talenty^ ivc are 
obviously not to nail them down to a pedantic precision of Tanguage, or liow 
are we to dispose of some of the finest ixiets and scholars Italy has ever pro- 
duced— of- Ohiabrera, Filicaja, Galileo, and other names sutticiently numerous 
to swell into ^ bulky quarto of Tin nosebi? The same pruning princiide 
applied to^ writers v ho, like Montesquieu, Mtadame do 8tael, and Schlegel, 
deal in general views, would go near to strip them of all respect or credilnlity. 

But it is frivolous to multiply examples. Dante, Tasso, Alemanni, Guidi, 
Petrarch often, the generous Filicaja always, with, doubtless, veiy many 
others, att'ord an honourable exception to our remark on the want of a moral 
aim ill the lighter wallcs of Italian letters, and to many of these, by indirect 
(‘.riticism, we accorded it in o^r article. But let any scholar cast his eye over 
the prolific productions of their romantic muse, whiidi even Tirahoschi censui es 
as “crude and insipid,” and Griivina deplores as Jiaviiig “excluded the light 
of truth” froqi his countrymen;*® or on their thousand tales of pleasantry 
and love, whicli, since Boccaccio’s example, have agreeably perpetuated tlie 
ingenious inventions of a barbarous age ; ** or round “the circle of frivolous 
extravagances,” as Salfi** characterizes the burles([iic novelties with which the 
Italian wdts have regaled the laughter-loving appetite of their nation ; or 
on their hecatombs of lyrics alone; and he may accept, in these 

‘‘Sufl liceotica, auria Bueotica, Bcuotlcuui their native soil, with perhaps a solitary cx- 

ingenlum.” • c<‘i)tion in the niodi'rn mutations by La 

** Letteratura Italiana, tom. vli. part. iii. Fontaine, himself inimitable, 
g. 42. “* This learned Italian is now employed in 

Ragion poetica, p. 14. completing the unfinished history of M. (lin- 

“* The Italian Novelle, it Is known, gueu6. With defererlte to the*opinioiia of the 

were ‘originally suggested ty the French author of the “Osservazloni " (vide pp. 116, 

JiTabliaux of tlio twelfth and thirteenth ] 16). we tnink he has shown in it a more in- 
centuries. It may be worthy of remark that, dependent and impartial criticism than his 

while In Italy these amusing fictions have prcdicessor. His own countrymen seem to 

been diligently jironagated from Boccaccio to be of tlie same opinion, and in a recent flat- 

the present day; in England, although recom- tering notice of hia work they have qualified 

mended by a genius like (Jlmucer, they have their general encomium witli more tliaii one 

scarcely been adopted by a single writer. rebuke <in the 8 pv( rily of his btiictures. Vide 

T^e Miue may be said of them in France, Antologmfor April, lb24. 
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saturated varieties of the national literature, a decent apology, if not an 
an^le justification, for our assertion. 

But we aie not to speak of “ love as^ furnishing the great impulse to the 
Italian poet,’' and “ as prevailing in the bosom far over every other affection 
or relation in life ” ? Have not their m’bst illustrious writers, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Sannazariiis, Tasso, nay, philosophic prelates like Bembo, politic 
statesmen like Lorenzo, embalmed the names of their mistresses in verse, until 
they have made them familiar in every corner of Italy as their own ? Is not 
nearly half of the miscellaneous selection of lyrics, m the vulgar edition of 
“ Italian classics,” exclusively amatory ‘i Had Milton, Drvden, Pope, or, still 
more, such solid personages as Bishop Warbnrton or Dr. Johnson (whose 
“ Tetty,” we suspect, never stirred the doctor’s poetic feeling), dedicated, not 
a passing sonnet, but whole volumes to their Beatrices, Lauras, and Leonoras, 
we think a critic might well be excused in regarding the tender passion as the 
vivida via of the English author. Let us not be misenderstood, however, as 
implying that nothing but this amorous incense escapes from the Italian lyric 
muse. To the exceptions which the author of the Ossdrmzioni has enume- 
rated, he might have added, had not his modesty forbidden him, as inferior 
to none, the sacred melodies which adorn his owii autobiography ; above all, 
the magnificent canzone on the “ Death of Leopold,” which can derive nothing 
from our commendation, when a critic like Mathuis has declared it to have 
“ secured to its author a place on the Italian Parnassus, by the side of Petrarch 
and Chiabrera.”*® 

As to our remark on tlie tendency of the soft Italian tones “ to seduce their 
writers into an overweening attention to sound,” we are surprised that this 
should have awakened two such grave pages of admonition from our censor. 
Why, we were speaking ui 

44 Tuscan’s slrpn tonpuo, 

Thftt music III itself, whose sounds are song.” 

Wc thOilght the lemark had been as time as it was old. We cannot hut think 
there is something in it, even now, as wc are occasionally lost in the melli- 
Huoiis redundances of Bembo or Boccaccio, those celebrated models of Italian 
eloquence. At any rate, our remark fell far short of the candid confession of 
Bettinolli, who, in speaking of historical wTiting, observes that “in this, as 
in every other department of literature, his countrymen have been more 
solicitous about sityle, and ingenious turns of thought, than utility or good 
philosophy.” 

But we must hasten to the last, not by any means the least, offence recorded 
on the roll df our enormities. This is an ill-omened stricture on the poetical 
character of Metastasio, for which the authotof the OaseTvazioni, tiftev lavish- 
ing upon him a .diower of golden compliments at our expense, proceeds to 
censure us as “ wanting in respect to this famous man ; as perspicacious only 
in detecting blemishes ; as guilty of extravagant and unworthy expressions, 
which prove that we cannot have read or digested the works of this exalted 
dramatist, nor those of his biographers, nor of his critics.” (Pp. 98-111.) 
And what, think you, gentle reader, invited these unsavoury rebukes, with 
the dozen pages of panegyrical accompaniment on his predecessor ? " The 
melodious rhythm of Tasso’s verse has none of the monotonous sweetmss so 

A letter from Mr. Mathias, which fell have hoard it, be would have assigned to its 
iD»o our hands some time since, concludes a author a seat vrry near to his own, without 

coinpUmcntary analysis of the above canzone requiring any other evidence of his vivacious, 

with this hand'somc eulogium : ” After having copious, and sublime genius.” 
re-vd jiii'l reflected tuueh on this ^wuiderful * Ulsorglmento d’ltalla, Introdiiz., tom. I. 
prodiicti m, 1 bclK've that, if I'^trardi cou'.d p. 14. 
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clayvn^ in MeiastcisioJ^ In tliis italicized line lies the whole of our offemling ; 
no more. 

We shall consult the comfort of our retiders by disposing of this point as 
* briehy as possible. We certainly do not feel, and we will not affect, that 
profound veneration for Metastasio which the author of the Osservazioni 
professes, and which iiiav have ledtimately descended to him with the inherit- 
ance of the Cfesarean laurel. We have always looked upon his operas as 
exhibiting an effeminacy of sentiment, a violent contrivance of incident, and 
an extravagance of character, that are not wholly to be vindicated by the con- 
stitution of the Musical Drama. But nothing of all this was intimated in our 
unfortunate suggestion ; and, as we are unwilling to startle anew the prin- 
ciples or prejudices of our highly respectable censor, avc shall content ourselves 
with bringing into view one or two stout authorities, behind whom we might 
have intrenched ourselves, and resign the field to him. 

The author has presented his readers with an abstract of about forty pages 
of undiluted commendation on his favourite poet, by the Spaniard Arteaga. 
We have no objection to this ; but, while he recommends them as the opinions 
of “a learned, judicious, and indubifcibly impartial critic,’* we think it would 
have been fair to temper f Iiese forty pages of commendation with some allu- 
sion to five-and-thirty pagO'; of almost unmitigated censure which immedicatcly 
follow them.** In the course of this censorious analysis, it may be noticed that 
the “ impartial Arteaga,” speaking of the common imputation of monotony in 
the structure of Metastasio' s ve^*se^ and of his periods, far from acquitting 
him, expressly declines passing judgment upon it. 

But we may find ample countenance for our “ ii reverent opinion ” in that of 
Ugo Foscolo, a name of high consider^ "-ion both as a poet and a critic, and 
whom, for his pcrspice-city in the latter vocation, our author, on another occa- 
sion, has himself cited and eulogized as bis “ magnus Apollo.” Speaking 
incidentally of Metastasio, he observes, “To please the court of Vienna, the 
musicians, and the public of his day, and to gratify the delicacy of his own 
fominine taste, Metastasio has reduced his language and- versification to so 
Limited a number of words, phrases, and cadences that they seem always the 
same, and in the end produce only the effect of a flute, wlii'cli conveys rather 
delightful melody than quick and distinct sensations.”*® To precisely the 
same efiect speaks W. A. Hchlegel, in his eiglith lecture on Dramatic Litera- 
ture, wliose acknowledged excelkincein this particular department of criticism 
may induce us to quote him, although a foreigner. The&e authorities are too 
pertinent and explicit to require the citation of any other, or to make it neces- 
sary, by a prolix but easy enumeration of extracts from the poet, more fully 
to establish our position. 

“illc allqiiid plus 
Quam satis cst.” 

We believe we are quite as weary as our rciiders of the very disagreeable 
office of dwelling on the defects of a literature so beautiful, and for Avnich we 
feel so sincere an admiration, as the Italian, The severe inipeachment made, 
both upon the spirit and the substance of our former remarks, by so accom- 
plished a scholar as the author of t}ie Osservazioni, has necessarily compelled us 
to this course in self-defence. The tedious parade of citations must be excused 
by tlie necessity of buoying up our opinions in debatable matters of taste by 
tnose whose a^ithority alone our censor is disposed to admit, —that of his own 
countrymen. He has emphatically repeated his distrust of the capacity of 
foreigners to decide upon subjects" of literary taste ; yet the extraordinary 
■'* Le Rivoluzloui del Veatro musicale, ctc.,pp. 3<5, 4lu, Kst-ays on Petrarch, p. 93. 
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diversity of opinion manifest between him and those eminent authoritira 
whom we have quoted might lead us to anticipate but little correspondence in 
the national criticism. An acquaintance with Italian history will not serve to 
diminisii our suspicions ; and the feuds which, from the learned .but querulous 
.scholars of the fifteenth century to those of our own time, have divided her 
republic of letters, have not been always carried on with the bloodless weapons 
of scholastic controversy.*' 

That some assertions too unqualified, some errors or prejudices, should have 
escaped, in the course of fifty or sixty pages of remark, is to be expected from 
the most circumspect pen ; nut a l^enevolent critic, instead of fastening upon 
these, will embrace the spirit of the whole, and by this interpret and excuse 
any specific inaccuracy. It may not be easy to come up to tlio standard of 
our author’s principles it may be his partialities, in estimating the intellectual 
character of nis country ; but we think we can detect one source of his dis- 
satisfaction with us, in his misconception of our views, which, accerding to 
him, were that “a particular knowledge of the Italian should be widely 
diffused in America.” This ho quotes and requotes with peculiar emphasis, 
objecting it to us as perfectly inconsistent with our style of criticism. Now, 
in the first place, we made no such declaration. We intended only to give a 
veracious analysis of one hranch of Italian letters. But, secondly, had such 
been our design, we doubt CAceedingly, or rather we do not doubt, whether 
the i)est way of effecting it would be by indiscriminate panegyric. The ampli- 
fication of beauties, and the prudish concealment of all defects, would carry 
with it an air of insincerity that must dispose the mind of every ingenuous 
reader to reject it. Perfection is not the lot of humanity more in Italy than 
elsewhere. Such intemperate panegyric is, moreover, unworthy of the great 
men who arc the objects of it. They really shine with too brilliant a light to be 
darkened by a few spots ; and to he tenacious of their defects is in some 
measure to ilistrust tbeir genius, llien n^est heoii qve le vrai, is the familiar 
reflection of a critic whose general maxims in his art are often more sound 
than tlieir particular application. 

Notwithstarifiing the difficulty urged by iMr. Da Ponte of forming a correct 
estimate of a foreign language, the science of general litcTary criticism and 
history, which may be said to have entirely grown up within the last fifty 
years, has done much to eradicate prejudice and enlarge the circle of genuine 
knowledge. A century and a half ago, “ the best of Eiiglisli critics,”** in the 
opinion of Pope and Dryden, could institute a formal examination, and, of 
course, condeiiinatioii, of the plays of Shakspearo “ by the practice of the 
ancients.”, The best of P’rciich critics,*® in the opinion of every one, could 
condemn the “ Orlando Furioso” for wandering from the rules of Horace ; even 
Addison, in his tiiumpliaiit vindication of ’the “ Paradise Lost,” seerns most 
solicitous to prove its conformity with the laws of Aristotle ; and a writer like 
Lope dc Vega felt obliged to apologize for the ind(q)eM(lence with which lie 
deviated from the dogmas of the same school and adapted his beautiful inveu- 

-■ Take two familiar examples: that of greater part of a century. The subject ol 

Caro and trial of Marini. The adversary of fierce dispute, in both instances, was a 

the former poet, accused of muider, heresy, sonvett 

etc , was condemned hy the Inquisition, and *• The Tragedies of the Last Age, 

compelled to seek liih safety in exile. Tho eldercd ai 1 e-\aminpd by the Practice of the 

adversary of Marini, In an attcnijit to a'^sassi- Ancients,” etc. By Thomas Kymer. London, 

iwite him, fortunately shot only a courtier of 1G78. 

the King of Sardinia. In both ca‘«es, the wits •” “ Disseiti-ition critique sur I’Aventure do 
of Italy, ranged under opposite banners, Joconde.” (ICuvres de Boileau, tom. ii. 
fought with incredible acrimony during the 
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tioiis in the drama to the peculiar genius of his own countrymen.*® The 
magnificent fables of Ariosto and Spenser were stigmatized as harharoysy 
because they were not classical; and the polite scholars of Europe sneered at 
‘‘the bad taste which could prefer an ‘Ariosto to a Virgil, a Romance to an 
Iliad.’”** But the reconciling spirit of modern criticism has interfered; the 
character, the wants of diflerent nations and ages have been consulted ; from 
the local beauties peculiar to eacli, the jphilo.sophic inquirer has deduced 
certain general princii)les of beauty applicable to all ; petty national prejudices 
have been extinguished ; and a difference of taste, which for that reason alone 
was before condemned as a deformity* is now admired as a beautiful variety in 
the order of nature. 

The English, it must be confessed, can take little credit to themselves for 
this inipi'uvement. Their rescarche.s in literary history amount to little in 
their oivn language, and to nothing m any other. Warton, ,lohnson, and 
Campbell have imleed ^furnished an accurate inventory of their poetical 
wefilth ; but, except it be in the limited researches of Drake and Dunlop, 
what record have we of all their rich and various prose As for foreign 
literature, while other cultivated nations have been developing their views in 
voluminous and valuable tiwatises. flie English havii been profoundly mute.** 
Yet for scverAl reasons they might be expected to make the best general 
Clitics in the world, and the collision of their judgments in this matter with 
those of the other European scholars mielit produce new and important 
results. 

The author of tho Ossei'vaziimi has acnised us of being too much :in(lt*r the 
induence of his enemies tho Pb*ench ()). 11*2). There are slender grounds for 
this imputation. We have always looke i upon this fastidious pcojile as tho 
worst general critics possible ; and we scarcely once alluded to their opinions 
in tlie course of our article without endeavouring to controvert them. The 
triitli is, while they have contrived their own systc^m with infinite skill, and 
arc exceedingly acute in detecting the least violation of it, they seem incnpahle 
of luulerstanding why it should not he applied to every other" people, houever 


■’“Artf* do Ijacor Comodms.*’ Obras 

torn. IV. p ‘KMi. 

“ Y quando lio do o'lrnbir una Coniodia, 
I’.ncit*rro los proceptos (on sris Haves; 

Saco a I'oroucio y Tlauto do mi cstudio, 
P.ir.'i qiie no iiio don voces (|iio aiiole 
J)ar ^nt-os la vordail on libroi, niudos,” etc. 

Sec Lord Sliaftosliiny’s "Advice to an 
Author ; ” a treatise of pfeat authority in its 
day, but which could .‘•peak of tho *' doMiic 
Muse ot Shakspeare, I'Mctclior, and Milton as 
lisping with stnuimering longues, that nothing 
but the youth and rawriess ot tlie ago could 
excuse ! " Sir William Temple, with a purer 
taste, is not more liberal. The term Gothic^ 
Avith these wntors, is npplinl to much the 
same subjects with the modern term lio- 
mantic, with this difTeronco : tlio latter is 
simply diKtuictive while the ioriner w'as also 
an opprobrious epithet. 

The late translation of "Slsmondi's 
Southern J^urope” is the only one, wo 
believe, which tlio English possess of a 
detailed literary history Tho discriminating 
taste of this sensible Frenchman has been 
liberalized by his familiarity with the lan- 


guage's of the North. His knowledge, how- 
ever, IS not always equal to his sub)ect, and 
the credit of his opinions i- not unfieqiiently 
duo to another The historian of tho " Italian 
Kepiihlics " may he suppos'^j to he .at home 
in treating of Italian letters, and this is un- 
doubtedly tlie strongest part of his Mork ; but 
in wdiat relates to .’spam he has lielped him- 
Bplf "inanibus plems" from Uouterwek, 
much tot) llbfrally, indeed, lor the scanty 
acknowledgments irinde by Inni to tho 
neemate and learned Uerman l*agc upon 
page IS hfcralh/ travslnlfd Irorn him Sis- 
mondi’a work, liowt'ver, is intrinsically valu- 
able for Its philosophical illustrations of the 
character ot the Spaniards by tho peculiaii- 
ties of their literature^ His analysis nf the 
natioiital drama, ns opposed to that of Sclilrgel, 
is also extremely ingenious Is it not more 
sound than that of the German AV'e trust 
that this hitherto untrodden field in our 
language, will be entered before long liy one 
of our own scholars, w hoso reseaichos liavo 
enabled him to go much meie eytepKivelv 
into the Spanish department than either of 
his predecessors. 
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opposite its character from tlu‘ir oa\?i. The consequence is obvious. Voltaire, 
whose elevated views Koinetiiues advanced him to the level of the generous 
critieism of our own day, is by no means an exception. Ilis Commentaries 
on Corneille are fdled with the finest reflections imaginable on that eminent 
^ poet, or, rather, on the French dmnia; but' the application of these same' 
principles to the productions of his neighbours leads liim into the grossest 
absurdities. “ Addison’s Cato is the only well-written tragedy in England.” 
“ Hamlet is a barbarous production, that would not be endured by the meanest 
populace in France or Italy.” “Lope de Vega and Calderon familiarized their 
countrymen with all the extravagances of a gross and ridiculous drama.” But 
the French theatre, modelled upon the ancient Greek, can boast “ of more 
than twenty pieces which surpass their most admii'able chef-dt^vsuvres, without 
excepting those of Sophocles or Euripides.” So in other walks of poetry, 
Milton, Tasso, Ercilla, occasionally fare no better. “ Who would dare to talk 
to Boileau, Racine, Moliere, of an "epic poem upon A^Jam and Eve ? ” Voltaire 
had one additional reason for the exaltation of his native literature at the 
expense of every other : ho was himself at the liead, 'or aspired to be, of every 
depart ment in it. 

Madame de 8tael is certainly an eminent exception, in very many particulars, 
to the general character of her nation. Her defects, indeed, are rather of an 
opposite cast. Instead of the narrowness of conventional precept, she may 
be sometimes accused of vague and visionary theory ; instead of nice specific 
details, of dealing too fre(dy in abstract and independent propositions. Her 
faults are of the German school, which she niay have in part imbibed from 
her intimacy with their literature (no comnion circunistfince with her country- 
men), from* her residence in Germany, and from her long intimacy with one 
of its most distinguished scholars, who lived under the same roof with her for 
many years. But, with all her faults, she is entitled to the praise of having 
shown a more enlarged and truly philosophical spirit of criticism than any of 
her countryniei\. 

The English liave never yielded to the arbitrary legislation of academies ; 
their literature has at dilferent periods exhibited all the varieties of culture 
which Iiave prevailed over ilie other European tongues ; and their language, 
derived both from the Jjatin and the Teutonic idiom, aflords them a much 
greater facility for entering into the spirit of foreign letters than can be 
enjoyed by any other European people, urhoso language is derived almost 
exclusively from one or the other of these elements. With all these peculiar 
facilities for literary history and criticism, why, with their habitual freedom 
of thought, have they remained in it so far behind most other cultivated 
nations ? 
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• SPANISH LITERATURE.^ 

(January, 1852.) 

Literary history is the least familiar kind of historical writing. It is, in 
some rejects, the most difficult, requiring certainly far the most laborious 
study. Tlie facts for civil history we gather from personal experience, or from 
the examination of a comparatively few authors, whose statements the historian 
transfers, with such modification and commentary as he pleases, to his own 
pages. But in literary history the books are the facts, and pretty substantial 
ones in many cases, which are not to be mastered at a glance, or on the report 
of another. It is a tedfous process to read tlirough a lilirary in order to decide 
that the greater part is probably not ivorth reading at all. 

Literary history must come late in the intellectual development of a nation. 
It is the history of books, and there can be no history of books till books are 
written. It i)resuppos(\s, moreover, a critical knowledge, — an acquaintance 
with the principles of ta.de, which can come only from a wide study and 
comparison of models. It is, therefore, necessarily the product of an advanced 
state of civilization and mental culture. 

Although critici.sm, in one form or another, was studied and exemplified by 
the ancients, yet they made no progress in direct literary history. Neither 
has it been cultivated by all tlie nations of modern Europe. At least, in some 
of them it has met with very limited success. In England, one might have 
thought, from the free scope given to the expression of opinion, it would have 
flourished beyond all other countries. Btit Italy, and even Spain, with all the 
restraint imposed on intellectual movement, have done more in this way than 
the whole Anglo-Saxon race. 4^he very freedom with which the English 
could enter on the career of political action has not only withdrawn them 
from the more cniiet pursuits of letters, but has given them a decided taste for 
descriptions of tliose stirring scenes in which they or their fathers have taken 
part. Hence the great preponderance with them, as witli us, of civil history 
over literary. 

It may be further remarked that the monastic institutions of Roman 
Catholic countries have been peculiarly favourable to this, as to some other 
kinds of composition. The learned inmates of the cloister have been content 
to solace their leisure with those literary speculations and inquiries which had 
no immediate connection with party exatemeut and the turmoils of the world. 
7^he best literary histories, from whatever cause, in Spain and in Italy, have 
been the work of members of some one or other of the religious fraternities. 

Still another reason of the attention given to this study in most of tlio.se 
countries may be found in the embarrassments existing tliere to the general 
pursuit of science, which have limited the powers to the «iore exclusive culti- 
vation of works of imagination, and tliose other productions of elegant 
literature that come most properly within the province of taste and of literary 
criticism. 

Yet in England, during the last generation, in which the niind has been 
unusually active, if there nave been few elaborate works especially devoted to 

^ ‘ “ History of Spanish Literaturo.” By Georgo Ticknor. New York ; Hai per and Brothers. 
1849. 3 vols. 8vo. 
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criticism, the electric Iluid has been impcrcei)tibly carried off from a thousand 
minor points, in the form of essays and neriodical reviews, ^vhlch cover nearly 
the whole j^ru\nid of literary inquiry, both foreign and domestic. The student 
who has the patience to consult these scattered notices, if he cannot lind a 
system ready made to his hands, may digest one for himself by a comparison 
of contradictory judgmefits on every tonic under review. Yet it may be 
doubted if the multitude of cross-ligiits tnrown at random over his path will 
not serve rather to perplex than to enlighten him. 

Wherever we are to look for the reasons, the fact will hardly be disputed, 
that, since Wartou’s learned fragment, no general literary history has been 
produced in England wliich is Ukely to endure, with the exception of Hallam’s 
late work, that, under the modest title of an “ Introduction,” gi' os a general 
survey of the scientitic and literary culture of Europe during three centuries. 
If the English have done so little in this way for tneir own literature, ii can 
hardly be expected that they should do much for that of their neighbours. If 
they had extended tlieir researclies to the Continent, it miglit probably have 
been in the direction of 8pain ; for no country has been made with them the 
subject of so large historiciil investigation. One or two good histories devoted 
to Italy and Germany, as many to the revolutionary period of France — the 
coiintiy with wdiich they are most- nearly brought into coniact-*^makc up tiie 
sum of what is of positive value in this way. Rut for Spain, a series of writers 
— Robertson, W^atson, Dunlop, Lord Mahon, Coxe, some of the highest order, 
all respectable — have exhibited the political annals of the monarchy under 
the Austrian and Rourbon dynasties. Even at the present moment, a still 
livelier interest seems to be awakened to the condition of this romantic land. 
Two excellent works, by Head and by Stirling, “the latter of especial value, 
— have made the world acquainted, for the first tune, with the rich treasures 
of art in the Peninsula. And last,, not least, Pord, in his Hand-book and 
other works, has joined to a curious erudition that knowledge of the Spanish 
character and iluinehtic, institutions tlmt can ho obtained only from singular 
acuteness of ohservation combined witli a long residence m the country he 
describes. 

Spain, too. lias been tJie favourih; theme of more tlian one of our owui 
writers, in history and romance; and now the Jong list is concluded by the 
attempt of the work before us to trace the ]jrogress of intellectual culture lu 
the Peninsula. 

No w’ork on a similar extended plan is to be found in Spain itself. Thcii 
own literary histories have been chiefiy limited to the provinces, or to par- 
ticular departments of letters. We may except, indeed, the great work of 
Father Andr6s, which, comprehending tne whole circle of European science 
and literature, left but a comparatively small portion to his ow'ii country. To 
his name may also l)c added that of Lampillas, wdiose work, hoAvever, from its 
rambling and its controversial character, throws but a very partial and un- 
satisfactory glance on the topics which be touches. 

The only hooks on a similar plan, which cover the same ground witli tlie 
one before us, are the histories of Routerw’ck and Sismondi. The former w'as 
written as part of a great plan for the illustration of European art and science 
since the revival of learning. — projected by a literary association in Gottingen. 
The plan, as is too ofteq the case in such copartnerships, was very imperfectly 
executed. The best fruits of it were the twelve volumes of Routerwek, on 
the elegant literature of modern Europe. That of Spain occupies one of th^ise 
Yoliimes. 

It is written wdth aeuteness, perspicuity, and candour. Notwithstanding 
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the writer is perhaps too much under the influence of certain German theories 
then fashionable, his .iinlgments, in the main, are temperate and sound, and 
he is entitled to great credit as the ejirliest pioneer in this untrodden field of 
letters. The great defect in the book is the want of proper materials on 
which to rest these judgments. Of this the writer uiorc than once complains. 
It is a capiUil defect, not to he compenwted hy any talent or diligence in the 
author. For in this kind of writing, as we have .said, hooks are facts, the 
very stuff out of which the history is to he made. 

Bouterwek had command of the great library (»f Odttiugcn. But it would 
not be safe to rely on any one library, however large, for .supplying all the 
materials for an extended literary history. Above all, this is true of Spani.sh 
literature. The diflicnlty of making a literary collection in Spain i.s far greater 
than ill most other jiarts of Europe. The booksellers’ trade there is a very 
dirterent affair from what it is in more favoured regions. The taste for reading 
is not, or, rather, lias not been, sufficiently active to create a demand for the 
rejnihlicatioii always of even the best authoi.s, the ancient editions of whose 
woiks have become scarce and most difficult to be procured. Tlie impediment 
to a free expression of ojiinion has condemned many more works to the silence 
of manuscript. And the.se maiuu-cripts are preserved, or, to .say truth, buried, 
in (he collections of old faniilie.s or oi public institutions, where it reouires no 
oidinary interest with the proprietors, private or public, to be alloweci to dis- 
inter them. Some of tlie living Spanish scholars are now busily at work in 
these useful explorations tlie result of wdiich they are giving, from time to 
time, to the world in the form of (ii'r(ii.<ons or numbers, whicli seem likely to 
form an importaiiL coiitrilmtiou to historical sci'meo. Kor the impulse thus 
eiveii to these iiatriotic labours the wo‘!d i.s mainly indebted to the late veiie- 
lahle Navarette, who, in his owm person, led thi‘ way by the publication of a 
.series of important .listorical documents. It is only from thc.sp oh.scure and 
unceriaiii lopositories, and from hookseller.s’ stalls, that the nioie rare and 
leconilite works in which iSpaiii is so rich can be procured; ami it is only 
under gieat advantages that the knowledge of their places of deposit can he 
obtained, and that, having obtained it, the works can he had, at a price jiro- 
nortioi'od to their rarity. The embarrassments caused by this circumstance 
have 1 '^en greatly iliniini.^hcd under the more liheial spirit of the present day, 
w'hif » on a few occasions has even uiilof'ked the jealous archives of Simancas, 
tha; Hohertson, backed liy the personal authority of thii Jb'itish ambassador, 
st’i -e Ml vain to penetrate. 

L'[)anish literature occupie.s also one volume of iSismoudi’s poiiular work on 
the culture of Southern Europe. But Sismondi was far le.ss instructed in 
liierary criticism tlian his German predeces.sor, of whose services he had freely 
availed liim.self in the course of kis work. Indeed, he liorrows from him not 
merely thoughts, hut language, translating from the German page after page 
and incorporating it with his own eloquent commentary, lie does not liesitate 
to avow' his obligations ; but they prove at once his own deficiencies in the 
performance of his critical labours as well as in the possession of the requisite 
materials. 8i.smondi’s ground was civil history, whose great lessons no one 
liad meditated more deeply ; and it is in the application of these lessons to 
the character of the Spaniards, and in tracing the influence of that character 
on their literature, that a great merit of his work consists. He was, more- 
over, a Frenchman, — or, at least, a Frenchman in language and education ; 
and he was prepared, therefore, to correct some of the extravagant theories of 
the German critics, and to rectify some of their judgments by a moral standard 
'jvhich they had entirely overlooked in their pa,s.sion for the beautiful 
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With all his merits, however, and the additional prace of a warm and 
picturesque style, his work, like that of lloiitcrwek, must he admitted to afford 
only the outlines of the great picture, which they have left to other hands to 
^11 up in detail and on a far more extended plan. To accomplish this great 
Task is the purpose of the volumes before us ; we are now to inquire with 
what result. But, before entering on the inquiry, we will give some account of 
the i)rcparatory training of the writer, and the materials which he has brought 
together. 

Mr. Ticknor, who now first conies beforo the world in the avowed character 
of an author, has long enjoyed a literary reputation which few authors who 
have closed their career might not envy. While quite a young man, he was 
appointed to fill the chair of iModern Literature in Harvard Oullegc, on the 
foundation of the late Abiel Smith, Esq., a distinguished merchant of Boston. 
When he received the appointment, Mr. Ticknor had been some time in 
Europe pursuing studies in philology. He remained ^icre two or thiee years 
afterwards, making an absence of above four years in all. A part of this 
period was passed in diligent study at Gottingen. In Paris he explored, 
under able teachers, the dilHcult Ronuince dialects, the medium of the 
beautiful Provencal. 

During his residence in Spain lie perfected himself in the Castilian, and 
establishetf an intimacy with her most eminent scholars, who aided him in the 
oollcction of rare books and manuscripts, to which he assiduously devoted 
himself. It is a proof of the literary consideration which, even at that early 
age, he had obtained in the society of Madrid, that he was elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Royal Academy of History. His acquisitions in the 
early literatun? of modern Europe attracted the notice of Sir Walter Scott, 
who in a letter to Southey, printed in Lockhart's Life, sj^eaks of Jiis young guest 
(Mr. Ticknor was then at Abbotsford) as a ‘Mvonderful fellow for romantic 
lore.” 

On nis return home, Mr. Ticknor entered at once on his academic labours, 
and delivered a series of lectures on the Castilian and French literatures, as 
well as on some portions of the English, before snccessiv'' classes, which he I 
continued to rojieat, with the occasional variation of oral instruction, during 
the fifteen years he remained at the University. 

We well remember the sensation produced on the first delivery of these 
Lectures, which served to break down the barrier which had so long confined 
the student to a cojiverse with antiquity ; they opened to him a tree range 
among those great masters of modern literature who had hitherto been veiled 
in the obscurity of a foreign idiom. The iiiflueiice of this instruction was soon 
visible in the n^'cher education as well as the literary ardour shown by the 
graduates. So decided was the impulse thus given to the popular senti- 
ment that considerable apprehension was felt lest modern literature was 
to receive a disproportionate share of attention in the scheme of collegiate 
education. 

After the Iai).se of fifteen years so usefully employed, Mr. Ticknor resigned 
his office, and, thus released from his aeadenne labours, paid a second visit to 
Europe, where, in a second residence of three years, he much enlarged the 
amount and the value of liis literary collection. In the more perfect comple- 
tion of this he was .greatly assisted by theprofet jor of Arabic in the University 
of Madrid, Don Pascuarde Gayangos, a scholar to whose literary sympathy 
and assistance more than one American writer has been indebted, anil who to 
a profound knowledge of Oriental literature unites one equally extensive in 
the European. 
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With these aids, an’d his own iintiring eflbrts, Mr. Ticknor succeeded in 
bringing? together a body of materials in print and manuscript, for the illustra- 
tion of the Castilian, sucli as probably has no rival either in public or private 
collections. This will be the more readily believed when we find that nearly 
every author employed in the composition of this great w'ork— with the excep- 
tion of a few, for which he has made ample acknowledgments— is to be found 
on his own shelves. We are now to consider in wliat manner he lias availed 
liirnsolf of this inostimahle oolJertion of materials. 

The title of the book— the “ History of Spanish Literature ” — is intended 
to comprehend all that relates to the poetry of the country, its romances, and 
works of imagination of every sort, its criticism and eloquence,— in short, 
whatever can be brought under the head of elegant literature. Even its 
chronicles and regular Iiistories are included ; for, though scientific in their 
import, they are still, in respect to their .style and their execution as works of 
art, brought into the depnrlmcnt of ornamcntfil writing. In Spain, freedom 
of thought, or, at least, tlie free expression of it, has bcicn so closely fettered 
tliat science, in its strictest .sciiJiC, has made little progre.ss in that unhappy 
country, and a lu'story of its elegant literature is, more than in any other 
land, a general ^^istorv of its intellectual progress. 

The work is divided into three great periods, having reference to time rather 
than to any philosophical anaugement. Indeed, Spanish literature aftbrds 
less facilitie.s for such an arrangement than the literature of many other 
countries, as that of England and of Italv, for example, where, from different 
causes, tliere have been ])oviod.s exhibiting literary characteristics that stamp 
them with a peculiar physiognomy. For example, in England we have the 
age of Elizabeth, the age of Queen Anr‘», our own age. In Italy, the philo- 
sophical arrangement leeins to correspond well enough with the chronological. 
Thus, the Trecentisti, tlic Seicentisti, convey ideas as distinct and as inde- 
pendent of each otlier as the different schools of Italian art. But in Spain, 
literature is too deeply tinctured at its fonutain-liead not to retain .somewhat 
M the primitive colouring through the whole course of its descent. Patriotism, 
Inivalroiis loyalty, religious zeal, under whatever modification and under what- 
ever change of circumstances, have constituted, as iVIr. Tickuor ha.s well in- 
sisted, the enduring eleiiiciits of the national literature. And it is this obvious 
preponderance of these elements throughout which makes the di.stributiori 
into separate masses on any philo.sopliicixl principle extremely difficult. A 
proof of this is afforded by the arrajigement now adopted by Mr. Ticknor 
fiimself, in the limit a-rsigiied to his first period, whicli is coiLsiderably 
shorter than that assigned to it in liis original Lecture.s. The alteration, as 
we shall tfike occasion to notice hereafter, i.s, in our judgment, a decided im- 
provement. * 

The first great division embraces the whole time from the earlie.st appear- 
ance of a written document in the Castilian to the commenrenient of the .six- 
teenth century, the reign of Charles the Fifth,— a pevifxl of nearly four 
centuries. 

At the very outset wc arc met by the remarkable poenf of the Cid, that 
primitive epic, wliicli, like the Nioblniigonlied or the Iliad, stiinds as tlie 
traditional legend of an heroic age, exhibiting all the freshness and glow which 
belong to the morning of a iiatioifs existence. The name of the author, as is 
often the case with those memorials of the olden time, when the writer thought 
less of himself 'than of his work, has not come down to ns. Even the date 
of its composition is uncertain, — probably before the year 1200; a century 
earlier tl»an the poem of Dante ; a century and a lialf' before Petrarch and 
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Chaucer. The subject of it, as its name imports, is the achievements of the 
renowned Huy Diaz de Bivar , — the Cid, the Campeador, “the lord, the 
champion,” as he was fondly styled by liis countrymen, as w'ell as by his 
Moorish foes, in commemoration of his prowess, chiefly displayed against tlio 
infidel. Tlie versification is tho fourteen-syllable measure, artless, and 
exhibiting all the characteristics of an unformed idiom, but, with its rough 
melody, well suited to the expression of the warlike and stirring incidents in 
which it abounds. It is impossible to peruse it without finding ourselves 
carried back to the lieroic age of Castile ; and we feel that in its simple and 
cordial portraiture of existing manners we get a more vivid impression of the 
feudal period than is to be gathered from the more formal pages of tho 
chronicler. Ileereii has pronounced that the poems of Homer were one of 
the principal bonds which held the Grecian states together. The assertion 
may seem extravagant ; but we can well understand that a poem like that of 
the Cid, with all its defects as a work of art, by itspproud historic recollections 
of an heroic age should do mucli to nourish the principle of patriotism in the 
bosoms of the j)eople 

From the “Cid” Mr. Ticknor passes to tho review of several other poems 
of the thirteenth and some of the fourteenth century. They are usually of 
considerable length. The Castilian muse, at the outset', seems to have 
delighted in works of hwjue ludeim. Some of them are of a satirical 
character, directing their shafts against the clergy, with an independence 
which seems to have marked also the contemporaneous productions of other 
nations, but wliich, in Snain at least, was rarely found at a later period. Others 
of these venerable proauctions are tinged with the religious bigotry which 
enters so largely into the best portions of the Castilian literatui’e. 

One of the most remarkable poems of tho period is the Danza General ^ — 
the “ Dance of Death. ^ The subject is not original with the Spaniards, and 
has been treated by the bards of other nations in tho elder time. It repre- 
scnis the glia.^^tly revels of the dread monarch, to which all are summoned, of 
every degree, from the poteiitah*. to the pe^xsant. 

“ It is founded on the well-known fiction, so often illustrated both Ih 
l>aintiiig and in verse during the Middle Ages, that all men, of all conditions, 
are summoned to tho Dance of Death ; a kind of spiritual niascpierade, in 
which the different ranks of society, from the Pope to tho young child, appear 
dancing with the skeleton form of Death. In this Spanish version it is 
striking and picturesque, — more so, perhaps, than in any other, — the ghastly 
nature of the subject being brought into a very lively contrast with the festive 
tone of the verses, which freipiently recalls some of the better parts of those 
flowing stories that now and then occur in the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates.’ 

“The first seven stanzas of the Spanish poem constitute a prologue, in 
which Death issues his summons partly in his own person, and partly in that 
of a preaching friar, ending thus • 

“ 'Come to the Dance of Death, all yo A\hosc fate 
By birth is mortal, be yo great or small ; 

Anil willing come, nor loitering, nor late. 

Else force shall bring you struggling to my thrall: 

For since yon friar hath uttered loud his call 
To penitence and godliness sincerp, 

He that delays must hope no wi 'ting Iktc ; 

For still the cry is, lluste ! and, Haste to all ! * 

“Death now proceeds, as in the old pictures and poems, to summon, first 
the Pope, then cardinals, kings, bishops, and so on, down to day-labourers ; 
all of wnom ipre forced to join liis mortal dance, though each first makes somo 
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remonstrance that indicates surprise, horror, or reluctance. The call to youth 
and beauty is spirited : 

“•Bring to my dance, and bring without delay, 

. • Those damsels twain you see so bright and fair ; 

They came, but came not in a willing way, 

To list my chants of mortal grief and core : 

Nor shall the flowers and rose s fresh they wear, 

Nor rich attire, avail their forms to save. 

Tliey strive in vain who strive against the giave ; 

It may not be , my w^edded brides they are.’ ” 

Another poem, of still higher pretensions, hut, like the last^ still in manu- 
scrint, is the Foema deJose\ — the “Poem of Joseph.” It is probably the 
work of one of those Spanish Arabs "uho remained under the Castilian domi- 
nation after the great body of their countrymen had retreated. It is written 
in the Castilian dialect, but in Arabic characters, as was not very uncommon 
with the writings of the ^loriseoes. The story of Joseph is told, moreover, 
conformably to the version of the Koran, instead of that of the Hebrew 
iScriptures. 

Tlie manner in whicli the Spanish and the Arabic races were mingled 
together after the great invasion produced a strange confusion in their lan- 
guages. The Cliristians, v ho were content to dwell in their old places under 
the Moslem rule, while they retained their own language, not iinfrequentlv 
adopted the alphabetical characters of their comiuerors. Even the coins struck 
by some of the ancient Castilian princes, as they recovered their territory from 
the invaders, were stamped with Arabic letters. N ot unfreauently the archives 
and municipal records of the Spanish cities, for a considerate time after their 
re.storation to their ow'n princes, were aho written in Arabic characters. On 
the other hand, as the great inundation gradually receded, the Moors who 
lingered behind under the Spanish sway often adojited the language of their 
compiorors, but retained their own written alphabet. In other w’ords, the 
Christians kept their language and abandoned their alphabetical characters ; 
wliile the Mo.sleiiis kept their alphabetical characters and abandoned their 
Miiiguage. The contrast is curious, and may perhajis be accounted for by the 
fact that the superiority conceded by the Spaniards to the Arabic literature in 
Ibis early period led the f(wv scholars among them to adopt, for their own 
compositions, the characters in which that literature was written. The 
]\Ionscoes, on the other hand, did what w’as natural when they retained their 
peculiar writing, to which they had been accustomed in the w’orks of their 
countrymen, wliile they conformed to the Castilian language, to which they 
had lieconie acc.u.stonicd in daily intercourse with the Spaniard. However 
explained, the fact is curiou.s. Hut it is time w'c should return to the Spanish 
Arab poem. * 

Wc give the following translation of some of its verses by ^Ir. Ticknor, with 
his few prefatory remarks : 

“On the first nigJit after the outrage, Jusuf, as he is called in the noem, 
when travelling along in charge of a negro, passes a cemetery on a hill side 
where his mother lies buried. 

“ And when the negro heoded not, that guarded him behind, 
off the camel Jusuf sprang, on which he rode coxillned, 

And baHteiiod, ivith all speed, bi.M mother's grave to find, 

Where he knelt and pardon sought, to relieve hia troubled mind. 

•' HeVried, ‘ God’s grace be with thee still, 0 Lady mother door I 
U mother, you would sorrow, if you looked upon me here ; 

For my neck ia Itound with chains, and 1 li''e lu grief and feur. 

Like u traitor by my brethren sold, like a captive to the spear. 
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‘ They have sold me » they have sold me ! though I n“ver did them ha‘’rD 
They have tom me from my father, from his strong and living arm, 

Uy art and cunning they enticed me, and by falsehood’s guilty charm. 

And 1 go u base-bought captive, lull of sorrow and alarm/ 

“ Hut now the negro looked alxmt, and knew that he was gono; 

For no man could be seen, and the camel came alone ; 

So he turned his sharpened ear, and caught the wailing tone. 

Where Jusuf, by hia mother's grave, lay making lieavy moan. 

** And the negro hurried up, and gave him tliero a blow; 

So quick anil cruel was it, that It instant laid him low: 

‘ A base-born w rctcli/ he cncil aloud. ‘ a base-born thief art thou r 
Thy masters, when we purchased thee, they told us it way 

' Hut Jusuf answered straight, * Nor thief nor wretch am I ; 

My mother’s grave is this, and for jiardon here I cry ; 

J cry to Allah’s power, and send my prayer on high. 

That, since I never wronged thee, his curse may e^ii thee lie.* 

“ And then all night they travelled on, till dawned the coming iiay. 

Wlien till' laud was sole tormented witli a wliirl wind's linious sway; 

'file bim grew dark at noon, Iheir liearts sunk in dismay. 

And they ktiew I'ot, with their merchandise, to bcx'k or make their way/* 

The manuscript of the piece, containiuo: about twelve liundred verses, thougli 
not entirely perfect, is in ^Ir. Ticknor’s liands, with its ori^dnal Arabic 
characters converted into the Castilian. He has saved it from the chances of 
time by printing it at length in his Appendix, accoimianied by the following 
commendations, which, to one practised in the old Castilian literature, will 
probably not be thought beyond its deserts : 

There is little, a& it seoms to me, in the early narrative poetry of any 
modern nation bottei' worth readirif; than this old Morisco version of the stoiy 
of Joseph. Paits of it overtiow with the tenderest natural aft’ection ; other 
part, are deeply ])athctic ; and everyAvhere it bears the impress of the extra- 
ordinary statcj of mnnners and society that gave it birth. Fi'oin several 
passages, it may be iiiferroAl that it was publicly recited ; and even now, as we 
read it, we fall unconsciously into a long-drawn chant, and seem to hear the 
voices of Arabian camel-drivers, or of ftpanisli muleteers, as the Oriental or 
the romantic tone happens to prevail. I am acquainted with nothing in the 
form of the old metrical romance that is more attractive, — nothiim- that is so 
peculiar, original, and separate from everything else of the same class.” 

With these anonymous productions, Mr. Ticknor enters into the considera- 
tion of others from an acknowledged source, among which are those of the 
Prince Don Juan Manuel and Alfonso the Tenth, or Alfonso the Wise, as he 
is usually toriiied. He was one of those rare men who seem to be possessed - 
of an almost universal genius. His tastes would have been better suited to a 
more refined period, lie was, unfortunately, so far in advanco-of his age that 
his age could not fully profit by his knowledge. He was mised so far above 
the general level of liis time that the light uf his genius, though it reached to 
distant generations, left his own in a comparative obscurity. His gi’eat work 
was the code of the Siete Partidas , — little heeded in his own day, thongli 
destined to become the basis of Spanish jurisprudence hotli in the Old World 
and in the New. ** 

Alfonso caused tlie Bible, for the first time, to be translated into the 
Castilian. He was an historian, and led the way in the long lino of Castilian 
writers in that department, by his CrOnica General. He aspired also to the 
laurel of the Muses. His poetry is still extant in the Galliciaii dialect, whicl* 
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the monarch though! might in the end be the cultivated dialect of liis king- 
dom. The want of a settled capital, or, to speak more ronectly, the want of 
civilization, had left the different elemfents of the language contending, as it 
were, for the ‘mastery. Tiie result was still imcertain at the close of the 
thirteenth century. Alfonso himself did, probably, more than any other to 
settle it, by his prose compositions,— by the Sieie Partulas and his Chronicle, 
as well as by the vernacular version of the Scriptures. The Gallician became 
the basis of the language of the sister-kingdom of Portugal, and the generous 
dialect of Castile became, in Spain, the language of the court and of literature. 

Alfonso directed his attention also to mathematical science. Ilis astro- 
nomical observations are held in respect at the present day. Bnt, as Mariana 
sarcastically intimates, while he w'as gazing at tlie stars he forgot the earth, 
and lost his kingdom. Ilis studious temper was ill accommodated to the 
stirring character of the times. Hs was driven from his throne by his factious, 
nobles; and in a letter written not long before his death, of which Mr.' 
Ticknor gives a translation, the unhappy monarch pathetically deplores his 
fate and the ingratitude of his subjects. Alfonso the Tenth seemed to have 
at command every science but that which would have been of more worth to 
him than all Hio rest,— the science of government. He died in exile, leaving 
behind him the reputation of being the wisest fool in Oliristendom. 

In glancing over the list of works which, from their anomalous character as 
well as their an ticpiity, are ananged by Mr. Ticknor in one class, as intro- 
ductory to his history, we are struck with the great wealth of the period, — 
not great, certainly, compared with that of an age of civilization, but as com- 
nared with the productions of most otlior countries in this portion of the 
Middle Ages. Much of this ancient lor', which may be said to constitute the 
foundations of the national literature, has been but imperfectly known to 
the Spaniards themselves ; and we have to acknowledge our obligations to 
Mr. Ticknor, not only for the diligence with which be has brought it to light, 
but for the valuable commentaries, in text and notes, which siijaply all that 
< ould reasonably be demanded, both in a critical and oibliograpliical point of 
vicw^ To estimate the extent of this information, we must compare it with 
wdiat wc have derived on the same subject from his predecessors ; wliere the 
poverty of original materials, as well as of means for illustrating those actually 
possessed, is apparent at a glance. Sismondi, with some art, conceals his 
poverty, by inaJking the most of the little linery at his command. Tims, his 
analysis of the poem of the Cid, wliich he had carefully read, together with 
his prose translation of no inconsiderable amount, covers a fifth of what ho 
has to say on the whole period, embracing more than four centmies. Ho has 
one fine bit of gold in bis possessiejn, and he makes the most of it by hammer- 
ing it out into a superficial extent altogetlier disproportionate to its real value. 

Our author distributes the productions which occupy the greater part of the 
remainder of his first period into four great classes, — Ballads, Chronicles, 
Romances of Chivalry, and the Drama. The mere enumeration suggests the 
idea of that rude, romantic age, when the imagination, impatient to find 
utterance, breaks through the impediments of an unfomica dialect, or, rather, 
converts it into an instrument for its purposes. Before looking at the results, 
we must briefly notice the circumstances under which they were effected. 

The first occupants of the Peninsula who left abiding traces of their peculiar 
civilization wea’c the Romans. iSix-tenths of the languages now spoken are 
comjmted to Bo derived from them. Then came the Visigoths, bringing with 
them the peculiar institutions of the Teutonic races. And lastly, after the 
lapse of three centuries, came the great Saracen inundation, which covered 
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the whole land up to the northern mountains, and, as it slowly receded,- left a 
fertilizing principle, that gave life to imich that was good as well as evil in the 
character and literature of the Spaniards. It was near the commencement 
of the eighth ^ntur^ that the great battle wAs fought, on the banks of the 
Guadalete, which decided the fate of Roderic, the last bt the Goths, and of his 
monarchy. It was to the Goths— the Spaniards, as their descendants were 
called — what the battle of Hastings was to the English. The Arab conquerors 
rode over the country as completely its masters as were the Normans of 
Britain. But they dealt more mercifully with ,the vamiuished. The Kofan, 
tribute, or the sword were the terms offered by the victors. Many were con- 
tent to remain under M(»slem rule, in the tolerated enjoyment of their religion, 
and, to some extent, of their laws. Those of nobler metal withdrew to 
the rocks of the Asturias; ahd every muleteer or w\ater-carrier who emi- 
grates from this barren spot glories in his birthplace as of itself a patent of 
nobility: 

Then came the struggle against the Saracen invaders, — that long crusade 
to be ^rried on for centuries, — in which the ultimate triumph of a handful of 
Christians over the large and floiirishihg empire of the Moslems is the most 
glorious of the triumphs of the Cross upon record. But it was the work of 
eight centuries. Hupng the first of these the Spaniards scarcely ventured 
beyond their fastnesses. The conquerors occupied the land, and settled in 
greatest strength over thfe pleasant places of the South, so congenial with 
their own voluptuous climate in the East. Then rose the empire of Cordova, 
which, under the sway of the Omeyades, rivalled in splendour and civilization 
the caliphate of Biigdad. Poetry, philosophy, letters, everywhere flourished. 
Academies and gymnasiums were founded, and Aristotle was expounded by 
commentators who acciuired a glory not inferior to that of the Stagirite him- 
self. This state of things continued after the Cordovan empire had been 
broken into fragment.s, when Seville, Murcia, Malaga, and the other cities 
which still flourished among the ruins continued to be centres of a civilization 
that shone bright amid the darkness of the Middle Ages. 

Meanw'hile, the Spaniards, stroii" in their religion, their Gothic institutions, 
and their poverty, had emerged from their fastnesses in the North, and 
brought their victorious banner as far as the Douro. In three centuries more, 
they bad advanced their line of conquest only to the Tamis. But their pro- 
gress, though slow, was irresistible, till at length tlie Moslems, of all their 
proud possessions, retained only the petty territory of Granada. On this little 
spot, how^ever, they made a stand for'more than two centuries, and bade defi- 
ance to the whole Christian power ; while at the same time, though sunk in 
intellectual culture, they surpassed their best days in the pomp of their archi- 
tecture and in the magnificence of living characteristic of the East. At the 
close of the fifteenth century, this Arabian tale— the most splendid episode in 
the Mohammedan annals— Was brought to an end by the fall of Granada 
before the arms of Ferdinand and Isanella. 

Such were the strange influences which acted on the Spanish character, and 
09 the earliest development of its literature, — infliienccs so peculiar that it is 
no wonder they should have produced results to which no other part of Europe 
has furnished a parallel the Oriental and jthe European for eight centuries 
brought into contact ^th nn§ another, yet, though brought into contact, too 
different in blood, laws, and religion ever 10 coalesce. Unlike the Saxons and 
Normans, who, sprung from a common stock, with a common faith, were 
gradually blended into one people, in Spain the conffictihg elements could 
never mingle. Nd length of time could give the Arab a right to tlie soil. He 
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was still an intriKter. His only rif^ht was tjiiekrtot of the sword. He held 
his domain on tlie condition of perpetual war,>-$e war of race against race, 
of reli^on against religion. This wib the inhdiitailce of the Spaniard, as welt 
as of the Moslem, for eight hundred years. What remarkable qualities was 
this situation not calculated to call out ! — loyalty, heroism, the patriotic feel- 
ing. 'and the loftier feeling of religious enthusiasm. What wonder that the 
soldier of the Cross should fancy that the arm of Heaven was stretched out to. 
protect him that St. Jago should do battle for him with his celestial chivalry ? 
— tliat miracles should cease to be miracles that superstition, in dhprt, 
should be the element, the abiding element, of the national character 'i Yet 
this religious enthusiasm, in the early ages, was tempered by charity towards 
a foe whom even the Christian was compelled to respect for his superior civi- 
lization. But as the latter .gained the ascei^ant, enthusiasm was fanned by . 
the crafty clergy into fanaticism. As the*^ Moslem scale became more and 
more depressed, fanatj^isui ro.se to intolerance, and intolerance ended in per- 
secution when the victor was converted into the victim. It is a humiliating 
story, — more humiliating even to the oppressors than to the oppressed. 

The literature all the while, with chiuneleon-like sensibility, took the colour 
of the times ; and it is for (his reason that w'O have always dwelt with greater 
satisfaction dn tlie earlier period of the national literature, rude though it be, 
with its cordial, free, and hi.gh romantic bearing, than dn the later period of its 
glory,— brilliant in an intellectual poiiit of view, but in its moral aspect dark 
and unrelenting. 

Mr. Ticknor lias >>een at mucli pains to unfold these peculiarities of the 
Castilian character, in order to explain I v them the peculiarities of the litera- 
ture, and indeed to show their reciprocal action on each other. He has 
devoted occasional chapters to this subject, not the least interesting in his 
volumes, making the history of the literature a running commentary on that 
of the nation, and thus fnrni.shing curious information to the political student, 
no less than to the student of lettexs. His acute, and at the same time 
a curate, observations, imbued with a .spirit of sound philosoi)hy, give the work 
a separate value, and raise it above the ordinary province of literary criticism. 

But it is time that we should turn to the hallaus,— or romance.% as they are 
called in Spain,— the first of the great divisions already noticed. Nowhere 
does this popular minstrelsy fluuri.sh to tiie same extent as in Spain. The 
condition of the country, which converted every peasant into a soldier and 
filled his life with scones of stirring and romantic fftcident, may in part account 
for it. We have ballads of chivalry, of the national history, of the Moorish 
wars, mere domestic ballads,— in shortjall the varieties of which such simple 

S oetical narratives arc susceptible. The most attractive of these to the 
paniards, doubtless, were those (Tevoted to the national heroes. The Cid here 
occupies a large space. Ilis love, his loyalty, his invincible prowess against 
the enemies of God, are all celebrated in the frank and cordial spirit of a 
primitive age. They have been chronologically arranged into a regular series, 
— as far as the date could be conjectured,— like the Robin Hood ball^di^ in 
England, so as to form a tolerably complete narrative of his life. It is interest- 
ing to observe with what fondircss the Spaniards are ever ready to turn*to 
their ancient hero, the very type of Castilian chivalry, and linked by so many 
glorious recollections with the heroic age of their country. 

The following version of one of these ballads, by Mr. Ticknor, will give a 
fair idea of the original. The time chosen is the occasion of a summons made 
]iy the Cid to Queen Urraca to surrender her castle, which held out against 
the arms of the Avarrior^s sovereign, »Sanclio the Brave : 

2 n 
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“ Away ! away ! proud Rodcric! 

Castilian proud, away! 

Bethink thee of that olden time, 

'I'hat liappy. honoured day,^ 

When, at St. James’s holy shrine. 

Thy knighthood first was won ; 

When Ferdinand, my royal sire, 

Confessed thee for a son. 

He gave thee then thy knightly arms, 

My mothe* gave thy steed ; 

Thy spurs were buckled by these hands, 

'Fhat thou no grace migbt’st need. 

And liad not chance forbid the vow, 

T thought with thee to wed ; 

But Count Lozano’s daughter fair 
Thy happy bride was led. 

With her came wealth, an ample store. 

But power was mine, and state : 

Broad lands are good, and have their grace. 

But he that reigns is great. 

Thy wife is well ; thy match was wise ; 

Yet, Boderic! at thy side 

A vassal’s daughter sits by thee, 

And not a royal bride 1 ” 

Our author has also given a pleasing version of the beautiful romance of 
^^Fonte frida, Jonte fridiiy^—(jOo\m^ fountain, cooling fountain,” — which 
we are glad to see rendered faithfully, instead of following the example of Br. 
Percy, in his version of the fine old ballad in a similar simjSe style, “ Mio verde^ 
rio verde^^ which we remember he translates by “ Gentle river, gentle river,” 
etc. Indeed, to do justice to Mr. Ticknor’s translations we should have the 
text before us. Nowhere do wo recall so close fidelity to the original, unless 
in Cary’s Bante. Such fidelity does not always attain the object of conveying 
the best idea of the original. But in this humble poetry it is eminently 
successful. To give these rude gems a polish would be at once to change their 
character and defeat the great object of our author,— to introduce his readers 
to the peculiar culture of a primitive age. 

A considerable difiiculty presents itself in finding a siiital)le measure for 
the English version of the romances. In the original they are written in the 
eight-syllable line, with trochaic feet, instead of tne iambics usually employed 
by us. But the real difficulty is in the peculiarity of the measure,-— the 
asonante^ as it is called, in which the rhyme depends solely on the conformity 
of vowel sounds, without reference to the consonants, as in English verse. 
Thus the words dedo,, tiempo, viejos, are all good asonantes, taken at random 
from one of these old ballads. An attempt has been made by more than ono 
clever writer to transplant them into Englis^i verse. But it has had as little 
success as the attempt to naturalize the ancient hexameter, which neither the 
skill of Southey nor of Longfellow will, probably, ho able to effect. The 
Spanish vowels have for the most part a clear and open sound, which renders 
the melody of the versification sufficiently sensible to the ear ; while the 
middle station which it occupies between the perfect rhyme and blank verse 
seems to fit it in an especial manner for these simple narrative compositions. 
The same qualities have recommended it to the dramatic writers of Spain as the 
best medium of poctical^ialogue, and as such it is habitually used by the great 
masters of the national theatre. 

No class of these popular compositions have greater interest than the 
Moorish romances^ affording glimpses of a state of society in which the Oriental 
was strangely mingled with the European. Some of* them mav have been 
WTitton by the Mqriscoes after the fall of Granada. They are reaolent of the 
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beautiful land which gave them birthj— springing up like Wild flowers amid 
the ruins of the fallen capital. Mr. Ticknor has touched lightly on these in 
comparison with some of the other varieties, perhaps because they have been 
more freely criticised by preceding writers. Every lover of good poetiy is 
familiar with Mr.*Lockhart’s picturesque version of these ballads, wnich has 
every merit but that of fidelity to the original. 

The production of the Spanish ballads is evidence of great sensibility in the 
nation ; but it must also be referred to the exciting scenes in which it was 
engaged. A similar cause gave rise to the beautiful border minstrelsy of 
Scotland. But the adventures of robber chieftains and roving outlaws excite 
an interest of a very inferior order to that created by the great contest for 
religion and independence which gave rise to the Spanish ballads. This gives 
an ennobling principle to these compositions which raises them far above the 
popular minstrelsy of «very other country. It recommended them to the more 
polished writers of a later period, under whose hands, if they have lost some- 
thing of their primitive simplicity, they have been made to form a delightful 
portion of the national literature. We cannot do better than to quote on this 
the eloquent remarks of our author : 

“ Ballads, 'in the seventeenth century, had become the delight of the whole 
Spanish people. The soldier solaced himself with them in his tent, and the 
muleteer amid the merms; the maiden danced to them on the green, and the 
lover sang them for his serenade ; they entered into the low orgies of thieves 
and vagabonds, into the sumptuous entertainments of the luxurious nobility, 
and into the holiday services of the Churjn ; the blind beggar chanted them 
to gather alms, and the puppet-shoTOan gave them in recitative to explain 
his exhibition ; they were a part of the very foundation of the theatre. Doth 
secular and religious, and the theatre carried them everywhere, and added 
everywhere to tneir efi'cct and authority. No poetry of modern times has 
bee.i so widely spread through all classes of society, and none has so entered 
into the national chavactei*. The ballads, in fact, seem to have been found on 
every spot of Spanish soil. They seem to have filled the very air tliat men 
breathed.” 

The next of the great divisions of this long period is the Chronicles,— a 
fruitful theme, like the former, and still less explored. For much of this 
literature is in rare books, or rarer manuscripts. There is no lack of materials, 
however, in the present work, and the whole ground is mapped out before us 
by a guide evidently familiar with all its intricacies. 

The Spanish Chronicles are distributed into several classes, as those of a 
public and of a private nature, rqjnantic chronicles, and those of travels. The 
work which may be said to lead the van of the long array is the “ Cr&tiica 
General ” of Alfonso the Wise, written by this monarch probably somewhere 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. It covers a wide ground, from 
the creation to the time of the royal writer. The third book is devoted to the 
Cid, ever the representative of the heroic age of Castile. The fourth records 
the events of the monarch’s own time. Alfonso’s work is followed by the 
“ Chronicle of the Cid,” in which the events of the champion’s life are now 
first detailed in sober prose. 

There is much* resemblance between large portions of these two chronicles. 
This circumstance has led to the conclusion that they both must have been 
indebted to a common source, or, as seems more piobable, that the “Chronicle 
of the Cid ” was taken from that of Alfonso. This latter opinion Mr. Ticknor 
sustains by internal evidence not easily answered. There seems no reason to 
doubt, however, that both one and the other were indebted to the popular 
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ballads, and that those, in their turn, were often little more than a versifica- 
tion of the pa^es of Alfonso’s Chronicle. Mr. Ticknor has traced out this 
curious process by hringiuiL? together the parallel passages, which are too 
iiuinerous and nearly allied to leave any doubt on the matter. 

Sepulveda, a scholar of the sixteenth century, has converted considerable 
fragments of the “ General Chronicle ” into verse, without great violence to 
the original, — a remarkable proof of the near affinity that exists between 
prose and poetry in 8pain ; a fact which goes far to explain the facility and 
astonishing fecundity of some of its popular poets. For the Spaniards, it was 
nearly as easy to extemporize in verse as in nrosc. 

The example of Alfonso the Tenth was followed by his son, who appointed 
a chronicler to take charge of the events of his reign. This practice L'^ntinued 
with later sovereigns, until the chronicle gradually rose to the pretensions of 
regular history ; when Jiistoriographers, with fixed salaries, were appointed by 
the crowns of Castile and Aragon ; giving rise to a more complete body of 
contemporary annals, from authentic public sources, than is to be found in any 
other country in Christendom. 

Such a collection, Ix'ginning with the thirteenth century, is of high value, 
and would be of far higlicr wore its writers gifted with anything like a souml 
spirit of criticism. But superstition lay too closely at the bottom of the 
Castilian character to allow of this, - a superstition nourished by the strange 
circumstances of the nation, by the legends of the saints, by the miracles 
coined by the clergy in support of the gooil cause, by the very ballads of which 
we have been treating, which, mingling fact with fable, threw a halo around 
both that made it diMicult to distinguish the one from the other. 80 palpable 
to a modern age are many of these fictions in rv'gard to the Cid that one in- 
genious critic doubts even the r(*al existence of this personage. But this is a 
degree of skejiticism which, as Mr. Ticknor finely remarks, “ makes too groat 
a demand on our credulity.” 

This superstition, too deeply seated to he eradicated, and so rejiiignant to a 
philosophical spirit of criticism, is the greatest blemish on the writing of tlu^ 
Castilian historians, even of the ripest age of scholarship, avIio show an 
appetite for the marvellous, and an easy faith, scarcely to he credited at the 
present day. But this is hardly a blemish with the older chronicles, and was 
suited to the twilight condition of the times. They are, indeed, a most inte- 
resting body of ancient literature, with all the freshness and chivalrous bearing 
of the age ; with their long, rambling onisodes, that lead to nothing ; their 
childish fondness for pageants and knightly spectacles ; their rough dialect, 
which, with the progress of time, working olT the impurities of an unformed 
vocabulary, rose, in the reign of .John the Second and of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, into passages of positive eloquence. But w^e cannot do better tlian 
give the concluding remarks of our author on this rich mine of literature, 
which he has now for the first time fully explored and turned up to the 
public gaze. 

“ As we close it up.” he says, —.speaking of an old chronicle lie has been 
criticising, — “ we should not forget that the whole series, extending over full 
two hundred and ^ftv years, from the time of Alfonso the Wise to the acces- 
sion of Charles the Fifth, and covering the New World as well as the Old, is 
unrivalled in richness, in variety, and in picturesque and poetical elements. 
In truth, the chronicles of no other nation can, on such points, be compared 
to them ; not even the Portuguese, which approach the nearest in original 
and early materials ; nor the French, which, in Joinville and Froissart, make 
the highest claims in another direction. For these old 8panish chronicleSj 
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whether they hav^ their foundations in truth or in fable, always strike farther 
down than those of any other nation into tlie deep soil of the popular feeling 
and character. The old Spanish loyalty, the old Spanish religious faith, as 
both were formed and nourished in the long periods of national trial and 
suffering, are constantly coming out, — hardly less in Columbus and his fol- 
lowers, or even amid the atrocities of the conquests in the New World, than 
in the half-miraculous accounts of the battles of Ilazinas and Tolosa, or in the 
grand and glorious drama of the fall of Granada. Indeed, wherever we go 
under their leading, wliether to the court of Tamerlane or to that of Saint 
Ferdinand, we find the heroic elements of the national genius gathered around 
us ; and thus, in this vast, rich mass of chronicles, containing such a body of 
antiquities, traditions, and fables as has been oflered to no other people, we 
are constantly discovering not only the materials from which wxue drawn a 
multitude of the old Spiinish ballads, plays, and romances, but a nune which 
lias been unceasingly ^vrought by the rest of Europe for similar purposes and 
still remains unexliaiisted.” 

Wc now come to the Romances of Chivalry, to which the transition is not 
difficult from the romantic chronicles we have been considering. It was, 
perhaps, the romantic character of these compositions, asw-ell as of the popular 
minstrelsy of the country, which supplied the wants of the Spaniards in this 
way, and so long delayed the appearance of the true liomance of Chivalry. 

Long betore it was seen in Spain, this kind of writing had made its appear- 
ance, in prose and verse, in other lands, and the talcs of Arthur and the 
Round Table, and of Charlemagne and his Peers, had beguiled tlie long even- 
ings of our Norman ancestors, and 'd tlieir brethren on tlie other side of the 
Ch'aTinel. The first li^ok of chivalry that was published in Spain even tlien 
was not indigenous, hut translated from a Portuguese work, the Aruadis de 
Gaula. Hut the IV^rtuguese, according to the account of Mr. Ticknor, pro- 
bably perished with the library of a nobleman, in the great eartlKiuakc at 
Jiisbon, in n.^r) ; so that Montalvan’s Castilian translation, published in 
(^ueen Isabella’s reign, now takes the place of the original. Of its merits as 
a translation who can speak ? Its merits as a vvoik of imagination, and, 
considering the age, its literary execution, are of a high order. 

An English version of the hook appeal (*d early in the iirosent century, from 
the pen of Southey, to whom English literature is indebted for more than one 
valuable contribution of a similar kind. We w(*ll reineniber the delight with 
which, in our early days, >vc pored over its fascinating pages,— the liright 
scones in which avc revelled of Oriental mythology, the beautiful portraiture 
whicli is held up of knightly courtesy in tlie person of Aiuadis, and the femi- 
nine loveliness of Oriana. It w'as an idctal woild of beauty and magnificence, 
to which the kSouthern imagination had given a far warmer colouring than was 
to be found in the ruder ebneeptious of the Northern minstrel. At a later 
period, wc have read— tried to read — the same story in the pages of Mon- 
talvaii himself. Hut the age of chivalry was ^onc. 

The Amadis” touched the right sming in the Castilian bosom, and its 
popularity w^as great and immediate. Edition succeeded edition ; and, what 
was worse, a swarm of other knight-errants soon came into the wxrld, claim- 
ing kindred with the Aniadis. But few of them bore any resemblance to 
their prototype, other than in tlieir extravagance. Their merits weie sum- 
marily settled by the worthy curate in “Don Quixote,” who ordered most of 
them to the flaiiics, declaring that the good (piulities of Amadis sliould not 
cloak the sins Of Ills posterity. 

The tendency of these books was ^ely iiiiscliievous. They fostered the 
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rairit of exaggeration, both in language and sentiment, too natural to tho 
Castilian. They debauched the taste of the reader, while the voluptuous 
images in which most of them indulged did no good to hi^ morals. They en- 
couraged, in fine, a wild spirit of knight-eitantry, which seemed, to emulate 
the extravagance of the tales themsmves. Sober men wrote, preachers de- 
claimed, against them, but in vain. The Cortes of 1553 presented a petition 
to the crown that the publication of such works might be prohibited, as per- 
nicious to society. Another petition of the same body, in 1555, insists on this 
still more strongly, and in terms that, coming as they do from so grave an 
assembly, can nardlv be read at the present day without a smile. Mr. 
Ticknor notices both these legislative acts, in an extract which we shall 
give. But he omits the words of the petition of 1555, which dwells so piteously 
on the grievances of the nation, and which we will quote, as they may amuse 
tho reader. “ Moreover,” says the instrument, “ we say that it 's very no- 
torious what mischief has been done to young men ai\a maidens, and other 
persons, by the perusal of books full of lies and vanities, like Amadis, and 
works of that description, since young people especially, from their natural 
idleness, resort to this kind of reading, and, becoming enamoured of passages 
of love or arms, or otlier nonsense which they find set forth therein, when 
situations at all analogous offer, are led to act much more extravagantly than 
they othenvise would have done. And many times the daughter, when her 
mother has locked her up safely at home, amuses herself with reading these 
books, which do her more hurt than she would have received from going 
abroad. All which redounds not only to the dishonour of individuals- but to 
the great detriment of conscience, by diverting the affections from holy, true, 
and Christian doctrine, to those wiclced vanities, with .which the wits, as we 
have intimated, are completely bewildered. To remedy this, we entreat your 
majesty that no book treating of such matters be hcncefortn permitted to be 
I’ead, that those now printed be collected and burned, and that none be pub- 
lished hereafter without special license : by which meiisures your majesty will 
render great service to God, as well as to these kingdoms,” etc., etc. 

But what neither the menaces of the pulpit nor the authority of the law 
could effect was brought about by the breath of ridicule,— 

“That Boft ana aummer breath, whose subtile power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour." 

The fever was at its height when Cervantes sent his knight-errant into tho 
world to combat the phantoms of chivalry ; and at one touch of his lance they 
disappeared for ever. From the day of the publication of the “ Don Quixote, 
not a book of c-hivalry was ever written in Spain. There is no other such 
triumph recorded in the annals of genius. 

We close these remarks with the following extract, which shows the condi- 
tion of society in Castile under the influence of these romances : 

“ Spain, when the romances of chivalry first appeared, had long been 
peculiarly the land of knighthood. The Moorish wars, which had made every 
gentleman a soldier, necessarily tended to this result ; and so did the free 
spirit of the communities, led on as they were, during the next period, by 
barons who long continued almost as independ'^nt in their castles as the king 
was on his throne. Such a state of things, in tact, is to be recognized as far 
back as the thirteenth century, when the Partidas, by the most minute and 
painstaking legislation, proyided for a condition of society not easily to bo dis- 
tinguished from that set forth in the Amadis or the Palmerin. ‘ The poem and 
history of the Cid bctar witness yet earlier, indirectly indeed, but very strongly, 
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to a similar state of the country ; and so do many of the old ballads and other 
records of the national feelings and traditions that had come from the four< 
teenth century.- 

“ But in the fifteenth the chronicles are full of it, and exhibit it in forms the 
most grave and imposing. Dangerous tournaments, in some of which the 
chief men of the time, and even the kings themselves, took part, occur con- 
stantly, and are recorded among the important events of the age. At the 
passage of arms near Orbigo, in the reign of John the Second, eighty knights, 
as we have seen, were found ready to nsk their lives for as fantastic a fiction 
of gallantry as is recorded in any of the romances of chivalry ; a folly of which 
this was by no means the only instance. Nor did they confine their extrava- 
gances to their own country. In the same reign, two Spanish knights went as 
far as Burgundy, professedly in search of adventure, which they strangely 
mingled with a pilgrimage to Jerusalem.— seeming to regard both as religious 
exercises. Ana as lat®as the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, Fernando del 
Pulgar, their wise secretary, gives us the names of several distinguished noble- 
men, personally known to himself, who had gone into foreign countries ‘ in 
order, ^ as he says, ‘ to try the fortune of arms with any cavalier that might be 
pleased to adventure with them, and so gain honour for themselves, and the 
fame of valiant and bold knights for the gentlemen of Castile.’ 

“ A state of society like this <^as the natural result of the extraordinary 
development which the institutions of chivalry had then received in Spain. 
Some of it was suited to the age, and salutary ; the rest was knight-errantry, 
and knight-errantry in its wildest extravagance. When, however, the imagi- 
nations of men were so'excited as to tolerate and maintain in their daily life 
such manners and institutions as these, they would not fail to enjoy the boldest 
and most free representations of a corresponding state of society in works of 
romantic fiction, But they went farther. Extravagant and oven impossible as 
are many of the adventures recorded in the books of chivalry, they still seemed 
so little to exceed the absurdities frequently witnessed or told of known and 
living men, that many persons took the romances themselves to be true 
histories, and believed them. Thus, Mexia, the trustworthy historiographer 
of Charles the Fifth, says, in 1545, when speaking of ‘ the Amadises, Lisuartes, 
and Clarions,’ that ‘ their authors do waste their time and weary their faculties 
in writing such books, which are read by all and believed by many. For,’ he 
goes on, M;here be men who think all these things really happened, just as they 
read or hear them, tliough the greater part of the things themselves are sinful, 
profane, and unbecoming.’ And Castillo, another chronicler, tells us gravely, 
in 1587, that Philip the &cond, when he married Mary of England, only forty 
years earlier, promised that if Kipg Arthur should return to claim the throne 
he would peaceably yield to that prince all his rights ; thus implying, at least 
in Castillo himself, and mobably in many of his readers, a full faith in the 
stories of Arthur and his Round Table. 

“ Such credulity, it is true, now seems impossible, even if we suppose it was 
confined to a moderate number of intelligent persons ; and hardly less so 
when, as in the admirable sketch of an easy faith in the stories of chivaliy by 
the innkeeper and Maritomes in Don Quixote, we are shown that it extended 
to the mass of the people. But before we refuse our assent to the statements 
of such faithful chroniclers as Mexia, on the ground that what they relate is 
impossible,* we should recollect that, in the age when they lived, men were in 
the habit of believing and asserting every day thii^ no less incredible than 
those recited in the old romances. The Spanish Church then countenanced 
a trust in miracles as of constant recurrence, which required of those who 
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believed them more credulity than the fictions of chivalry ; and yet how few 
were found wanting; in fkith! And how few doubted the tales that had 
come down to them of the impossible achievements of their fathers during the 
seven centuries of their warfare against the Moors, or the glorious traditions 
ot all sorts that still constitute the charm of their brave old chronicles, though 
we now see at a glance that many of them are as fabulous as anything told of 
Palmerin or Launcelot ! 

“ lint, whatever we may think of this belief in the romances of chivahy, 
there is no (luestiou that in Spain during the sixteenth century there prevailed 
a passion for them such as was never known elsewherei The proof of it comes 
to us from all sides. The poetry of the country is full of it, from the romantic 
ballads that still live hi the memory of the people, up to the old plays that 
have ceased to be acted and the old epics that have ceased to be reail The 
national manners and the national dress, more peculiar and picturesiiue than 
in other countries, long bore its sure impress. The 61d laws, too, sficak no 
less plainly. Indeed, the passion for such fictions was so strong, and seemed 
so dangerous, that in 1553 they were prohibited from being printed, sohl, or 
read in the American colonics ; and in 1555 the Cortes earnestly asked that 
tho same prohibition might be extended to Spain itself, and »that all tlui 
extant copies of romances of chivalry might Jiie publicly burned. * And, finally, 
half a century later, the happiest work of the greatest genius Spain has pro- 
duced boars witness on every page to the prevalence of an absolute fanaticism 
for books of chivalry, and becomes at once the seal of their vast popularity and 
the monument of tiieir fate.^' 

We can barely toiicli on the Drama, tho last of the tlv*ec great divisions into 
which our authdr lias thrown this period. It is of little inonieut, for down to the 
close of the fifteenth century the Castilian drama afi’orded small promise of the 
hnlliant fortunes that awaited it. It was born under an Italian sky. Almost 
its first lispiugs were at the vice-regal court of Naples, and und(‘r a foreign 
iiitliioncc it displayed few of the national characteristics which afterwards 
marked its career. Yet tho germs of future excellence may be discerned in 
the comiiositions of Encina and Naharro ; and the “ Celestma,” though not 
designed for the stage, had a literary merit that was acknowledged througliout 
Europe. 

Mr. Ticknor, as usual, accompanies his analysis with occasional translations 
of the best passages from tin* ancient masters. From one of these— a sort of 
dramatic eclogue, by Gil Vicente— we extract the following spirited verses. 
The scene represents Cassandra, the heroine of the piece, as refusing all the 
solicitations of her family to change her state of maiden freedom for married 
life : ' 

“ 'I’Jk y say, ' "I'ls timo, po, marry • go ' ' 
iJ.u*; I'll III) husbaiul ' not I ' no ' 

Foi 1 would live* all randft^sly. 

Amid these lulls, a maiden Tree, 

And never ask, nor anxious be, 

(U weddiNl weal oi woe : 

Yet still they .say, ‘ Co, marry » go ! * 

Ijnt I’ll no h'uEband nut 1 ' no ! 

“ So, mother, think not I al til wed. 

And through a tliesomo life bi) led. 

Or use In folly’s ways instead 
tv hat grace the heavens bestow. 

Yet still they say, ‘ (So, luairy ' go ’ 

I 'lt rii no hu<Kiiid' iiof ! ' no ' 
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The man lias not |x>en born, I ween, 

Who as my husbami sbaU be aoen ; 

And sinco what frequent tricks hav« been 
. Undoubtingly I know. 

In vain they any, * (Jo, tnarry f go ! * 
lor 1*11 no husband ' not 1 ! no ! " 

She escapes to the woods, and her kinsmen, after in vain striving to bring 
her back, come in dancing and singing as madly as hersell : 

“ She ia wild ! she is wild ' 

Who bball speak to the child t 
On tile hills pass her hours, 

Asa shepherdess free; 

She la fair as the flowers, 

She is wild as the beal 
She is wild ! she is wild 1 
^ Who shall speak to the child ? ” 

During the course of the ijeriod we have been considering there runs 
another rich vein of literature, the beautiful Provencal,— those days of love and 
chivalry poured forth by the Troubadours in the little court of Provence, and 
afterward^ of Catalonia, During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when 
the voice the minstrel was hardly heard in other parts of Europe, the 
northern shorc.s of the Mediterranean, on either side of the Pyrenees, were 
alive with song. Put it was the melody of a too early spring, to be soon 
silenced under the wintry breath of nersecution. 

Mr. Ticknor, who imid, while in Europe, much attention to the Romance 
dialects, has given it pleasing analysis of this early literature after it had tied 
from the storms of persecution the south of Spain. Put few will care to 
learn a language which locks up a literature that was rather one of a beautiful 
promise than performance, — that prematurely perished and left no sipi. And 
yet it did leave some sign of its existence, iii the iuHuence it exerted both on 
Italian and Castilian poetry. 

This was iicculiarly displayed at the court of John the Second of Castile, 
who flourished toivards tlie middle of the fifteenth century. That prince 
gathered around him a circle of wits and poets, several of them men of the 
highest rank ; and the intellectual spirit tuns exhibited shows like a bright 
streak in the dawn of that higher civilization whicli rose upon Castile in the 
beginning of the following century. In this literary circle King John himself 
was a prominent figure, correcting the verses of his loving subjects, and 
occasionally inditing some of his own. In the somewhat severe language of 
Mr. Ticknor, “he turned to letters to avoid the importunity of business, and 
to gratify a constitutional indglence.” There Avas, it is true, something ridicu- 
lous in King John’s most respectable tastes, reminding us of the character of 
his contemporary, Rene of Anjou. Put still it was something, in tho.se rough 
times, to maiiifek a relish foyntellectual pleasures ; and it had its effect in 
weaning his turbulent nobility from the inaulgenrc of their coarser appetites. 

The same liberal tastes, with still better result, were shown by his (laughter, 
the illustrious Isabella tlie Catholic. Not tliat any work of great pretensions 
for its poetical merits was then produced. The poetry of the age, indeed, was 
pretty generally infected with the meretricious conceits of the Provem^al and 
the old Castilian verse. We must except from this reproach the “ ("oplas” of 
Jorge Manrique, which have found so ^vorthy an interpreter in Mr. Long- 
fellow, and which w^oiild do honour to any age. Put the age of Isabella was 
in Castile what that of Poggio was in Italy. Learned men were invited from 
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abroad, and took up their residence at the coiirtw Native scholars wont 
abroad, and brought nack the rich fruits of an education in the most renowned 
of the Italian universities. The result of this scholarship was the preparation 
of dictionaries, fframrnars, and various philological works, which gave laws to 
the language and subjected it to a classic standard. Printing was introduced, 
and, under the royal patronage, presses were put in active operation in various 
cities of the kingdom. Thus, although no great work was actually produced, 
a beneficent impulse was given to letters, which trained up the scholar and 
opened the way for the brilliant civilization of the reto of Charles the Fifth. 
Our author has not paid the tribute to the reign of Isabella to which, in our 
judgment, it is entitled even in a literary view. lie has noticed with com- 
mendation the various efforts made in it to introduce a more liberal scholarship, 
but has by no means dwelt with the emphasis they deserve on the importance 
of the results. 

With the glorious rule of Ferdinand and Isabella closes ttie long period from 
the middle of the twelfth to the beginning of the sixteenth century,— a period 
which, if we except Italy, has no rival in modern liistory for the richness, 
variety, and picturesque character of its literature. It is that portion of the 
literature which seems to come spontaneously like the vegetation af a virgin 
soil, that must lose something of its natural freshness and periume when 
brought under a more elaborate cultivation. It is that portion which is most 
thoroughly imbued with the national spirit, unaftected hv foreign influences ; 
and the student who would fully comprehend the genius of the Spaniards must 
turn to these pure and primitive sources of their literary culture. 

We cannot do better than close with the remarks in which Mr. Ticknor 
briefly, but with his usual perspicuity, sums up the actual achievements of the 
period : 

“ Poetry, or at least the love of poetry, made progress with the great 
advancement of the nation under Ferdinand and Isabella ; though the taste 
of the court in whatever regarded Spanish literature continued low and false. 
Other circumstances, too, favoured the great and beneficial change that was 
everywhere becoming apparent. The language of Castile had already asserted 
its supremacy, and, with the old Castilian spirit and cultivation, it was 
spreading into Andalusia and Aragon, and planting itself amid the ruins of 
the Moorish power on the shores of the Mediterranean. Chronicle-writing 
was become frequent, and had begun to take the forms of regular history. 
The drama was advanced as far as the ‘ Celestina ' in prose, and the more 
strictly scenic efforts of Torres Naharro in verse. Romance-writing was at 
the height of its success. And the old ballad spirit— the true foundation of 
Spanish poetry— had received a new impulse and richer materials from the 
contests in which all Christian Spain had borne a part amid the mountains of 
Granada, and from the wild tales of the feuds and adventures of rival factions 
within the walls of that devoted city. Evoisything, indeed, announced a 
decided movement in the liteiature of the nation, and almost everything 
seemed to favour and facilitate it.” 

The second great division embraces the long interval between 1500 and 
1700, occupied by the Austrian dynasty of Spain, it covers the golden age, 
as generally considered* of Castilian literature ; that in which it suomitted in 
some degree to the influences of the advancing European civilization, and 
which witnessed those great productions of genius that have had the widest 
reputation with foreigners,— the age of Cervantes, of Lope de'Vega, and of 
Calderon. The condition of Spain itself was materially changed. Instead 
of being hemmed in by her mountain-barrier, she had extended her relations 
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to every court in Europe, and established her empire in every quarter of the 
^lobe. Emerging from ner retired and solitary condition, she now took th(! 
tirst rank among the states of Christendom. Her literature naturally took 
the impi-ess of this change, but not to the extent— or, at least, not in the 
precise manner— it would have done if left to its natural and independent 
action. But, unhappily for the land, the great power of its monarchs was 
turned a^minst their own people, and the" people were assailed, moreover, 
through the very qualities which should have entitled them to forbearance 
from their masters. Practising on their loyalty, their princes trampled on 
their ancient institutions, and loyalty was tfegraded into an abject servility. 
The religious zeal of early days, which had carried them triumphant through 
the Moorish struggle, turned, under the influence of the priests, into a sour 
fanaticisnij which opened the way to the Inquisition, — the most terrible engine 
of oppressioii ever devised by man,— not so terrible for its operation on the 
body as on the minfl. Under its baneful influence, literature lost its free and 
healthy action ; and, however high its pretensions as a work of art, it becomes 
so degenerate in a moral aspect that it has far less to awaken our sympathies 
than the productions an earlier time. From this circumstance, as w’cll as 
from thatiof its being much better known to the generality of scholars, we 
shall pass (?nly in rapid review^ome of its most remarkable persons and pro- 
ductions. Before entering on this held, wc will quote some important obser- 
vations of our author on the genera! prospects of thc^ period ho is to discuses, 
'I’hus to allow coming events to cast their shadows before, is better suited to 
the purposes of the^ literary historian than of the novelist. }lis remarks on 
the Inquisition are f^riking : 

“ The results ol such extraordinary traits in the national character could 
not fail to be impressed upon the literature of any country, and particularly 
upon a literature which, like that of Spain, had always been strongly marked 
by the popular temperament and peculiarities. Jiut the period was not one 
in whicli such traits could be produced with poetical efl’ect. The ancient 
loyalty, which had once been so generous an element in the Spanish chaiYicter 
and cultivation, was now infected with the ambition of universal empire, and 
was lavished upon princes and nobles who, like the later Philij>s and their 
ministers, were unworthy of its homage ; so that in the Spanish historians 
and g3ic poets of this perio<l, and even in more popular wTiters, like Quevedo 
and Calderon, we find a vainglorious admiration of their country, and a poor 
flattery of royalty and rank, that remiiids us of the old Castilian pride and 
defereiice only by showing how both had lost their dignity. And su it is with 
the ancient religious feeling that was so nearly akin to this loyalty. The 
Christian spirit, which gave aii^air of duty to the wildest forms of adventure 
throughout the country during its long contest with the power of misbelief, 
was now fallen away into a low and anxious bigotry, fierce and intolerant 
towards everything that dift’eriid from its own shandy-defined faith, and yet 
so pervading and so popular that the romances and tales of the time are full 
of it, and th(». national theatre, in more than one form, becomes its strange 
and grotesque monument. 

“ Of course,' the body of Spanish poetry and eloquent prose produced during 
this interval— the earlier part of which was the perioci of the greatest glory 
Spain ever enjoyed — was injuriously affected by so diseased a condition of the 
national character. That generous and manly spirit which is the breath of 
intellectual life to •any people was restraineti and stifled. Some departments 
of literature, such as forensic eloquence and eloquence of the pulpit, satirical 
poetry, and elegant didactic prose, hardly appeared at all ; others, like epic 
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poetry, were strangely perverted and misdirected ; while ye't others, like the 
drama, the ballads, and the lighter forms of lyrical verse, seemed to grow 
exuberant and lawless, from the very restraints imposed on the rest,— re- 
straints which, in fact, forced poetical genius into channels wher6 it would 
otherwise have flowed much more scantily and with much less luxuriant 
results. 

‘‘ The books that were published during the whole period on which we are 
now entering, and indeed for a century later, bore everywhere marks of the 
subjection to which the press and those who wrote for it were alike reduced. 
From the abject title-pages and dedications of the authors themselves, through 
the crowd of certificates collected from their friends to establish the orthodoxy 
of works that were often as little connected with religion as fairy-tales, down 
to the colophon, supplicating pardon for any unconscious neglect of the 
authority of the Church or any too free use of classical mythology, we are 
continually oppressed with painful proofs not only how c6inpletely the human 
mind was enslaved in Spain, hut how grievously it had become cramped and 
crippled by the chains it had so long worn. 

“But we shall be greatly in error if, as we notice these deep marks and 
strange peculiarities in Spanish literature, we suppose they were i:^*oduccd by 
the direct action either of the Inquisition or of the civil government of the 
country, compressuig, as if with a physical power, tho whole circle of society. 
This would have been impossible. No nation would havQ submitted to it ; 
much less so high-spirited and chivalrous a nation as the Spanish in the reign 
of Charles the Fifth and in the greater part of that of Philip the Second. This 
dark work was done curlier. Its foundations were laid deep and sure in the 
old Castilian character. It was the result of the excess and misdirection of 
that very Christian zeal which fought so fervently and gloriously against the 
intrusion of Mohammedanism into Europe, and of that military loyalty which 
sustained the S[»anish princes so faithfully through the whole of that terrible 
contest ; both of them high and ennobling principles, which in Spain w^ere 
more wrought into the popular character than they ever were in any other 
country. 

“ Spanish submission to an unworthy despotism, and Spanish bigotry, were, 
therefore, not the results of the Inquisition and the modern appliances of a 
corrupting monarchy, but the Inquisition and the despotism were rather the 
results of a misdirection of the old religious faith and loyalty. The civilization 
that recognized such elements presented, no doubt, much that was brilliant, 
picturesque, and ennobling ; but it was not without its darker side ; for it 
failed to excite and cherish many of the most elevating (qualities of our common 
nature, — those qualities whicli are produced ip domestic life and result in the 
cultivation of the arts of peace. 

“ As we proceed, therefore, we shall find, in the full development of the 
Spanish character and literature, seeming contradictions, which can be recon- 
ciled only by looking back to the foundations on which they both rest. We 
shall find the Inquisition at the height of its power, and a free and immoral 
drama at the height of its popularity, — Philip the Second and his two imme- 
diate successors governing the country with the severest and most jealous 
despotism, while ^uevedo was writing his witty and dangerous satires, and 
Oervantes his genial and wise Don Quixote. But the more carefully we con- 
sider such a state of things, the more we shall see that these are moral 
contradictions which draw after them grave moral mischiefs*. The Spanish 
nation and the men of genius who illustrated its best days might be light- 
hearted because they did hot ]>erceive the limits within which they uere con- 
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fined, or did not, <or a time, feel the restraints that were imposed upon them. 
What they gave up might be given up with cheerful Ijearts, and not A\ith a 
sense- of discouragement and degradation; it might be done in tlie spirit of 
loyalty and with the fervour of rdigious zeal ; but it is not at all the less true 
that tne hard limits were there, and that great sacrifices of the best elements 
of the national character must follow. 

“ Of this, time gave abundant proof. Only a little more than a century 
elapsed before the government that had threatened the world mth a universal 
empire was hardly able to j-epel invasion from abroad, or maintain the alle- 
giance of its own subjects at home. Life— the vigorous, poetical life which 
had been kindled through the country in its ages of trial and adversity— was 
evidently passing out of the whole Spanish character. As a people they sunk 
away from being a first-rate power in Europe, till they l>ecame one of 
altogether inferior importance and consideration, and then, drawing back 
haughtily behiml th^r mountains, rejected all equal intercourse with the rest 
of the w'orld, in a spirit almost as exclusive and intolerant as that in Avhich they 
had formerly refused intercourse with their Arab compierors. The crude and 
gross wealth poured in from their American possessions sustained, indeed, for 
yet another century the forms of a miserable political existence in their 
governmenifrj but the earnest faith, the loyalty* the dignity of the Spanish 
people were gone, and little remained in their place hnt a weak subserviency 
to tile unworthy masters of the state, and a low, timid bigotry in whatever 
related to religion. The old enthusiasm, rarely ilircctcd by wistlom from the 
first, and often misdirected afterwards, faded aivay ; and* the poetry of the 
country,, which bad always depended more on the state of the populaV feeling 
than any other poetry of modern tiir.es, faded and failed with it.” 

The first thing that strikes us, at the very commencement of this new 
period, is the attempt to subject the Castilian to Italian forms of versification. 
This attempt, through the perfect tact of Boscan and the delicate genius of 
Garcilasso, who rivalled in their own walks the greatest masters of Italian 
verse, was eminently successful. It would indeed be wonderful if the intimate 
lelatioiis now established between »Spain and Italy did not lead to a reciproeal 
inlluence of their literatures on each other. Tlic two languages, de.scended 
fioni the same parent stock, the Latin, were nearest of kin lo each other, -- 
ill tho relation, if we may so speak, of brother and sister. Tlio Castilian, 
with its deep Arabic gutturals, and its clear, sonorous sounds, had the maseii- 
line character, .ivhich as.sorted well with the more feminine graces of the 
Italian, wdth its uiusical cadences and soft vowel terminations. The tran- 
sition from one language to the other was almost as natural as from the 
dialect of one province of a country to that of its neighbour. 

The revolution thus efi’ccted Vent far below the surfiicc of Spanish poetry. 
It is for this reason that we are satisfied that Mr. Ticknor has judged wisely, 
as w^e have before intimated, in arranmng the division-lines of his two periods 
in such a manner as to throw^nto the former that primitive portion of the 
national literature which wa.^ untouched, at least to any considerable extent, 
by a foreign influence. 

Yet in the compositions of this second period it must be admitted that by 
far the gi*eater portion of what is really good rests on the original basis of the 
national character, though under the controlling influences of a riper age of 
civilization. And foremost of the great writers of this national school we 
find the autho^f “ Don Quixote,” whose f^rae seems now to belong to Europe 
as much as tdrlie land that gave him birth. Mr. Ticknor has given a very 
interesting notice of the gicat writer and of his various compositions. The 
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inaterials for this arc, for the most ]>art, not very ditticult to be procured ; for 
Cervantes is the author whom his countrymen, since Iiis death, with a spirit 
very difierent from tliat of his contemporaries, have most delighted to honour. 
Fortunately, the Castilian romancer nas supplied us with materials for his 
own biography, which remind us of the lamentable poverty under which we 
labour in all that relates to his contemporary, Shakspeare. In Mr. Ticknor’s 
biographical notice the reader will find some details probably not familiar to 
liim, and a careful discussion of those points over which still rests any cloud of 
uncertainty. 

He iiKpiires into the grounds of the imputation of an unworthy jealousy 
having existed between Lope and his illustrious rival, and we heartily concur 
with him in the general results of his investigation : 

“ Concerning his relations with Lope de Vega there has been much discussion 
to little j)urpose. Certain it is that Cervantes often praises this great literary 
idol of his age, and that four or five times Lope stoops fi^m his pride of place 
and compliiilents Cervantes, though never beyond the measure of praise he 
bestows on many whose claims were greatly inferior. Hut in his stately flight 
it is plain that lie soared much above the author of Don Quixote, to whose 
highest merits he seemed cai*efully to avoid all homage ; and though I find no 
sullicient reason to suppose their relation to each other was marked by any 
personal jealousy or ill will, as has been sometimes supposed, yet I can find no 
proof that it was cither intimate or kindly. On the contrary, when we con- 
sider the good nature oL Cervantes, Avhich made him praise to excess nearly 
all his otlier literary contemporaries, as well as the greatest of them all, anil 
when wo allow for the frequency of hyperbole in such praises at that time, 
which pr(‘vented tln'-m from being what they would now be, we may perceive 
an occasional coolno.ss in his manner, when he speaks of Lope, wliicli .shows 
that, without overrating his own merits and claims, he was not insensmle to 
the ililfereiice in tlioir respective positions, or to the injustice towards himself 
implied by it. Indeed, his whole tone, whenever he notices Lope, seems to bo 
marked with much personal dignity, and to be singularly lionourable to him.'’ 

Mr. Ticknor, in a note to tlic above, states that lie has been able to find 
only five passages in all J<opo dc Vega’s works wliere there is any mention of 
(kMva'ntes. and not one of these written after the appearance of the “Don 
(Quixote,” during its author’s lifetime, —a significant fact. One of the passages 
to which our author refers, and which is from the “ Laurel de Apolo,” contains, 
he says, “ a somewhat stiff eulogy on Cervantes.” We quote the original 
couplet, which alludes to the injury inflicted on Cervantes’s hand in the great 
battle of Lcpaiito : 

“ Porque se diga quo una niauo horlda 
I’udo dar a su dueilo eteruwvida.” 

Which may be rendered, 

“ ’] ho hand, though crippled in the glorioim strife, 

SulUced to gum its lord eternal Fno.” 

We imagine that most who read the distich— the Castilian, not the English — 
will be uisposed to regard it as no inelegant, and certainly not a parsimonious, 
tribute from one bard to another,— at least, if made in the lifetime of the 
subject of it. Unfeytunately, it was not written till some fourteen years after 
the death of Orvaiites, when he was beyond tlie power of being pleased or 
profited by praise from any quarter. 

Mr. Ticknor closes the sketch of Cervantes with some pertfiuMit and touch- 
fug reflections on the circumstances under which his great work was com 
posed : 
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“ The roniance*wliich he threw so carelessly from him, and which, I am per- 
suaded, he regarded rather as a hold etlort to break up the absurd taste of his 
time for the fancies of chivalry than as anything of more serious import, has 
been estaWished by an nninterrnptod, and*, it may be said, an unquestioned, 
success ever since, both as the oldest classical specimen of romantic fiction, and 
as one of the most remarkable monuments of modern genius. But, though 
this njay bo enough to fill the measure of Jjiiman fame and glory, it is not all to 
which Cervantes is entitled ; for, if wc would do him the justice that would have 
been dearest to his own spirit, and even if wc would ourselves fully comprehend 
andenjoy the whole of his Don Quixote, w'c should, as we read it, bear in mind 
that tins delightful romance was not the result of a youthful exuberance of 
feeling and a happy extei nal condition, nor composed in his best years, when 
the spirits of its author Avere light and his hopes high ; but that— with all its 
unquenchable and irresistible humour, Avith its bright views of the world, and 
its cheerful trust in^oodness and viitue— it Avas Avritten in his old age, at the 
conclusion of a life nearly every steji of which had been marked Avith dis- 
appointed expectations, disheartening struggles, and sore calamities ; that he 
began it in a prison, and that it Avas finished Avhen he felt the hand of death 
pressing heavy and c<'ld iipoji his heart. If this be remembered as Ave read, 
^ve may fefiL as Ave ou jlit to feel what admiration and reverence are due not 
only to the living powei’ of Doa Quixote, but to the chaiactcr and genius of 
Cervantes.” 

The ne.xt name that meets us in the volume is that of Lope de Vega Carpio, 
the idol of his generation, who lived, in fill the enjoyment of Avealth and 
Avorldly honoms, in the same city, and, as some accounts state, in the same 
street, whore his iHustrious rival A\as pining in poverty and neglect. If 
jiostoiity has rev used the judgmcni of theii ^*011 temporal ios, still wc cannot 
withhold our admiration at the inexhanstildc invention of Lope and the 
miraculous facility of his composition. Ilis achievements in tins Avay, per- 
fectly Avell authenticated,' are yet such as to stagger credibility. lie wrote in 
all about eighteen hundred regular dramas, and four hundred autos, — pieces 
of one act eacli. Besides this^ he composed, at leisure intervals, no less than 
twenty-one printed volumes of miscellaneous poetry, inolinling eleven narra- 
tive and didactic poems of much length, in oUmut rima, ami seven hundred 
sonnets, also in the Italian measure, llis comedies, amonntiug to bctw'een 
two and three thousand lines each, Avere mostly r}iynied,and interspersed Avith 
ballads, sonnets, and ditlerent kinds of versification. Critics have sometimes 
amused themselves Avith computing the amount of matter thus actually throAvn 
oH liy him in the course of his dramatic career. I'he sum swelK to twenty-one 
million three hundred thousand verses ! lie lived to the age of seventy-two, 
and if we allow him to have efiiployed fifty years— -which Avill not b(' far fron> 
tlie truth — in his theatrical compositions, it will give an average of something 
like a play a Aveek, tliroiigh the whole period, to say nothing of the epics and 
other miscellanies ! lie tells farther, that on one occasion he produced fiA^e 
entire plays in a fortnight. And his biographer assures us that more than 
once he turned oil* a whole drama in tw'onty-four hours. These plays, it will 
be recollected, with their stores of invention and fluent versification, Avere the 
delight of all classes of his countrymen, and the copious fountain of supply to 
half the tlicatres of Europe. Well might Cervantes call him the ^^momtruo 
de naVimdeza ^^ — the “miracle of nature.” 

The va'st pqjfularity of Lone, and the unprecedented amount of his labours, 
brought Avitfi them, as miglit be expected, a substantial recompense. This 
remuneration Avas of the most honourable kind, for it Avas childly derived from 
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the public. It is said to have amounted to no less than a hundred thousand 
ducats, — which, estimating the ducat at its probable value of six or seven 
dollars of our day, has no parallel— or perhaps not more than one— upon record. 

Yet Lope did not 'refuse the patronage of the great. From tlie Duke of 
iScssa he is said to have received, in the course of his life, more than twenty 
thousand ducats. Another of liis noble patrons was the Duke of Alva ; not 
the terrible Duke of the Netherlands, but his grandson, — a man of some literary 
pretensions, hardly claimed for his great ancestor. Yet with the latter he has 
been constantly confounded, by Lord Holland, in his life of the poet, by 
Southey, after an examination of the matter, and lastly, though with some 
distrust, by Nicholas Antonio, the learned Castilian biograph^^r. Mr Ticknor 
shows beyond a doubt, from a critical examination of the suluect, that they 
are all in error. The impiiry and the result are clearly statea in the notes, 
and arc one among the many evidences which these notes allonl of the minute 
and very accurate researches of our author into matters ofc historical interest 
that have haHled even the Castilian scholars. 

We remember meeting with somotliing of a similar blunder in SchlegePs 
Dramatic Lectures, where he 'speaks of the poet Garcilasso de la Vega as 
descended from the Peruvian Incas, .and as having lost his life before Tunis. 
The fact is that the poet died at Nice, and that, too, some yearsyhefore the 
birth of the Inca Garcilasso, with whom Schlegf^l so strangely confounds him. 
One should be charitable to such errors, — though a dogmatic critic like Schlegel 
has as little right as any to demand such charity, — for we well know how 
ditticult it is always to escape them, when, as in Castile, the same name seems 
to descend, as an heirloom, from one generation to another, if it be not, 
indeed, shared by nu»r(' than one of the .same generation. * In the case of the 
Duke of Alva there was not even this apology. 

iMr. Ticknor lias traced the iiersonal histoiy of Lope de Vega, so as to form 
a luiming commeutiuy on his literary. It will be read with satisfaction even 
by these who arc familiar with Lord llolland^s agreeable life of the poet, since 
the publication of wbicli more ample researches have been made into the con- 
dition of the Castilian drama. Those who are disposed to sot too high a value 
on the advantages of literary success may learn a lesson by seeing how' incftec- 
tiial it was to secure tlie liappiuess of that siioiled child of fortune. Wo give 
our author’s account of his latter days, when his mind had become infected 
with the religious gloom which has too often settled round the evening of life 
with the fanatical Spaniard : 

“ T3ut, as his life drew to a close, his religious feelings, mingled with a 
melancholy fanaticism, predominatea more and more. Much of his poetry 
composed at- this time expressed them ; and at last they rose to such a lieight 
that he was almost constantly in a state of excited melancholy, or, as it was 
then beginning to he called, of hypochondria. Early in the month of August 
he felt himself extremely weak, and sufFered more than ever from that sense 
of discouragement which was breaking down bl^resources and strength. Ilis 
thoughts, however, w’cre so exclusively occupied with his spiritual condition 
that, even when thus reduced, he continued to fast, and on one occasion wx'bt 
through with a private discipline so ciuel that the walls of the apartment 
where it occurred Avere afterwards found sprinkled Avith his blood. From this 
he never recovered. ’* He Avas taken ill the sa.nc night ; and, after fulfilling 
the offices prescribed by his Church with the most submissive devotion, — 
mourning that he had ever been engaged in any occupations bi>^uch as AA^ere 
exclusively religious, — he died on the 25th of August, 1035. nearly seventy- 
three .years old 
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“ The sensation produced by his death was such as is rarely witnessed even 
in the case of those upon whom depends the welfare of nations. The Duke 
of Sessa, who was his especial patrom and to whom he left his manuscripts, 

f irovided for the funeral in a manner Becoming his own wealth and rank. It 
asted nine day . The crowds that i^rong^ to it were immense. Three 
bishops officiated, and the first nobles of the land attended as mourners. 
Eulogies and poems followed on all sides, and in numbers all but incredible. 
Those written in Spain make one considerable volume, and end with a drama 
in which his apotheosis was brought upon the public stage. Those written in 
Italy are hardly less numerous, and fill another. But more touching than 
any of them was the prayer of that muchdoved daughter, who had been shut 
lip' from tlie world fourteen years, that the long funeral procession might pass 
by her convent and permit ner once more to look on the face she so tenaerly 
venerated ; and more solemn than any was the mourning of the multitude^ 
from whose dense ni^ss audii)lc sobs hurst forth as his remains slowly descended 
from tlioir sight into tliC house appointed for all living.” 

Mr. Tickuor follows up his hiogranhiwil sketch of Lope with an analysis of 
his plays, concludii^ the whole with a masterly review of his <^ualities as a 
dramatic writer. Tlie discussion has a wider import than at first appears. 
For Loi)e Vega, allliougli he built on the foundations of the ancient drama, 
vet (lid this in such a inanneiv as to settle the forms of this department of 
literfature for ever for his (jountrymen. 

It would be interesting to compare the great Spanish dramatist with 
Phakspeare, who flourished at the same period, and who, in like manner, 
stam|)ed his own character on the national theatre. Both drew their fictions 
from every source iHdi.scriminately and neither paid regard to probabilities 
of chronolocy, geography, or scarcely history. Time, place, and circumstance 
were of little moment in their eyes. Both built their dramas on the romantic 
model, with its magic .scenes of joy and sorrow, in the display of which each 
was master in his own way ; though the English poet could raise the tone of 
sentiment to a moral grandeur which the Castilian, witli all the tragic colour- 
ing of liis pencil, could never reach. Both fascinated their aiHiicnces by 
that sw^cet and natural How of language, that seemed to set itself to music as 
it was uttered. But, however much alike in other points, there was one dis- 
tinguishing feature in f3ach, which removed them and their dramas far as the 
pol(5s asunder. 

Shakspe^ire’s great object was the exhibition of chaiacter. To this every- 
thing was directed. Situation, dialogue, story, —all were employed only to 
tiiis great end. TJiis was in perfect accordance witli the taste of his nation, 
as shown tlirougli the whole of its literature, from Chaucer to Scott. Lope do 
Vega, on the other hand, madtf so little aciiount of character that he reproduces 
the sam(3 leading personages, in his different plays, over and over again, as if 
tiicy had been all cast in the same mould. The (jalan. the dama, the gracioHO, 
or hulFoon, recur as regularlylis the clown in the old English comedy, and 
their roh. is even more precisely defined. 

Tlie paramount object with Lope was the intrigue, — the story. His plays 
were, whai Mr. Tickiior well styles them, dramatic novels. And this, as our 
autlior remarks, was perfectly conformable to the prevalent spirit of Spanish 
litera^ture,— clearly narrative,— as .shown in its long epics of the twelfth and 
thirteer^h centuries, its host of ballads, its gossiping chronicles, its chivalrous 
romances. The great purpose of Lope was to excite and maintain an interest 
in the story.*' “ Keep the denouement in suspense,” he says : if it be once 
surmised, your audience will turn their backs on you.” He frequently com- 
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plicates his intrigues in such a manner that only the closest attention .can 
follow them. He cautions his hearers to give tliis attention, especially at the 
outset. 

Lope, with great tact, accommodated his theatre to the prevailing taste of 
his countrymen. “Plautus and Terence,” he says, “I throw into the fire 
when I begin to write ; ” thus showing that it was not by accident but on a 
settled principle that he arranged the forms of his dramas. It is the favourite 
principle of modern economists, that of consulting the greatest haj)piness of 
the greatest number. Lope did so, and w^as rewarded for it not merely by the 
applause of the million, but by that of every Spaniard, high and low, in the 
country. In all this, Lope de Ve^ acted on strictly philosophical principles. 
He conformed to the romantic, although the distinction was not then properly 
understood ; and he thought it necessary to defend his departure from the 
rules of the ancients. But, in truth, such rules were not suited to the geniur 
and usages of the Spaniards, any more than of the English ; and more than 
one experiment proved that they would be as little tolerated by the one people 
as the other. 

It is remarkable that the Spaniards, whose language rests so broadly on the 
Latin, in the same maimer as with the French and the Italians, should have 
refused to rest their literature, like them, on the classic models oi antiquity, 
and have chosen to conform to the romantic spirit of the more northern 
nations of the Teutonic family. It was the paramount influence of the Gothic 
element in their character, (;o-operating with the peculiar and most stimulating 
influences of their early history. 

We close our remarks on Lope de Vega with some eKcellent reflections of 
our author on the rapidity of his composition, and showing to what extent 
his genius was reverenced by Iiis contemporaries : 

“ jjope de Vega’s immediate success, as we have seen, was in proportion to 
his rare powers and favourable opportunities. For a long time nobody else 
was willingly heard on the stage ; and during the whole of the forty or fifty 
years that he wrote for it, he stood quite unapproacherl in general popularity. 
His unnumbered plays and farces, in all the forms tliat were demanded by the 
fasliions of the age or permitted by religious authority, filled the theatres 
both of the capital and the provinces : and so extraordinary was the impulse 
he gave to dramatic representations that, though there were oniy two com- 
panies of strolling players at Madrid when he began, there were about the 
period of his death no less than forty, comprehending nearly a thousand 
persons. 

“ Abroad, too, his fame was hardly less remarkable. In Rome, Naples, and 
Milan his dramas were performed in their original language ; in France and 
Italy his name was announced in order to fill the theatres when no play of his 
was to be performed ; and once even, and probably oftener, one of his dramas 
was represented in the seraglio at Constantinople. But perhaps neither all 
this popularity, nor yet the crowd.s that followed him in the streets and 
gathered in the balconies to watch him as he passed along, nor the name of 
Lope, that was given to whatever was esteemed singularly good in its kind, is 
.so striking a proof of his dramatic success as the fact, so often complained of 
by himself and his friends, that multitudes of his plays were fraudently noted 
down as they were acted, and then printed for ^^rofit throughout Spain, and 
tliat multitudes of other plays appeared under his name, and were represented 
all over the provinces, that lie had never heard of till they were published and 
performed. 

“ A large income naturally followed such popularity, for his plays wele 
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liberally paid for by the actors ; and he had patrons of a munificence unknown 
in our days, and always undesirable. But he was thriftless and wasteful, 
exceedingly charitable, and, in hospitality to his friends, prodigal. He was. 
therefore, almost always embarrassed. At the end of his ^ Jerusalem,’ printed 
as early as 1609, he- complains of the pre^ssure of his domestic affairs ; and in 
his old a^e he addressed some verses, in the nature of a petition, to the still 
more thriftless Philip the Fourth, asking the means of living for himself and 
daughter. After his death, his poverty was fully admitted by his executor ; 
and yet, considering the relative value of money, no poet, perhaps, ever received 
so large a compensfition for his works. 

“ It should, nowever, be re neml)ercd that no other poet ever wrote so much 
with popular effect. For, if w’e begin with his dramatic compositions, which 
are the best of his efforts, and go down to his epics, which, on the whole, are 
the worst, we shall find the amount of what w^as received with favour, as it 
came from the press, ’quite unparalleled. And when to this we are compelled 
to add his own assurance, just before his death, that the greater part of his 
w'orks still remained in manuscript, we pause in astonishment, and, before we 
are able to believe the account, demand some explanation that will make it 
credible,— ap explanation which is the more important because it is the ke^ 
to much of Ias personal character, as well as of his poetical success. And it is 
tljis. No poet of any considerable reputation ever had a genius .so nearly 
related to that of an improvisator, or ever indulged liis genius so freely in the 
spirit of improvisation. This talent has always existed in the southern 
countries of Europe, ^and in Spain ha.^, from the first, produced, in different 
ways, the most extraordinary results. Wc owe to it the invention and perfec- 
tion of the old ballads, which wore originally improvi&ated and then preserved 
by tradition ; and we owe to it the mjvAdillaH^ the boleros, and all the other 
forms of ixipular poetry that still exist in Spain, and are daily poured forth by 
the fervent imaginations of the uncultivated classes of the people, and sung to 
the national music, that sometimes seems to fill the air by night as the light 
of the sun does by day. 

“ In the time of Lope de Vega the passion for such improvisation had risen 
higher than it ever rose before, if it had not spread out more widely. Actors 
were expected sometimes to improvi.sate on themes given to them by the 
audience. Extemporaneous dramas, with all the varieties of vei*se demanded 
by a taste formed in the theatres, were not of rare occurrence. Philip the 
fourth, Lope’s patron, had such performed in his presence, and bore a part in 
them himself. And the famous Count de Lemos, the viceroy of Naples, to 
wliom Cervantes was indebted for so much kindness, kept, as an apmauje to 
his viceroyalty, a poetical court, of which the two Argon solas were the chief 
ornaments, and in which extemporaneous plays were acted with brilliant 
success. 

“ Lope de Vega’s talent was; undoubtedly of near kindred to this genius of 
improvisation, and produced its extraordinary results by a similar process and 
in the same spirit. He dictated verse, we are told, with ease, more rapidly 
than an amanuensis could take it down ; and wrote out an entire play in two 
days which could with difficulty be transcribed by a copyist in the same time. 
He was not absolutely an improvisator, for his education and position naturally 
led him to devote himself to written composition ; but be was continually on 
the borefers of whatever belongs to an improvisator’s peculiar province, — was 
continually showing, in his merits and defects, in his ease, grace, and sudden 
resource, in his ivildness and extravagance, in the happiness of his versifica- 
tion and the prodigal abundance of nis imagery, that a very little more free- 
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(lorn, a very little more indulgence given to his feelings and his fancy/ would 
have made him at once and entirely, not only an improvisator, but the most 
remarkable one that ever lived.” 

We pass over the long array of dramatic writers who trod closely in the 
footsteps of their great master, as well as a lively notice of the satirist Qiie- 
vedo, and come at once to Calderon de la J^larca, the great poet who divided 
with Lope the empire of the Spanish stage. 

Our author has given a full biography of this famous dramatist, to which 
we must refer the reader ; and we know of no other liistory in English where 
he can meet with it at all. Calderon lived in the reign of Philip the Fourth, 
which, extending from 16*21 to 1665, comprehends the most tlonrishing period 
of the Castilian theatre. The elegant tastes of the monarch, with his gay 
and gracious manners, formed a contrast to the austere temper of the other 
princes of the house of Austria. He was not only the patroii of the drama, 
nut a professor of the dramatic art, and, indeed, a ijcrfor^ier. He wrote plavs 
himself, and acted them in his own palace. Ills nobles, following his example, 
turned their saloons into theatres ; and the great towns, and many of the 
smaller ones, partaking of the onthusiasm of the court, had their own 
theatres and companies of actors, which altogether amounted, atione time, to 
no less than three hundred. One may understand that it required no small 
amount of material to keep such a vast machinery in motion. 

At tlie head of this miglity apparatu.s was the poet Calderon, the favourite 
of the court even more than Lope de Vega, but not more than he the 
favourite of the nation. He was fully entitled to this Jiigh distinction, if we 
are to receive half that is said of him by the German critics, among whom 
iSchlcgel particularly celebrates him as displaying the purest model of the 
romantic ideal, the most perfect development of the sentiments of love, heroism, 
and leligioiis devotion. This exaggerated tone of euli^gy calls forth the rebuke 
of Sisinondi, wl>o was educated in a different school of criticism, and whoso 
historical pursuits led him to look below the surface of things to their moral 
tciulenoics. ]5y this standard Calderon has failed. And yet it seems to be a 
just standard, even when ciiticising a work by the rules of art ; for a disregard 
of the obvious laws of morality is a violation of tlie princiiiles of taste, on 
Avhich the beautiful must rest. Not that Calderon’s plays are cliargealile with 
licentiousness or indecency to a greater extent than was common in the 
writers of the period. Ihit they show a lamentable confusion of ideas in 
regard to the hi rst principles of morality, by entirely confounding the creed of 
the individual with his religion. A conformity to the established creed is 
virtue, the departure from it viee. It is impossible to coneeive, without read- 
ing his performances, to what revolting consequences tliis confusion of the 
moral perceptions perpetually lead.s. 

Yet Calderon sliould not incur the reproach of hy]iocrisy, hut that of fanati- 
cism. He was the very dupe of superstition f the spirit of fanaticism he 
sliares with the greater i>art of his countrymen— even the most enlightened — 
of that period. Hypocrisy may have been the sin of the Puritan, but fana- 
ticism was the sin of the Catholic Sjmiiiard of the sixteenth and .seventeenth 
centuries. The one quality may he thought to retiect more discredit on the 
heart, the other on the head. The phildsophe" may speculate on their com- 
parative moral turpitude ; but the pages of history show that f£inaticism 
armed with power has been the most fruitful parent of misery to mankind. 

Calderon’s drama turns on the mast exaggerated principles of honour, 
ji^alousy, and revenge^ mingled with the highest religious exaltation. Some 
of these sentiments, usually inferred to the influence of the Arabs, Mr. Ticknor 
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traces to the ancient Gothic laws, which formed the basis of the early Spanish 
jurisprudence. The passages he cites are pertinent, and his theory is plau- 
sible ; yet in the relations with woman we suspect much must still be allowed 
for the* long contact with the jealous Arabian. 

Calderon’s characters and sentiments are formed for the most part on a 
purely ideal standard. The incidents of liis plots are even more startliim than 
those of Lope de Vega, more monstrous than the fictions of Dumas or E^ugfene 
Sue. But bis thoughts are breathed forth in the intoxicating language of 
passion, with all the glowing imagery of the East, and in tones of the richest 
melody of which the Castilian tongue is capable. 

Mr." Ticknor has enlivened liis analysis of Calderon’s drama with several 
translations, as usual, from which we should be glad to extract, but must 
content ourselves with the concluding portion of his criticism, where he sums 
up the prominent qualities of the bardT : 

“ Calderon neithg- effected nor attempted any great changes in the forms 
of tlie drama. Two or three times, indeed, he prepared dramas that were 
either wholly sung, or partly sung and partly .spoken ; but even the.se, in their 
structure, W'cre no nioie operas than his other plays, and were only a courtly 
luxury, which it was attempted to introduce, in imitation of the genuine opera 
just broughj into Fraiue by Louis the Eourteenth, with whose court that* of 
Spain was now intimately connected. But this was all. Calderon has added 
to tlic stage no new' form of dramatic compo.sition. Nor has he much modi- 
fied those forms which had been already arranged and .settled by Lope dc 
Vega. But ho has shown more technical exactness in combining his incider.ts, 
and arranged everything more skilfinly for stage effect. He has given to the 
whole a new colon ri»g, and, in some re.sp0cts, a new pliy.siognorny. His drama 
is more poetical in its tone and tendencies, and Im less tlie air of truth and 
reality, than that of his great predecessor. In its more succcs.sful portions — 
which are rarely objectionable from their moral tone— it .seems almost as if we 
were transported to another and more gorgeous world, where the scenery is 
lighted up with unknowm and preternatural splendour, and where the motives 
and pa.ssions of the personages that pass before us arc so highly wrought that 
we must have our own feelings not a little stirred and excited before we can 
lake .an earnest interest in what we witne.ss or sympathize in its results. But 
even in this he is successful. The buoyancy of life and spirit that he has 
infused into the g.aycr divisions of his drama, and the moving tenderness that 
Txirvades its graver and more tragical portions, lift us uiicon.'iciously to the 
height where alone his brilliant exhibitions can prevail with our imagination.^, 
-where alone we can be interested and deluded when we find ourselves in 
the midst not only of such a confusion of Ihe different forms of the drama, 
but of such a confusion of th^proper limits of dramatic and lyrical [ioetry. 

“ To this elevated tone, and to the constant effort necessary in order to 
sustain it, we owe much of wbat distinguishes Calderon from his predece.ssor.s, 
and nearly all that is most iiklividual and characteristic in his separate merits 
.and defects. It makes him less easy, graceful, and natural than Lope. It 
imparts to his style a mannerism which, notwithstanding ^le marvellous rich- 
nes.s and fluency of his versification, sometimes wcanes ana sometimes offends 
us. It leads him to repeat from himself till many of his personages become 
standing characters, and his heroes and their servants, his ladies and their 
confidaiits,'his old men and his buffoons, seem to be produced, like the masked 
figures of the Ancient theatre, to represent, with the same attributes and in 
the same costume, the dilferent intrigues of his various plots. It leads him, 
in short, to regard the whole of the iSpanish drama as a form, within whose 
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limits his imagination mav be indulged without restraint, and in which 
Greeks and Romans, heatnen divinities, and the supernatural fictions of 
Christian tradition, may be all brought out in Spanish fashions and with 
Spanish feelings, and led, through a succession of ingenious and interesting 
aaventures, to the catastrophes their stories happen to require. 

“ In carrying out this theory of the Spanish drama, Calderon, as we have 
seen, often succeeds, and often fails. But when he succeeds, his success is 
sometimes of no common character. He then sets before us only models of 
ideil beauty, perfection, and splendour. — a world, he would have it, into Avhich 
nothing should enter but the highest elements of the national genius. There, 
the fervid yet grave enthusiasm of the old Castilian heroism, the chivalrous 
adventures of modern, courtly honour, the generous self-devotion of individual 
loyalty, and that reserved but passionate love which, in a state of society 
where it was so rigorously withdrawn from notice, became a kind of unac- 
knowledged religion of the heart, all seem to find their appropriate home. 
And when he has once brought us into this land of enchafitment, whose glow- 
ing impossibilities his own genius has created, and has called around him 
forms of such grace and loveliness as those of Clara and Dona Angela, or 
heroic forms like those of Tuzani, Mariamne, and Don Ferdinand, then he has 
reached the highest point he ever attained, or ever proposed to himself ; he 
has set before us the grand show of an idealized drama, resting on* the purest 
and noblest elements of the Spanish national character, and one which, with 
all its unquestionable defects, is to be placed among the extraordinary pheno- 
mena of modern poetry.” 

We shall not attempt to follow down the long file of dramatic writers who 
occupy the remainder of the period. iTheir name is legion ; and we are filled 
with admiration as we reflect on the intrepid diligence with which our author 
has waded through this amount of matter, and the fidelity with which he has 
rendered to the respective writers literary justice. We regret, however, that 
we have not .space to select, as we had intended, some part of his lively account 
of the Spanish players, and of the condition of the stage. It is collected from 
various obscure sources, and contains many curious particulars. They show 
that the Spanish theatre was conducted in a manner so dissimilar from 
what exists in other European nations as perfectly to vindicate its claims to 
originality. 

It must not be supposed that the drama, though the great national diversion, 
was allowed to go on in Spain, any more than in other countries, in an 
uninterrupted flow of prosperity. It met with considerable opposition more 
than once in its career ; and, on the repre.sentations of the clergy, at the close 
of Philip the Second’s reign, performances were wholly interdicted, on the 
ground of their licentiousness. For two years^ the theatre was closed. But 
on the death of that gloomy monarch the drama, in obedience to the public 
voice, was renewed in greater splendour than before. It was urged oy its 
friends that the theatre was r^uired to pay. a portion of its proceeds to 
certain charitable institutions, and this made all its performances in some 
sort an exercise oi^ charity. Lope de Vega also showed his address by his 
Coniediaa de Sayitos, under whi^ pious name the life of some saint or holy 
man was portrayed, which, however edifying in its close, afforded, too often, 
a.s grekt'E display of profligacy in its earlier portions as is to be found in any 
of "the .secular plays of the capa y espada. Ilis experiment seems ,to have 
satisfied th(.^ consciences of the opponents of the drama, or at least to have 
silenced their opposition. It reminds us of the manner in which^some among 
us, wlio seem to nave regarded <he theatre with the antipathy entertained by 
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our Puritan fatkers, have found their scruples vanish at witnessing these 
exhibitions under the more reputable names of “ Athenajum,” “Museum,” or 
“ Lyceum.” 

Our author has paid due attention to the other varieties of elegant literature 
which occupy this prolific period. We can barely enumerate the titles. Epic 
poetry has not secured to itself the same rank in Castile as in many other 
countries. At the head stands the “Araucana” of Ercilla, which Voltaire 
appears to have preferred to “ Paradise Lost” ! Yet it is little nioi'e than a 
chronicle done in rhyme; and, notwithstanding certain passages of energy 
and poetic eloquence, it is of more value as the historici\l record of an eye- 
witness than as a work of literary art. 

In Pastoral poetry the Spaniards have better specimens. But they are 
specimens of an insipid kind of writing, notwithstanding it has found favour 
with the Italians, to whom it was introauced by a Spaniard, — a Spaniard in 
descent, — the celebrated author of the “ Arcadia.” 

In the higher wallfs of Lyrical composition they have been more distinguished. 
The poetry of Herrera, in particular, seems to equal, in its ditliyrambic flow, 
the best models of clasdc antiquity; while the muse of Luis de Leon is filled 
with the genuine inspu^ition of Christianity. Mr. Ticknor has given a pleasing 
)K)rtrait of »this gentle enthusiast, whose life was consecrated to Heaven, ana 
who preserted a tranquillity^ of temper unrutfled by all the trials of an 
unmerited persecution. 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting a translation of one of 
his odes, as the last extract from om author. The subject is, the feelings of 
the disciples on witnessing the ascen on of their Master': 

• 

“ And dost tboii, lioly Shepherd, leave 
Thine iinprotect^ flock alone, 

Here, in this darksome vale, to grieve, 

While tlion ascend’st thy gloriou-^ throne > 

“ Oh, where can they their hopes now turn 
Who never lived but on thy love ? 

Whore rest the hearts for thee tliai hum, 

When thou art lost In light al>ove ? 

“How shall those eyes now find repose 
That turn, in vain, thy smile to see ^ 

What can they hear save mortal woes, 

AN'Iio lose thy voice’s melody i 

“And who shall lay his tranquil hand 
Upon the troubled ocean’s might ^ 

Who hush tho wihd by Ids command 

Who guide us through this starless night f 

“For Tnoij art gone ’ — that cloud so brikht, 

'fhat bears thee from our love away. 

Springs upward through the dazzling light, 

And leaves us bore to weep and pray ! ’’ 

A peculiar branch of Castilian literature is its Proverb/; those extracts of 
the popular wisdom,— “short sentences from Jiuig exitericnce,” as Cervantes 
publicly styles thorn. They have been gathered, more than once, ip Spain, 
into printed collections. One of these, in the last century, contains no less 
than twenty four thousand of these sayings ! And a larL^fe V^Tker was still 
left floating among the people. It is evidence of extraordiiiar^sagacity in 
the nation that its numblest classes should have made such a contribution to 
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its literature. They Iiavc an additional value with purists fot' their idiomatic 
richness of expression,— like the riboboli of the Inorentine mob, which the 
Tuscan critics hold in veneration as the racy runnings from the dregs of the 
people. These popular maxims may be rather compared to the copper coin 
of the country, which has the widest circulation of any, and bears the true 
stamp of antiquity,— not adulterated, as is too often the case with the finer 
metals. 

The last department we shall notice is that of the Spanish Tales, —rich, 
various, and highly pictures(jne. One class — the tales— are those 

with which the world has become familiar in the specimen afforded by the 
“Gil Bias” of Le Sage, an imitation — a rare occurrence— surpassing the 
original. This amusing class of fictions has found poenliar favour with 
the Spaniards, from its lively sketches of character, and the contrast it delights 
to present of the pride and the poverty of the hidalgo. Yet thi.; kind of 
satirical fiction was iinented by a man of rank, aiul onqof the proudest of 
his order. 

Our remarks have swelled to a much greater compass than we had intended, 
owing to the importance of the ivork liefore us, and the abundance of the 
topics, little familiar to the English reader. We have no room, therefore, for 
farther discussion of this second period, so fruitful in great name*., and pass 
over, though reluctantly, our author’s criticism on the historical ‘writings of 
the age, in which he has penetrated below the surface of their literary forms 
to the scientific principles on which they ^vere constructed. 

Neither can wo jiaiise on the last of the three groat periods into which our 
author has distiibutcd the work, and which extends from tlve accession of 
the Bourbon dynasty in 1700 to some way into the piw.nt century. The 
omission is of the less consequence, from the lamentable decline of the litera- 
ture, owing to the iiiHuence of French models, as well as to the political 
decline of the nation under the last princes of the Austrian dynasty. ^J'he 
circumstances which opened tlie way both to this social and literary degene- 
racy are well ])ortrayed by Mr. Ticknor, and his account will be read with 
firolit by the student of history. 

We regret still more that we can but barely allude to the Appendix, which, 
in tlic eye of the 8j)anish critic, will form not the least important portion of 
tlie Avork. besides several long poems, highly curious for their illustration of 
the ancient literature, now for the first time printed from the original manu- 
scripts, we have, at the outset, a discussion of the origin and formation of the 
Castilian tongue, a truly valuable philological contribution. The subject has 
too little general attraction to allow its appearance in the body of the text ; 
but those students who Avould obtain a thorough knowledge of the Castilian 
and the elements of which it is compounded Avil! do avcII to begin the perusal 
of the work with this elaborate essay. 

Neither have we room to say anytliing of our author’s inquiry into the 
genuineness of twoAvorks which have much engaged the attention of Castilian 
scholars, and both of Avhich he pronounces apocryphal. The manner iiiAvhich 
the inquiry is conducted affords a fine specimen of literary criticism. In one 
of these discussions occurs a fact Avorthy of note. An ecclesiastic named 
Barri|Antos, of John the Secoiril*. court, lias been accused of delivering to the 
tlames, c>n the charge of necromancy, the library qf a scholar then lately 
deceased, the/^^iis Manpiis of Villena. The ';ood bishop, from his oAvn 
time to the ^.resent, has'^ntlcnul under this grievous imputatioti, Avhich ranks 
him Avith Omar. Mr. Ticknoi now cites a manuscript letter of the bishop 
himself, distinctly exj^aining that it Avas by the royal comniiind that this 
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literary auto dafe was celebrated. Tliis incident is one proof among many 
of the rare character of our author’s materials, and of the careful study which 
he has given to them. 

Spamsli literature has been until now less thoroughly explored than the 
literature of almost any other European nation. Everybody has read “ Gil 
Bias,” and, through this foreign source, has got a good idea of the social con- 
dition of Spain at the period to whicdi it belongs ; and tlie social condition of 
that country is slower to change tlian that of any other country. Everybody 
has read “Don Quixote,” and tlms formed, dr been able to form, some 
estimate of the liigh value of the Castilian literature. Yet the world, for the 
most jpart, seems to be content to take Montesquieu’s witticism for truth, — 
that “the iSpaniards have produced one good book, and the object of that >vas 
to laugh at all the rest.” All, however, have not been so ignorant ; and more 
than one cunning adventurer has found his way into the pleasiint field of 
Castilian Ictters.anl cairied off materials of no little value for the composition 
of his own works. Such was Le Sage, as shown in more than one of his 
productions; such, to.\ were various of the dramatic writeis of France and 
other coiinti ies, wheic the extent of the plunder can only be estimated by those 
who have themselves delved in the rich mines of Spanish lore. 

Mr. Tuik^jor has now', for the first time, fully surveyed the gj'ound, syste- 
matically aiVangcd its vaiiousf productions, and exjdored their character aiui 
properties. Vin the disposition of his immense mass of materials he has main- 
tained the most ixjrfect order, so distributing them as to afford every facility 
for the comprehension of the student 

We arc everywliem niadi; conscious of the ahundance not merely of tliosii 
materials -tho'iigir fine-third of the subjects brought under revRWv, at least, 
are new to tlie nublic— hut of th<*- writers intellectual resouices. We feel 
that we are supplied from a reservoir that has been filled to overflowing fiom 
the very fountains of the Muses, which is, moreover, fed from other sources 
tliaii those of the Castilian literature. By his critical a(!quaintance with the 
literatures of other nations, Mr. Ticknor has all the means at command for 
illustration and comparison. Tlie extent of tliis various knowledge may h(‘ 
gathered from his notes, even more than from the text. A singlii glance at 
these will show’ on how' broad a foundation the nairative rests. They contain 
stores of personal anecdote, criticism » and literary speculation that might 
almost furnish materials for another w'ork like the present. 

Mr. Ticknor’s History is conducted in a truly plulosophical spirit. Instead 
of presenting a barren i’?cov(l of books, — which, like the catalogue of a gallery 
of paintings, is of comparatively little use to tliose wlio have not previously 
studied tlieiii, die illustrates the works by the personal history of their 
authors, and this, again^by the history of the times in which they lived : 
affordiiiL^ by the reciprcpl action of one on the other, a comjilete record of 
Spanisn civilization, social and intellectual. It would be ilifficulfc to find 
a work inot<» thorou^ily peubfrated with the true Castilian sjurit, or to which 
the general scudent, or the student of civil history, may refer with no less 
advantage than one who is simply interested in the pre^ess of letters. A 
pertinent example f>f»this is in the account ^f Colunvnus, which Vontains 
passages from the cornifipondence of that k ’»an. .eA‘’\after 

all that has been written on the subject,- ' ^ — tnrbw ira- 

povtaiif light on his character. 

The tone of criticism in these volumes is and candid Wo cannot 

but think Mr.. Ticknor has profited largely by the former ibscussion of this 
subject in his academic lectures. Not that the present book bears much 
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rasemblance to those lectures, — certainly not more tlian must necessarily* occi r 
in the discussion of the same subject by the same mind, after a long interval, 
of time. But this' interval has enabled him to review, and no doubt in some 
cases to reverse, his earlier judgments, and his present decisions come before 
us as the ripe results of a long and patient meditation. This gives them still 
hiffher authority. 

We cannot conclude without some notice of the style, so essential an element 
in a work of elegant literature. It is clear, classical, and correct, with a sus- 
tained moral dignity that not unfrequentiy rises to elotiuence. But it is 
usually distinguishea by a calm philosophical tenor that is well suited to the 
character of tne subject. It is especially free from any tendency to mysticism, 
— from vagueness of expression, — a pretty sure indication ot vague concep- 
tions in the mind of the author, whidi he is apt to dignify with the name of 
philosophy. 

In our criticism on Mr. Ticknor’s labours, we may be thbu^ht to have dwelt 
too exclusively on his merits. It may be that we owe something to the con- 
tagion of his own generous and genial tone of criticism on others. Or it may 
be that we feel more than common interest in a subject which is not altogether 
new to us ; and it is only an acquaintance with the subject that can enable 
one to estimate the difficulties of its execution. Where we have ’lad occasion 
to differ from our author, we have freely stated it. But such insti nces are few 
and of no great moment. We consider the work as one that does honour to 
English literatvirc. It cannot fail to attract much attention ,i:om European 
critics who are at all instructed in the topics which it disciisK>js. We predict 
with confidence that it will be speedily translated intio.'^stilian and into 
German, and that it must become the standard work on Spanish literature, 
not only for those who speak our own tongue, but for the Spaniards them- 
selves. 

We have still a word to add on the typographical execution of the book, not 
in reference to its mechanical beauty, w'mcli Is equal to that of any other that 
has come from the Cambridge press, but in regard to its verbal accuracy. 
This is not an easy matter in a worn like the present, involving such an amount 
of references in foreign languages, as well as the publication of poems of con- 
siderable length from manuscript, and that, too, in the Castilian. We doubt 
if any similar work of erudition has been executed by a foreign press with 
greater accuracy. We do not doubt that it would not have been so well 
executed, in this respect, by any other press in this co» .utry. 
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